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Wednesday,  February  15,  1995. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

witnesses 
bruce  babbitt,  secretary  of  the  interior 

Department  of  the  Interior 

Mr.  Regula.  I  would  like  to  begin  the  meeting  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Interior  Appropriations,  and  Mr.  Secretary,  we  are  very 
pleased  to  welcome  you  to  this  hearing  and  to  hear  from  you. 

I  thought  this  morning  about  what  I  might  say  to  you,  and  the 
inscription  on  the  National  Archives  seemed  to  be  appropriate 
where  it  says  the  past  is  prologue.  You,  in  my  judgment,  have  the 
best  job  in  the  Administration.  You  have  the  responsibility  for  442 
million  acres,  which  for  a  rancher  is  not  bad,  and  I  suppose  there 
are  times  you  think  you  need  to  be  skilled  at  the  round-up  tech- 
niques to  get  everybody  in. 

You  have  the  past  in  the  sense  that  you  have  responsibility  for 
approximately  107  historic  sites  that  tell  the  story  of  America.  It 
is  a  wonderful  part  of  our  Nation's  culture  and  heritage,  such  as 
Independence  Hall.  You  have  this  past  year,  384  million  visitors  in 
the  facilities  that  you  have  responsibility  for. 

And  an  interesting  footnote  to  me  is  the  fact  that  you  had 
110,000  volunteers  in  this  past  year  that  helped  in  the  various  fa- 
cilities around  the  Nation.  I  dare  say  there  is  no  single  organiza- 
tion that  generates  that  kind  of  volunteer  support  with  the  value 
of  $53  million  in  terms  of  a  reasonable  wage  that  would  be  contrib- 
uted had  there  not  been  volunteers. 

You  also  have  not  only  the  past  and  the  present  but  you  have 
the  future.  And  I  think  this  is  what  we  need  to  focus  on;  what  I 
consider  the  partnership  between  your  Department  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  subcommittee  to  deal  with  the  future.  And  the  future, 
in  a  number  of  ways,  is  a  future  that  will  include  probably  over  400 
million  visitors  in  the  years  ahead  and  a  lot  of  volunteers.  The  fu- 
ture in  terms  of  preserving  the  great  values  inherent  in  the  442 
million  acres,  and  also  a  future  in  the  sense  that  we  need  to  man- 
age the  government  a  little  better  so  that  future  generations  are 
not  saddled  with  enormous  costs  for  what  we  do  in  our  time. 

And  I  am  hopeful  that  out  of  our  hearings  and  working  with  you 
that  we  can  find  ways  to  bring  a  little  more  efficiency  as  described 
by  David  Osbom,  efficiency  and  effectiveness,  to  the  areas  of  re- 
sponsibility while,  at  the  same  time,  giving  the  American  people 

(1) 


the  wonderful  experiences  they  expect  from  their  national  treas- 
ures. 

I  can  remember  when  I  was  a  boy  out  on  a  farm  in  Ohio,  and 
we  never  got  to  do  it,  but  some  of  my  friends'  parents  would  take 
that  once-in-a-lifetime  trip  to  Yellowstone  National  Park.  In  my 
mind's  eye,  I  had  a  vision  of  almost  the  Garden  of  Eden  because 
they  would  come  back  with  their  slides  and  go  to  the  local  Grange 
and  give  us  a  secondhand  experience. 

Finally,  after  getting  here  I  was  able  to  get  to  Yellowstone.  It 
was  everything  I  thought  it  would  be  and  then  some.  But  I  say  this 
because  I  think  it  is  part  of  Americana  that  we  think  of  these 
treasures  in  that  way  and  it  is  somewhat  of  a  goal  of  many  people 
to  at  least  once  in  their  lifetime  visit  them.  So  you  do  have  a  great 
area  of  responsibility. 

Well,  enough  of  that.  We  are  here  to  hear  how  you  are  going  to 
deal  with  the  past  and  make  the  prologue  even  better  than  the 
present.  And  so,  Mr.  Secretary,  we  welcome  you  and  look  forward 
to  hearing  from  you. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  open  with  a  quotation 
from  the  National  Archives,  I  was  thinking  of  a  quotation  I  should 
open  with  and  all  I  could  think  of  was  the  quotation  from  Dante's 
Inferno  where  it  says,  'Te  who  enter  here,  abandon  all  hope." 

Mr.  Regula.  I  did  not  think  I  set  the  stage  for  that  kind  of  re- 
mark. 

ANNUAL  APPROPRIATIONS 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Seriously,  I  come  once  again  in  the  spirit  that 
you  set  in  your  opening  remarks,  that  is  we  must  and  can  work  to- 
gether. Obviously  it  is  a  difficult  and  complex  time,  but  for  my 
part,  I  would  like  to  do  whatever  I  can  to  make  this  into  a  produc- 
tive experience. 

This  is  the  third  budget  that  I  have  brought  up  here  in  my  ten- 
ure as  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  just  to  reflect  on  that  transi- 
tion very  briefly,  a  great  deal  has  happened  in  those  three  years. 
The  budget  that  I  bring  you  this  year,  represents  an  increase  in 
dollars  of  one-half  of  one  percent.  Just  think  about  the  workload 
with  that  number,  remembering  again  this  is  a  Department  which 
by  and  large  does  not  give  grants-in-aid;  it  is  an  operating  agency 
which  has  people  out  on  the  ground.  The  uncontrollable  expenses 
of  the  Department,  salaries,  for  example,  have  generally  tracked 
the  rate  of  inflation  increasing  about  five  percent  over  three  years. 
This  means  that  before  we  even  start  looking  at  anything  else,  we 
have  taken  an  effective  five  percent  cut  just  because  of  uncontrol- 
lable expenses. 

Now,  we  have  responded  to  that  reality  in  a  number  of  ways.  I 
think  the  most  important  one  is  the  ongoing  downsizing  effort  at 
the  Department.  We  are  not  a  grant-making  agency,  we  are  an  op- 
erating agency,  and  that  means  we  simply  have  to  begin  stripping 
down  the  numbers.  Our  target  across  the  five-year  budget  period 
is  nine  percent,  that  is  about  7,000  FTEs.  As  I  come  here  today, 
we  have  eliminated,  through  retirements  and  buy-outs,  approxi- 
mately 1,800  positions  within  the  Department. 

The  budget  that  I  bring  you  today  has  an  increase  for  the  De- 
partment in  discretionary  spending  of  about  2.8  percent,  which 


translates  in  a  budget  of  about  $7.5  billion  to  $215  million.  Now, 
that  figure  does  not  translate  into  the  jurisdiction  of  this  committee 
because  as  you  are  all  aware,  our  budget  is  broken  between  two 
subcommittees.  That  figure  represents  the  total,  taking  into  ac- 
count some  very  significant  reductions  in  the  share  of  my  budget 
which  is  before  the  Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcommittee. 

The  budget  that  I  bring  you  today  continues  to  look  for  effi- 
ciencies, the  results  of  reorganization  that  goes  beyond  the  simple 
downsizing  of  personnel  already  described.  We  will  be  proposing  to 
eliminate  the  Office  of  Territorial  and  International  Affairs,  which 
I  am  sure  you  will  want  to  discuss.  But  it  eliminates,  just  to  give 
you  a  few  other  examples,  the  Rural  Abandoned  Mine  Program 
known  as  RAMP.  RAMP  is  being  ramped  down  to  zero.  The  Water 
Resources  Institutes  is  a  program  of  the  USGS  which  we  believe 
is  not  a  priority,  we  propose  to  eliminate  that  completely. 

Good  morning,  Mr.  Yates. 

Mr.  Yates,  (xood  morning. 

Good  morning  Mr.  Chairman. 

BUREAU  OF  MINES 

Secretary  Babbitt.  We  have  a  proposal  to  substantially  restruc- 
ture the  Bureau  of  Mines  by  consolidating  all  of  the  outlying  offices 
to  four  Centers  of  Excellence.  I  have  discussed  the  restructuring  of 
personnel,  which  is  obviously  a  part  of  that. 

Lastly,  just  a  word  about  the  areas  of  emphasis  in  this  budget. 
I  would  single  out  three  issues  for  your  attention,  which  I  am  sure 
are  on  your  list  as  well.  Those  would  be  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, the  National  Park  Service,  and  the  Science  Centers. 

BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  the  Administration's  budget  has 
an  increase  overall  in  the  Interior  side  of  $163  million.  Now,  I  am 
anticipating  a  question:  How  does  that  come  about?  There  are  two 
or  three  items  that  I  would  call  to  your  attention  at  the  outset.  The 
first  is  a  substantial  increase  of  about  $75  million  for  land  and 
water  settlements.  That  simply  reflects  the  ongoing  success  that  we 
are  having  in  trying  to  lay  to  rest  land  and  water  claims  nation- 
wide. 

Mrs.  Vucanovich  is  here  and  she  is  familiar  with  the  ongoing  ef- 
forts in  the  Truckee-Carson  Irrigation  District;  it  is  a  nice  example 
of  the  kinds  of  efforts  we  are  making.  We  have  some  very  signifi- 
cant settlements  moving  toward  completion  in  Arizona.  We  have  a 
major  settlement  on  the  threshold  of  completion  in  Wyoming.  So 
that  is  where  that  increase  comes  from. 

We  have  a  significant  increase  in  the  operating  part  of  the  BIA 
budget,  that  is  being  driven  by  an  increase  in  numbers,  that  is  just 
the  bottom  line.  Bear  in  mind  that  a  third  of  the  BIA  budget  is 
education  and  schools.  The  numbers  are  kids.  There  are  increases 
in  tribal  membership  which  means  kids  in  schools  and  that  is  driv- 
ing a  huge  piece  of  this  increase.  Per  capita  expenditures  by  the 
BIA,  if  you  take  that  as  a  measure  of  budget  direction,  have  actu- 
ally decreased  by  about  20  percent  since  1985.  But  we  have  this 
continual  per  capita  population  increase  and  that  is  reflected  in  the 
BIA  budget. 


NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

Just  a  word  about  parks.  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  you  will  be  my  exam- 
ple once  again.  I  am  going  to  be  out  at  Lake  Mead  National  Recre- 
ation Area.  It  is  a  microcosm  of  the  issues  that  we  face  in  the  Na- 
tional Park  System.  Lake  Mead,  within  my  lifetime,  was  considered 
to  be  a  hydroelectric  water  storage  facility  out  in  the  middle  of  no- 
where where  a  few  people  drove  on  a  hot  summer  day,  took  a  pic- 
ture of  their  family  standing  on  the  precipice  above  Hoover  Dam, 
and  then  departed. 

Well,  in  the  intervening  time,  Lake  Mead  has  become,  as  a  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area,  the  second  most  visited  unit  of  the  National 
Park  System.  There  are  10  million  visitors  a  year  coming  to  Lake 
Mead.  Part  of  that  is  because  things  have  changed  out  there.  It  is 
now  an  urban  park  for  Las  Vegas.  It  is  also  a  destination  resort 
and  recreation  area  increasingly  for  Southern  California  and  Ari- 
zona as  well.  So  in  the  park  budget,  we  are  looking  at  an  increase 
overall  of  about  $72  million.  Most  of  that  is  for  operation  increases. 

Now,  we  are  making  major  and  important  changes  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  National  Park  Service.  We  have  stripped  out  a  thousand 
positions  from  headquarters  all  over  this  country  and  moved  them 
out  to  the  field.  That  reorganization  plan  was  approved  by  the  ap- 
propriate folks  in  the  House  last  week,  and  I  am  very  grateful  for 
that,  because  our  first  solution  to  improving  the  National  Park  Sys- 
tem seems  to  be  to  trim  down  the  bureaucracy. 

We  cannot  eliminate  all  those  people.  We  have  taken  1,500  out 
of  headquarters,  a  thousand  of  them,  two-thirds  of  them  we  are 
putting  out  in  the  field.  In  our  judgment  we  cannot  just  strip  head- 
quarters down.  What  we  have  to  do  is  take  a  pro  rata  share  of  the 
reduction  and  move  people  out  to  be  on  hand  to  run  the  parks, 
clean  them  up,  and  show  the  visitors  their  parks  of  which  we  are 
all  so  proud. 

PARK  FEES 

Lastly  with  respect  to  parks,  I  would  call  your  attention  once 
again  to  our  legislative  proposal  to  allow  the  park  units  to  have 
more  discretion  to  raise  admission  fees  for  the  purpose  of  infra- 
structure repair  in  the  parks  and  a  companion  bill  on  concessions. 
The  average  return  on  the  concessions  in  the  park  system  is  2.5 
percent  of  gross.  That  would  never  happen  but  in  the  private  sector 
and  it  would  surely  never  happen  anywhere  but  in  a  system  where 
concessionaires,  for  good  and  sufficient  purposes,  actually  have  a 
virtual  monopoly  on  the  services  that  they  provide. 

I  am  pleased  to  tell  you  that  the  reception  from  the  various  au- 
thorizing committees  to  those  two  bills  has  been  very  positive.  I 
think  we  have  an  excellent  chance  of  getting  a  really  good  hearing 
on  those  two  bills.  For  that  reason,  I  have  included  $30  million  on 
the  receipt  side  of  this  budget.  That  does  not  project  concession  rev- 
enues. It  does  project  admission  fee  increases  that  would  be  realis- 
tic in  the  1996  cycle  if  that  legislation  passes. 

Lastly 

Mr.  Regula.  Excuse  me.  Does  that  include  a  provision  the  money 
goes  back  in  the  park? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Yes,  it  does. 


Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Yes,  it  does,  starting  in  1997. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  In  a  specific  park? 

Secretary  BABBITT.  Yes.  Actually,  there  are  two  variants  that 
have  been  discussed  in  the  legislation  to  date.  One  was  100  percent 
to  the  park  of  origin  and  the  other  was  50  percent,  the  rest  to  be 
allocated  throughout  the  system. 

SCIENCE 

Lastly,  a  word  about  the  science  agencies.  National  Biological 
Service,  the  Geological  Survey  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  I  believe 
and  continue  to  believe  that  the  answer  to  budget  austerity  is  not 
to  eliminate  science.  The  answer  to  differences  about  regulatory 
policy  is  not  to  turn  science  into  the  fall  guy  for  differences  in  regu- 
latory policies  over  Endangered  Species  and  the  like.  The  science 
agencies,  in  my  judgment,  are  there  to  provide  hard,  cold  facts. 

Across  the  last  three  years,  I  have  taken  great  pains  to  try  to 
segregate  the  science  agencies,  get  them  away  from  the  regulators, 
put  them  under  nationally  known  scientists  and  say  your  job  is  to 
look  at  the  facts.  Then  we  can  continue  the  debate  about  regulatory 
policy  and  how  it  is  you  use  the  science,  but  not  to  use  science  as 
the  strawman  for  the  debate  that  dawns  elsewhere. 

With  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  ready  for  the  inferno. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Babbitt  follows:] 


Statement  of  Bruce  babbitt 

secretary  of  the  interior 

Before  the  house  appropriations  Subcommittee 

ON  interior  and  related  agencies 

February  15, 1995 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  at  today's  hearing  on  the  FY  1996  budget  request  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

No  other  place  on  earth  have  the  people  of  a  country  made  a  greater  commitment  to 
the  conservation  of  natural  and  cultural  resources  than  in  America.  The  value  this 
Nation  has  placed  on  that  commitment  is  reflected  in  the  priority  placed  by  both  the 
President  and  the  Congress  on  Federal  funding  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  - 
the  Nation's  premier  conservation  agency.  The  FY  1996  budget  of  the  Department 
reflects  a  continuation  of  that  priority  by  the  President. 

Total  funding  for  the  Interior  Department  (including  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation) 
for  FY  1996  in  current  and  permanent  accounts  will  be  $9.77  billion,  a  net  decrease  of 
$9.9  million  from  1995.  For  funds  subject  to  aimual  appropriation  by  the  Congress, 
the  FY  1996  budget  for  the  Department  seeks  a  net  discretionary  total  of  $7.56  billion. 
This  is  a  modest  increase  of  $215  million,  or  2.9  percent,  over  FY  1995,  but  is  only  $40 
million,  or  one  half  of  one  percent,  more  than  the  amount  provided  for  the 
Department  in  FY  1994.  The  Department's  request  for  net  discretionary  funding  for 
programs  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Subcommittee  totals  $6.78  billion  in  FY  1996, 
compared  with  $6.52  billion  in  FY  1995.  These  totals  assume  discretionary  savings  of 
$32  million  from  passage  of  park  fee  legislation  and  a  forthcoming  budget 
amendment  reducing  Bureau  of  Mines  spending  by  $20  million. 

It  is  important  to  put  these  numbers  in  perspective.  As  I  testified  when  I  appeared 
before  this  Subcommittee  in  January,  most  of  our  budget  pays  for  people.  In  the 
Department's  land  management  and  science  agencies,  about  80  percent  of  our 
funding  is  in  operational  accounts  and  pays  for  day-to-day,  on-the-ground  work  by 
park  managers,  refuge  staffs,  and  working  scientists.  In  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
(BIA),  86  cents  of  every  dollar  appropriated  in  the  Operation  of  Indian  Programs 
account  goes  to  reservations  for  tribal  priority  programs,  tribcd  government, 
education,  and  other  programs. 

Between  FY  1994  and  FY  1996,  our  cost  of  doing  business  as  a  result  of  pay  increases 
and  other  uncontrollable  changes  will  go  up  by  4.8  percent.  At  Yellowstone 
National  Park,  for  example,  this  is  equivalent  to  losing  the  salaries  for  23  full-time 
staff  members.  The  modest  increase  we  have  proposed  for  FY  1996  is  targeted  to 
maintaining  our  core  responsibilities  in  the  face  of  these  increasing  costs.  Together 
with  the  redirection  of  resources  from  administrative  overhead  to  programs  that  we 
are  achieving  through  our  National  Performance  Review  (NPR)  efforts,  the  FY  1996 
budget  will  provide  the  level  of  resources  necessary  to  preserve  our  magnificent 


National  Parks,  maintain  our  other  land  management  and  science  programs,  and 
meet  the  commitment  of  the  Federal  Government  to  Native  Americans. 

National  Parks: 

The  National  Parks  are  immerisely  popular  vfith  the  American  public.  Visitation  to 
parks  and  recreation  areas  continues  to  grow;  estimated  FY  1996  park  visitation  will 
be  276  million,  the  equivalent  of  one  visit  to  a  National  Park  during  the  year  by 
every  American.  The  budget  responds  to  the  extra  demands  of  increased  use  by  the 
camper,  bird-watcher,  angler,  and  hunter. 

The  budget  for  the  National  Park  Service  (NPS)  proposes  an  $80  million  increase  in 
the  park  operatior\s  account.  This  increase  will  fund  an  across-the-board  increase  for 
all  park  units  of  2.4  percent  to  meet  the  demands  of  increased  visitation  and 
continuing  maintenance  requirements,  and  unique  natural  resources  and 
professional  training  programs.  Additional  increases  are  proposed  for  selected  parks 
facing  pressing  needs.  The  budget  for  NPS  also  includes  a  $15  million  increase  to 
implement  the  new  Crime  legislation,  with  lighting  and  other  security  measures  at 
local  parks;  and  $67  million  for  a  major  effort  to  remove  from  parks  dilapidated  and 
urisightly  trailers  that  are  used  for  employee  housing  and  replace  them  with 
permanent  housing  and  repair  or  construct  other  housing. 

The  NPS  budget  also  continues  my  emphasis  on  entrepreneurial  management. 
Legislation  to  accompany  the  budget  proposes  expanded  fee  collection  authority  and 
new  authority  to  generate  revenue  through  leasing  of  unused  park  structures. 

Indian  Affairs: 

In  1994,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  a  sitting  President  invited  all  Indian  tribal 
leaders  to  meet  at  the  White  House  to  promote  a  truly  govemment-to-govemment 
relationship.  This  was  followed  by  a  "Listening  conference"  in  which  I  participated 
with  the  Attorney  General  and  other  Cabinet  Secretaries  to  hear  from  tribal  leaders. 

The  emphasis  placed  on  Indian  affairs  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
Governmentwide  funding  for  Indian  programs  in  the  FY  1996  budget  is  increasing 
by  $418  million.  This  includes  $163  million  for  BIA,  $98  nuUion  for  the  Indian 
Health  Service,  and  $157  million  for  other  agencies.  The  centerpiece  of  this 
Administration's  policy  is  self-determination  and  tribal  priorities. 

Building  on  the  base  of  these  meetings,  the  FY  1996  budget  for  BIA  strengthens  our 
commitment  to  meaningful  self-determination.  The  percentage  of  the  BIA 
operating  budget  distributed  on  the  basis  of  priorities  established  by  Tribes  at  the 
local  level  is  proposed  to  increase  from  34  percent  to  48  percent,  as  a  result  of  the 
transfer  of  the  contract  support  and  general  assistance  programs  to,  and  program 
increases  of  $18.3  million,  for  Tribal  Priority  Allocations. 


In  addition  to  the  increase  for  Tribal  Priority  Allocations,  proposed  increases  include 
$27.7  million  for  other  reservation  based  programs,  such  as  tribal  justice  and  child 
protection;  $32  million  for  increasing  school  enrollments,  currently  estimated  at 
about  50,000  Indian  children;  $22  million  for  school  construction  to  address  the 
serious  backlog  of  health  and  safety  needs  at  more  than  180  schools;  $12  million  to 
continue  the  repair  of  five  high  hazard  dams  on  reservations;  and  $12  million  for 
tribal  lard  consolidation. 

Science  Programs: 

I  would  like  to  stress  the  importance  of  our  science  programs  to  the  Nation.  The 
Department's  budget  continues  to  support  a  strong,  independent  program  of 
scientific  research  to  provide  basic  earth  science,  biological,  and  minerals  data  for  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  Nation.  Agencies  that  both  conduct  science  and  make 
regulatory  decisions  may  be  suspect  of  favoring  research  that  supports  their 
preferred  outcome;  however,  the  Department's  earth  and  biological  scientists  carry 
out  their  work  in  non-regvilatory  agencies.  They  do  not  make  regulatory  decisions. 
This  enables  them  to  provide  objective  input  to  complex  debates  without  raising 
questions  of  motive  or  influence.  Our  science  programs  are  used  to  make  informed 
decisions  about  the  use  of  our  resources  and  to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of  our 
citizens.  These  would  not  be  done  by  the  private  sector. 

Overall,  science  funding  is  proposed  at  the  same  level  as  FY  1995.  The  FY  1996 
request  for  the  Geological  Survey  is  $586.4  million,  an  increase  of  $15  million  above 
FY  1995;  the  request  for  the  National  Biological  Service  is  $172.7  million,  an  increase 
of  $5.8  million;  and  the  request  for  the  Bureau  of  Mines  is  $132.5  million,  a  decrease 
of  $20  million  below  FY  1995  which  is  part  of  the  second  phase  of  the  Reinventing 
Government  initiative  and  will  be  formally  transmitted  to  tiie  Congress  by  a  budget 
amendment.  With  respect  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  it  has  conducted  a  formal 
program  review  to  find  ways  to  reorganize  and  streamline,  as  envisioned  by  the 
NPR.  The  changes  being  implemented  maximize  the  application  of  the  Bureau's 
program  and  staff  to  develop  programs  to  solve  national  problems  related  to  past 
mining  activities  and  other  environmental  needs. 

By  streamlining  and  redirecting  resources,  we  have  been  able  to  fund  our  highest 
priority  science  programs.  A  few  examples  of  these  include  the  National  Water 
Quality  Assessment  program,  the  Earthquake  Monitoring  program,  and  providing 
biological  information  to  States  to  assist  them  in  managing  migratory  birds  and 
other  wildlife. 

Partnerships: 

The  FY  1996  budget  also  provides  support  for  partnerships  with  States'  and  local 
governments  in  order  to  make  more  resources  directly  available  to  them.  About 
$1.5  billion  of  the  Department's  budget  will  go  to  States  in  grants  and  payments. 
Two-thirds  of  this  funding  is  provided  from  permanent  appropriations  that  do  not 


have  to  be  requested  each  year.  For  that  part  that  must  be  annually  appropriated, 
OUT  budget  seeks  an  increase  of  $53  million,  or  12.6  percent,  including  increases  of 
$29  million  for  Cooperative  Endangered  Species  Grants  to  help  States  and  local 
communities  plan  and  fund  land  acquisition  projects  supporting  Habitat 
Conservation  Plans  and  $10  million  for  Payments  in  Lieu  of  Taxes  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  local  governments,  particularly  in  Western  States. 

The  FY  1996  budget  continues  a  number  of  partnership  activities  where  v^e  have 
successfully  worked  with  States,  local  governments,  private  groups,  and  other 
Federal  agencies.  For  example,  the  1996  budget  for  the  President's  Forest  Plan  will 
provide  a  total  of  $79  million,  an  increase  of  $23  million  above  FY  1995.  The 
Administration  is  committed  to  meeting  timber  sales  targets  in  partnership  with 
other  agencies  and  the  affected  States.  The  budget  includes  $30  million  for  the  "Jobs 
in  the  Woods"  program,  which  focuses  on  stream  restoration  and  which  has 
contributed  to  the  economic  revitalization  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  where 
unemployment  is  the  lowest  in  a  generation. 

Another  example  of  the  Department's  commitment  to  partnerships  is  in  South 
Florida  which  will  continue  its  focus  on  the  restoration  of  the  fragile  Everglades 
ecosystem,  v^rith  a  total  budget  of  $62  million,  an  increase  of  $15  million  over  last 
year.  Restoring  this  ecosystem  has  been  a  coordinated  effort  among  Interior,  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  Commerce,  Agriculture,  EPA,  Justice,  and  the  State  of 
Florida.  Our  successes  during  the  past  year  include  ending  long-standing  litigation, 
developing  a  draft  report  to  guide  Federal  restoration  efforts,  and  releasing  for  public 
review  a  draft  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  study  for  replumbing.  Funding  for  FY  1996 
will  focus  on  critical  science  to  aid  in  restoration,  additional  land  protection,  and 
continued  water  deliveries  to  Everglades  National  Park  and  Loxahatchee  National 
Wildlife  Refuge. 

Another  partnership  effort  is  the  Appalachian  Clean  Streams  initiative  headed  up 
by  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining.  The  Appalachian  region's  most  serious  water 
quality  problem  is  pollution  caused  by  add  mine  drainage,  which  has  destroyed 
more  than  7,000  miles  of  stream.  This  initiative,  which  is  to  prevent  acid  mine 
drainage,  dean  up  damaged  streams,  and  enhance  fishing  and  other  recreation, 
involves  key  partnerships  with  other  Federal  agencies.  State  coal  regulatory 
authorities,  fish  and  wildlife  agendes,  local  water  districts,  and  coal  field  residents. 
The  FY  1996  budget  has  targeted  $11  million  for  this  effort. 

Reinventing  the  Interior  Department: 

The  Department's  budget  also  focuses  on  three  management  areas  within  - 
streamlining,  reengineering,  and  customer  service  —  as  a  way  to  achieve  the  goal  of 
ensuring  that  the  funding  the  American  people  provide  is  used  as  effidently  and 
productively  as  possible.  We  have  been  a  leader  in  the  Administration's  initiative 
to  reinvent  Government.  In  FY  1995  we  will  continue  to  meet  the  growing  demand 
for  services  with  fewer  dollars.     In  FY  1996,  the  Department  will  continue  its 
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reinvention  efforts  with  phase  two  of  the  NPR.  This  will  be  a  top-to-bottom  review 
of  all  programs  and  activities.  The  Department  will  be  annoimdng  the  results  of 
this  review  in  the  near  future. 

Receipts: 

The  Department  also  collects  revenues  from  the  leasing  of  natural  gas  and  oil 
resources,  both  offshore  and  onshore,  from  coal,  timber,  and  grazing  on  Federal 
lands,  and  from  numerous  other  sources,  such  as  recreation  fees.  Total  receipts  are 
estimated  at  $6.9  billion  in  FY  1996,  an  increase  of  $1.4  billion  above  the  current 
estimate  for  FY  1995.  The  increase  is  due  primarily  to  the  projected  release  of  $1.4 
billion  in  OCS  escrowed  funds.  It  also  includes  additional  revenue  from  new 
authority  to  set  park  entrance  fees  ($32  million)  and  NPS  facility  leasing  ($8  million). 

Conclusion: 

As  I  indicated  when  I  appeared  before  this  Subcommittee  leist  month,  we  have  an 
important  task  to  imdertake.  I  believe  we  have  submitted  a  good  budget  that  reflects 
the  need  to  streamline  and  make  Government  more  efficient,  while  still  meeting 
the  varied,  national  responsibilities  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  I  look 
forward  to  working  v«th  you  to  meet  these  responsibilities. 

This  concludes  my  prepared  statement.  I  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions. 
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Mr.  Regula.  For  those  that  came  in  late,  I  think  you  should  re- 
peat your  quote. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  The  chairman  started  this  with  a  quotation 
and  feeling  it  was  my  responsibility  to  respond  to  the  quotation,  I 
could  think  only  of  Dante's  Inferno  and  the  inscription,  'Te  who 
enter  here,  abandon  all  hope." 

Mr.  Yates.  Not  like  Flo  Ziegfield's,  "The  most  beautiful  girls  in 
the  world  come  through  these  doors". 

Mr.  Skaggs.  You  can  get  away  with  that,  Sid. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  would  like  to  give  the  Ranking  Minority  Member 
the  opportunity  to  make  a  brief  statement,  if  he  would  like.  I  was 
able  to  do  that  before  you  arrived. 

RETURN  PUBLIC  LAND  TO  STATES 

Mr.  Yates.  I  have  no  statement  of  any  kind  except  I  keep  asking 
at  every  committee  meeting  I  go  to,  the  question  that  was  raised 
by  the  Heritage  Foundation  as  it  appeared  before  our  committee 
and  they  want  to  close  all  public  lands,  return  them  to  the  States. 
I  tell  them  it  is  my  impression  that  the  States  never  had  them  in 
the  first  instance,  except  perhaps  for  purchases;  that  the  lands 
were  all  Federal  when  it  started  and  then  we  made  parks  out  of 
them. 

Do  you  have  an  opinion  on  the  closing  of  the  parks,  on  the  forests 
and  the  lands  in  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  and  all  of  your 
historical  places? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  This  is,  as  I  think  we  are  all  aware,  a  debate 
which  sort  of  gets  stirred  up  with  each  new  generation.  This  is  a 
western  debate  which  took  place  under  Teddy  Roosevelt.  It  took 
place  again  in  the  1920s. 

Mr.  Yates.  Teddy  Roosevelt  opened  the  park  system. 

Secretary  BABBITT.  Teddy  Roosevelt  was  on  my  side  of  this  de- 
bate, yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  Oh,  okay,  right.  And  he  is  today,  too. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  And  he  continues  to  guide  me. 

Mr.  Taylor.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  he  recognized  the  differences 
between  Parks  and  Forest  Service  and  had  good  sense  in  managing 
natural  resources. 

Mr.  Regula.  We  are  getting  a  variety  of  opinions  here. 

Mr.  Yates.  Perhaps  Mr.  Pinchot  could  opine. 

Mr.  Taylor.  If  it  is  open  to  discussion,  I  just  thought  I  would 
throw  that  at  it. 

Secretary  BABBITT.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  think  where  I'm 

Mr.  Yates.  You  do  not  agree  with  that  contention? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  wanted  to  get  that  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay,  well,  I  will  save  my  questions.  I  have  a  num- 
ber for  the  record.  But  the  gentlelady  from  Nevada  was  the  first 
to  arrive. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Thank  you  very  much. 

TRUCKEE-CARSON  NEGOTIATIONS 

Well,  I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  Secretary  on  several  people 
who  are  doing  a  wonderful  job  and  one  is  Betsy  Rieke  who  is  deal- 
ing with  the  Truckee  River,  the  Truckee-Carson  negotiation,  which 
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you  know.  And  people  in  my  district,  particularly  in  Fallon,  are 
going  to  miss  her  because  she  has  just  done  a  wonderful  job.  I  feel 
there  is  hope  in  getting  that  solved  and  I  am  sure  that  she  will  be 
filling  you  in  if  she  has  not  already.  It  has  been  going  on  for  well 
over  80  years,  which  you  know. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Will  the  gentlelady  yield? 

Mrs.  VuCANOViCH.  Be  happy. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  The  gentlelady  from  Nevada  is  very  encouraged  and 
hopeful,  I  am  nervous  about  Betsy  Rieke. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Are  you  really? 

Mr.  KoLBE.  I  am  not  serious. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  She  has  done  a  wonderful  job. 

Mr.  Yates.  About  her  work  or  other  reasons? 

Mr.  KoLBE.  Something  about  the  difference  between  Arizona  and 
Nevada,  that  is  the  issue. 

LAKE  MEAD  NATIONAL  RECREATION  AREA 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  And  the  other  point,  I  spoke  to  you  earlier  be- 
fore this  meeting  started,  and  I  really  appreciate  your  going  to 
Lake  Mead.  As  you  well  know,  we  mentioned,  when  we  had  Direc- 
tor Kennedy  in  front  of  our  joint  committee  that  there  were  some 
current  concerns  that  I  have  at  Lake  Mead,  and  you  well  know  the 
wastewater  treatment  is  in  violation  of  local  county  code  and  the 
county  threatened  to  shut  down  the  treatment  plant. 

One  of  the  things  that  concerns  me  is  that  the  Park  Service, 
there  is  no  mention  in  their  budget  of  their  intent  to  improve  this 
wastewater  treatment  at  Lake  Mead,  and  is  it  part  of  what  you  are 
going  to  do  when  you  are  out  there? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  that  is  really  the  purpose 
of  my  trip  to  just  see  if  I  can  get  into  some  detail  about  that  entire 
set  of  issues  and  try  to  find 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  As  you  know,  the  concessionaires  are  a  prob- 
lem and  we  feel  we  need  a  little  more  fairness  in  dealing  with  that 
and  we  have  talked  about  that.  So  I  will  not  belabor  that  point,  but 
I  appreciate  your  going  out  there  because  I  think  it  is  going  to  be 
helpful  for  my  constituents  who  are  concerned. 

MINING  PATENTS 

One  of  the  other  things  that  I  did  want  to  talk  to  you  about  was 
the  recent  decision  of  the  Federal  District  Court  in  the  case  of 
Independence  Mining  versus  the  Secretary  of  Interior.  Your  prede- 
cessor used  to  say  he  was  sued  all  the  time,  so  I  guess  maybe  all 
you  secretaries  get  used  to  it. 

But  as  you  probably  remember  in  the  Barrett  case  last  year, 
there  was  a  lawsuit  brought  against  the  Department  to  force  action 
on  a  pending  mineral  patent  application  under  the  Mining  Law  of 
1872.  Writ  of  mandamus  was  not  granted  and  the  judge  stated, 
quote,  that  a  remedy,  if  any,  lies  with  the  Nevada  Congressional 
delegation  and  not  the  Federal  courts. 

So  as  a  member  of  this  delegation,  I  would  like  to  know  how  you 
intend  to  fulfill  your  duties  under  the  current  mining  law  and  act 
upon  those  mineral  patent  applications  with  the  Department.  The 
Department  has  deemed  to  make  the  exemption  criteria  in  the  fis- 
cal year  1995  Interior  Appropriations  Act  a  moratorium. 
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So  I  just  want  to  know  kind  of  where  that  stands. 

Secretary  BABBITT.  Sure.  We  are  working  very  aggressively  on 
the  backlog  of  applications  which  were  clearly  grandfathered  out  of 
that  moratorium.  Now,  as  you  know,  just  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  are  not  obsessive  students  of  the  details  of  mining  law,  the 
process  of  getting  patents  has  two  halves.  And  interestingly 
enough,  the  first  thing  that  is  given  is  what  is  known  as  a  first- 
half  final  certificate,  but  it  is  in  fact  only  a  first-half  certificate. 
Those  are  the  important  ones  because  when  a  mine,  when  a  claim- 
ant has  a  first-half  certificate,  they  are  really  in  business.  And  al- 
though the  process  is  not  over,  they  can  get  out  and  start  mining. 

We  have  issued — I  think  40  or  50  first-half  certificates  in  the  last 
60  days,  and  will  have  committed  to  have  all  grandfathered  first- 
half  certificates  out  by  June.  We  will  have  the  backlog  cleaned  up. 

The  second  half  final  certificates  are  a  much  more  complex  issue 
because  there  is  a  mineral  survey  required  and  all  I  can  say  is  we 
are  working  on  those. 

Lastly,  I  have  talked  with  my  Solicitor  about  the  cutoff  date  on 
grandfathering  and  all  I  can  say  is  I  think  we  have  an  honest  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  It  is  one  that,  obviously,  this  committee  can  take 
up  when  it  decides  on  whether  or  not  and  how  to  extend  the  patent 
moratorium. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Well,  I  just  wonder  if  there  are  enough  re- 
sources with  your  request  for  BLM  and  its  office  of  the  Solicitor, 
whether — it  is  my  understanding  there  are  388  applications,  and 
how  many  FTEs  and  dollars  are  necessary  to  get  on  with  this  job? 
Would  you  want  to  estimate  or  would  you  like  to  let  us  know? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Well,  the  Solicitor  could  always  use  a  few 
more  lawyers.  If  that  is  what  you  had  in  mind. 

Mrs.  VuCANOViCH.  You  heard  what  they  said  about  lawyers  and 
Members  of  Congress  the  other  day. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Seriously,  I  think  we  are  getting  up  to  speed 
on  this.  There  are  388  patent  applications.  I  have  signed  55  certifi- 
cates since  October.  That  means  there  are  56  first-half  to  be  re- 
viewed. We  will  have  those  done  in  the  next  few  months.  The  bal- 
ance of  those  must  be,  in  fact,  final  certificates.  I  think  the  re- 
source issue  on  the  final  certificate  is  the  mineral  review  surveys, 
and  I  would  be  willing  to  look  at  the  resource  issue.  That  is  clearly 
a  field  responsibility  of  the  Bureau,  and  there  is  a  backlog  there. 

Mrs.  VuCANOVlCH.  Then  we  are  talking  about  your  Bureau,  but 
then  we  are  talking  about  the  Bureau  of  Mines  closing  down.  That 
is  nothing  new.  We  have  heard  that  a  lot  of  times,  but — I  don't 
know  whether  that  is  a  good  thing  to  do  or  not.  I  think  we  are 
going  to  be  looking  at  that,  obviously,  but  I  know  it  has  been  pro- 
posed, not  just  by  your  administration  but  by  others. 

I  have  no  further  questions.  Thank  you.  And  anything  else  I  will 
submit  to  you  for  the  record. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  the  first-half  certificate  required 
before  the  mining  can  begin? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  I  think  the  answer  to  that  is,  as  a  practical 
matter,  yes.  You  can  prospect  and  develop  your  claim,  but  in  the 
absence  of  a  first-half  certificate,  I  think  as  a  practical  matter, 
there  will  not  be  any  capital  available  or  anything  else. 
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Mr.  Regula.  Without  the  first=half? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Without  the  first-half  certificate. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  there  can  be  a  long  delay  between  the  first-half 
and  second-half  which  actually  conveys  title  if  I  understand  its  cor- 
rectly. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  I  think  that  is  correct.  In  almost  all  cases 
what  I  hear  from  mining  companies  is,  when  we  have  the  first-half 
certificate,  we  are  home  free.  The  reason  is  that  once  you  start 
mining  on  a  commercial  basis,  you  have  crossed  the  barrier  to  the 
second-half  which  is  somebody  has  to  come  out  and  see  if  it  is  an 
economical  deposit.  Well  in  fact,  if  you  are  already  mining  it,  you 
have  just  about  answered  that  question. 

Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Skaggs. 

committee  room 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Before  asking  the  Sec- 
retary a  couple  of  questions,  I  have  been  looking  around  the  room 
and  noting  the  Chairman's  new  decorations  and  trying  to  figure  out 
the  symbology,  especially  for  us  Minority  Members.  There  are  three 
pictures  of  letting  off  steam,  which  I  think  is  instructive;  one  deep 
underwater;  and  then  some  serious  coal  mining  with  mules  over 
here.  And  I  just  hope  that  you  will  enlighten  us  as  to  the  message 
that  we  should  derive. 

Mr.  Regula.  If  you  will  yield,  I  think  you  have  already  said  it. 
I  might  point  out  these  two  are  from  Arizona  in  recognition  of  the 
Vice  Chairman  from 

Mr.  Yates.  Arizona?  That  beautiful? 

Mr.  KOLBE.  The  Ranking  Member  knows  how  beautiful  it  is.  He 
has  been  there  and  seen  it  all. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  always  think  of  Arizona  as  dry.  Those  are  beautiful. 
Where  in  Arizona  are  those  taken? 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Those  Saguaros  on  the  left  there  are  on  the 
Coranado  National  Forest. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  can't  sec  any  Saguaros. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Gets  Mr.  Kolbe  all  choked  up. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  My  voice  is  worse  than  I  feel. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Anyway,  sorry  for  the  digression. 

NATIONAL  BIOLOGICAL  SERVICE 

Mr.  Secretary,  there  are  certainly  several  new  and  returning  col- 
leagues in  this  body  that  see  the  National  Biological  Service  as  the 
center  of  high  villainy  in  the  executive  branch  and  are  concerned 
that  this  is  going  to  expedite,  accelerate,  increase  listings  for  en- 
dangered species;  be  a  regulatory  body  of  some  notion  that  its  real 
mission  is  to  find  species  for  listing. 

And  I  just  wanted  to  give  you  an  opportunity  again  to  make  a 
record  about  exactly  what  is  contemplated  and  authorized  for  the 
Service  to  be  about. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Well,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  work 
being  done  by  the  Biological  Service  is  a  continuation  of  develop- 
ment of  issues  that  have  been  with  the  Department  for  most  of  this 
century:  migratory  birds,  and  the  administration  of  the  waterfowl 
laws  and  regulations;  a  great  deal  of  aquatic  research  out  of  the 
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Center  in  Oregon,  particularly  in  recent  months  a  great  deal  of  re- 
search on  the  propagation  of  native  salmon  stocks;  down  south  at 
the  Southern  Research  Center  in  Lafayette,  the  research  there  is 
on  the  restoration  of  the  forested — the  hardwood  forests  of  the  river 
bottoms  in  the  Mississippi  River  Valley,  to  repropagate  those.  A 
great  deal  of  work  is  on  the  disappearance  of  the  coastal  wetlands 
in  Louisiana,  which  are  disappearing  to  the  tune  of  40  square  miles 
a  year  and  taking  the  fisheries  with  them. 

We  are  currently  working  out  of  the  Lacrosse  Laboratory  in  Wis- 
consin on  the  death  of  a  couple  dozen  eagles,  wild  bald  eagles  from 
a  wildlife  refuge  in  Arkansas.  A  few  days  later,  there  were  seven 
or  eight  bald  eagle  deaths  at  a  refuge  in  Wisconsin.  There  is  some- 
thing going  on  in  the  land  and  so  far  nobody  has  figured  it  out.  But 
that  is  an  example  of  what  they  do  at  the  Lacrosse  Laboratory. 

This  notion  that  we  are  doing  a  lot  of  surveys  is  really  not  accu- 
rate. What  we  are  doing,  and  it  is  being  done  in  partnership  with 
States — get  Ron  PuUiam  over  here  and  he  will  explain,  is  working 
very  hard  to  coordinate  and  work  with  State  biological  and 
biodiversity  projects.  I  saw  that  in  Oklahoma  last  week  where  the 
Oklahoma  Biological  Survey  is  doing  a  diversity  project  statewide 
that  we  are  helping  with. 

We  are  again  coming  to  the  end  of  the  table.  We  have  an  excel- 
lent one  in  Nevada.  The  biodiversity  center  at  the  University  of  Ne- 
vada is  really  a  first-rate  academic  organization. 

Mr.  Regula.  Is  that  part  of  NBS? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  No.  It  has  some  money  out  of  our  budget  but 
it  is  a  State  operation.  We  work  very  closely  with  it.  You  are  going 
to  think  I  came  over  here  prepared  to  talk  about  the  Congress- 
woman  from  Nevada,  but  I  cannot  resist  another  example  to  show 
you  how  this  can  work. 

Mr.  Regula.  Pays  to  come  first. 

Mrs.  VuCANOViCH.  We  have  a  lot  of  interests  together. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  About  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  a  petition  start- 
ed floating  up  to  list  the  Nevada  blue  butterfly.  We  went  to  the 
University  of  Nevada  and,  together,  in  a  joint  project  went  out  and 
started  looking  at  the  landscape  and  were  able  to  come  back  as  a 
result  of  some  quality  surveys  and  say  we  reject  this  petition  out 
of  hand.  There  is  no  problem.  There  are  plenty  of  them  out  there. 
I  think  that  is  the  more  common  result  of  this  kind  of  effort  but 
always  done  through  these  cooperative  efforts  with  state  biological 
organizations. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Perhaps  next  week  or  the  week  after 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Oh,  by  the  way,  if  I  may,  seeing  Mr.  Bevill 
here,  I  would  also  point  out  that  the  Biological  Service  was  really 
the  key  player  in  doing  the  genetic  work  on  it. 

Mr.  Bevill.  Best  program  you  have,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Yates.  Doing  the  work  on  what? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  The  Alabama  sturgeon,  the  once  vigorous 
Alabama  sturgeon.  Now  extinct. 

Mr.  Yates.  Now  extinct. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  That  is  what  Mr.  Bevill  tells  me. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Let's  do  this  on  Mr.  Bevill's  time. 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes,  we  will  give  you  a  little  extra,  Mr.  Skaggs. 
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Mr.  Bevill.  Would  you  yield  me  some  time? 

TAKINGS 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Next  week,  week  after,  we  will  probably  be  getting 
to  the  Floor  of  the  House,  H.R.  9,  which  includes  provisions  dealing 
with  takings.  I  am  just  wondering  if  the  Department  has  taken  a 
look  at  the  implications  of  that  provision  for  your  normal  oper- 
ations, whether  there  will  be  additional  costs  that  you  would  incur 
under  the  provisions  of  that  legislation,  effects  on  your  efforts  to 
protect  public  lands,  health  and  safety,  whatever. 

Secretary  BABBITT.  Mr.  Skaggs,  I  have  not,  in  all  candor,  been 
in  the  forefront  of  the  Administration's  response  to  that  legislation. 
I  can  tell  you  what  we  have  been  doing  in  the  Department  to  deal 
with  the  takings  issue.  My  sense  and  my  feeling  is  that  we  do  have 
an  important  issue  with  the  Endangered  Species  Act  and  that  is 
the  extent  to  which  habitat  and  listing  decisions  impact  small  land- 
owners. 

And  that  while  nothing  we  are  doing,  in  my  judgment,  rises  to 
the  level  of  a  constitutional  taking,  there  are  serious  issues  of  fair- 
ness. We  must  reform  our  administration  of  this  act  to  say  to  small 
landowners  we  are  not  going  to  be  in  a  position  of  simply  depriving 
you  of  reasonable  use  of  your  property. 

4(d)  RULE 

Now,  that  is  translated  most  notably  into  the  use  of  the  so-called 
4(d)  rules.  We  issued  one  in  the  State  of  Washington  last  week.  In 
the  context  of  the  forest  plan  in  the  northwest,  we  were  able  to  say 
of  Washington  that  we  are  moving  every  wood  lot  owner  who  has 
a  wood  lot  of  less  than  80  acres  out  from  under  the  regulatory  pro- 
visions of  this  forest  plan. 

Again,  we  were  able  to  do  that  because  we  had  enough  science 
and  enough  analytical  power  to  structure  the  forest  plan  and  pull- 
ing it  back  to  Federal  land  and  some  of  the  adjoining  large  timber 
tracts.  That  is  an  experience  that  I  think  we  can  repeat  and  must 
repeat  in  every  case  where  you  have  small  landowners. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  I  suspect  my  time  is  up. 

Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Bevill. 

Mr.  Bevill.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  welcome  you,  too,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  commend 
you  on  this  science  program  because  I  think  this  has  certainly 
added  fairness  to  the  enforcement  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act. 
I  will  be  one  of  your  best  supporters  on  that  program.  I  especially 
want  to  commend  you  for  what  you  have  just  said  about  the  land- 
owners and  the  impact  it  has  where  you  restrict  a  person's  use  of 
land  and  he  gets  no  pay  for  it.  I  have  seen  some  very  unjust  situa- 
tions like  that. 

WATER  RESOURCE  RESEARCH  INSTITUTES 

I  am  concerned  about  the  Water  Resources  Research  Institute 
being  eliminated.  We  have  Auburn  University  in  my  State  that  has 
played  a  very  leading  role  in  that  program.  I  would  like  to  know 
how  these  needs  will  be  met  now. 

Do  you  have  any  suggestions? 
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Secretary  Babbitt.  Mr.  Bevill,  the  programs  are  proposed  for 
elimination  not  because  we  doubt  their  efTicacy.  This  issue  of  water 
resources,  which  used  to  be  just  sort  of  an  in-group  debate  among 
westerners,  has  now  rippled  out  to  a  Nationwide  issue  that  in- 
volves a  lot  of  serious  issues,  for  agriculture,  for  cities,  and  all  the 
rest  of  our  citizens. 

I  think  a  partial  answer,  if  in  fact  you  choose  to  accept  our  rec- 
ommendation, is  to  go  back  and  look  at  the  USGS  cooperative  pro- 
grams. The  Geological  Survey  has  this  National  Water  Quality  As- 
sessment Program  which  has  been  enormously  successful  and  has 
a  major  State  involvement  component. 

What  I  will  do  as  a  result  of  this  question  is  see  if  I  can  go  back 
and  look  at  the  extent  in  which  the  NAWQA  program  and  existing 
cooperative  programs  cover  some  of  that  same  ground  or  might 
have  space  to  protect  some  of  those  programs.  I  don't  know  the  an- 
swer to  that. 

Mr.  Bevill.  Thank  you.  You  might  want  to  put  that  in  the 
record. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Gk)od. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Water  Resources  Research  Institutes 

The  decision  to  eliminate  funding  for  the  Water  Resources  Research  Institutes 
(WRRI)  program  came  as  a  result  of  difficult  priority  considerations  and  the 
availability  of  funding  within  budget  targets.  Funding  for  all  U.S.  Geological  Survey 
(USGS)  programs  is  reviewed  annually  during  a  complicated  and  lengthy  budget 
formulation  process.   In  developing  the  FY  1996  budget,  the  WRRI  program  was 
considered  among  all  priorities  and  with  respect  to  the  highest  priority  needs  of  the 
Nation  for  earth  science  information. 

Despite  the  elimination  of  direct  grant  fvmding  for  the  program,  USGS  will  continue 
to  provide  support  to  university  research  in  several  ways.   An\ong  these  are 
cooperative  agreements  and  fimding  to  university  professors  currently  employed  in 
universities  that  are  designated  as  WRR  Institutes.   This  funding  will  support 
research  projects  that  supplement  USGS  work  and  meet  information  needs  of 
several  USGS  programs,  including  the  Federal  State  Cooperative  Program  and  the 
National  Water  Quality  Assessment  Program. 

Additionally,  the  USGS  is  working  with  universities,  including  members  of  the 
WRRI  program,  to  develop  a  student  internship  program.   This  program  will 
provide  funding  from  USGS  projects  to  universities  for  support  of  students  that  will 
work  with  USGS  scientists  and  technicians.   Although  these  arrangements  will  not 
compensate  fully  for  the  loss  of  WRRI  funding,  they  will  provide  supplements  to 
other  sources  of  WRRI  funding  and  facilitate  coordination  with  USGS  programs. 
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Mr.  Bevill.  Also,  if  I  still  have  some  time. 

Mr.  Regula.  No,  no,  you  are  okay.  I  am  waiting  for  your  ques- 
tion. 

RURAL  ABANDONED  MINE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Bevill.  I  realize  we  have  all  got  to  take  our  cuts  on  these 
things,  but  another  one  that  concerns  me  a  great  deal  is  the  RAMP 
program  being  terminated.  A  big  part  of  my  home  county,  which 
is  a  coal  mining  county,  looks  like  the  surface  of  the  moon.  And 
your  Department  has  done  a  great  job  there  with  the  RAMP  pro- 
gram in  reclaiming  that  old  land.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  now  very 
productive  soil  but  there  is  still  much  left  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  wish  you  would  take  a  look  at  that  because  that 
program  has  been  of  great  benefit  and  I  am  sure  it  would  apply  to 
all  States  that  have  coal  mining. 

As  you  know,  we  are  catching  up  with  what  was  missed  before 
the  mining  reclamation  law  was  passed  by  the  Congress.  The  oper- 
ators of  the  mines  are  responsible  for  reclaiming  the  land  now, 
which  is  working  very  well.  But  these  are  old  abandoned  mines 
where  mining  was  done  some  50  or  100  years  ago.  So  this  is  really 
our  only  hope.  I  would  appreciate  it,  if  you  would,  take  another 
look  at  that. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Mr.  Bevill,  I  will  be  happy  to  do  that  and  give 
you  a  written  answer.  I  do  not  think  it  is  your  only  hope  because 
we  do  have  the  broader  Abandoned  Mine  Lands  program,  which  is 
a  Federal-State  program  administered  by  the  Office  of  Surface  Min- 
ing. Our  reasoning  for  the  decrease  that  the  AML  program  should 
be  the  primary  focus  and  that  the  RAMP  program  simply  dupli- 
cated that.  But  I  would  be  happy  to  spell  that  out. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Rural  Abandoned  Mine  Program 

The  Rural  Abandoned  Mines  Program  (RAMP)  was  established  by  Section  406  (a)  of 
P.L.  95-87,  the  Svirface  Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977.  It  is  funded  by  a 
special  fund  called  the  Abandoned  Mine  Reclamation  Fund  (AML)  which  derives 
its  revenue  from  a  fee  levied  on  the  production  of  coal  authorized  in  Section  402  (b) 
of  the  Act.  This  program  is  focused  on  owners  of  small  parcels  of  affected  lands  in 
rural  areas,  such  as  farmers  and  is  administered  by  the  Natural  Resource 
Conservation  Service  (NRCS)  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

While  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and  Enforcement  (OSM)  is 
proposing  the  elimination  of  the  program,  it  views  this  change  as  a  shift  of 
responsibility  from  the  NRCS  to  the  States.  The  States  now  have  primary 
responsibility  (primacy)  for  administering  AML  reclamation.   They  have  had 
several  years  of  successful  experience  with  administering  high  priority  reclamation 
projects  funded  by  the  AML  Fund. 

The  OSM  has  felt  for  some  time  now,  that  the  RAMP  program  duplicates  the  AML 
programs  run  by  the  States.  The  dual  delivery  systems  compound  the 
administrative  costs  to  the  fund  and  ultimately,  the  State.   Additionally,  while 
RAMP  may  consider  its  projects  to  be  high  priority.  States  may  have  higher  priority 
sites  based  on  on-the-ground  conditions.  The  Department  beUeve  States  are  in  a 
better  position  to  make  this  evaluation.   Because  the  States  have  primacy  for  AML 
reclamation,  they  should  be  in  a  position  to  determine  the  overall  priority  of 
projects  State-wide. 
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Mr.  Bevill.  This  is  just  the  seed  money,  you  might  say,  and  it 
goes  a  long  way.  We  have  many  rivers  in  my  State,  and  this  keeps 
the  old  acid  water  from  going  into  the  rivers  when  they  seal  up 
these  small  coal  mines.  They  have  been  doing  this  for  years  under 
this  program  and  it  has  been  very  effective. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  All  right. 

Mr.  Bevill.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Yates.  And  then  following  him,  Mr.  Kolbe. 

SAGEBRUSH  REBELLION 

Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  notice  in  the  first  paragraph  of  your 
statement  you  are  saying  that,  "No  other  place  on  earth  have  the 
people  of  a  country  made  a  greater  commitment  to  the  conservation 
of  natural  and  cultural  resources  than  in  America." 

That  has  kind  of  generated  a  war  in  the  west,  has  it  not? 

Secretary  BABBITT.  Well,  I  would  not  call  it  a  war.  I  think  there 
has  been  some  skirmish  over  these  issues  for  the  past  hundred 
years  and  we  all  live  together  and  sort  of  squabble  and  work  it  out 
and  life  goes  on.  So  I  reject  the  war  characterization. 

Mr.  Yates.  OK.  I  did  not  say  a  major  war,  I  said  war.  What  did 
they  call  it  when  Mr.  Watt  was  there,  he  was  supposed  to  be  the 
spearhead  for  a  sagebrush  rebellion  that  is  no  longer  present  out 
west? 

Mrs.  VuCANOVlCH.  I  would  not  say  that  is  correct. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Well,  yes,  I  would  say  it  is  still  there. 

Mr.  Yates.  It  is  still  there. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  That  is  not  a  war,  that  is  just  a  rebellion.  It  has  not 
achieved  the  status  of  the  war  between  the  States,  which  was  re- 
bellion of  another  kind. 

Mr.  Bevill.  That  is  known  as  a  war  of  aggression  in  my  part  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  Regula.  We  are  having  the  record  corrected  here.  Go  ahead. 

FOREST  PLAN 

Mr.  Yates.  What  is  happening  in  the  northwest?  I  notice  that 
there  is  an  effort  by  the  President  to  offer  a  kind  of  settlement  ap- 
proach. I  wonder  whether  that  has  been  accepted  by  both  the  log- 
ging community  and  the  conservationists. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  I  was  looking  for  Mr.  Dicks  as  I  launch  into 
this. 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  we  have  Mr.  Nethercutt  right  there. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Oh,  yes. 

Mrs.  VuCANOViCH.  Mr.  Dicks  is  over  there.  He  sits  over  there 
now. 

Mr.  Bevill.  We  are  Minorities  over  here,  you  know. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Yes.  Giving  deference  to  the  real  power  in  the 
northwest,  Mr.  Nethercutt,  or  I  should  say  powers,  Mr.  Bunn. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  would  warn  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  Mr.  Bunn  is  from 
Oregon,  so  when  you  are  talking  about  the  real  power,  you  have 
another  power  over  there  too. 

Mr.  Regula.  It  is  all  northwest.  Go  ahead. 
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Secretary  Babbitt.  We  discussed  this  a  little  bit  at  the  last  hear- 
ing. There  are,  I  think,  three  major  strands  to  the  evolving  situa- 
tion with  the  timber  problem.  Judge  Dwyer,  four  days  before 
Christmas,  wrote  an  extensive  opinion  approving  the  forest  plan, 
releasing  the  injunction  and,  in  effect,  sending  us  on  our  way  to 
then  get  it  all  done. 

The  second  piece  that  is  now  under  way  is  the  use  of  these  4(d) 
rules  which  I  referred  to  in  the  case  in  Washington,  and  Habitat 
Conservation  Plans,  which  are  kind  of  the  large  timber  company 
version  of  the  4(d)  rule  for  small  landowners.  We  are  in  negotia- 
tions now  with  the  Murray  Pacific  Company  on  their  plan.  I  met 
with  them  yesterday  and  we  are  making  a  lot  of  progress. 

We  made  a  announcement  with  the  Weyerhaeuser  Corporation  in 
Portland  this  week.  What  that  direction  is  about  is  sort  of  peeling 
back  the  restrictions  on  private  land  in  a  way  that  was  consistent 
with  the  forest  plan  and  the  Endangered  Species  Act  as  approved 
by  Judge  Dwyer. 

Now,  the  third  piece  is  the  one  I  have  talked  about  last  time 
here,  and  that  is  getting  the  timber  cuts  up  to  their  projected  lev- 
els. As  you  will  recall,  I  expressed  some  frustration  last  time  I  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  about  the  pace  of  that.  I  have  since 
had  my  Chief  of  Staff  in  Portland  and  Seattle  for  most  of  a  week. 
I  will  be  in  Portland  the  first  of  next  week.  What  we  have  been 
doing  is  combing  through  the  regulatory  process  in  terms  of  con- 
tract preparation  and  sign-off  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of 
timber  contracts.  I  think  we  are  making  some  progress. 

The  budget  submission  suggests  that  we  will  reach  a  target  in 
this  fiscal  year  of  60  percent  of  projected  sales.  I  have  asked  my 
staff,  as  a  result  of  our  recent  trips  to  Portland,  to  see  if  we  can 
bump  that  up  to  a  target  of  85  percent  by  the  end  of  this  calendar 
year.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  we  can  do  it,  but  I  have  said 
to  my  staff,  I  want  to  hear  why  we  cannot  do  it. 

Mr.  Yates.  What  is  the  role  of  the  Forest  Service  in  this?  Are 
you  taking  the  lead  on  this?  Is  Jack  Ward  Thomas  joining  you  in 
this? 

Secretary  BABBITT.  Jack  Ward  Thomas  is  the  author  of  the  sci- 
entific piece  of  this  plan.  He  is  in  charge  of  the  Forest  Service 
piece.  The  distinction  is  that  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is  in 
charge  of  the  4(d)  rules  and  Habitat  Conservation  Plans,  which  are 
in  compliance  with  the  Endangered  Species  Act  on  private  land.  On 
public  land,  there  is  about  an  80-20  split  between  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  in  which  we  are  both 
charged  with  preparing  this  timber  contract. 

PAYMENTS  IN  LIEU  OF  TAXES 

Mr.  Yates.  I  have  one  last  question,  Mr.  Chairman.  PILT,  pay- 
ment in  lieu  of  taxes.  You  have  asked  for  an  additional  $10  million 
for  those  States  who  qualify  for  this  payment.  You  propose  to  pay 
more  to  certain  States  than  you  do  to  others.  Why  did  you  do  this? 
Why  do  you  not  have  a  single  formula  for  all  the  States. 

Secretary  BABBITT.  Willing  to  stand  corrected,  but  I  believe  there 
is  a  uniform  formula  which  spits  out  different  results  depending  on 
all  the  factors  that  go  into  the  formula,  but  it  is  a  National  for- 
mula. 
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Mr.  Yates.  I  understand  you  have  allocated  more  for  PILT  pay- 
ments for  States  that  have  public  lands  as  opposed  to  those  that 
have  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  lands. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Yes,  I  believe  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  was  just  asking  what  is  the  reason  for  that. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Because  that  is  what  the  law  says. 

Mr.  Yates.  Oh? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  I  believe  that  is  in  the  regulations. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  was  unaware  of  that. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Oh,  I  see.  Mr.  Yates,  my  assistant,  has  ad- 
vised me  I  am  walking  straight  into  the  trap  that  you  have  set. 

Mr.  Yates.  We  do  not  get  PILT  in  Chicago. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  The  fact  is  that  the  10  percent  increase  was 
applied  only  to  public  lands  and  not  to  fish  and  wildlife  lands. 

Mr.  Yates.  That  is  what  I  said.  You  said  the  law  provides  it. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  I  am  wrong.  That  was  a  discretionary  deci- 
sion, probably  made  in  fear  and  trembling  of  the  western  delega- 
tion. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  would  think  that  the  western  delegations  that  have 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  installations  would  be  knocking  at  your 
door  almost  immediately  if  they  are  discriminated  against,  as  they 
seem  to  be  on  the  face  of  things. 

That  is  all  I  have,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  I  think  I  will  keep  my  silence. 

Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Kolbe,  a  member  of  the  western  delegation,  I 
will  call  on  him. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Thank  you  very  much  Mr.  Chairman.  I  apologize  for 
my  voice.  I  am  not  as  bad  as  I  sound. 

Mr.  Yates.  You  better  get  a  mike  down  there  then. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  First  of  all,  I  want  to  commend  you.  I  notice  you  are 
putting  your  statement  on  cheap  paper  here.  This  must  be  part  of 
the  new  thrift. 

OUTER  continental  SHELF  FUNDS 

If  I  may,  let  me  ask  you  about  the  first  point  in  your  statement. 
You  make  a  point  that  your  receipts  will  increase  by  $1.4  billion 
but  virtually  all  that  is  from  the  release  of  our  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  escrow  funds.  What  is  going  on  here?  Why  have  these  funds 
been  escrowed  and  why  are  we  releasing  them  now? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  They  were  escrowed  in  a  dispute  over  the 
Arctic  shore,  about  where  the  shoreline  and  where  the  OCS  line 
lay.  There  was  some  litigation  which  I  think  has  been  settled,  so 
we  are  releasing  the  escrow  funds. 

Mr.  Regula.  Excuse  me,  it  was  the  State  of 

Secretary  Babbitt.  With  the  State  of  Alaska,  yes. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  Does  that  then  release  all  the  funds  being  held  in  es- 
crow? Are  there  remaining  escrow  funds? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  I  would  suspect  there  may  well  be. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  From  other  disputes  or? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  around  the  OCS 
program,  there  are  others.  I  could  look  that  up.  I  do  not  happen 
to  know  the  answer  but  I  would  be  happy  to  respond  to  that. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  I  would  appreciate  that  and  the  length  of  time  these 
have  been  held  in  escrow.  I  think  it  is  important  that  I  hope  and 
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you  do  not  in  your  statement  make  a  big  point  of  crowing  about 
how  revenues  suddenly  have  taken  a  big  jump  this  year  because 
that  is  obviously  not  the  case.  I  would  guess,  is  it  safe  to  say,  that 
otherwise  your  revenues  are  relatively  flat? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  I  think  so.  The  USGS  put  out  a  five-year  as- 
sessment of  oil  reserves  and  the  state  of  the  OCS  and  other  issues 
last  week  and  the  way  I  read  it,  it  is  a  pretty  steady. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Outer  Continental  Shelf  Escrow  Funds 

In  addition  to  the  funds  held  in  escrow  for  the  Federal-Alaska  boundary  dispute, 
there  is  an  escrow  fund  for  a  Federal-Alabama  production  reservoir  dispute  related 
to  section  5(j)  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  (OCS)  Lands  Act.  Starting  in  FY  1994 
when  production  began,  monthly  royalties  of  approximately  $1  miUion  per  month, 
have  been  transferred  to  the  Southern  Division  of  the  Federal  District  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  Alabama.  As  part  of  ongoing  negotiations,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  State  of  Alabama  agreed  to  have  the  court  manage  the  escrow 
fund.  Principal  to  date  totals  $9.6  million.  As  authorized  by  28  U.S.C  1913.  1914(b), 
and  1930(b),  the  Court  will  retain  ten  percent  of  any  interest  to  cover  its  costs  of 
funds  management. 

Also,  a  bidder  on  an  OCS  lease  must  submit  an  upfront  cash  deposit  equaling  one- 
fifth  of  the  entire  proposed  bid.  This  money  is  deposited  into  a  short  term  escrow 
account,  accruing  interest,  until  MMS  has  determined  if  the  proposed  bid  meets  fair 
market  value.  If  the  bid  does  not  meet  MMS  criteria,  the  deposit  and  interest  are 
returned  to  the  rejected  bidder.  If  the  bid  is  accepted,  the  remaining  four-fifths 
bonus  and  accrued  interest  are  deposited  into  the  Treasury.  Accrued  interest  depos- 
ited to  the  Treasury  is  relatively  small;  approximately  $100,000  to  $300,000  per 
year. 

NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE  MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  KOLBE.  The  other  day  we  had  a  joint  hearing  of  appropria- 
tions and  authorizing  committee  to  hear  from  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral and  the  General  Accounting  Office  on  the  subject  of  the  man- 
agement of  the  Park  Service.  It  was  a  pretty  damning  testimony, 
I  think,  that  we  heard. 

Granted,  as  my  colleague  over  here  was  quoted  as  saying,  some 
of  us  have  been  around  for  a  while  know  how  much  of  that  has 
been  imposed  by  the  Congress  and  some  of  the  problems.  But  none- 
theless, I  think  in  general  the  review  of  the  management  of  the 
Park  Service  does  not  lead  one  to  a  tremendous  amount  of  con- 
fidence in  the  way  financial  management  systems  are  in  place,  and 
I  know  from  talking  to  some  people  in  the  field  their  despair  about 
virtually  shifting  accounting  systems  every  year  or  two  years,  con- 
stantly changing,  never  getting  a  system  in  place,  never  being  able 
to  deal  with  it.  I  was  wondering  if  you  would  comment  on  the  re- 
ports of  the  IG  and  the  GAG. 

Secretary  BABBITT.  Mr.  Kolbe,  I  have  not  read  the  IG  report.  I 
have  read  the  GAG  report,  which  comes  out  incorporating  it,  and 
I  think  it  is  a  very  measured  and  very  fair  and  constructive  docu- 
ment. I  think  that  it  fingers  two  issues  that  we  have  to  deal  with 
more  intensively:  one  is  the  unique  problems  which  come  from  the 
decentralized  nature  of  the  park  system.  I  think  as  much  as  any 
venture  in  government,  park  superintendents  run  their  own  show. 
It  has  evolved  that  way  historically,  and  we  are,  in  fact,  increasing 
that  trend  by  moving  a  thousand  people  out  of  headquarters. 

You  cannot  move  a  thousand  people  out  of  headquarters  into  the 
field  without,  in  effect  confirming  that  decentralized  nature.  What 
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it  does  as  the  GAO  report  says,  it  puts  a  premium  on  defining  per- 
formance expectations  and  in  then  measuring  them  through  the 
use  of  good  accounting  systems. 

I  agree  with  your  comment  that  the  other  half  of  the  problem  has 
been  this  sort  of  stumbling  around  across  the  years  since  the  prob- 
lem was  identified  without  a  good  system  approach  to  these  data 
processing  accounts.  We  are  having  discussions  right  now  about 
hiring  a  Chief  Financial  Officer  to  centralize  in  the  most  intensive 
way  responsibilities  for  getting  the  accounting  systems  running.  It 
is  a  fair  complaint. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Well,  I  will  not  dwell  on  any  of  the  details,  but  it 
seems  to  me  the  things  I  hear  from  my  friends  that  are  out  there 
actually  working  in  the  field,  that  it  is  very  frustrating,  I  know,  to 
the  people  out  there  who  go  months  and  months  and  months  with- 
out getting  reimbursement,  who  get  a  per  diem  and  then  have  to 
justify  every  cent  of  the  per  diem  that  is  spent. 

There  are  a  lot  of  things,  it  seems  to  me  in  that  report  that  really 
need  to  be  addressed.  Certainly  the  part  of  the  oversight  of  this 
subcommittee,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  look  at  that,  and  I  certainly 
hope  you  will  report  back  to  this  subcommittee  on  the  progress  that 
you  are  making  to  deal  with  some  of  these  issues. 

Secretary  BABBITT.  Very  good. 

[The  information  follows:] 

National  Park  Service  Financial  Accountability 

In  recent  testimony  before  Congress,  the  Department  of  the  Interior's  Deputy  In- 
spector General  reported  that  the  audit  staff  found  inadequacies  in  the  financial  ac- 
counting of  the  National  Park  Service  (NPS).  Both  a  consolidation  of  the  NPS  finan- 
cial function  in  1988-1990  and  the  conversion  to  a  new  accounting  system  in  1991 
caused  the  closing  and  transfer  of  accounting  records  to  be  not  fully  complete  or  ac- 
curate in  all  areas.  The  Department,  NPS,  and  the  Inspector  General  agree  that  it 
is  important  that  the  financial  statements  be  accurate  and  that  sound  financial 
management  is  critical  to  successful  operation  of  the  National  Park  System.  Last 
summer,  Park  Service  began  developing  a  plan  to  correct  the  problems  and  this  past 
October,  the  Department,  the  Inspector  General,  and  NPS  concurred  in  a  plan 
which,  when  completed,  will  correct  the  problems  and  result  in  accurate  financial 
statements  and  improved  financial  management  for  the  Park  Service. 

SECRETARIAL  PRIORITIES  FOR  IMPROVING  INTERIOR 

Mr.  KoLBE.  Let  me  ask  one  last  question,  a  general  one.  This  is 
your  dream  list  question.  If  there  was  one  thing  that  you  could  do 
that  would  make  your  Department  better,  more  streamlined,  if 
Congress  were  to  give  you  authority  to  write  and  enact  into  law 
any  either  administrative  change  or  legislative  change,  it  can  be 
policy,  but  I  would  like  you  to  answer  as  if  it  was  oriented  to  what 
it  would  do  to  make  the  Interior  Department  better,  more  efficient, 
well  run. 

What  would  you  like  to  see  Congress  do?  What  would  you  like 
to  do? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  I  would  ask  this  committee  to  give  me  a  dol- 
lar figure  for  the  Interior  Department  budget  next  year  with  com- 
plete freedom  to  run  the  Department  to  meet  the  objectives  of  the 
authorizing  committees. 

Mr.  KoLBE.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Yates.  Kind  of  a  block  grant,  then,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Kolbe.  a  block  grant. 
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Secretary  Babbitt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentlelady  from  Nevada. 

Mrs.  VuCANOViCH.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Taylor,  and  I  am  sorry  to  do 
this,  but  I  forgot  to  ask  the  Secretary,  when  you  are  visiting  Lake 
Mead  this  weekend,  are  you  planning  to  meet  with  my  constitu- 
ents, the  Opfers. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  I  was  not,  but  I  am  now. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Would  you?  Thank  you. 

Secretary  BABBITT.  Yes. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  I  appreciate  that.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Taylor.  That  was  even  shorter  than  that. 

NEW  MEXICO  ART 

Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  point  out,  in  reviewing  the 
art  in  the  room,  Mr.  Skaggs  missed  the  painting  directly  behind 
him,  it  is  a  Georgia  O'Keeffe  poster,  impressionist,  modernistic  fan- 
tasy, which  leads  me  to  my  question  about  the  Department  of  the 
Interior's  fish  and  wildlife  report  on  endangered  species. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

That  is  a  New  Mexico  artist  and  that  is  the  way  New  Mexico 
looks  at  times. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Is  that  so? 

Mr.  Skeen.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Taylor.  It  is  realism,  then. 

federal  endangered  and  threatened  SPECIES  REPORT 

The  annual  threatened  species  report.  As  one  who  is  interested 
in  the  environment,  I  was  appalled  when  I  first  came  to  Congress, 
and  have  been  since,  about  the  misinformation  that  is  put  out 
about  the  environment  by  a  formerly  respected  organization,  and 
I  don't  know  how  we  get  around  that,  but  you  responded  very  fa- 
vorably last  time  you  were  here. 

They  are  answering  the  phones  now  at  the  Department  and  I  ap- 
preciate that  and  my  constituents  appreciate  that,  and  that  encour- 
ages me  to  point  this  out  as  one  of  the  first  things.  In  the  back  of 
the  report,  the  Federal  Endangered  and  Threatened  Species  is  a 
list  of  species  removed  from  the  endangered  and  threatened  list. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that  the  reason  cited — and 
I  see  I  have  a  copy  of  it  here — in  each  of  four  instances  is  that  the 
species  recovered,  which  would  indicate  that  the  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  and  the  tens  of  thousands  of  jobs  that  have  been  lost  in  try- 
ing to  follow  this  Byzantine  document.  And  yet  when  I  look  further, 
the  removal  is  probably  not  as  accurate  it  states. 

And  one  example,  one  of  the  species  was  removed  because  it  said 
that  there  was  data  error.  Inaccurate  count  led  to  the  initial  list- 
ing, it  goes  on  to  say.  Why  do  we  then  give  recovery  as  the  reason 
for  delisting  rather  than  data  error?  The  species  cases — and  I  am 
barely  reading  through  the  print  here — is  the  Palo,  I  believe,  dove, 
Palo  fantail  and  the  Palo  owl. 

According  to  the  1989  GAO  report,  the  birds — and  I  am  quoting 
from  it — actually  owe  their  recovery  more  to  the  discovery  of  addi- 
tional birds  than  the  successful  efforts.  And  then  there  is  the 
Ryberg  milk  vetch.  It  is  another  example  that  is  on  this  same  re- 
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port  that  is  here.  It  states  that  it  was  recovered.  But  according  to 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  Federal  Register  notice,  the  original 
classification  was  an  error  and  additional  populations  discovered 
totaling  over  300,000  plants  demonstrates  a  lack  of  significant 
threat. 

What  I  am  saying,  I  wish  you  would  perhaps  call  that  to  your 
attention  and  rather  than  give  an  indication  that  something  posi- 
tive has  been  done,  it  is  actually  the  fact  that  there  was  no  reason 
for  listing.  I  say  that  not  just  to  point  out — we  are  all  fallible,  but 
that  we  may  find  in  the  some  5,000  of  endangered  and  threatened 
species  many  of  those  may  be  there  for  the  same  reason. 

As  we  cost  jobs  and  we  cost  millions  of  dollars  to  the  taxpayer, 
we  cannot  turn  around  and  say,  oops,  and  rebuild  the  lives  of  peo- 
ple in  Oregon  or  Washington  or  the  southeast  or  anywhere  else. 

NATIONAL  BIOLOGICAL  SERVICE  REPORTS 

I  would  go  to  a  question  that  I  have  specifically.  In  an  article  in 
yesterday's  New  York  Times,  I  have  a  copy  of  it  here,  and  you  may 
want  to  review  it  and  then  respond  in  writing,  that  a  National  Bio- 
logical Service  study  due  out  next  month,  I  am  quoting,  states  that 
vast  stretches  of  formerly  vibrant  natural  habitat  once  amounting 
to  at  least  half  of  the  area  of  the  48  contiguous  States  have  de- 
clined to  the  point  of  endangerment,  close  quote. 

According  to  the  map  highlighting  the  disappearing  long  leaf 
pine  in  the  wetlands  area,  approximately  half  of  the  eastern  half 
of  North  Carolina  was  presettlement  range  of  long  leaf  pine.  Now, 
what  impact  will  this  study  have  on  the  private  lands  in  this  re- 
gion? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  The  answer  is  none. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Do  you  think  Federal  regulators  will  use  this  study? 
I  had  a  fish  and  wildlife 

Secretary  Babbitt.  I  am  sorry.  I  don't  mean  to  interrupt  the 
question,  but  I  do  want  to  make  a  point,  the  answer  is  no. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  certainly  hope  so  because  it  sort  of  leads  me — this 
is  the  thing.  Often  when  you  get  this  kind  of  report,  then  the  next 
thing  that  follows  is  the  agencies  come  in  and  use  it  as  a  justifica- 
tion then  to  start  a  draconian  rule.  In  fact,  I  had  appeared  on  a 
program  with  a  member  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  who  bemoaned 
the  loss  of  the  longleaf  pine. 

ENDANGERED  SPECIES  ACT 

And,  frankly,  that  loss  is  another  problem  I  have  with  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act.  That  was  an  effort — we  have  upgraded  spe- 
cies. We  have  gone  to  loblolly  pine.  It  is  like  we  do  not  have  much 
Indian  corn  growing  much  anymore  because  we  upgraded  that  spe- 
cies and  we  now  harvest  a  species  that  is  much  more  efficient.  And 
we  certainly  need  to  keep  that  type  of  improving  species  in  mind 
when  we  are  grading  or  making  those  statements. 

That  point  was  not  made  of  course  in  The  New  York  Times  nor 
was  it  made  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  individual  who  appeared  on 
the  program  with  me.  Much  of  the  evolution  of  the  species  now  is 
done  deliberately,  especially  in  plants,  to  improve  harvest  or  yield 
or  survivability  or  other  things  and  yet  they  are  being  looked  upon 
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as  becoming  endangered  and  following  all  the  things  that  come 
with  endangerment. 

NATIONAL  BIOLOGICAL  SERVICE  FUNDING 

If  I  have  one  more  minute,  I  would  say  if  Congress  does  not  ap- 
prove any  money  for  the  National  Biological  Service,  what  will  you 
do?  Would  you  reorganize  the  Department  to  try  to  carry  out  some 
of  the  same  functions  that  NBS  did  before  or  try  to  preserve  the 
NBS  under  a  different  name?  Do  you  have  a  strategy  if  it  is  not 
authorized  or  funded? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Well,  sir,  let  me,  if  I  may,  answer  the  three 
or  four  questions  here,  which  I  think  are  all  fair  comments. 

RECOVERY  CATEGORIES 

With  respect  to  the  mixing  of  categories  in  recoveries,  I  think 
that  is  a  fair  criticism.  I  genuinely  do  and  I  will  attempt  to  make 
certain  that  that  kind  of  game  playing  with  numbers,  if  it  is  fair 
to  characterize  it  that  way,  I  have  not  looked  at  it  entirely,  but  if 
it  is  a  fair  criticism  of  it,  I  will  certainly  see  what  I  can  do  about 
that. 

LISTING 

I  think  we  do  have  a  problem  that  needs  addressing,  and  that 
is  the  threshold  of  science  that  is  necessary  before  a  species  is  put 
onto  this  escalator  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act.  Now,  in  all 
honesty,  that  issue  has  not  been  addressed  certainly  to  my  satisfac- 
tion. Part  of  the  reason  is  that,  well,  there  are  a  lot  of  reasons. 

One  is  the  species  get  tangled  up  in  litigation  over  listing  a  lot 
of  times  in  the  settlement.  There  is  a  dynamic  setup  which  says  we 
will  settle  it  by  a  presumption  in  favor  of  listing.  My  own  view  of 
that  is  there  should  be  an  objective  threshold  of  science  dem- 
onstrated prior  to  listing. 

Now,  if  I  may,  I  think  that  is  a  strong  argument  for  having  a 
separate  Biological  Service.  If  you  don't  want  to  talk  about  the  Bio- 
logical Service,  call  it  something  else.  If  you  do  not  want  to,  we 
have  to  have  some  independent  science.  They  must  have  a  thresh- 
old of  demonstration  which  says  this  really  is  endangered.  The 
science  can  show  that  it  really  is  a  separate  species.  We  can  show 
that,  rather  than  just  sort  of  reading  the  literature  and  making  a 
decision. 

I  think  it  is  very  likely  that  we  will  be  moving  toward  regulatory 
policy  changes  to  put  that  kind  of  rule  or  at  least  management  pol- 
icy into  effect.  And,  again,  the  need  for  separate  science  meeting 
objective  standards,  a  step  away  from  the  regulations  issue  of  regu- 
latory bias,  is  very  real. 

NATIONAL  BIOLOGICAL  SERVICE  ELIMINATION  OPTIONS 

That  leads  directly  into  your  final  question.  If  you  abolish  the  Bi- 
ological Service,  what  do  I  do?  I  have  not  gotten  that  far.  I  don't 
know.  I  do  think  we  are  shooting  ourselves  in  the  foot  by  abolishing 
the  science  at  the  very  time  I  am  saying  to  you,  yes,  your  criticisms 
are  in  fact  important  and  we  have  to  come  to  terms  with  how  we 
meet  the  threshold  for  listing  policies. 
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Mr.  Taylor.  We  may  very  well  have  to  give  those  protections  in 
renewal  of  the  act,  if,  in  fact,  we  renew  the  act. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you.  I  will  submit  perhaps 
some  others. 

Mr.  Regula.  The  record  will  be  open  for  submission  of  questions. 

Mr.  Bunn. 

Mr.  Bunn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair. 

TIMBER  HARVEST 

First,  Secretary  Babbitt,  I  want  to  respond  to  something  I  heard 
Mr.  Yates  asking  you  about.  He  asked  at  one  point  if  the  commu- 
nities in  the  northwest  were  happy  with  what  is  going  on  now.  I 
want  to  set  a  little  perspective.  You  talked  about  we  are  looking 
at  60  percent  and  you  hope  we  will  get  to  85  percent  of  the  forest 
plan. 

Am  I  right  that,  in  setting  a  perspective,  that  our  typical  harvest 
had  been  5  billion  boardfeet  from  Federal  lands?  We  are  looking 
now  at  a  plan  that  is  calling  for  about  a  billion  boardfeet,  so  we 
are  talking  about  60  percent  of  the  20  percent  of  the  traditional 
harvest.  So  we  are  not  talking  about  60  percent  of  what  commu- 
nities are  used  to,  we  are  talking  about  12  percent  of  what  commu- 
nities are  used  to.  Or  even  if  you  are  at  85  percent  harvest,  we  are 
talking  about  17  percent  of  what  we  are  used  to  off  of  Federal  land. 
That  is  the  one  thing  I  think  that  is  missing. 

If  we  talked  85  percent,  it  sounds  reasonable.  But  if  we  are  talk- 
ing 85  percent  of  20  percent,  then  you  put  it  in  a  very  different  per- 
spective on  what  the  impact  on  communities  is.  Am  I  somewhere 
accurate  on  the  figures? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  I  would  qualify  only  one  of  those  figures.  I 
would  say  that  the  historic  harvest  levels  is  closer  to  an  average 
of  two  billion  boardfeet.  There  was  a  huge  ramp  up  in  the  1980s 
when  it  went  from  about  five  billion  and  kind  of  tapered  off  to  al- 
most two  billion.  So  I  accept  your  characterization,  although  I 
would  qualify  the  five  billion  as  saying  I  think  the  running  average 
is  closer  to  two  billion.  Otherwise,  I  agree. 

SALVAGED  TIMBER 

Mr.  Bunn.  Okay.  We  all  hope  we  will  be  able  to  at  least  get  to 
the  level  of  the  timber  plan  eventually,  but  apart  from  that,  when 
we  have  fire  or  insect  damage  in  eastern  Oregon,  not  my  district 
but  eastern  Oregon  has  a  great  deal  of  damage  from  fire  and  in- 
sect, and  unlike  the  Douglas  fir,  this  is  pine  that  I  have  been  told 
that  if  the  harvest  does  not  begin  this  summer,  much  of  that  will 
rot  and  we  will  lose  a  potential  $14  million,  almost  $10  million  of 
that  from  Oregon  that  will  just  be  lost. 

Are  we  going  to  be  able  to  harvest  that  damaged  forest  before  it 
is  gone? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  The  timber  plan  allows  for  and  indeed  de- 
scribes the  harvesting  of  salvaged  timber.  Jack  Ward  Thomas  has 
a  salvage  plan,  and  I  think  it  is  thoughtful  and  well  considered.  It 
is  not  entirely  without  complexity.  Some  of  the  salvage  is  pretty 
easy  to  get  at.  Obviously,  a  lot  is  inaccessible  and  perhaps  in  small 
patches  where  the  economics  may  not  work.  But  I  would  talk  with 
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him  because  he  is  really  the  lead  and  he  has  some  good  ideas  on 
this. 

Mr.  BUNN.  So  hopefully  this  fall  we  will  not  be  discussing  the 
missed  opportunity  for  most  of  the  harvest. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  I  believe  that  there  is  salvage  that  we  can  get 
at  in  this  year,  you  bet. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  The  issue  is  how  much  and  where,  but  the 
concept  yes. 

Mr.  BuNN.  Yes,  I  would  yield. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Secretary,  just  on  this  point,  there  has  been  I 
think  a  willingness  to  look  at  salvage  on  the  east  side  but  there  has 
been  some  great  reticence  to  do  any  salvaging  on  the  west  side  of 
the  mountains.  I  hope  if  there  is  any  way  we  can  look  at  this  thing 
realistically,  we  passed  a  provision  here  several  times  which  I  au- 
thored that  said  we  should  take  a  look  at  this  thing  seriously, 
about  how  you  could  do  some  salvaging  in  non-roadless  areas  and 
yet  I  am  told,  unfortunately,  by  the  Forest  Service,  that  on  the 
west  side  it  is  zero. 

I  find  that  just  unacceptable.  You  ought  to  be  able  to  do  some 
salvaging  on  the  west  side,  and  I  am  sure  that  is  what  the  gen- 
tleman is  focusing  on  here  and  that  is  what  I  am  concerned  about 
as  well. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Mr.  Dicks,  you  are  absolutely  correct  about 
the  distinction  between  the  east  and  the  west  side.  Let  me  just  say 
that  I  will  go  back  to  the  Forest  Service  and  discuss  this.  I  am  not 
aware  there  is  a  zero  salvage  policy  on  the  west  side. 

Mr.  Dicks.  That  is  what  they  told  us,  and  I  just  do  not  get  it. 
Salvage  can  be  a  positive  thing. 

Mr.  Yates.  What  was  their  reasoning? 

Mr.  Dicks.  I  am  going  to  get  to  my  time  later,  but  I  do  not  want 
to — others  have  been  waiting  a  long  time  to  speak. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  wondered  what  the  reason  was  for  zero  salvaging 
on  the  west  side  if  they  have  it  on  the  east  side. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Well,  the  forests  are  vastly  different,  and 
what  Jack  Ward  Thomas  has  identified  on  the  east  side  is  a  perva- 
sive problem  of  forest  health,  which  has  probably  been  the  historic 
result  of  fire  suppression  on  the  east  side.  What  happens  is  when 
you  get  fire  suppression,  you  get  thickets  of  trees  growing  up  which 
is  not  natural  because  the  forest  was  not  controlled  by  fire.  It  leads 
to  a  lot  of  problems  in  terms  of  the  spread  of  diseases  and  that  sort 
of  stuff. 

There  is  not  so  much  fire  historically  on  the  west  side,  it  is  a 
much  wetter  environment.  There  is  a  lot  less  salvage.  The  real  im- 
pact I  would  say  to  salvaging  timber  on  the  west  side  is  that  the 
stuff  is  in  roadless  areas  which  is  a  real  problem.  I  will  be  happy 
to  answer  the  question  what  about  salvage  in  non-roadless  areas 
on  the  west  side. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Ten  seconds  and  I  will  stop. 

On  the  west  side,  we  are  worried,  and  some  of  the  task  force  in 
the  Forest  Service  had  that  looked  at,  the  fire  problem  on  the  east 
side,  and  are  now  saying  we  are  getting  the  same  kind  of  condi- 
tions on  the  west  side.  So  I  would  really  urge  you  to  take  another 
look  at  this. 
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Secretary  Babbitt.  Good.  That  is  very  helpful. 
Mr.  Regula.  I  think  you  are  from  the  east  side. 
Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Do  you  want  more  time? 
Mr.  BUNN.  I  will  yield. 

TIMBER  MINIMUM  HARVEST 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  have  a  question,  since  we  are  on  this  particular 
topic,  that  has  the  Department  coming  up  with  the  plan.  Did  any- 
one do  a  study  as  to  the  minimum  harvest  necessary  to  the  surviv- 
ability of  the  infrastructure  across  the  region?  I  have  questioned 
deputies  in  Agriculture  and  Interior  and  have  been  told  no.  I  won- 
dered how  any  kind  of  plan  could  be  put  together  on  that  and  you 
have 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Sure.  The  survivability  of  the  timber  indus- 
try? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  the  loggers,  the  mills,  that  sort  of  thing.  If  we 
lose  the  infrastructure,  it  will  be  moot,  what  we  are  cutting  in  four 
our  five  years.  What  minimum  amount  is  necessary  for  that  surviv- 
ability? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  I  would  be  happy  to  respond  to  that.  My  judg- 
ment is,  yes,  it  is  implicit  in  the  forest  plan  for  this  reason.  Bear 
in  mind  that  the  harvest  levels  we  are  talking  about  in  the  forest 
plan  are  Federal  land  only. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  massive  private  land  base  which  is  im- 
pacted somewhat,  but  much  less  than  the  approximate  20  million 
acres  of  Federal  land.  On  Federal  land,  I  think  Mr.  Bunn's  figures, 
as  I  have  modified  them,  are  about  right.  There  is  a  substantial 
drawdown  in  the  amount.  We  will  have  some  impact  on  some  infra- 
structure, yes. 

Mr.  Taylor.  If  there  is  such  a  plan,  I  would  love  to  see  it,  Mr. 
Secretary. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  think  Mr.  Thomas  will  be  here  in  a  couple  of 
weeks  and  he  will  probably  be  able  to  enlarge  upon  those  concerns; 
am  I  correct,  Mr.  Secretary? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  I  think  that  is  a  good  suggestion. 

Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Nethercutt. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  welcome.  And  I  will  follow  up  briefly  on  the  ques- 
tions by  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Bunn,  and  Mr.  Taylor. 

salvaged  timber  regulations 

Is  it  fair  to  say  for  the  record,  then,  that  you  would  support  the 
overriding  of  some  environmental  regulations  that  may  be  an  im- 
pediment to  immediate  salvage  operations  in  these  fire  areas  that 
have  a  limited  life?  In  other  words,  would  you  support  that  as  a 
policy  position  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Mr.  Nethercutt,  two  thoughts:  first  of  all,  I 
am  not  clear  it  is  necessary  to  rewrite  or  waive  environmental  re- 
quirements; and,  secondly,  on  the  east  side  salvage  issue,  I  want 
to  defer  to  Jack  Ward  Thomas  because  we  are  not  an  agency  of  ju- 
risdiction on  the  east  side  forest. 
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REINVENTING  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  I  accept  that.  Let  me  turn  to  this  question  that 
I  see  permeating  the  issue  or  slogan,  I  guess  I  will  call  it,  of 
reinvention.  We  hear  it  throughout  the  Clinton  administration, 
they  are  going  to  reinvent  government.  And  there  is  also  this  moni- 
ker attached  to  the  Interior  Department,  reinvent  the  Interior  pro- 
gram. 

I  know  we  can  quarrel  about  semantics.  I  just  want  to  be  clear 
in  my  mind  what  you  mean  by  reinvention.  I  notice  that  as  I  looked 
up  this  definition  of  reinvention,  it  says  to  me  creating  something 
that  has  not  been  created  before.  It  seems  like  we  are  continually 
reinventing  and  are  we — I  guess  I  am  interested  in  knowing  in  the 
limited  amount  of  time  I  have,  and  I  don't  want  to  use  all  of  it  be- 
cause I  have  some  more  questions,  how  do  you  define  reinvention? 
Is  it  another  word  for  just  changing  the  system  a  little  bit;  that  is 
the  way  you  view  it? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  It  is  another  word  for  changing  the  system  a 
lot.  I  would  concede  it  is  a  synonym  for  change,  and  then  we  wind 
up  talking  about  how  significant  is  the  change. 

At  the  risk  of  going  back  over  some  ground  that  I  talked  about 
before  you  came,  I  would  like  to  do  it,  if  I  have  leave  of  the  chair- 
man, because  this  is  the  third  budget  that  I  have  brought  up  here 
as  Secretary  and  I  think  there  has  been  an  enormous  amount  of 
change.  My  budget,  quote,  the  discretionary  budget  for  this  Depart- 
ment over  three  years  based  on  this  submission  has  gone  up  by 
one-half  of  one  percent. 

Now,  over  that  time,  the  uncontrollable  costs,  pay,  salaries,  infla- 
tion-driven costs  have  gone  up  nearly  five  percent  paralleling  the 
changes  in  the  economy.  So  you  have  almost  a  five  percent  cut  com- 
ing right  off  the  top  over  the  last  three  years. 

We  have  put  in  place  a  plan  to  strip  out  7,000  employees.  That 
is  nine  percent  of  the  work  force.  That  is  not  because  the  workload 
is  going  away.  Bear  in  mind  we  are  not  a  grant  agency.  We  are  out 
there  on  the  wing  working,  resources,  parks,  wildlife,  timber,  graz- 
ing, water,  wherever  you  think  of  what  we  are  doing,  that  is  what 
we  do.  And  we  are  stripping  7,000  people  out  of  that.  I  think  that 
is  a  major  change. 

field  operations 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  As  you  strip  people  out  of  the  system,  is  it  the 
policy  of  the  Department  to  have  greater  field  operations  as  op- 
posed to  a  greater  bureaucracy? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Well,  the  most  interesting,  and  I  think  so  far 
successful  example  of  that,  is  the  National  Park  Service. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  The  answer  is  yes,  I  take  it? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  The  answer  is  yes.  We  have  eliminated  1,500 
people  from  headquarters  in  the  Park  Service.  A  thousand  have 
been  sent  out  to  the  field. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  And  you  think  that  is  a  good  policy  to  send 
people  out  into  the  field. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  The  reinventing  program  under  Department 
highlights,  its  says,  "the  Secretary's  direction  to  reinforce  employ- 
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ees  in  the  field  who  are  in  direct  contact  with  the  pubUc."  That  is 
the  poHcy  of  the  agency. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Amen. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Okay.  Now,  as  you  delegate  more  people  to 
field  operations,  are  the  determinations  that  are  made  in  this  cut- 
ting back  on  employees,  delegating  more  to  the  field  operations,  ab- 
sent any  political  considerations,  would  you  say?  Is  it  made  on  the 
merits? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Absolutely.  Every  one  of  those  1,500  people 
are  civil  servants.  I  have  not  the  faintest  idea  what  their  political 
views,  if  any,  are. 

BUREAU  OF  MINES  REINVENTION 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Assuming  that  what  you  are  saying  is  true, 
and  I  accept  that  as  the  policy  of  the  agency,  I  look  at  the  budget 
and  the  reinvention  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  I  see  that  you  pro- 
pose that  all  field  operation  centers  be  permanently  closed,  and  you 
are  keeping  four  research  centers;  is  that  correct? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  And  there  are  then  no  field  operation  centers 
in  the  entire  Bureau  of  Mines  but  there  are  eventually  only  four 
research  centers.  And  in  case  you  did  not  know  this,  there  are 
seven,  eight  facilities,  actually,  that  are  scheduled  for  closure,  field 
operations,  and  there  is,  by  chance,  a  research  center  and  a  field 
operation  center  in  Spokane,  Washington.  The  only  one  really  in 
the  northwest,  except  for  one  that  serves  the  whole  northwest  in 
terms  of  mining  safety  and  environmental  protection  and  the  rest. 

And  what  you  are  doing,  Mr.  Secretary,  the  agency,  is  leaving 
open  four  research  centers,  all  but  one  in  the  districts  of  Demo- 
crats. All  of  the  field  operations  and  research  centers  that  are  being 
closed,  that  is  eight,  two  in  my  district,  are  Republican  based. 

Now,  a  year  ago  the  determination  was  made,  when  my  prede- 
cessor, Mr.  Foley  was  in  ofiice,  that  the  Spokane  operation  center 
would  stay  open  because  they  were  meritoriously  staying  open, 
they  were  there  on  the  merits.  Now  suddenly,  November  9th  or 
shortly  thereafter,  a  determination  is  made  to  close  them.  Does  this 
not  fly  in  the  face,  number  one,  of  keeping  open  field  operations 
that  are  meritorious  and,  number  two,  I  hope  you  can  dissuade  me 
of  any  conclusion  I  might  logically  reach,  there  were  political  con- 
siderations in  this  decision. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Two  thoughts.  This  plan  to  close  down  field 
offices  was  on  the  table  long  before  the  1994  election.  How  and 
under  what  circumstance  Congress  chose  to  act  on  the  plan  is  an- 
other story.  But  I  think  I  can  document  for  you  that  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  as  early  as  late  1993  and  1994  put  on  the  table  this  plan 
for  closing  down  field  offices. 

We  must  shrink  this  agency  drastically.  We  can  only  do  that  by 
closing  down  field  offices  and  it  includes  the  one  in  Mr.  Bevill's  dis- 
trict. Now,  the  fact  that  closures  came  in  your  district  is  a  pure  co- 
incidence. 

Let  me  give  you  another  example  in  this  budget.  We  are  propos- 
ing in  this  budget  a  proposal  to  transfer  to  the  States  11  fish 
hatcheries  around  this  Nation.  Seven  or  eight  of  those  are  in  Demo- 
crat districts.  And  I  am  getting  the  same  response  from  Democrats 
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about  fish  hatcheries,  saying  why  are  you  a  traitor  to  the  party 
which  nurtured  you  to  such  heights? 

Mr.  Yates.  Right. 

Mr.  Skeen.  What  is  this  nurturing? 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  I  am  not  suggesting  that — I  am  not  complain- 
ing if  the  determinations  are  made  on  the  merits.  But  my  objection 
is  that  the  mining  people  I  talk  to  is  that  you  are  talking  about 
one  of  the  major  hard  rock  regions  in  the  entire  country,  the  entire 
northwest  is  sort  of  the  last  bastion  of  mining,  and  yet  from  a  safe- 
ty standpoint,  we  do  not  have  anybody  there  to  deal  with,  there  is 
some  chance,  I  suggest  to  you,  that  there  will  be  a  resurgence  of 
mining  in  the  Silver  Valley  and  other  areas  of  not  just  Washington 
but  the  northwest. 

So  we  are  going  to  have  to  reinvent,  I  take  it,  a  new  office  in  the 
future  in  the  event  there  is  this  resurgence  at  great  cost,  I  would 
suggest.  I  am  skeptical,  frankly,  with  all  due  respect  to  you,  sir  and 
everybody  in  the  Department  that  I  know  if  it  was  good  enough  to 
stay  open  for  the  last  two  years,  suddenly  it  is  bad  enough  to  close 
right  now  and  I  am  troubled  by  that. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Well,  let  me  propose  this.  I  will  respond  in 
the  record  of  the  facts  showing  how  this  plan  emerged,  put  the 
dates  on  it  and  just  leave  it  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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B^fERGENCE  OF  U.S.  BUREAU  OF  MINES'  PROGRAM  REVIEW  AND  FORMULATION 
OF  rrS  FY  1996  BUDGET 

In  the  Spring  of  1993,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  (USBM)  began  an  intensive, 
self-directed  internal  evaluation  of  its  mission,  program  and  organizatioiu 
For  more  than  a  year,  a  panel  of  employees  interviewed  program  managers, 
employees,  and  clientele.  The  process  culminated  in  two  products:  a  final 
report  on  the  Program  Review,  issued  in  May  1994;  and  a  Secretarial  Order, 
issued  in  December  1994,  which  implemented  a  reorganization  to  carry  out 
the  Program  Review  recommendations.  Central  to  these  was  the  propxjsal  to 
reduce  USBM  facilities  from  fourteen  research  centers  and  field  operations  to 
four  centers  of  excellence  (Piiisburgh,  PA,  Twin  Qties,  MN,  Reno,  NV  and 
Albany,  OR),  with  support  satellite  offices,  including  Spokane,  WA.  The 
FY  1995  budget  proposed  to  the  Congress  was  based  on  interim  results  of  the 
Program  Review  and  reflected  a  level  of  funding  which  would  begin  its 
implementation  in  FY  1995.  The  Acting  Director  of  USBM  testified  before 
this  Subcommittee  in  the  Spring  of  1994  in  support  of  the  FY  1995  budget  and 
explained  its  relationship  to  the  Program  Review  recommendations. 

The  proposal  put  forth  to  the  Department  and  similarly  to  OMB  and  the 
Congress  reflected  leveb  of  funding  for  FY  1995  which  would  begin 
implementation  of  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  Program  Review. 
The  FY  1995  budget  proposed  closure  of  four  facilities  in  1995:  Rolla,  MO, 
Tuscaloosa,  AL,  Juneau  and  Anchorage,  AK  The  Congress  agreed  to 
downsizing  in  Alaska  and  a  two-year  phase  out  of  the  Rolla,  MO  and 
Tuscaloosa,  AL  centers. 

The  selection  of  the  four  centers  of  excellence  was  based  on  ai  competitive 
ranking  of  the  Bureau's  facilities.  The  list  of  the  four  centers,  as  well  as  of 
facilities  designated  as  satellite  offices  w£is  submitted  to  the  Congress  on 
May  31, 1994. 

The  FY  1996  President's  Budget  was  also  formulated  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Program  Review  in  mind:  to  continue  to  move  toward  consolidation  of 
USBM  facilities  and  programs  into  four  centers  of  excellence,  with  support 
satellite  offices.  Deliberations  surrounding  the  FY  1996  budget  also  examined 
the  possibility  of  eventual  closure  of  satellite  offices.  These  deliberations 
were  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  Program  Review.  Later  in  the 
formulation  process,  in  an  effort  to  find  further  savings  in  FY  1996,  the 
Administration  proposed  a  $20.0  million  reduction  for  the  bureau.  This 
budget  level  of  $13Z5  million  requires  an  accelerated  closure  of  the  satellite 
offices  (Spokane,  Reno,  and  Denver,  and  downsizing  in  Washington)  and 
consolidation  of  programs  into  the  four  research  centers  identified  in  the  FY 
1995budget 
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Mr.  Nethercutt.  Thank  you.  That  is  all  I  have. 

Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Skeen. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  nice  to  see  you  again.  There  is  a  saying  in  our 
part  of  the  country,  you  know,  friends  are  something  you  make  in 
a  lifetime  and  you  have  to  cultivate  each  other  and  you  accept  their 
foibles  and  faults  and  so  forth,  but  an  enemy  you  can  make  in  10 
seconds  and  they  last  forever. 

I  don't  want  to  make  an  enemy  out  of  you,  but  I  would  like  to 
get  down  to  talking  about  some  of  the  things  that  we  have  had  bat- 
tles with  over  the  past. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  I  accept  that  because  even  if  you  do  make  an 
enemy  of  me,  I  know  today's  enemy  may  be  tomorrow's  friend. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Skeen.  That  is  a  nice  sentiment. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  thought  he  said  forever  there. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Underneath  it — they  may  be  friendly  on  top,  but  un- 
derneath is  a  little  resentment  and  we  have  had  our  battles  over 
these  questions. 

BUREAU  OF  land  MANAGEMENT 

Let's  go  back  into  a  little  history.  This  is  appropriate  to  the  ques- 
tion you  have  just  been  talking  about.  I  have  a  little  trepidation, 
too,  about  reinventing  anything  in  the  government  because  we 
have  already  reinvented  it  about  eight  or  nine  times,  and  let  me 
take  you  back  a  little  bit. 

In  the  1950s,  the  BLM  offices,  district  offices  in  the  State  of  New 
Mexico,  I  think  each  one,  there  were  about  four  areas  I  think,  area 
offices.  Personnel  there  were  constituted  with  three  persons,  a 
manager  and  two  office  helpers.  Today,  how  many  people  do  we 
have  in  those  various  offices,  200  to  300.  Is  that  a  wrong  or  right 
statement? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  In  New  Mexico? 

Mr.  Skeen.  In  New  Mexico. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  I  think  that  is  a  little  high,  but  I  get  your 
point. 

LAND  SALES 

Mr.  Skeen.  Well,  you  have  mineral  management  and  you  have 
the  rest.  Also  during  that  period  of  time  and  in  the  late  1960s,  they 
lifted  the  moratorium  on  land  sale  because  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  decided  it  was  time  to  realign  the  land  holdings  and  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  was  asked  to  manage  particularly  in 
the  11  original  so-called  western  public  land  States.  They  lifted  the 
moratorium  for  about  a  year  and  then  reapplied  the  moratorium  on 
land  sale. 

The  reason  they  gave  in  the  beginning  was  that  those  lands  are 
so  interspersed  and  intermingled,  checkerboarded,  that  they  were 
virtually  unmanageable.  So  they  wanted  to  realign  those  lands  and 
try  to  block  them  up  if  they  possibly  could  and  there  was  some  of 
that  that  was  done.  I  thought  it  was  a  good  policy. 

I  think  we  are  getting  close  to  that  situation  again  during  this 
period  of  time,  because  you  have  people  there  who  have  grazed  on 
them  for  four  or  five  generations.  They  have  built  the  fences,  devel- 
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oped  the  water  and  so  forth,  and  we  have  come  a  long  way  since 
the  1800s  when  the  first  land  policies  were  initiated.  Also,  along 
with  that,  we  have  mineral  development  going  on  now.  Now,  you 
have  something  called  the  new  resource  management  plan  that  we 
are  developing;  is  that  not  correct?  Are  they  in  progress  now? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Correct.  Sure. 

Mr.  Skeen.  We  are  getting  a  lot  of  feedback  on  those  because  as 
we  have  built  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  has  extended  those  offices  and  that  agency 
over  there,  the  service  has  gotten  poorer  and  poorer.  You  cannot 
get  a  permit  to  drill  an  oil  or  gas  well  today  in  Roswell,  Southeast- 
ern Roswell  area,  and  I  am  not  loading  it  all  on  them,  I  think  the 
same  situation  applies  to  other  districts  as  well  and  I  am  not  pin- 
pointing just  the  Roswell  district.  You  cannot  get  a  permit  returned 
to  you  in  less  than  two,  three,  six  months.  This  goes  on  and  on  for- 
ever. Used  to  get  a  turn  around  in  10  or  15  days. 

This  is  a  real  problem  and  I  hope  that  the  resource  management 
plan  is  going  to  be  open  to  that  kind  of  criticism  and  maybe  we  can 
reinvent  or  reengineer  some  of  it. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  seeing  that  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  or  the  folks  at  the  Federal  lands  that  we  have  in 
these  western  States,  particularly  those  11  original  western  states, 
possibly  Hawaii  and  Alaska  as  well,  go  back  to  a  policy  of  better 
management  of  those  lands  and  we  could  block  them  up.  That  is 
why  we  introduced  that  bill  with  the  suggestion  to  return  some  of 
these  lands  back  to  the  State  operation  or  take  the  moratorium  off 
the  land  sales. 

Do  you  think  that  has  any  merit  at  all  or  is  it  completely  against 
any  of  the  policies  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  reduce  their 
land  holdings  under  any  circumstance? 

LAND  BLOCKING 

Secretary  BABBITT.  Mr.  Skeen,  a  couple  of  thoughts.  Let  me  de- 
fine what  I  mean  by  blocking  up,  because 

Mr.  Skeen.  Sure. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  I  have  always  been  a  strong  advocate  of 
blocking  up.  I  think  that  the  crazy  quilt  land  tenure  patterns 

Mr.  Skeen.  Almost  unmanageable. 

Secretary  Babbitt  [continuing].  Make  no  sense.  They  are  all  over 
the  place.  You  have  this  sort  of  school  section  kind  of  two  section, 
four  section 

Mr.  Skeen.  Four  to  a 

Secretary  Babbitt  [continuing].  In  each  township.  They  are  still 
signature  out  there.  JVIakes  no  sense  at  all.  You  have  the  railroad 
grants  across  New  Mexico  which  is  a  checkerboard  across. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Fifty  miles  on  either  side  right-of-way. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Right-of-way.  You  have  all  this  stuff  that 
makes  no  sense.  We  have  authority  under  existing  law  to  do  some- 
thing about  that. 

When  I  was  Governor  of  Arizona,  I  went  to  the  BLM  State  Direc- 
tor and  said  we  are  going  to  solve  this  problem.  We  swapped  out 
probably  three  or  five  million  acres  of  land.  We  basically  took  a 
look  at  the  map  of  Arizona  and  said  the  Arizona  strip  is  basically 
BLM  country,  let's  swap  all  State  land  now.  We  went  after  some 
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of  the  checkerboards  and  consoUdated  surface  and  mineral  sites. 
We  did  it  by  saying  to  the  State,  look,  you  look  around  and  see 
where  there  is  development  going  on  that  you  want  to  move  in,  sort 
of  high  value  end  that  you  want  to  move  in  to  develop.  I  am  ready 
and  willing  to  do  it.  I  think  it  makes  sense.  It  made  sense  in  Ari- 
zona. It  has  not  been  done  in  New  Mexico  on  a  large  scale  basis. 
You  are  right,  there  has  been  some  historically. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Some. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  I  am  ready  and  willing  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Skeen.  I  appreciate  that  very  much  because  I  think  it  is  the 
only  logical  answer  to  some  of  the  problems  we  have.  This  recur- 
ring business  about  fighting  over  the  grazing  lands,  which  have 
nothing  to  do,  are  not  even  applicable  insofar  as  economics  are  con- 
cerned because  there  is  no  real  relationship  between  private  leases 
and  those  on  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  lands  other  than 
the  fact  that  people  hear  in  the  news,  in  the  so-called  popular  news 
media,  that  you  are  paying  a  certain  base  here  for  grazing  on  pub- 
lic lands  and  you  are  paying  so  much  in  private  leases. 

They  have  never — the  Ranking  Member  on  this  particular  com- 
mittee and  I  have  had  this  discussion  time  and  again.  I  have  tried 
to  explain  to  him  the  differences  between  the  two.  I  know  you  know 
it  well  because  you  have  both  operations  in  the  State  of  Arizona 
and  I  am  sure  you  are  familiar  with  it. 

But  as  far  as  land  management  is  concerned,  this  has  been  a 
sticking  point  with  people  who  have  tried  to  manage  those  lands 
and  operate  on  them,  and  Lord  only  knows  they  are  pretty  good  en- 
vironmentalists because  they  would  not  stay  there  four  or  five  gen- 
erations. And  I  think  as  soon  as  we  can  come  to  some  agreement 
on  blocking  up  those  lands,  either  to  the  State  or  with  the  State 
and  keeping  the  value  to  the  Federal  Government,  they  ought  to 
be  paid  for  it. 

They  are  a  great  asset  to  this  country  but  they  are  totally  un- 
manageable in  the  situation  we  have  today.  We  will  have  these 
fights  time  and  time  again,  not  only  over  the  grazing  but  the  min- 
eral development  and  the  rest  because  that  is  becoming  a  sticking 
point. 

Mr.  Regula.  Would  you  yield? 

RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT  PLANS 

Mr.  Skeen.  The  resource  management  plans  seem  to  be  dedi- 
cated mostly  to  the  environmental  concerns.  I  hope  that  you  will 
find  more  weight  on  the  side  of  just  good  management. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  I  think  that  the  Pacific  Rivers  decision  that 
came  down  in  the  northwest,  which  the  Solicitor  General  has  now 
appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court,  illustrates  to  me  that  we  do  have 
problems  with  the  land  use  planning  statutes  today.  I  think  the 
concept  is  good,  mind  you.  I  really  do  support  the  core  idea  of  re- 
source planning.  They  have  gotten  kind  of  tangled  up,  and  I  think 
it  is  a  fair  criticism  that  we  have  too  many  people  sitting  in  offices 
writing  papers  rather  than  managing  land. 

Mr.  Skeen.  May  I  stop  you  there?  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the — I 
do  not  think  it  is  the  fault  of  the  Department  or  the  agency.  I  think 
part  of  that  fault  lies  with  the  Congress  itself  because  what  we 
have  asked  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  do  is  do  those  studies. 
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You  were  required  to  put  people  with  that  kind  of  expertise  in 
those  offices  and,  as  a  result  of  that,  that  is  why  the  personnel 
management  swelled. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  I  think  that  process  can  be  reformed.  It 
should  be  reformed,  not  lost.  If  I  may,  just  for  the  record,  lest  I  be 
accused  of  agreeing  with  you  100  percent 

Mr.  Skeen.  We  do  not  want  to  do  that.  Mr.  Secretary,  that  would 
be  a  phenomenal — much  as  I  admire  you  and  understand  how  hard 
you  are  working,  I  don't  want  all  this  agreement  because  it  be- 
comes a  shock. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  I  do 

Mr.  Skeen.  It  is  a  good  exchange  though. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  I  do  oppose  and  have  always  opposed  the 
wholesale,  unilateral  conveyance  of  Federal  public  lands  to  the 
States  or  to  the  private  sector.  This  blocking  concept  is  an  impor- 
tant and  useful  way  of  dealing  with  these  problems  because  what 
it  says  is,  we  will  swap  you  value  for  value  and  clean  up  the  land. 
So  that  the  State  or  whoever  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
are  taking  care  of  this  rather  than  having  them  stumbling  all  over 
each  other 

Mr.  Skeen.  Absolutely  over. 

Secretary  Babbitt  [continuing].  In  40  acre  tracts. 

LAND  BLOCKING  IMPEDIMENTS 

Mr.  Regula.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

What  is  the  impediment  to  the  blocking  concept  since  you  seem 
to  both  agree  this  should  be  done? 

Mr.  Skeen.  There  may  be  several.  That  is  an  analysis  all  of  its 
own  because  of  the  type  of  ownership.  Start  off  with  you  have  dif- 
ferent groups  of  people,  for  instance,  Indian  tribes  for  one,  operat- 
ing on  checkerboarded  lands.  They  are  not  interested  in  blocking 
it  up  because  it  is  a  very  happy  situation  for  them  now  because — 
but  there  are  five  or  six  district  authorities  trying  to  operate  on 
each  piece  of  land.  Who  manages  the  road,  who  has  the  judicial 
coverage,  who  has  the  maintenance 

Mr.  Regula.  Are  you  talking  BLM  lands  or  Indian  or  both? 

Mr.  Skeen.  These  are  BLM  lands  mixed  in  with  Indian  lands 
mixed  in  with  other  private  lands.  It  is  unbelievably  difficult  to  ex- 
plain to  someone  unless  you  look  at  a  map  and  sit  and  explain  how 
it  got  that  way. 

Let  me  tell  you  something  further.  The  checkerboards  we  were 
talking  about  earlier  were  designed  to  help  promote  and  build  rail- 
roads. So  what  you  could  do,  if  I  was  a  rancher  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  I  could  go  up  along  the  right-of- 
way  and  pick  out  land  up  there  and  say  I  want  to  lay  it  stripped 
off  on  a  piece  of  property  I  have. 

So  what  we  are  doing  is  trading.  And  the  idea  was  to  get  it 
blocked  up  eventually.  But  it  helped  promote  the  railroads.  So  I 
could  patent  my  land  by  buying  some  land  strip  on  some  of  the 
checkerboards  and  they  would  swap  lands  with  me  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State.  That  is  how  many  of  us  patented  our  land.  But 
this  was  done  away  with  because  then  we  began  to — the  law  was 
changed,  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  came  along  and  said  you  had  to 
fence  up  your  holdings  and  develop  the  water  on  them.  But  it  was 
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all  on  water-based.  Some  of  these  lands  are  land-based  versus 
water-based,  and  some  of  the  northern  most  are  more  land-based 
and  not  water-based. 

So  it  is  a  very  complex  situation.  I  do  not  envy  the  position  you 
are  in  in  trying  to  manage  these  lands  because  they  are  almost  vir- 
tually unmanageable.  They  should  be  blocked  up  and  I  think  we 
are  reaching  some  agreement  on  it. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  agree  with  that.  What 
I  found  in  my  tenure  as  Governor  was  it  takes  an  enormous  com- 
mitment on  both  sides.  I,  as  Governor,  was  kind  of  a  fanatic  about 
this  and  was  able  to  bring  in  all  the  State  factions  and  say  this  will 
be  done. 

We  had  a  wonderful  and  wily  kind  of  character  named  Dean  Bi- 
bles who  was  the  State  BLM  Director.  He  had  dealmaking  in  his 
blood.  He  ran  roughshod  over  a  lot  of  people  and  sort  of  horn- 
swoggled  an  awful  lot  of  Federal  agencies  and  sort  of  weaved 
through  and  we  just  got  it  done. 

Now,  one  of  the  great  ironies  of  all  this  is  that  this  was  during 
the  time,  and  I  recognize  you  may  all  have  a  limited  capacity  for 
stories,  but  one  of  the  reasons  it  worked  is  because  Jim  Watt  was 
around  and  he  really  did  not  care  about  this  stuff.  He  basically 
said,  you  guys  do  whatever  you  want  to  do.  So,  it  was  a  nice  kind 
of  happy  coincidence  of  two  people  who  were  fanatic  about  this,  no- 
body in  Washington  cared,  and  it  got  done. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  there  is  not  a  statutory  impediment? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  There  really  is  not. 

Mr.  Skeen.  No  there  is  not. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Leadership  at  the  local  level. 

Mr.  Skeen.  May  I  say  this,  too.  When  those  original  11  so-called 
public  land  States  came  in  the  union,  the  Federal  Government 
ceded  them  back  four  different  times,  four  sections  per  township  to 
operate  the  common  institutions,  prisons,  schools  and  so  forth.  So 
mixed  in  with  all  of  this  are  four  sections  of  State  land  with  all  the 
checkerboard  land  and  interspaced  is  the  private  lands  because  you 
could  not  develop  a  well  unless  you  had  it  patented  and  you  cannot 
have  a  permit  to  graze  on  BLM  lands  unless  you  had  the  water  de- 
veloped and  you  did  the  fencing.  So  it  has  grown  and  now  we  find 
ourselves  at  an  impasse  on  those  grazing  fees.  But  I  appreciate 
very  much  your  response.  I  didn't  mean  to  exercise  this  much  on 
just  the  one  land  question. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  I  would  like,  if  I  may,  to  come  over  some 
morning  with  a  map  of  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Skeen.  I  have  one  in  the  office.  Leave  yours  there. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Okay.  You  have  a  deal. 

Mr.  Skeen.  I  will  save  you  having  to  carry  yours  around. 

MULTI-SPECIES  HABITAT  CONSERVATION  PLANS 

Mr.  Dicks.  First  of  all,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  want  to  thank  you  very 
much  for  meeting  with  the  people  from  Murray  Pacific  who  came 
in  and  were  trying  to  do  a  multi-species  habitat  conservation  plan. 
I  appreciate  the  help  of  your  staff  and  also  the  discussion  we  had 
on  the  4(d)  rule,  which  I  am  glad  we  are  going  forward  with.  I 
think  that  will  be  very  positive  in  the  State  of  Washington. 
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Let  me  ask  you  something.  We  are  all  in  the  midst  of  this  major 
discussion  about  the  Endangered  Species  Act  and  I  have  gone 
through  this  with  you  a  couple  times  before,  but  I  would  just  like 
you  to  think  about  this  idea. 

If  you  had  a  situation  and  you  talked  about  the  importance 
where  there  are  ecosystems  that  are  still  viable  and  functioning  to 
use  the  Biological  Service,  to  try  to  fmd  out  ways  to  protect  those 
ecosystems — and  I  agree  with  that,  especially  in  the  west.  I  think 
there  is  still  an  opportunity  if  you  have  functioning  ecosystems  to 
make  progress. 

I  have  this  idea  that  in  the  State  of  Washington,  for  example, 
where  you  have  Option  9  in  place,  which  is,  in  essence,  a  multi- 
specie  plan  protecting  not  only  fish  but  our  resources,  et  cetera,  et 
cetera.  If  we  could  couple  that  with,  let's  say,  a  State  plan,  done 
on  State  lands,  of  a  multi-specie  HCP,  and  then  we  could  get  the 
Weyerhauesers  and  the  Plumb  Creeks,  and,  hopefully,  eventually 
the  Rainiers  and  the  other  major  landowners  in  our  State  to  do 
multi-specie  habitat  conservation  plans,  is  it  conceivable  that  our 
State  could  have  a  plan  of — and  let's  say  in  the  reauthorization  we 
allowed  for  a  situation  where  a  State  could  submit,  in  essence,  a 
multi-specie  HCP  on  statewide  basis  with  those  building  blocks  I 
have  just  mentioned,  and  have  a  plan  that  could  be — that  would 
protect  ecosystems,  promote  biodiversity  and  accomplish  what  we 
are  trying  to  accomplish  but  allow  us  to  do  it  in  a  way  in  which 
we  could  do  it  prospectively  so  that  we  do  not  get  into  the  specie- 
by-specie  problem,  which  I  think  is  fundamentally  flawed. 

The  one  thing  I  have  had  a  problem  in  conceiving  myself  is  how 
you  handle  the  dams  in  the  Columbian  Snake  River  and  how  that 
would  fit  into  this.  But  what  is  your  basic  reaction  to  a  strategy 
like  that;  where  a  State  could  take,  in  essence,  affirmative  action 
to  develop  a  plan  so  that  we  would  not  have  to  go  through  the  mis- 
ery associated  with  these  specie-by-specie  listings? 

And  no  part  of  the  country  has  been  through  it  more  than  our 
part  of  the  country.  I  have  talked  to  a  lot  of  natural  resource  people 
and  they  think  this  is  not  a  bad  idea  as  one  approach. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Mr.  Dicks,  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  really  real- 
istic to  do  it  in  one  fell  swoop.  That  is  just  kind  of  a  mind-boggling 
approach. 

The  direction  is  correct.  What  we  must  do  is  figure  out  ways  to 
work  with  States  to  get  a  little  more  proactive,  always  on  a  multi- 
species  basis.  The  best  example,  I  think,  is  California.  California 
has  really  got  what  they  call  a  bio-region  plan,  and  it  does  not 
automatically  spread  across  the  whole  State. 

What  it  does  is,  when  these  issues  begin  to  arise,  we  sit  down 
with  the  State  of  California  and  if  we  can  reach  a  framework  of  un- 
derstanding, they  then  take  the  lead.  We  issue  a  4(d)  rule  or  the 
equivalent  of  a  4(d)  rule  to  the  State  of  California  and  then  step 
back  as  they  step  forward.  There  are  a  lot  of  possibilities  here. 

Mr.  Dicks.  So  you  are  saying  you  could  take  regions,  maybe  the 
Olympic  Peninsula  could  be  a  region,  and  we  could  develop  a  plan 
for  that  particular  part  of  the  State? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Maybe  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  State,  you  would 
have  an  eastern  Washington  plan  or  southwest  Washington. 
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Secretary  Babbitt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Or  the  Cascade  Mountains,  something  like  that. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dicks.  I  think  people  would  be  much  more  supportive  of  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  if  they  saw  there  was  some  way  to  satisfy 
it  without — and  to  do  what  you  want,  which  is  in  essence  to  protect 
species  but  to  be  able  to  do  it  by  developing  an  overall  plan,  which 
is  affirmative  and  proactive  rather  than  waiting  until  you  get  into 
trouble. 

I  just  hope  that  we  can  look  at  some  possible  way  of  doing  that 
as  we  look  at  the  reauthorization  of  the  bill. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  I  think  the  Murray  Pacific  discussion  is  really 
a  nice  step  in  that  direction.  It  is  only  a  step. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Right.  And  we  have  a  number  of  other  companies 
that  are  coming  right  behind  Murray  Pacific  that  want  to  do  multi- 
specie  HCPs  because  they  need  certainty.  They  want  to  know  what 
they  can  do  on  their  lands  for  the  next  hundred  years,  whatever. 
I  think  it  is  a  very  positive  part  of  the  bill  for  the  private  sector. 
And  I  appreciate  your  help  and  cooperation  on  it. 

cooperative  endangered  species  fund 

I  noticed  in  your  budget  that  you  add  some  money  for  a  program 
that  will,  I  guess,  help  landowners  back  in  the  States  when  they 
have  gotten  endangered  species  problems  for  some  money  added 
under  the  endangered  species  provision. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  I  appreciate  your  singling  that  out.  We  have 
had  a  steady  line  item  in  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
for  the  last  three  years.  It  remains  steady  this  year.  But  we  have 
inserted  in  there  a  tag  with  $30  million  on  it  to  be  used  under  Sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  to  give  grants  to  States  where 
we  are  developing  these  collaborative  plans  which  they  will  in  turn 
use  to  buy  habitat. 

It  is  a  very  different  way  of  land  acquisition.  It  says  when  we  are 
putting  these  plans  together  and  we  have  problems,  there  will  be 
money  available  to  buy  people  out  where  you  cannot  work  out  any 
of  these  other  kinds  of  issues. 

Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  are  going  to  suspend.  Can  you 
stay  for  a  while  yet? 

And  if  any  of  you  would  like  to  come  back,  we  will  have  some 
additional  time.  I  know  I  have  some  questions,  so  we  will  recon- 
vene as  soon  as  we  vote. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Okay. 

[Recess.] 

Mr.  Regula.  Norm,  you  have  about  two  minutes  yet  and  then  we 
will  go  to  Mr.  Nethercutt.  We  will  try  to  finish  up  in  a  reasonable 
time. 

Mr.  Dicks.  All  right.  You  were  I  think  talking  about  the  $27  mil- 
lion that  was  added — did  we  have  the  answer  finished  on  that. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Yes,  I  think  so.  This  is  for  the  Section  6  pro- 
posal. 

watershed  restoration 

Mr.  Dicks.  I  would  also  like  to  say  that  we  appreciate  the  com- 
mitment and  staying  with  the  President's  plan  to  help  develop  wa- 
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tershed  restoration,  watershed  analysis.  A  lot  of  people  are  being 
put  to  work  doing  that.  We  think  it  is  very,  very  important  work 
and  that  it  will  affect  not  only  the  people's  lives  that  are  involved, 
but  also  be  good  for  the  environment.  So  that  is  a  very  positive 
rhing  and  helping  the  communities  out  there  that  have  been  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  downsizing  in  timber.  Those  two  things  I 
wanted  to  mention. 

SCIENCE  AGENCIES 

Last  time  you  were  here,  I  let  you  talk  a  little  about  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act.  This  time  I  would  like  to  give  you  a  chance  to 
give  your  case  on  the  Biological  Service.  Two  of  them.  Biological 
Service  and  the  other  one,  that  I  am  worried  about  or  some  people 
are  honestly  talking  about  getting  rid  of  the  U.S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey. 

Now,  I  must  say,  out  in  our  part  of  the  country,  where  we  still 
have  major  earthquake  problems,  major  volcanoes,  the  idea  that  we 
would  do  away  with  the  Geological  Survey,  to  me,  is  breathtaking. 
And  it  is  almost  like  the  know-nothings  have  reemerged  here. 

We  could  have  a  seven  or  eight  on  the  Richter  scale  in  the  Puget 
Sound  area.  We  have  just  seen  a  huge  earthquake  in  Kobe,  Japan. 
We  have  had  the  North  Ridge  problem  and  then  all  of  a  sudden 
somebody  from  somewhere  who  has  been  around  here  three  years 
says,  let's  get  rid  of  the  Geological  Survey.  Could  you  wax  elo- 
quently about  how  foolish  that  would  be. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Well,  maybe  I  could  just  wax. 

I  have  referred  to  this  a  couple  of  times.  My  feeling  is  that  the 
Interior  science  agencies,  the  three  of  them — the  Biological  Service, 
the  USGS,  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines — are  really,  wherever  you 
come  from  on  the  political  spectrum,  are  part  of  the  solution;  that 
wherever  we  go  in  formulating  resource  policy,  we  have  to  start 
with  science. 

What  I  have  tried  to  do  during  my  tenure  is  two  or  three  things. 
First  of  all,  to  say  that  I  am  going  to  demonstrate  my  commitment 
by  finding  the  very  best  people  in  the  United  States  of  America.  We 
were  extraordinarily  lucky  to  get  Gordon  Eaton  to  lead  the  USGS. 
He  came  from  the  Lamont-Doherty  Earth  Observatory  of  Columbia 
University,  which  is  the  foremost  geophysical  research  center  in 
the  nongovernment  sector  in  the  United  States  of  America.  He  was 
available  because  he  started  off  at  the  Survey  and  had  an  attach- 
ment and  sentimental  feeling  for  it.  We  could  not  have  done  better. 

The  Biological  Service,  we  did  a  national  search  and  we  found 
Ron  Pulliam  at  the  University  of  Georgia  and  his  presence  in  the 
Department,  I  have  to  tell  you,  has  made  an  extraordinary  impact. 
Because  here  is  a  world  class  scientist  who  now  is  looking  across 
these  issues  and  saying,  I  don't  have  any  regulatory  responsibility 
at  all.  That  is  for  somebody  else.  My  job  is  to  position  this  kind  of 
science  to  make  a  difference. 

Some  of  the  examples  I  gave  today,  the  sciences,  the  key  under- 
pinning of  a  forest  plan,  I  really  think  that  we  are  making  it 
through  a  very  difficult  transition.  It  has  been  possible  only  be- 
cause of  the  quality,  the  relentless  quality,  of  science. 

The  Biological  Service  is  now  doing  a  lot  of  salmon  work.  No  reg- 
ulatory work,  just  salmon  work.  They  announced  a  really  interest- 
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ing  finding  last  week;  that  they  picked  up  a  new  DNA  sampHng 
technique  to  distinguish  between  two  kinds  of  parasites  in  migrat- 
ing salmon.  It  has  made  an  enormous  difference  in  how  they  man- 
age the  salmon.  I  think  that  we  talked  about  the  discovery  of  the 
butterfly  that  was  knocked  off  the  Endangered  Species  list.  We 
have  talked  about  upping  the  threshold  for  ESA  determinations. 

U.S.  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY 

You  have  talked  about  earthquakes  and  volcanoes.  You  all  know 
those  examples.  The  volcanoes  are  really  quite  remarkable.  Re- 
member the  issues  of  Mt.  Pinatubo  in  the  Philippines.  The  USGS, 
using  satellite  data  which  they  get  through  this  EROS  Data  Center 
which  Congress  established  in  South  Dakota,  was  actually  able,  in 
the  weeks  ahead  of  the  Mt.  Pinatubo  eruption,  to  make  an  exact 
calculation  of  what  was  going  to  happen. 

And  in  response  to  that,  Clark  Air  Force  Base  was  evacuated  be- 
fore the  thing  went  off.  You  may  remember — and  this  is  the  last 
example  I  will  give  as  I  begin  to  wax  down — there  was  this  incred- 
ible problem  back  in  the  1980s  of  the  747s  across  the  Pacific  at 
40,000  feet  suddenly  losing  all  four  engines  in  mid-flight.  There 
were  a  couple  of  near  misses  as  the  disabled  plane  headed  toward 
the  ocean  and  finally  got  their  engines  restarted  at  about  5  or 
10,000  feet. 

It  turns  out  that  the  issue  there  was  clouds  of  volcanic  dust, 
nearly  invisible,  but  full  of  silica  particles  which  melt  in  the  jet  in- 
takes and  jam  them  up.  They  are  now  running  a  monitoring  pro- 
gram out  of  the  volcano  observatories  in  the  northwest  and  particu- 
larly in  Alaska  that  actually  charts  where  that  stuff  is.  I  think  they 
have  undeniably  saved  some  airliners  and  a  lot  of  passengers  with 
that  kind  of  science. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  10  seconds  and  I  am  done.  I 
would  also  put  on  your  list  so  that  the  next  time  you  are  called  to 
wax  on  this  subject,  is  the  fact  that  we  use  the  Geological  Survey 
to  provide  terrain  mapping  for  the  Defense  Department.  I  mean, 
the  Defense  Mapping  Agency  is  going  to  be  very  shocked  if  all  of 
a  sudden  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  goes  away,  because  when  we 
were  in  the  Gulf  War,  the  terrain  mapping  that  was  used  there 
came  from  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey.  So  they  are  providing  a  very 
valuable  service  and  assistance  to  the  Defense  Department. 

So,  again,  I  just  think  we  have  so  many  new  people,  I  think  it 
is  so  important  for  you  to  speak  out  in  defense  of  these  entities, 
that  they  are  just  not  something  we  can  just  throw  out  the  door, 
that  there  is  important  work  that  they  are  doing  and  that  they 
should  survive  in  some  form. 

Mr.  Regula.  If  you  will  yield.  Do  you  put  some  money  in  the  de- 
fense budget  for  that? 

Mr.  Dicks.  I  think  we  do.  I  think  we  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Regula.  For  those  services? 

Mr.  Dicks.  I  think  we  do. 

Mr.  Regula.  That  is  interesting. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Not  to  take  this  off  down  the  defense  trail. 
There  is  a  relationship  between  the  Defense  Mapping  Agency  and 
the  USGS,  which  is  interesting  and  complex  because  the  Defense 
Mapping  Agency  obviously  has  global  geodetic  and  mapping  re- 
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sponsibilities.  The  grid  inside  the  United  States  is  traditionally  a 
USGS  mapping  grid.  That  is  the  baseline  from  which  all  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  carries  out  its  activities  in  more  detailed  and  different 
directions. 

We  have  a  nicely  coordinated  satellite  program  now.  It  has  been 
the  subject  of  a  lot  of  hassling  in  Congress  over  the  years.  The 
whole  LANDSAT  issue.  I  think  that  is  now  worked  out  to  a  point 
where  we  have  got  nice  coordination,  NASA,  intelligence  agencies, 
the  defense  agencies  and  the  USGS,  which  is  where  they  take 
down  satellite  data  in  South  Dakota,  archive  it,  and  move  it  into 
use  by  all  the  different  agencies. 

Mr.  Regula.  For  the  record,  would  you  put  in  how  much  the 
USGS  receives  from  other  agencies  for  providing  services.  Maybe 
not  in  minute  detail,  but  it  would  be  interesting  to  know.  Because 
I  suspect  not  only  does  the  Defense  Department  use  them  but  prob- 
ably Agriculture,  maybe  a  number  of  agencies  that  use  their  serv- 
ices and  reimburse  them.  And  if  we  could  just  get  an  agency-by- 
agency  breakdown,  I  think  it  would  perhaps  verify  the  importance 
of  this.  Because  this  is  a  dimension  that  does  not  normally  get  a 
lot  of  attention. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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U.S.  Geological  Survey  Programs 

Obligation  Funding  by  Other  Federal  Agencies 

($  in  thousands) 


Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Minerals  Management  Service 
Bureau  of  Reclamation 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
National  Park  Service 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Office  of  the  Secretary 

Subtotal,  Department  of  the  Interior 
Bonneville  Power  Administration 
Department  of  Agriculture 
Department  of  Commerce 
Department  of  Defense 
Department  of  Energy 
Department  of  State 
Department  of  Transportation 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
National  Aeronautics  &  Space  Administration 
National  Oceanic  &  Atmospheric  Administration 
National  Science  Foundation 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Misc.  Federal  Agencies 

TOTAL 


FY  1994 

FY  1995 

FY  1996 

1,535 

1,300 

700 

50 

50 

50 

7,133 

6,801 

6,500 

64 

0 

0 

586 

500 

500 

2,158 

1,950 

1,941 

1,462 

1,102 

1,101 

1,159 

uoo 

1,200 

14,147 

12,903 

11,992 

481 

450 

450 

5,620 

7,060 

7,060 

196 

80 

80 

71,281 

69,700 

69,710 

38,309 

40,301 

40,413 

10,030 

9,106 

7,105 

770 

800 

800 

10,422 

9336 

9,700 

1,927 

2,000 

1,000 

11,068 

12,611 

12,323 

1,414 

1,325 

1,310 

1,252 

4,820 

2,060 

870 

1,000 

1,000 

437 

255 

255 

24,522 

23,733 

21,284 

192,746 


195,980 


186,542 
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Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Nethercutt. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  think  Mr.  Dicks  makes  a  good  point  about  USGS,  especially  out 
our  way  where  we  are  predicted  to  have  earthquakes  in  the  coming 
years.  That  affects  my  side  of  the  State  as  well.  So  I  like  the  way 
you  waxed  on  that  one. 

BUREAU  OF  MINES  CLOSURES 

I  would  hope  you  would  wax  a  little  better  on  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  but  let  me  see  if  I  could  just,  for  the  record,  Mr.  Secretary, 
have  you  respond. 

I  was  handed  the  committee  report,  the  hearing  record  from  last 
year  relative  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  I  don't  mean  to  beat  this 
horse.  I  hope  it  is  not  a  dead  horse  because  I  am  trying  to  beat  it 
a  little  more,  if  you  will  indulge  me. 

Mr.  Dicks.  This  is  better  than  the  phone  call  your  colleague  had. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  For  the  record,  I  agree. 

This  says  additional  committee  questions.  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Related  Agencies, 
Closure  of  Research  Centers.  And  there  were  a  series  of  questions, 
just  to  refresh  your  memory. 

Question:  How  will  you  decide  when  to  close  each  of  the  remain- 
ing centers  as  you  implement  your  long-term  plan  for  the  Bureau? 
How  will  you  involve  the  committee  in  those  deliberations.  That 
was  the  question  that  was  asked. 

The  response  was,  and  I  will  shorten  it.  Basically,  no  closures  are 
currently  envisioned  for  fiscal  year  1996.  The  Bureau  leadership 
consulted  with  the  committee  on  all  significant  actions  proposed. 

I  hope  you  understand  the  light  in  which  we  are  responding  to 
this  planned  closure  of  not  only  the  research  center,  which  for  the 
record  was  consolidated.  The  Western  Field  Operations  Center  will 
be  consolidated  with  the  Spokane  Research  Center  into  a  single 
field  support  facilities  in  Spokane,  Washington. 

I  am  trying  to  justify  in  my  own  mind  why,  in  light  of  all  the 
rhetoric  that  talks  about  enhancing  field  operations  and  getting 
people  out  in  the  field,  we  are  now  closing  all  field  operations,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  in  my  district.  And  I  am  one  of  those  who 
says,  let's  cut  government.  I  am  here  with  that  sort  of  mission  in 
mind,  but  I  am  not  arguing  whether  we  should  or  should  not  cut 
in  government. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  if  there  is  legitimate  function  for  this 
field  operation  center  and  it  is  regional  and  we  do  have  mining  op- 
erations, we  have  environmental  problems,  cleanup  and  safety  and 
the  rest,  it  seems  a  stretch,  to  me,  to  be  reasonable  to  close  all 
these  field  offices  which  flies,  seems  to  me,  right  in  the  face  of  a 
prior  representation  in  the  record  and  prior  and  current  policy  de- 
terminations that  are  in  your  budget  materials. 

So  I  would  hope  I  could  have  some  response  to  that  not  only 
here,  but  perhaps  for  the  record,  that  can  explain  why  the  sudden 
change  with  60  days  after  what  I  consider  to  be  a  very  important 
election. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Well,  I  certainly  can  see  the  truth  of  your  last 
point.  Now,  just  a  couple  of  thoughts.  That  quote,  obviously  reflects 
reality,  and  that  is,  as  I  said  last  year,  I  would  consult  and  that 
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is  what  I  am  doing  right  now  is  consulting  with  you.  You  are  going 
to  make  the  final  decision  and  I  am  ready  and  willing  to  work  with 
you. 

These  decisions  are  not  easy.  I  didn't  really  appreciate  how  much 
I  was  coming  to  Washington  just  in  time  to  spill  all  this  blood  on 
the  budgetary  floor  year  after  year  after  year.  It  is  not  as  if  there 
are  programs,  contrary  to  what  you  read  in  the  press,  which  are 
total  pork  and  people  deliberately  throwing  money  out  of  the  win- 
dows of  airplanes  and  on  the  street  comers.  Most  of  these  pro- 
grams, 99  percent  of  them,  deliver  something  of  some  value  some- 
where. So  we  are  stuck  with  making  a  lot  of  tough  decisions. 

In  response  to  your  point  about  field  operations.  That  is  fair.  We 
have  said  in  the  case  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  that  if  we  are  going 
to  consolidate  and  reorganize,  what  we  want  to  do  is  step  up  the 
research  function  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  really  move  it  into 
most  intense  productive  research. 

The  best  way  to  do  that  is  to  have  the  four  Centers.  That  was 
the  logic  in  the  plan.  It  does  not  mean  that  the  field  offices  are  not 
valuable.  It  says  that  implicit  in  that  is  a  different  direction  for  the 
Bureau  of  Mines.  You  can  quarrel  with  that,  but  that  is  our  judg- 
ment in  this  context. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Thank  you.  That  is  all  I  have. 

BUREAU  OF  MINES  FUNDING 

Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Secretary,  following  up  in  a  sense  on  that.  I 
note  that  you  have  downsized  your  request  for  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
to  $132  million,  however,  last  year  you  said  you  thought  $150  mil- 
lion was  the  proper  level.  Is  this  a  reduction  in  field  offices  that 
has  allowed  you  to  make  that  change? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  That  is  essentially  it,  yes. 

DEPARTMENTAL  REDUCTIONS 

Mr.  Regula.  We  are  going  to  be  faced,  I  think  ultimately  in  the 
markup  here,  with  some  substantial  reductions  across  the  board. 
You  are  asking  for  a  2.8  percent  increase.  If  you  were  asked  to  pro- 
vide a  3  percent  decrease,  how  would  you  accomplish  it?  You  may 
want  to  do  this  for  the  record.  That  is  your  prerogative. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Well,  at  the  risk  of  incurring  the  wrath  of  my 
entire  agency,  I  will  just  think  out  loud  for  a  minute  and  then  say 
this  is  all  subject  to  further  thought.  We,  of  course,  do  not  know 
what  the  direction  will  be  as  a  result  of  the  budget. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  understand. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  I  guess  what  I  would  say  is  we  have  to  be 
careful  about  the  operations  side  of  this  Department.  First  thing, 
I  told  you  at  the  outset,  we  do  not  have  any  grant  functions.  We 
do  have  some  areas  where  we  are  granting  program  money.  I 
would  really  comb  through  those  a  whole  lot  to  look  for  bits  and 
pieces.  I  would,  on  the  operational  side,  squeeze  this  reorganization 
concept  relentlessly.  We  are  doing  that  in  the  second  round  of  the 
Vice  President's  process. 

Now,  that  is  time  consuming,  but  I  really  think  we  are  going  to 
be  pushing  some  of  this  stuff  to  a  conclusion  hopefully  in  the  next 
30  to  60  days,  really,  in  response  to  the  imperatives  of  this  budget 
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process.  I  will  do  my  best  to  be  back  here  in  the  reasonable  future, 
30  to  60  day  time  frame  to  say  here  are  some  suggestions. 

ZERO-BASED  BUDGETS 

Mr.  Regula.  At  the  last  hearing  I  said  we  would  take  a  zero- 
based  budgeting  approach.  Have  you  examined  your  Department's 
functions  on  that  kind  of  a  measuring  yardstick? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Sure.  What  I  tried  to  do  in  the  land  manage- 
ment areas  is  to  ask,  if  there  are  any  aspects  of  what  we  do  that 
could  be  better  done  by  others.  This  really  gets  away  from  this  idea 
of  conveying  lands.  You  understand  our  position  on  that  and  it  is 
a  deeply  held  position. 

For  example,  are  there  ways  that  programs  that  collect  royalties 
could  be  reassigned?  Are  there  other  ways  we  can  achieve  effi- 
ciencies— across  agency  lines?  The  GAO  report  and  indeed  some  of 
your  own  staff  have  talked  about  this,  rather  than  consolidating 
land  management  agencies,  which  in  my  judgment  does  not  really 
get  to  the  core  of  the  matter. 

Are  there  ways  that,  in  fact,  we  can  collocate  and  co-manage 
across  Forest  Service,  BLM,  and  other  land  management  groups? 
And  I  accept  what  I  hear  as  an  admonition,  and  that  is  we  have 
to  get  moving  on  thinking  and  struggling  with  some  of  these  ideas. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  I  think  you  should  be  at  least  evaluating  it, 
because  of  course  until  we  get  budget  numbers,  we  do  not  know, 
but  obviously  if  we  are  going  to  downsize  government  and  if  we  are 
going  to  have  a  glide  path  to  a  balanced  budget,  it  will  have  to  be 
done  by  restraining  growth,  which  is  I  suppose  a  more  accurate  de- 
scription, than  just  cutting,  which  leads  me  to  another  question. 

TWO-YEAR  BUDGETS 

The  two-year  budget  cycle.  Would  this  allow  you,  if  you  were  able 
to  do  it  that  way,  to  gain  some  efficiencies? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  I  think  so.  We  talked  a  lot  about  that  in 
State  government  during  my  time  there,  and  looked  at  models  from 
around  the  country.  I  think  the  answer  is  yes;  that  it  would  enable 
us  to  look  ahead  and  work  across  a  more  logical  time  frame.  I  think 
the  answer  is  yes,  I  think  it  would  be  better.  Now,  I  do  not  know 
what  0MB  has  to  say  about  that,  that  is  just  my  personal  feeling. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  think  the  Speaker's  expressed  some  interest  in 
two-year  budgeting  and  I  have  been  interested  in  it  for  a  long  time, 
but  there  are  those  who  do  not  agree. 

NATIONAL  BIOLOGICAL  SERVICE  RESTRUCTURING 

National  Biological  Service.  If  it  were  determined  that  this  would 
not  be  a  proper  agency,  how  would  you  then  structure  the  Depart- 
ment to  get  the  scientific  evidence  that  you  need  to  make  these  de- 
cisions that  are  critical?  Would  you  go  back  to  what  we  had? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Let  me  tell  you  what  I  think  the  two  criteria 
are,  getting  away  from  defending  a  box  on  a  chart  to  what  are  we 
after.  The  two  objectives  by  which  I  would  judge  any  kind  of  ap- 
proach would  be  that  science  ought  to  be  separate  from  the  regu- 
lators. We  have  been  through  that  again  and  again  and  again  and 
it  is  part  of  my  original  rationale  for  doing  this. 
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I  think  you  get  better  regulation  when  regulators  are  referring 
to  science  that  is  done  by  somebody  they  do  not  control.  That  is  not 
a  criticism  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  it  is  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  human  nature.  Regulators,  including  this  one,  have  percep- 
tions and  when  you  can  call  up  the  scientist  and  say,  okay,  folks, 
get  out  there  and  study  because  we  need  to  do  X,  it  is  just  human 
nature,  the  process  gets  tainted  by  the  mixture  of  objectives. 

So  number  one,  science  has  to  be  sitting  somewhere.  My  second 
criteria  is  that  it  needs  to  cover  the  whole  Department  in  some 
way.  It  needs  to  cover  the  entire  land  management  base  of  the  De- 
partment, because  otherwise  it  gets  fragmented  and  everybody  is 
quarreling  over  jurisdictional  boundaries  and  you  get  little  bits  and 
chunks  rather  than  the  large  piece. 

Mr.  Regula.  Have  you  completed  the  adjustments  you  would  an- 
ticipate to  put  the  NBS  in  place  in  terms  of  pulling  it  in  from  other 
agencies? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  it  is  an  ongoing  operation  at  this  juncture  and 
if  we  were  to  try  to  unscramble  it  and  go  back  to  the  original  plan, 
would  it  be  expensive  and  might  it  impede  gathering  the  scientific 
evidence  you  need? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  That  is  my  judgment;  that  unscrambling  the 
omelet,  one,  is  complicated;  but,  more  importantly,  it  violates  the 
two  principles  that  I  think  are  really  important:  one  is  to  really 
have  it  outside  the  grasp  of  regulators  across  the  Department.  But 
what  I  have  not  answered  in  your  question  is,  are  there  other  orga- 
nizational formats 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes. 

Secretary  Babbitt  [continuing].  In  which  those  objectives  could 
be  met.  I  have  not  thought  a  lot  about  that,  but  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, the  answer  to  that  always  is,  well,  maybe  yes.  Because  it 
is  not  the  title  in  the  organizational  box,  it  is  the  functional  re- 
quirements that  I  would  like  to  try  to  figure  out  how  to  keep. 

SMALL  LAND  OWNERS  PROVISIONS 

Mr.  Regula.  I  was  interested  in  your  original  testimony.  You 
mentioned  an  80-acre  minimum  for  encroachment — I  am  not  sure 
I  fully  understood  what  you  were  describing.  Would  you  enlarge  on 
what  the  objective  of  establishing  this  minimum  would  be? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  This  is  the  Washington  4(d)  rule.  Basically, 
this  forest  plan,  by  its  terms,  applies  only  to  Federal  land. 

Mr.  Regula.  All  right. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  But  the  Endangered  Species  Act  that  protects 
the  spotted  owl  has  implications  for  public  and  private  land.  The 
purpose  of  this  80-acre  minimum,  is  a  rule  which  would  be  promul- 
gated that  says  private  landowners,  essentially  of  80  acres  or  less, 
can  go  back  to  managing  their  land  for  timber  production. 

Mr.  Regula.  Without  any  impact  from  environmental  species 
limitations? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  With  very  little.  It  is  not  100  percent,  but 
compared  to  what  was  there  before,  it  is  very  close. 

Mr.  Regula.  How  do  you  arrive  at  80?  It  would  seem  like  that 
is  a  rather  small  farm,  if  you  will,  or  tract  of  land. 
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Secretary  Babbitt.  What  the  scientists  do,  as  I  understand  it,  is 
they  do  these  computations  of  how  much  habitat  is  necessary  to 
preserve  the  viabiUty  of  the  spotted  owl  and  the  marbled  murrelet, 
which  are  the  two  species  particularly  at  risk,  and  they  have  this 
geographic  information  system  on  an  electronic  processing  base. 

What  they  do  is  look  at  the  quality  of  the  habitat  and  its  dis- 
tribution, how  that  plays  into  the  way  the  habitat  is  connected,  the 
way  the  species  operate  and  where,  in  fact,  the  owls  are,  and  then 
they  draw  configurations  that  meet  this  standard. 

Now,  when  you  exempt  80  acres  like  this,  you  are  going  to  lose 
some  owls.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  That  is  the  whole  idea. 
But  what  they  are  saying  is  if  we  can  get  up  to  80  acres  and  what 
they  call  incidental  take,  that  means  some  owls  will  not  survive, 
you  write  them  off  and  you  can  do  that  on  a  land  that  culls  out 
the  80  acres,  puts  it  on  the  GIS  system,  and  turn  that  from  red 
to  blue.  They  say  we  are  effectively  writing  those  off  and  does  the 
balance  carry?  That  is  effectively  processed. 

Now,  whether  that  can  be  pushed  up  more  or  less  is  an  computa- 
tion that  depends  on  the  statistical  distribution  of  different  sizes  of 
land  categories  and  a  whole  variety  of  other  kinds  of  issues  on  into 
the  sunset. 

Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Nethercutt,  you  are  welcome  to  get  in  on  this. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  I  am  listening  intently.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  know  at  one  time  we  put  a  limitation  on  how 
much  in  the  way  of  agriculture  subsidies  could  be  paid  to  any  one 
farmer  and  suddenly  all  these  large  farms  became  a  series  of 
farms.  Mom  had  one,  dad  had  one,  each  of  the  kids  had  one,  and 
how  are  you  going  to  address  that?  Do  some  ingenious  distribution 
of  ownership? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  There  is  always  a  problem  in  these  kinds  of 
things.  There  is  a  famous  wetlands  case  making  its  way  through 
the  courts  now  that  involves  exactly  this  issue.  The  4(d)  rule  for 
Washington  basically  exempts  those  80-acre  lands  or  plots  that  are 
in  existence  as  of  today. 

Mr.  Regula.  Oh,  okay.  So  you  grandfather  them  but  nothing  pro- 
spective. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Yes.  Now,  just  to  put  a  little  footnote  on  that. 
The  next  question  comes  is  what  about  somebody  who  has  200 
acres  that  they  want  to  subdivide  and  the  answer  is  that  there  is 
relief  there  as  well.  It  comes  through  this  habitat  conservation  plan 
in  which  you  do  a  site-specific  analysis  and  figure  out  the  terms 
and  conditions  on  which  to  move  it. 

The  importance  of  this  one  we  did  in  Washington  is  that  we  basi- 
cally said  that  if  you  are  a  small  landowner,  we  are  not  going  to 
send  you  through  all  that  rigmarole  that  could  go  on  for  five  or  ten 
years,  we  are  just  basically  going  to  kick  you  out. 

SCIENTIFIC  REVIEW 

Mr.  Regula.  Chairman  Young  of  the  Natural  Resources  Commit- 
tee is  quoted  by  the  Journal  of  National  Affairs  in  an  interview  and 
he  said,  quote,  "So  what  we  would  like,  I  would  like  to  see  is,  num- 
ber one,  no  species  can  be  put  on  the  threatened  list  or  the  endan- 
gered list  once  it  has  been  put  on  the  threatened  list  without  bio- 
logical, scientific  review,  and  that  is  not  occurring  now." 
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What  is  your  response  to  that? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  There  is  a  grain  of  important  truth  in  that 
comment.  I  really  believe  that  we  can  do  a  much  more  rigorous  job 
of  laying  out  the  scientific  criteria,  the  threshold  that  has  to  be  met 
for  this  listing  process. 

LISTINGS  MINIMUM 

Here  is  what  happened.  As  the  lights  were  going  out  in  the  last 
administration,  there  was  a  lawsuit  that  had  been  brought  by  an 
environmental  group  saying  there  had  not  been  enough  listings 
going  on. 

The  lawsuit  was  settled  with  a  stipulation  which  said  that  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in  the  future  will  list  a  minimum  of  100 
species  a  year.  As  I  walked  in  the  door,  I  was  handed  a  copy  of  that 
settlement  and  said,  okay,  we  are  under  a  court  mandate.  I  think 
specifically  it  was  to  list  400-some  species  in  the  next  four  years, 
it  was  about  100  a  year. 

Now,  given  the  resources  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the 
place  absolutely  is  running  pell-mell.  That  is  a  listing  decision,  in 
fairness,  not  I  think  it  is  a  listing  decision — every  three  days.  That 
is  two  a  week.  And  they  are  running  on  this  incredible  treadmill 
and  most  of  the  listing  decisions  are  being  driven  by  individual 
lawsuits. 

Now,  I  have  to  tell  you,  that  is  a  very  difficult  way  to  run  an  or- 
ganization. 

Mr.  Regula.  It  does  not  make  sense. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  It  is  very  tough.  It  has  led  inevitably  to  list- 
ing decisions  where  you  do  not  have  a  really  good  record.  It  is  not 
their  fault.  They  have  to  do  it. 

Now,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  when  you  do  not  have  a  good 
record  and  a  biologist  is  sitting  there  driven  by  court  orders  looking 
at  that  record,  what  is  he  going  to  say  in  a  close  case?  Probably 
I  don't  want  to  take  the  risk  that  there  is  a  problem  out  there  and, 
therefore,  it  is  51-49,  I  can't  tell  from  this  record  the  risk.  That  is 
no  way  to  run  a  train. 

What  we  must  do  is  reorient  this  in  a  way  which  has  this  science 
done  ahead  of  the  decision  with  a  certain  amount  of  peer  review 
and  a  certain  threshold  which  says  to  me,  before  you  do  this,  you 
have  to  make  the  following  findings  and  you  ought  to  do  it  in  a 
measured  way  rather  than  under  the  gun  of  a  court  order. 

Mr.  Regula.  It  seems  that  kind  of  order  flies  in  the  face  of  what 
you  are  trying  to  do  with  NBS,  and  that  is  to  base  your  decisions 
totally  on  empirical  scientific  evidence.  And  they  are  just  giving 
you  numbers;  am  I  correct? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  We  have  a  real  problem  here.  We  genuinely 
do. 

Mr.  Regula.  That  order  is  still  in  effect. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  you  yield  for  a  second? 

Mr.  Regula.  Sure  I  would  yield. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Listening  to  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  it  seems  more 
and  more  clear  to  me  that  what  drives  the  Congress  to  do  perhaps 
in  the  extreme  what  some  people  do  not  want  to  be  done  as  ex- 
tremely is  the  result  of  court  orders  like  this;  people  with  all  re- 
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spect  in  the  environmental  movement  who  seek  extreme  results  be- 
cause it  seems  to  drive  the  debate  and,  therefore,  extreme  meas- 
ures on  the  other  side  are  a  response  to  extreme  measures  on  the 
one  side  in  the  name  of  the  protection  of  the  environment.  And  in 
my  view,  it  does  not  particularly  lead  to  good  policy. 

Now  we  are  struggling,  it  seems  to  me  in  this  new  Congress, 
with  this  determination  to  overturn  a  lot  of  what  has  occurred  in 
the  Endangered  Species  Act  implementation,  and  somewhere  there 
has  to  be  a  balance  in  between  that  reasonable  people  can  agree 
on  and  perhaps  that  is  the  challenge  of  your  agency  and  you  and 
all  of  us,  but,  boy,  I  just  think  there  is  a  danger,  just  editorially 
here,  in  the  extremeness  of  the  environmental  movement  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  causes  overreaction  on  the  other  side. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  There  is  no  question.  One  reason  for  the 
court  order  was  that  some  of  my  predecessors  were  basically  ignor- 
ing the  statute.  There  were  a  grand  total  of  four  listings  in  1981. 
Well,  that  clearly  amounted  to  a  kind  of  taking  a  walk  from  the 
Administration's  standard.  So  your  point  is  well  taken. 

You  get  this  kind  of  oscillating  from  one  side  to  the  other.  There 
ought  to  be  a  way  to  pick  our  way  through  this  to  say  we  are  going 
to  use  good  science  and  make  these  decisions  carefully  and  then 
once  they  are  made,  we  are  going  to  have  an  administrative  system 
which  works  out  these  protective  measures  in  a  reasonable  way. 

What  has  preoccupied  me  the  most  is  the  issue  of  the  small  land- 
owners. I  think  it  was  a  system  in  which  small  landowners  get 
strung  up  with  large  farms  they  cannot  use  their  land  and  it  is  in- 
defensible. Whether  or  not  it  is  unconstitutional,  it  is  indefensible. 
What  I  have  been  trying  to  do  over  the  last  couple  of  years  is  to 
administer  these  statutes  in  a  way  that  rr.oves  toward  a  patent 
that  the  Congress  can  then  have  a  look  at  and  that  we  can  all  work 
with. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  think  court  decisions  are  to  interpret  the  law  and 
it  would  seem  to  me  an  order  like  you  have  just  described  is  almost 
to  the  point  of  making  law.  How  does  a  court  determine  that  there 
ought  to  be  100  of  these  as  an  interpretation  of  what  this  body  has 
done  by  way  of  making  law. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Well,  I  really  have  not  had  the  time  to  go 
back  and  read  the  record  of  the  court.  The  honest  answer  is,  I  don't 
know.  I  suppose  that  the  plaintiffs  were  saying  these  administra- 
tive agencies  have  failed  to  do  the  job  and,  therefore,  the  court 
should.  I  don't  know  what  you  do,  you  hold  the  agency  in  contempt 
or  whatever,  and  then  what  happens  is  you  get  a  settlement  be- 
tween the  parties  in  which  everybody  has,  for  different  reasons,  an 
interest  in  bringing  a  paper  to  the  judge. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  think  it  points  out  what  we  often  do  here,  and 
that  is  we  pass  legislation  but  we  leave  the  rulemaking  to  the 
agencies,  which  has  the  full  force  and  effect  of  law,  and  maybe  in 
that  process  we  get  beyond  what  was  at  least  perceived  to  be  con- 
gressional intent. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  This  particular  statute  is  a  fascinating  case 
study.  It  passed  nearly  unanimously  in  both  houses  in  1973.  I  sus- 
pect it  would  not  pass  with  that  degree  of  unanimity  today. 
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OUTER  CONTINENTAL  SHELF  MORATORIA 

Mr.  Regula.  Just  a  couple  of  other  things  and  that  is  the  mora- 
toria  question.  If  we  do  not  have  a  moratoria  on  drilHng  on  OCS, 
do  you  feel  you  are  prepared  to  deal  with  that  administratively? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  No.  Here  are  my  thoughts  on  the  moratoria. 
This  issue  raises  emotions  pretty  fast 

Mr.  Regula.  I  understand  that. 

Secretary  Babbitt  [continuing].  On  a  State-by-State  basis. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  understand  that. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Obviously,  it  does  not  quite  seem  logical  to 
have  a  moratorium  rolled  forward  year  after  year  after  year.  The 
MMS  has  a  five-year  planning  cycle  in  which  they  are  required 
every  five  years  to  do  a  complete  analysis  of  what  is  happening,  of 
where,  when  and  how. 

Mr.  Regula.  Is  that  based  on  scientific  evidence? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  I  hope  so.  If  it  is  not,  it  will  be.  And  interest- 
ingly enough,  the  Geological  Survey  put  out  its  report  last  week, 
which  was  really  very  interesting.  It  is  full  of  a  lot  of  interesting 
stuff  and  that  all  gets  factored  in.  The  MMS  report  is  due  before 
the  Congress  in  June  of  1997. 

Mr.  Regula.  The  five-year  report? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Yes. 

MINING  patent  MORATORIUM 

Mr.  Regula.  We  have  had  a  mining  patent  moratorium  during 
this  year.  What  would  be  the  impact  if  that  were  not  renewed? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Well,  obviously,  I  believe  that  it  should  be  re- 
newed. It  has  no  impact  on  existing  operations,  obviously.  But  it 
does,  I  think,  make  a  statement  that  we  ought  not  to  be  giving 
away  title  to  public  land  to  speculators  who  misuse  the  mining  law, 
and  until  we  get  that  reform  taken  care  of,  we  should  have  a  pat- 
ent moratorium. 

REVISED  STATUTE  2477 

Mr.  Regula.  The  last  one  I  have  is  R.S.  2477,  which  you  have 
delayed  implementing.  But,  also,  as  I  understand  it,  you  are  not 
acting  on  applications  for  additions.  How  do  you  see  this  conclud- 
ing? 

Secretary  Babbitt.  I  do  not  think  we  have  any  kind  of  right-of- 
way  application  moratorium,  but  I  will  look  that  up.  That  is  cer- 
tainly not  my  policy.  That  does  not  mean  that  they  are  not  doing 
it,  but  let's  say  that  is  not  my  policy  and  I  will  check  it  out. 

The  R.S.  2477  issue  is  ultimately  going  to  be  resolved  by  the 
courts.  There  is  a  core  set  of  issues  that  even  Congress  as  a  prac- 
tical matter  cannot  take  care  of  because  it  really  amounts  to  what 
rights  have  vested  in  the  time  period  from  1850  up  to  1975.  Ulti- 
mately the  courts  are  going  to  determine  that. 

The  regulations  that  we  have  put  out,  seen  in  that  context,  are 
much  ado  about  not  a  whole  lot,  because  this  is  one  case  where 
whatever  regulatory  pattern  we  put  out,  the  courts  are  going  to 
look  at  it  and  say,  well,  that  is  the  opinion  of  the  Solicitor.  This 
relates  to  an  interpretation  of  how  rights  vest  under  preexisting 
law. 
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In  that  context,  what  I  have  said  to  the  effect  of  States  and  the 
Congress  is  this  is  not  a  place  where  I  want  to  pick  a  knockdown, 
drag-out  fight  because  the  stakes  are  not  worth  it  for  either  side. 
I  have  also  said  I  will  stay  the  issuance  or  publication  of  any  regu- 
lations while  we  all  just  talk  about  it. 

Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  a  number  of  questions  for  the 
record.  We  thank  you  for  your  patience  and  appreciate  very  much 
your  being  here.  I  think  we  can  conclude  the  hearing  with  this. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  May  I  ask  just  one  more  question.  I  am  sorry, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Regula.  That  is  all  right. 

BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS  OPTIONS 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  I  want  to  turn  quickly  for  a  response  on  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  funding.  It  appears  there  is  a  self-pro- 
fessed policy  of  self-determination  for  the  Indian  population.  Yet  we 
seem  to  be  increasing  funding,  I  think,  as  I  have  read  it,  is  the 
largest  increase  in  the  agency  is  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
You  have  testimony  before  the  committee,  the  subcommittee  that 
argues  in  favor  of  eliminating  completely  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs and,  frankly,  in  my  discussions  with  some  Native  American 
population  in  my  district  and  elsewhere  there  is  great  criticism  of 
BIA. 

Is  there  any  inconsistency  that  you  see  in  this  quest  for  self-de- 
termination by  the  Native  American  population  but  yet  an  increase 
in  funding  to  the  largest,  I  think,  outlay  in  the  interior  budget  if 
I  am  not  mistaken. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  Yes,  it  is.  It  looks  like  that  on  the  surface, 
but  I  don't  think  so  for  this  reason.  The  long-range  goal  that  I 
think  is  now  a  consensus  and  that  Congress  has  passed  legislation 
on,  is  to  move  towards  this  self-governance  promise,  to  in  effect 
have  block  grant  programs  to  Indian  Tribes  as  governments. 

About  30  percent  of  the  BIA  budget  right  now  is  in  those  kinds 
of  quasi-block  grants  and  they  are  going  to  try  to  move  it  up  over 
the  next  year  to  about  50  percent.  As  that  happens,  the  BIA  ought 
to  kind  of  wither  away  because  the  Tribes  will  be  doing  the  work 
of  the  BIA.  I  am  not  certain  it  will  ever  wither  away  entirely  as 
it  should  because  we  have  this  residual  trust  responsibilities  to 
protect  the  resource  base  and  to  have  a  government-to-govemment 
relationship.  But  I  think  it  is  the  right  course.  I  think  it  is  not 
going  to  result  in  large  dramatic  savings.  It  should  help  level 
things  out. 

INDIAN  EDUCATION 

But  the  remaining  issue  that  drives  these  increases  are  direct  re- 
sponsibility for  education.  Now,  that  is  a  subject  that  leads  to  a  lot 
of  what  ultimately,  in  my  judgment,  is  why  we  need  legislation  or 
a  formula  that  says  to  the  Tribes  and  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— here  is  how  we  are  going  to  allocate  those  funds  because 
the  State  really  does  take  care  of  education  everywhere  else  and  in- 
creasingly on  the  Indian  reservation,  but  says  here  is  the  bill  for 
the  costs.  We  do  not  tax  Indian  properties.  And  the  response  is, 
look  at  all  the  other  benefits,  and  pretty  soon  you  have  100  CPAs. 
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We  have  to  have  that  discussion.  It  is  the  only  way  we  can  get  a 
handle  on  the  issue. 

SELF-DETERMINATION  SUCCESS 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  The  frustrating  part  is,  I  think  there  has  been 
a  pattern  over  time  of  I  guess  lack  of  results,  to  be  real  blunt  about 
it.  I  had  some  experience  with  the  native  operations  in  Alaska 
when  I  worked  for  Senator  Stevens  and  I  think  there  seems  to  be 
this  perpetuation  of  the  system  that  really  does  not  search  the  Na- 
tive Americans  as  well  as  perhaps  it  could.  And  we  keep  putting 
more  money  into  it  and  I  know  it  is  an  oversimplification,  but  I 
think  we  have  to  be  mindful  of  an  objective  standard  for  results 
and  are  there  good  results  based  on  the  system  that  we  have  in 
place  now.  Maybe  more  money  is  not  the  answer.  Again,  that  is 
rhetorical  maybe. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  It  is  an  interesting  issue.  When  I  look  across 
the  Indian  country,  what  I  see  is  a  very  mixed  picture.  There  are 
a  fair  number  of  Tribes  that  have  come  a  long,  long  way. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  I  acknowledge  that. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  But  what  I  keep  thinking  is,  what  can  we  dis- 
till from  the  success  of  the  White  Mountain  Apaches  or  the  Mesca- 
lero  or  the  South  River  Pimas  or  some  of  the  Oklahoma  Tribes  and 
why  is  it  happens  faster  there  and  sometimes  very,  very  slowly 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Secretary,  one  question  triggers  another. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Sorry. 

Mr.  Regula.  No,  that  is  fine.  I  think  Mr.  Nethercutt  touched  on 
a  very  difficult  subject,  and  I  was  toying  with  the  possibility  of 
maybe  doing  a  pilot  program  where  you  would  sort  of  privatize  cer- 
tain activities  by  providing,  instead  of  cash  outlays  or  support,  the 
vouchers  that  would  be  used  to  provide  or  gain  health  services  or 
education  services,  to  try  to  move  toward  a  market-based  economy 
as  a  means  of  ultimately  breaking  the  cycle  that  I  think  Mr. 
Nethercutt  is  addressing.  Is  this  a  possibility? 

INDIAN  health  SERVICE  PRIVATIZATION 

Secretary  Babbitt.  These  are  absolutely  appropriate  kinds  of 
questions.  What  comes  to  my  mind  when  you  say  that  is  the  Indian 
Health  Service.  There  are  increasingly  areas  of  the  country  where, 
were  the  Tribes  to  find  it  advantageous,  and  I  think  they  might 
well  do  so,  the  Phoenix  Tribes  come  to  mind,  where  the  idea  of 
going  to  the  Mayo  Clinic  in  Phoenix  and  doing  a  managed  care  con- 
tract might  make  a  lot  more  sense  than  doing  it  through  a  tradi- 
tional Public  Health  Service  system.  Some  of  those  are  happening 
and  I  think  it  can  be  looked  at  a  lot  more. 

Mr.  Regula.  Maybe  we  need  to  expand  that  kind  of  activity  to 
bring  about  a  more  cost-efficient  way  of  using  our  dollars. 

Secretary  Babbitt.  There  may  be  possibilities.  For  example,  con- 
tracting the  administration  of  schools.  Now,  in  some  cases  we  have 
done  that  directly  back  to  the  Tribe,  viewing  them  as  equivalent  to 
a  county  or  a  city  school  district. 

Mr.  Regula.  Has  this  proliferation  of  casinos  resulted  in  more 
groups  trying  to  gain  tribal  recognition? 
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Secretary  Babbitt.  Yes.  Absolutely.  That  is  as  American  as  apple 
pie. 

Mr.  Regula.  On  that  note,  thank  you  for  coming.  And  after  we 
get  our  numbers  from  the  Budget  Committee,  I  think  we  may  want 
you  to  come  back,  but  in  the  meantime,  be  thinking  of  ways  to  be 
more  cost-efficient  and  effective,  as  David  Osbom  says.  Thank  you. 

[Committee  note. — ^Additional  committee  questions  and  answers 
for  the  record  follow:] 
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Additional  Commtitee  Questions  Submhted  for  The  Record 
Program  Increases 

The  budget  request  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  amounts  to  a  $300  million 
increase  over  the  1995  enacted  level.  Unfortunately,  the  Committee  is  likely  to  be 
faced  with  a  lower  allocation  than  in  1995. 

Question:      What  programs  would  you  eliminate  or  reduce  if  you  were 
limited  to  last  year's  funding  level? 

Answer        Limiting  programs  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Subcommittee  to  the  1995  level  will  impair  the  ability  of  the  Department  to  meet  its 
basic  operational  obligations  and  significantly  constrain  high  priority  programs  such 
as  the  Pacific  Northwest  Forest  Plan  and  the  South  Florida  Ecosystem  Restoration 
Initiative. 

Fiscal  Year  1995  net  discretionary  budget  authority  for  the  Department  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  Subcommittee  is  $6.5  billion,  a  reduction  of  $156  million  or  2.3 
percent  below  FY  1994.  At  the  same  time,  the  Department's  cost  of  doing  business  is 
increasing.   Between  1994  and  1996,  employee  salaries  and  other  uncontrollable  costs 
will  increase  4.8  percent.  Because  most  of  our  programs  are  labor  intensive,  a 
limitation  to  the  1995  level  thus  means  a  reduction  in  services  in  real  terms. 

•  A  freeze  at  the  1995  level  would  reduce  funding  for  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Forest  Plan  by  $22.8  million.   The  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  (FWS)  and  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  would  not  be 
able  to  fully  meet  their  responsibilities,  jeopardizing  the  plan's  timber 
harvest  targets. 

•  Development  of  biologic  and  hydrologic  models  by  the  National 
Biological  Service  (NBS)  and  U.S.  Geological  Survey  (USGS)  critical 
to  support  future  management  decisions  on  timing  and  distribution 
of  the  water  supply  in  South  Florida  would  be  disrupted  by  a  freeze. 
Improved  National  Park  Service  (NPS)  protection  and  monitoring  of 
coral  reefs  in  Biscayne  Bay  would  not  be  funded. 

•  Parks  across  the  nation  would  not  receive  a  2.4  percent  base  operating 
increase.   Because  of  increased  personnel  costs,  this  is  tantamount  to 
removing  rangers  and  other  on  the  ground  persormel. 

•  Improvements  to  real-time  emergency  information  transfer 
capabilities  in  the  USGS  earthquake  hazards  program  would  be 
delayed. 


•  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  schools  would  not  receive  increases 
that  are  necessary  to  pay  teachers  at  statutory  rates  and  to  provide 
transportation  for  all  students  expected  to  be  enrolled  in  the  1996-1997 
school  year.   A  reduction  of  $6  million  for  Self  Governance  grants 
v^ould  delay  or  foreclose  negotiation  of  compacts  with  the  additional 
20  Tribes  planned  for  1996,  setting  back  the  efforts  of  the 
Administration  and  the  Congress  to  promote  Tribal  self  governance. 

•  Construction  increases  proposed  to  address  the  large  backlog  of  health 
and  safety  related  projects  in  NFS  and  BIA  would  have  to  be  deferred. 

These  serious  impacts  could  not  be  avoided  by  reallocations  within  our  proposed 
1996  budget.  The  budget  already  assumes  savings  from  dovmsizing  and 
streamlirung  activities,  both  in  1996  and  prior  years,  and  includes  programmatic 
reductions  in  lower  priority  programs  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Subcommittee 
and  in  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  Construction  program  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcommittee. 

Question:      How  would  you  restruchire  your  budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1996  if  you  had  10  percent  less  than  you  have  in  1995? 

Answer        A  reduction  of  10  percent  below  FY  1995  appropriations  would 
significantly  and  adversely  affect  operations  in  the  Department's  land  management 
agencies,  the  science  bureaus,  and  BIA.  In  MPS,  for  example,  there  would  be 
extensive  closures  and  service  cutbacks.   Visiting  hours  at  Independence  National 
Park  would  be  curtailed  and  many  buildings  would  be  entirely  dosed  to  the  public. 
The  Statue  of  Liberty  would  be  dosed  at  least  one  day  a  week.  Selected  campgrounds 
at  many  large  parks  would  be  shut.  The  summer  visitation  season  at  seasonal  parks 
such  as  Yellowstone  would  be  ended  early.  Air  patrols  and  non-emergency  boat 
patrols  at  Lake  Mead  National  Recreation  Area  would  be  suspended. 

Fiscal  Year  1995  net  discretionary  budget  authority  for  the  Department  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  Subcommittee  is  $6.5  billion,  a  reduction  of  $156  million  or  2.3 
percent  below  FY  1994.  At  the  same  time,  the  Department's  cost  of  doing  business  is 
increasing.  Between  1994  and  1996,  employee  salaries  and  other  uncontrollable  costs 
will  increase  4.8  percent.  As  a  result,  a  10  percent  or  $652  million  reduction  below 
FY  1995  appropriations  would  be  a  16.1  percent  decrease  below  FY  1994  in  real  terms. 

Some  of  a  10  percent  reduction  could  be  taken  in  construction,  land  acquisition  and 
grant  programs.  However,  these  programs  are  not  a  large  part  of  our  discretionary 
budget.   Even  in  the  land  management  bureaus,  which  have  significant 
construction  and  land  acquisition  budgets,  operational  funding  in  1995  is  80  percent 
of  total  appropriations. 

Disproportionately  large  cuts  in  construction  and  land  acquisition  would  compound 
the  backlogs  we  already  face.  In  the  1980's  these  accounts  were  routinely  reduced  as  a 


"painless"  way  to  constrain  spending.  The  consequences  include  deteriorating  park 
infrastructure,  unsafe  BIA  schools,  and  willing  sellers  who  must  wait  extended 
periods  to  sell  inholdings  to  the  Park  Service.   For  example,  the  NPS  construction 
budget  was  $108  million  in  1980.  For  the  remainder  of  the  decade,  it  was  funded 
below  this  level,  often  substantially  below,  in  all  but  two  years.  In  1981,  the  NPS 
backlog  of  prioritized  construction  and  road  repair  projects  totaled  approximately 
$800  million;  the  most  recent  backlog  of  prioritized  construction  and  road  repair 
projects  totals  nearly  $4  billion. 

In  operational  programs,  the  impact  of  a  10  percent  reduction  is  magnified  because 
most  of  our  operations  dollars  pay  for  people.   At  Mount  Rainier  National  Park,  85 
percent  of  the  budget  pays  for  personnel  related  costs.  A  10  percent  reduction  could 
reduce  Mount  Rainier's  FTEs  below  the  level  of  1990,  even  though  wilderness 
climbing  and  hiking  in  the  park  increased  by  69  percent  between  1990  and  1994  and 
is  projected  to  continue  to  increase.   Park  management  would  simply  have  fewer 
people  to  protect  park  resources  and  serve  the  needs  of  the  visiting  public. 
Interpretative  and  cultural  resource  programs  would  be  reduced,  facilities  would  be 
dosed  to  save  staff  and  utility  costs,  snow  removal  operations  would  be  drastically 
reduced,  campgrounds  and  picnic  areas  would  open  later  and  dose  earlier,  and 
ranger  patrols  would  be  scaled  back. 

Similarly  severe  impacts  would  be  felt  across  the  Department.  For  excunple: 

•  A  10  percent  reduction  for  NBS,  espedally  when  added  to  the 
currently  proposed  10  percent  1995  resdssion,  would  further 
devastate  the  sdentific  capability  of  the  Service.  The  NBS  would 
need  to  close  additional  research  centers,  such  as  the  Corvallis, 
Oregon  Sdence  Center  and  the  Hawaii  Center,  whose  work  on  exotic 
species  would  be  discontinued.   The  Service's  state  cooperation 
priorities  will  be  threatened  as  partidpation  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Forest  Plan  and  the  Administration's  South  Florida  Recovery  Plan 
would  be  terminated,  the  Louisiana  southern  forested  wetlands 
project  would  be  terminated,  and  state  partnership  grants  would  be 
severely  reduced. 

•  The  FWS  would  have  to  dose  or  mothball  as  many  as  30  National 
Wildlife  Refuges.  Recreational  programs  at  other  refuges,  induding 
hunting,  fishing  and  outdoor  education,  would  be  reduced  or 
eliminated  to  preserve  funding  for  habitat  protection  and 
improvement. 

•  The  ability  of  USGS  to  monitor  and  respond  to  natural  disasters, 
induding  earthquakes,  would  be  significantly  decreased.  Hundreds  of 
USGS  stream  flow  monitoring  stations  would  be  eliminated, 
markedly  reducing  the  information  available  to  Federal,  State,  and 
local  water  planning  agendes  and  to  the  National  Weather  Service's 
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flood  forecasting  network.   The  National  Water  Quality  Assessment 
Program  would  be  significantly  decreased  in  scope. 

•  Funding  per  weighted  student  unit  in  BIA  schools  would  be  reduced 
to  around  $2^30,  a  level  comparable  of  that  in  1990.  Schools  would 
be  forced  to  lay  off  staff,  dose  early  and  curtail  or  eliminate 
transportation.  The  accreditation  of  many  schools  could  be 
threatened.  Funding  for  Tribal  contract  support  would  be  reduced, 
providing  a  disincentive  for  Tribes  to  assume  greater  responsibility 
for  operating  BIA  programs.   Law  enforcement,  judicial  services,  and 
social  services  programs  would  be  severely  reduced,  along  with 
natural  resource  programs,  such  as  timber  sales,  agricultural 
programs,  and  other  activities  vital  to  tribed  economies. 

•  The  BLM  would  be  forced  to  scale  back  services  to  a  wide  array  of 
public  land  users:    the  mineral  extraction  industry;  the  livestock 
industry;  the  timber  industry;  recreational  users;  and  hunters  and 
anglers.  In  Farmington,  New  Mexico,  BLM  would  be  forced  to  reduce 
oil  and  gas  leasing  and  development  operations  that  are  crucial  to  the 
region's  oil  and  gas  industry.   In  Moab,  Utah,  the  bureau  would  have 
to  reduce  recreational  opportunities  for  mountain  bikers  and  hikers 
that  are  important  components  of  the  area's  tourism  based  economy. 
Maintenance  and  visitor  services  would  be  reduced  in  heavily  used 
areas  such  as  Red  Rock  Canyon,  Nevada;  San  Pedro  Riparian  Area  in 
Arizona;  Anasazi  Heritage  Center  in  Colorado;  and  Birds  of  Prey  in 
Idaho. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  from  your  budget  request  how  your  downsizing  and 
reinvention  efforts  are  assisting  in  reducing  the  Federal  deficit  we  currently  face.  If 
in  fact  there  have  been  savings  associated  with  downsizing,  streamlining  or 
administrative  savings,  it  appears  as  if  they  have  been  applied  to  programmatic 
increases. 

Question:      Could  you  comment  on  this? 

Answer        As  a  result  of  the  savings  we  have,  or  expect  to,  realize  from 
downsizing  and  reinvention,  as  well  as  selected  programmatic  decreases  we  have 
proposed,  our  FY  1996  budget  will  allow  us  to  maintain  essential  operations  across 
the  Department  and  provide  modest  increases  to  address  critical  requirements 
without  a  significant  overall  inaease.  The  1996  total  net  disaetionary  budget  is  only 
one  half  of  one  percent,  or  $40  million,  higher  than  our  1994  budget,  although  our 
cost  of  doing  business  will  increase  4.8  percent  over  this  period. 
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REORGANIZATIONS  AND  DOWNSIZING 

Budgetary  constraints  are  leading  all  four  of  the  Federal  land  management  agencies  - 
National  Park  Service,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Fish  and  WildUfe  Service,  and 
Forest  Service  to  refocus,  combine  or  even  eliminate  certain  missions,  programs, 
activities  and  field  locations  to  increase  efficiency  v^ithin  their  individiial 
organizations.  However,  such  an  agency  by  agency  approach  does  not  have  the 
potential  to  achieve  the  efficiencies  that  could  be  derived  through  a  collaborative 
Federal  approach.  You  are  on  record  opposing  the  complete  consolidation  of  all 
land  management  agencies  into  one,  however  can  you  comment  on  the  following: 

Question:  Have  you  begun  a  process  to  look  beyond  existing  jurisdictional 
boimdaries  in  an  attempt  to  reduce  costs,  increase  efficiency  and  improve  service  to 
the  public?  If  the  answer  is  yes,  please  explain  how  the  FY  1996  budget  reflects  those 
changes? 

Answer        The  Department  has  definitely  looked  beyond  jurisdictional 
boundaries  in  an  attempt  to  reduce  costs,  increase  efficiencies,  and  improve  service 
to  the  public. 

Gridlock  over  the  management  of  public  forest  lands  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
created  an  uncertain  future  for  the  people  of  the  region.  It  was  a  problem  the 
Administration  inherited,  and  one  that  we  made  a  priority  to  solve  with  the 
President's  Forest  Plan.   In  the  true  spirit  of  reinventing  government,  the  Forest 
Plan  is  a  model  of  interagency  cooperation  and  coordination  with  seven  different 
Federal  agencies  working  together,  sharing  information,  and  making  joint 
decisions.    We  are  also  working  closely  in  partnership  with  State  and  local 
government,  Indian  tribes,  businesses,  conservation  groups,  and  individuals. 

The  Administration  has  established  the  South  Florida  Ecosystem  Task  Force  to  lead 
and  coordinate  the  efforts  of  Federal  agencies  to  work  closely  with  the  State,  local 
governments,  industry,  conservation  groups,  and  tribal  goverrunents  to  restore  the 
essential  hydrologic  functions  of  the  historical  wetiands  in  and  around  the 
Everglades  in  southern  Florida. 

The  Federal  government  is  also  setting  a  new  standard  for  public  land  management 
in  the  California  Desert.  The  BLM  and  NFS  are  working  together  on  ail  aspects  of 
implementation  of  the  California  Desert  Wilderness  Act.. 

These  initiatives,  and  others,  are  reflected  in  the  Department's  FY  1996  budget 
request.  The  request  reflects  a  carefully  considered  process  of  establishing  and 
evaluating  priorities,  determining  trade-offs  between  programs,  and  making 
difficult  decisions  in  proposing  allocations  to  meet  the  Administration's  priorities. 
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Outer  Continental  Shelf  (OCS)  Moratoria 

The  OCS  leasing  moratoria  are  currently  in  place  for  the  entire  east  and  west 
coasts,  the  eastern  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Bristol  Bay  in  Alaska.  The  budget  proposes 
retaining  these  moratoria. 

Question:      What  would  happen  if  these  moratoria  were  discontinued  in 
fiscal  year  1996? 

Answer        Any  future  leasing,  drilling,  or  other  activity  would  be  subject  to 
the  processes  provided  under  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (OCSLA).  At 
present,  no  new  leasing  is  planned  for  these  areas,  and  therefore,  could  not  proceed. 
For  areas  subject  to  annual  Congressional  drilling  moratoria  —  Florida  offshore 
waters  south  of  26'  N  latitude  and  Alaska  offshore  waters  of  Bristol  Bay  - 
companies  would  still  be  subject  to  current  statutory  processes  (e.g.,  OCSLA, 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA),  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act 
(CZMA))  before  any  drilling  could  be  approved. 

Work  has  been  initiated  on  a  new  five-year  OCS  program  that  extends  from  1997 
through  2002.  We  hope  that  the  public  participation  process  for  developing  this 
program,  which  began  in  November  1994,  will  provide  opportunities  to  pursue  and 
examine  some  creative  solutions  to  resolve  underlying  conflicts  in  specific  areas 
that  are  under  moratoria.   We  will  continue  to  consult  fully  with  State  and  local 
governments,  industry,  environmental  groups,  and  the  general  public  throughout 
the  process.  We  will  make  no  predeterminations  about  which  areas  to  include  or 
exclude  from  the  new  five-year  program;  rather,  we  will  ensure  that  all  relevant 
envirorunental,  economic,  physical  science  information,  and  public  concerns  are 
taken  into  consideration  and  addressed. 

Question:      Would  development  proceed  in  the  eastern  Gulf  of  Mexico,  off 
the  Everglades  and  the  Florida  Keys? 

Answer        The  area  of  the  Eastern  Gulf  south  of  26*  N  latitude  is  the  subject 
of  ongoing  litigation  filed  by  the  existing  leaseholders.  For  this  area,  companies 
would  still  be  subject  to  current  statutory  processes  (e.g.,  OCSLA,  NEPA,  CZMA) 
before  any  drilling  could  be  approved.  Two  exploration  plai\s  have  been  fUed  for 
lease  blocks  located  south  of  26'  N  latitude.  The  State  of  Florida  denied  consistency 
on  both  plans.  Mobil  filed  an  appeal  with  the  Department  of  Commerce  on  OCS 
Block  G-6520  and  Union  and  Texaco  filed  an  appeal  for  their  joint  holdings  of  Blocks 
G-6491  and  G-6492.  The  Department  of  Commerce  sustained  the  State's  objections 
in  each  case  in  decisions  dated  January  7, 1993.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
unlikely  that  any  activities  would  be  proposed  or  approved  any  time  soon,  even  if 
the  moratorium  on  drilling  activity  were  lifted. 
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Question:      What  about  Bristol  Bay? 

Answen        If  the  annual  Congressional  drilling  moratoria  were  lifted, 
companies  would  still  be  subject  to  current  statutory  processes  {e.g.,  OCSLA,  NEPA, 
CZMA)  before  any  drilling  could  be  approved.  No  plans  for  exploration  activity 
have  been  filed  by  any  leaseholders  in  the  Bristol  Bay  area.  If  plans  were  filed,  they 
would  be  reviewed  by  the  State  of  Alaska  for  consistency  with  its  coastal 
management  program.  While  we  carmot  prejudge  or  predict  future  State  or  industry 
decisions,  the  State  has  consistently  been  opposed  to  OCS  activity  in  Bristol  Bay. 

Question:      How  soon  would  you  resvime  leasing  along  the  east  and  west 
coasts  and  in  the  Florida  panhandle  if  these  moratoria  were  lifted? 

Answen        We  are  in  the  initial  development  stage  of  the  1997-2002  five- 
year  OCS  program.  This  is  a  two  to  three  year  process.  Each  of  the  coastal  OCS 
planning  areas  are  subject  to  section  18  analysis  of  the  OCS  Lands  Act,  particularly 
the  size,  timing,  and  location  of  any  proposed  lease  sale  in  any  OCS  area.  Until  a 
new  five-year  OCS  program  is  approved,  no  lease  sales  can  be  held.  A  new  five-year 
OCS  program  will  be  approved  prior  to  July  1997.  The  areas  to  be  proposed  in  the 
new  five-year  program  will  be  firmly  based  on  scientific  assessment,  consultation 
results,  and  the  requirements  of  the  OCSLA. 

Questioiu      What  are  you  doing  to  resolve  the  question  of  the  disposition  of 
the  leases  in  the  Eastern  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  in  Bristol  Bay  that  are  under 
exploration  and  development  moratoria? 

Answen        As  long  as  these  areas  are  in  litigation  over  the  existing  leases, 
the  Department  is  not  taking  a  position  on  the  disjTOsition  of  these  leases  outside  of 
the  litigation. 

Question:      How  would  keeping  these  drilling  bans  in  effect  for  another  year 
help  resolve  the  situation? 

Answen        It  would  allow  more  time  and  assurances  for  consulting  vntii 
affected  parties  to  attempt  to  resolve  contentious  issues  on  existing  leases. 

Question:      To  what  extent  are  the  States  of  Florida  and  Alaska  working  with 
you  to  reach  an  accommodation  with  the  holders  of  these  leases? 

Answen        The  States  of  Florida  and  Alaska  have  supported  cancellation 
and  buyback  of  these  leases.    The  Department  is  not  taking  a  position  on  the 
disposition  of  these  leases  while  the  litigation  is  pending. 
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U.S.  Geological  Survey 

The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  is  known  for  their  work  in  the  areas  of  mapping  and 
earthquakes. 

Question:      What  else  does  USGS  do  and  why  does  that  work  need  to  be 
done  by  the  Federal  Government? 

Answen        The  USGS  is  the  Nation's  primary  provider  of  earth  science 
information  on  natural  hazards,  the  environment,  mineral  and  energy  resources, 
and  the  primary  source  of  its  data  on  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  Nation's  water 
resources.   To  accomplish  its  mission  of  providing  credible  earth  science 
information  in  response  to  the  needs  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies,  the  USGS: 

•  Evaluates  hazards  associated  with  volcanoes,  floods,  droughts,  toxic 
materials  in  both  soils  and  water,  landslides,  subsidence,  and  other 
ground  failures;  develops  methods  for  hazards  forecasting;  and 
provides  information  to  help  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies 
mitigate  the  effects  of  these  hazards. 

•  Operates  three  volcano  observatories  and  maintains  mobile 
monitoring  equipment  for  responding  to  volcanic  eruption  threats 
around  the  world. 

•  Assesses  energy  and  mineral  resources  providing  unbiased 
information  about  their  quantity  and  quality,  determines  origin  and 
maimer  of  occurrence,  and  develops  techniques  for  discovery. 

•  Conducts  a  National  Water  Quality  Assessment  program  (NAWQA) 
to  describe  the  status  and  trends  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  surface- 
water  and  ground-water  resources.   The  USGS  monitors  more  than 
45,000  stations  that  measure  the  amount  and/or  quality  of  surface- 
water  and  ground- water.  Of  these,  10,000  are  stream  gaging  stations 
that  supply  critical  information  for  water  resource  management  and 
the  National  Weather  Service  flood  forecast  system. 

•  Conducts  and  sponsors  supportive  research  in  geology,  hydrology, 
and  related  sciences. 

•  Establishes  and  maintains  national  earth  science  data  bases  for  use  by 
Federal,  State,  and  local  land  and  resoiarce  management  and 
regulatory  agencies;  disseminates  earth  science  data  and  information; 
and  produces  and  updates  geographic,  cartographic,  and  remotely 
sensed  information  in  graphic  and  digital  forms. 
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•  Cooperates  with  more  thar\  1,100  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies. 
These  partners  provide  nearly  $300  million  annually  in  direct 
financial  support.   The  funds  in  the  mapping  and  water  cooperative 
programs  are  matched  by  non-Federal  cooperators.  In  1995,  to  fund 
additional  high-priority  work  they  want  done,  cooperators  will 
provide  an  estimated  $23  million  over  and  above  the  dollar-for- 
dollar  matching  requirement. 

•  Serves  as  the  lead  Federal  coordinator  for  national  geographic, 
geologic,  and  water  resources  data,  and  provides  other  scientific  and 
technical  assistance. 

This  list,  though  not  exhaustive,  provides  an  overview  of  the  scope  of  USGS 
activities. 

As  the  Nation's  primary  earth  science  agency,  work  of  the  USGS  touches  the  daily 
lives  ~  the  health,  safety,  and  well-being  -  of  almost  every  American.  Because  its 
mission  is  scientific  rather  than  regulatory,  data  collection  activities,  assessment 
programs,  and  supporting  research  are  vmbiased,  reliable,  and  widely  accepted  for 
policy  decisions  and  in  supporting  litigation.  The  USGS  products  are  used 
extensively  by  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies,  by  academic  and  private  sector 
institutions,  and  by  the.  general  public.   Furthermore,  USGS  ensures  that  the  results 
of  its  work  are  given  the  widest  possible  distribution,  which  ensures  equal  access, 
optimal  utilization,  and  cost  effectiveness.   This  availability  of  USGS  information  is 
only  possible  because  USGS  is  a  Federal  entity. 

Moreover,  USGS  functions  need  to  be  accomplished  by  the  Federal  Goverrunent. 
Privately  fimded  companies  could  not  and  would  not  perform  the  same  fimctions 
as  USGS  because  1)  the  research  it  performs  is  of  a  national  and  regional 
applicability,  regardless  of  commercial  need,  and  2)  its  mission  to  provide  accurate 
and  unbiased  answers  to  nationwide  land  and  natural  resource  questions  and 
emergency  response  could  not  be  accomplished  by  the  private  sector. 

The  USGS  is  predominantly  a  scientific  service  organization  with  the  goal  of 
satisfying  customer  needs  for  information.  The  USGS  conducts  research  to  support 
and  enhance  this  principal  service  objective.   The  Department  of  the  Interior,  as 
well  as  other  Federal  and  State  agencies,  requires  the  scientific  and  technical 
assistance  of  USGS  in  three  primary  functional  areas  -  water  resources,  geology,  and 
mapping. 

An  important  component  of  the  water  resources  function  is  the  Federal-State 
Cooperative  Program,  a  50-50  matching  program  that  assists  States  in  responding  to 
a  wide  variety  of  Federal  environmental  laws  and  requirements.   This  program 
leverages  limited  Federal,  State,  and  local  government  fvmds  available  for  gathering 
basic  water  data  and  conducting  problem-oriented  studies  of  shared  interest  to  all 
participants.   More  than  1,100  State  and  local  government  cooperators  voluntarily 
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participate  in  the  program,  which  supports  2/3  of  the  Nation's  water  data  networks 
including  over  3,000  streamflow  stations  (which  constitute  the  core  of  the  National 
Weather  Service's  Flood  Forecasting  Network).   The  USGS's  more  than  100-year 
investment  in  water  data  with  which  to  understand  and  manage  its  water  resources 
would  be  either  lost,  compromised,  or  rendered  obsolete  through  failure  to 
maintain  and  extend  it.   All  of  the  data  and  results  of  USGS  water  programs, 
including  the  Federal-State  Cooperative  Program,  are  imiversally  available  through 
USGS  water  databases  and  published  reports  -  thus  this  information  has  miUtiple 
uses  and  users  which  would  not  be  true  if  private  consulting  firms  were  the  sole 
agents  of  States  and  the  Federal  Government  to  collect  basic  water  data  and  perform 
investigations. 

The  USGS  maintains  a  hazard  research  and  monitoring  program  and  associated 
emergency  response  activities,  including  a  nationwride  seismic  monitoring  network. 
The  USGS  estimates  site-specific  and  regional  geologic  conditions  and  hazards 
(earthquakes,  volcanic  eruptions,  landslides)  and  estimates  potential  adverse 
impacts  in  order  to  reduce  risks  to  our  Nation's  citizens  and  infrastructure.  The 
USGS  also  assesses  the  distribution,  quality,  and  quantity  of  our  Nation's  onshore 
and  offshore  minerals  and  energy  resources.  The  private  sector  has  no 
infrastructure  or  capability  to  run  operational  programs  along  v^rith  essential 
supportive  regional  or  national  geologic  research  or  to  marshal  necessary  resources 
and  deploy  them  in  times  of  natural  disaster  such  as  is  routinely  done  by  USGS  for 
emergency  services  such  as  were  performed  for  the  Northridge,  California 
earthquake;  the  great  Mississippi  flood;  the  eruption  of  Mount  Pinatubo  and  several 
Alaskan  volcanoes;  and  recent  devastating  floods  in  Arizona,  Georgia,  Texas,  and 
California. 

The  USGS  is  responsible  for  establishing  and  maintaining  availability  of  nationwide 
map  information,  including  a  national  database,  coordination  mechanisms,  and 
procedures  for  data  sharing.   Market  forces  and  copyright  interests  would  interfere 
with  privately  funded  implementation  of  these  functions.    Map  information,  if 
totally  supplied  by  the  private  sector,  would  cost  more,  would  likely  be  imavailable 
at  the  time  of  need  (especially  in  emergency),  and  could  not  be  shared  with  other 
Federal  users  because  of  copyright  restrictions  imposed  by  the  private  sector  causing 
numerous  purchases  of  the  same  information  and  greatly  increasing  cost  to  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments.  National  consistency/comparability  of  map  data 
collection  and  presentation  would  be  impossible  to  maintain,  restricting  or 
prohibiting  the  ability  to  conduct  regional  or  national  analyses  and  depictions  of 
large-scale  conditions. 

The  USGS  has  over  300  cooperative  agreements  vdth  other  Federal  agencies,  and 
State  and  local  entities  and  the  private  sector  in  implementing  the  National 
Mapping  Program,  much  of  which  is  performed  with  the  assistance  of  the  private 
sector  via  contract  (e.g.,  large  scale  equipment  acquisition  and  modernization, 
procurement  of  all  aerial  photography,  production  of  map  products  and  data,  and 
operation  of  the  EROS  Data  Center  in  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota). 
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Question:      What  are  you  doing  to  get  the  word  out  to  those  who  have 
proposed  to  eliminate  the  Geological  Survey? 

Answer        Dr.  Gordon  Eaton,  Director  of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  in  his 
January  11,  1995,  Benchmark  Notes  to  USGS  employees  stated:   "Let  me  remind  you 
that  as  Federal  employees  all  of  us  are  prohibited  by  law  from  taking  any  action  that 
could  be  construed  as  lobbying  on  behalf  of,  or  in  opposition  to,  matters  before  the 
Legislative  branch  of  government.   I  hope  and  trust  that  each  of  you  will  take  this 
restriction  very  seriously."  The  Director  went  on  to  say  that  in  no  way  should  USGS 
employees  interpret  this  guidance  to  mean  that  current  outreach  efforts  should  be 
abandoned.   The  Director  reaffirmed  that  disseminating  the  results  of  USGS  work 
continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  missions  of  the  USGS.   Additionally, 
numerous  contacts  from  cooperators,  public  organizations.  State  and  local  agencies, 
and  the  general  public  have  been  received  regarding  the  proposal  to  eliminate 
USGS.    AH  questions  have  been  answered  objectively  and  requested  information 
has  been  provided.   The  USGS  will  continue  to  provide  information  to  the  public  as 
its  mission  dictates  and  regulations  allow. 

Question:      With  the  current  emphasis  on  "reinvention"  what  is  USGS 
doing  to  make  their  work  more  relevant  to  today's  needs  and  to  become  more 
"customer  friendly"? 

Answer:  The  USGS  has  a  long  and  successful  history  of  customer  service 

on  which  to  build.   Earth  science  in  the  public  interest  is  the  central  tenet  of  its 
mission.   Evidence  of  the  success  of  our  oastomer  orientation  is  provided  in  the  fact 
that  nearly  40  percent  of  the  funding  for  USGS  activities  comes  from  other  Federal 
agencies  and  State  and  local  cooperators.  In  furtherance  of  that  history,  the  Director 
of  the  Survey  has  established  a  benchmark  team  specifically  for  outreach.  The 
objective  of  the  team  is  to  improve  USGS  interaction  with  the  user  commvmity. 

The  USGS  has  established  a  customer  service  team  and  a  Customer  Service  Plan  for 
1995  was  completed  in  August  1994.  The  objective  is  to  develop  an  earth  science 
information  dissemination  approach  that  is  customer  driven  and  continuously 
provides  superior  service.  The  initial  focus  of  the  Plan  is  to  improve  the  access  to 
and  delivery  of  existing  USGS  information  to  our  customers.   As  the  Customer 
Service  Plan  continues  to  develop,  the  USGS  will  ensure  that  not  only  is  the 
existing  information  being  delivered  effectively,  but  that  its  total  program  is  directed 
toward  meeting  the  requirements  of  its  customers,  both  now  and  in  the  future. 
Implementation  of  the  Plan  will  begin  with  six  diverse  customer  service  operations 
to  serve  as  pilot  projects. 

The  USGS  customer  service  focus  is  aimed  at  improvements  in  all  areas  related  to 
information  and  product  dissemination.   Map  orders  are  currently  being  completed 
or  filled  in  seven  days  compared  to  August  1994,  when  the  order  completion  time 
was  six  to  eight  weeks.  More  flexible  workforce  procedures  now  allow  USGS 


employees  to  focus  on  delivery  of  services  to  each  customer.  A  print-on-demand 
pilot  project  will  soon  be  in  place  to  help  assure  that  all  requests  for  products  can  be 
filled. 

Earth  science  information  is  a  public  good  and  is  increasingly  being  made  available 
to  the  public  through  the  computer  Internet  highwray.   Access  of  the  USGS 
homepage  on  Internet  is  growing  rapidly  as  is  the  amount  and  types  of  information 
that  are  being  made  available.   The  USGS  developed  and  implemented  an 
automated  Internet-based  product  access  system  for  its  National  Digital  Cartographic 
Data  Base  in  June  1994.  The  USGS  customers  now  have  self-serve  access  to  products 
using  standard  network  tools  which  include  the  World  Wide  Web  Mosaic  browse 
interface  for  locating  and  downloading  digital  map  products.  Cost  to  the 
government  for  traditional  manual  delivery  of  products  on  computer  tapes  had 
been  over  $20  per  product;  self-service  automated  access  is  now  less  than  $1. 
Customers  are  now  getting  their  cartographic  data  in  only  minutes  as  compared  to 
three  to  eight  weeks  using  the  traditional  manual  delivery.  Over  30,000  products 
were  delivered  to  USGS  customers  in  January  1995  alone  using  the  Internet. 

Beyond  this,  USGS  is  looking  to  improve  its  customer  service  through  several 
significant  changes  in  the  way  it  responds  to  customer  needs.  The  USGS  is  the 
principal  supporter  of  the  efforts  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  water  resource  agencies 
to  develop  guidelines  for  the  collection  and  exchange  of  water  quality  data 
throughout  the  country.   Through  the  Federal-State  Cooperative  Program,  the 
USGS  is  seeking  direct  involvement  of  State  and  local  officials  in  developing 
national  priorities  for  USGS  water  resource  activities.   In  developing  projects  and 
products,  the  Survey  is  soliciting  input  from  potential  customers  and  beneficiaries 
earlier  in  the  planning  process.    Although  USGS  continues  to  publish  numerous 
techrucal  reports  and  journal  articles,  it  also  is  responding  to  a  need  for  lay-reader 
products  to  educate  a  vdde  audience  on  important  aspects  of  earth  science. 

To  better  coordinate  longer-term  strategies  and  program  implementation  goals, 
national  plans  for  several  programs  are  either  being  prepared  or  have  been 
completed.  Two  that  were  requested  by  Congress  were  completed  for  the  Energy 
Resource  Surveys  program  and  the  Marine  and  Coastal  Geologic  Surveys  program. 
A  national  plan,  also  requested  by  Congress,  for  the  Mineral  Resource  Surveys 
program  will  be  completed  soon.  Program  plans  are  currently  being  prepared  for  all 
other  programs  vdthin  the  Geologic  and  Mineral  Resource  Surveys  budget  activity. 
A  fundamental  component  of  the  preparation  of  these  plans  is  input  and  review  by 
the  Federal  agencies  with  whom  the  USGS  program  cooperates  and  coordinates, 
helping  assure  the  relevance  of  program  activities. 
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Bureau  of  Mines 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  (USBM)  is  anotlier  part  of  the  Department  that  has  been 
targeted  for  elimination.  The  Department  purported  to  "ri^t-size"  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  last  year,  but  this  year  you  propose  to  cut  it  by  an  additional  $20  million 
(From  $152  million  to  $132  million). 

Question:      What  has  changed  since  last  year  when  the  Committee  was  told 
that  $150  million  was  the  appropriate  funding  level  for  the  Bureau  of  Mines? 

Answer:        The  $132  million  level  is  in  response  to  the  President's 
Reinventing  Government  Phase  n  initiative.    The  reduced  level  will  be  achieved  by 
reducing  research  programs  and  accelerating  the  consolidation  of  USBM  research 
activities  at  four  centers  of  excellence.  The  additional  center  closures  also  respond  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee  report's  expectation  that  restructuring  would  be 
pursued  aggressively. 

Question:  How  will  the  Bureau  get  any  work  done  in  fiscal  year  1996,  if  you 
spend  most  of  the  year  dosing  down  its  current  locations  and  moving  all  the  people 
to  four  centers  of  excellence? 

Answer:         Effective  performance  of  core  responsibilities  in  research  in 
health  and  safety,  environmental  remediation,  pollution  prevention  and  control, 
materials  partnerships  and  minerals  information  and  aniilysis  will  be  maintained 
concurrently  with  the  planned  closures,  consolidations,  and  reductions.  In  FY  1996, 
little  or  no  research  will  be  performed  at  the  Denver,  CO,  Reno,  NV,  and  Spokane, 
WA  Research  Centers,  as  well  as  the  Alaska  Field  Operations  Center  offices  in 
Juneau  and  Anchorage,  AK,  and  the  Western  Field  Operations  Center  in  Spokane. 
These  centers  will  be  dosed  during  the  first  quarter  of  FY  1996.  The  Intermountain 
Field  Operations  Center  and  Minerals  Availability  Field  Office  in  Denver,  CO,  will 
be  consolidated  and  downsized  significantly. 

However,  research  will  continue  at  the  remaining  four  program  research  centers  in 
Pittsburgh,  PA,  Minneapolis,  MN,  Salt  Lake  Qty,  U*r,  and  Albany,  OR.  These  four 
centers  account  for  approximately  70  percent  of  the  current  FY  1995  research  budget. 
Some  personnel  may  be  reassigned  to  continue  the  remairung  projects  consolidated 
at  the  program  centers. 

Last  year  we  were  told  that  no  further  dosings  or  consolidations  would  be  proposed 
in  fiscal  year  1996  because  it  would  take  two  years  to  phase  in  the  first  set  of  center 
dosiu-es  in  the  1995  budget  and  that  the  Department  would  need  to  assess  how  that 
worked  before  any  more  centers  would  be  shut  down. 
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Question:      Why  is  there  such  a  rush  this  year  to  force  this  downsizing? 

Answer        In  view  of  the  budget  defidt  and  consistent  with  expectations 
identified  in  the  State  of  the  Union  address,  the  downsizing  is  being  accelerated  in 
order  to  maximize  near-term  fiscal  savings  by  reaching  a  four  research  center 
configuration  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

Question:      Why  should  the  Committee  agree  to  this  proposal  and  spend  a 
lot  of  money  to  relocate  a  lot  of  people,  if  the  Department  is  only  going  to  propose 
further  cuts  next  year?  Wouldn't  it  be  better  just  to  close  the  Bureau  now  as  has 
been  suggested? 

Answen        Reaching  the  ultimate  goal  (as  identified  in  the  Bureau's 
internal  Program  Review)  of  four  research  centers  as  expeditiously  as  possible  will 
save  funds  otherwise  spent  during  a  lengthy  transition  during  which  performance 
may  be  compromised  by  uncertainty.  Swift  consolidation  allows  a  dear,  new 
mission  focus  to  be  undertaken  and  quality  research  to  continue  with  a  minimum 
of  disruption  during  a  transition.   This  Department  has  committed  its  support  for 
strong,  impartial  sdence  agencies  such  as  the  USBM.   The  Nation  has  a  vital  need 
for  the  unbiased  scientific  information  the  Bureau  provides  in  order  to  reach  sound, 
sdence-based  decisions  in  the  management  of  its  natural  resources  and 
environment. 

SOUTH  RORIDA  ECOSYSTEM  RESTORATION  INITIATIVE 

The  budget  contains  a  $17  million  increase  across  several  Interior  bureaus  for  the 
South  Florida  plan.  These  funds  will  continue  to  be  spent  on  monitoring,  research, 
water  delivery  infrastructure  improvements  and  land  acquisition.  There  are  many 
Federal,  State  and  local  agencies  involved  with  the  implementation  of  this  plan. 

Question:      With  this  in  mind,  what  mechanism  has  been  set  up  to  insure 
that  the  Federal  hmds  are  spent  wisely  without  duplication  of  effort  and  that  there  is 
maximum  coordination  between  these  entities? 

Answen        In  September  1993,  the  Departments  of  Agricultvu-e,  the  Army, 
Commerce,  Justice,  and  the  Interior  and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
signed  a  five-year  interagency  agreement  to  establish  the  South  Florida  Ecosystem 
Restoration  Task  Force.  The  basic  mission  of  the  Task  Force  is  to  develop  and 
implement  a  comprehensive  program  to  restore  the  South  Florida  ecosystem.   The 
Task  Force  is  comprised  of  policy  offidals  from  the  partidpating  agendes  and  has 
conducted  several  meetings,  including  a  joint  meeting  with  the  Governor's 
Conunission  on  a  Sustainable  South  Florida,  since  its  establishment.   To  assist  the 
Task  Force  in  its  work,  the  Task  Force  has  formed  several  smaller  work  groups 
made  up  of  Federal  managers  at  the  local  level.  These  work  groups  share 
information  on  budget  and  programs  and  are  charged  with  developing  a 
coordinated  program,  drawing  upon  each  agency's  particular  expertise,  to  assist  in 
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the  restoration.  To  date,  the  working  group  has  developed  a  draft  plan  including 
specific  objectives  and  criteria  to  guide  Federal  actions  in  the  region.  To  the  extent 
that  funding  requirements  are  known,  these  are  being  incorporated  into  the  plan. 
The  end  result  of  this  coordination,  both  at  the  Washington  policy  level  and  at  the 
working  group  level,  is  to  ensure  program  coordination  among  the  agencies.   This 
should  avoid  a  duplication  of  effort  at  the  Federal  level,  thereby  ensuring  that 
funding  resources  are  wisely  spent.  The  Task  Force  continues  to  coordinate  its 
activities  v^th  the  State  of  Horida,  but  these  efforts  are  somewhat  frustrated  by  the 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act.  However,  the  Task  Force  is  exploring  ways  in 
which  better  coordination  v^th  the  State  may  be  achieved. 

Question:      How  many  years  will  this  restoration  effort  take  to  complete  and 
what  are  the  costs  to  the  Interior  Department,  other  Federal  agencies,  and  the  State? 

Answer        The  problems  in  the  South  Florida  ecosystem  resulted  over  a 
long  period  of  time  and  will,  correspondingly,  take  years  to  ameliorate.  Preliminary 
plans  indicate  that  the  restoration  effort  will  last  well  into  the  next  century  and 
require  a  sizable  expenditure  of  both  Federal  and  State  funds.  Projects  that  are 
currently  under  construction  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  such  as  the  modified 
water  deliveries  for  Everglades  National  Park  and  the  Kissimmee  River  restoration 
vhll  be  completed  within  the  next  15  years.  New  studies,  such  as  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  restudy  of  the  Central  and  South  Florida  Project  will  take  up  to  five  years 
to  develop  a  recommended  plan  for  hydrological  restoration.  With  respect  to  future 
costs  that  are  knovm,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  estimates  that  costs  associated 
writh  the  Everglades  Park  expansion,  as  authorized  by  Congress  in  1989,  are  $37 
million  for  future  land  acquisition  and  $80  million  for  future  construction  of  the 
improved  water  delivery  project. 

Other  requirements,  such  as  research  and  monitoring  needs  to  improve  the 
scientific  basis  for  restoration  and  natural  resource  management  needs,  such  as 
fisheries  and  environmental  contaminants,  are  estimated  to  continue  for  the  next 
several  years  at  the  approximate  level  of  the  FY  1996  President's  Budget  request.  It  is 
expected  that  area  management  costs  related  to  the  refuges  and  parks  in  the  region 
would  continue  to  increase  slightly  to  accommodate  the  increased  costs  of  doing 
business.   It  must  be  noted  that  the  State  of  Florida's  South  Horida  Water 
Management  District  is  a  joint  partner  for  most  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
construction  projects.  The  Kissimmee  River  and  the  C-111  projects  ciurently  under 
construction  are  estimated  to  cost  $826  million  and  are  shared  on  a  50  percent  basis 
with  the  State;  future  costs  that  may  result  from  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
restudy  of  the  Central  and  South  Florida  project  are  not  knov^  at  this  time,  but  will 
be  shared  on  a  50  percent  basis  also.  Additionally,  the  State  of  Florida  v^dll  spend 
over  $700  million  to  construct  storm  water  treatment  areas  south  of  Lalce 
Okeechobee. 
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While  these  expenditures  are  large,  it  mvist  be  taken  in  the  context  of  a  new 
awareness  in  recent  years  of  the  devastating  effects  on  the  region  from  decades  of 
Federally  constructed  water  diversion  projects. 

NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

The  FY  1996  budget  for  the  National  Park  Service  contains  a  request  for  an 
additional  $67  million  for  a  housing  initiative  to  fund  trailer  removal  and 
replacement  with  standard  housing  at  20  parks  and  construction  of  new  housing  at 
six  parks.  This  is  the  first  of  a  four  year  effort 

Question:      Has  the  Park  Service  completed  an  assessment  of  housing  needs 
on  a  park-by-park  basis?  What  did  that  study  indicate? 

Answen        The  Park  Service  has  begun  a  park-by-park  assessment  of 
housing  needs  based  on  a  new  system.   This  system  examines  several  factors 
including  the  type  of  positions  needed  to  manage  the  park,  where  the  positions  are 
located  within  the  park  and  the  requirement  for  housing,  anticipated  growth,  and 
availability  of  housing  outside  park  boundaries.   Although  this  assessment  is  not 
complete,  it  has  been  applied  to  the  10-12  target  parks  identified  by  the  National  Park 
Foundation,  as  well  as  36  other  park  units,  representing  six  regions,  where  housing 
replacements  are  scheduled  in  FY  1995-1996.  Generally,  the  study  finds  that  the 
number  of  individual  housing  units  inside  parks  can  be  reduced  and  that  a  greater 
number  of  multiple  occupancy  units  can  be  constructed  so  that  the  number  of  new 
units  required  is  fewer  than  originally  estimated  and  the  costs  per  imit  are 
significantly  reduced.  Also,  NPS  is  now  using  standard  design  floor  plans  for 
various  types  of  housing  including  dormitories  and  apartment  units  to  reduce  costs 
further. 

Question:      What  has  been  the  outcome  of  your  efforts  to  engage  the  private 
sector  in  helping  to  solve  the  National  Parks  housing  problems? 

Answen        Generally,  the  outcome  to  involve  the  private  sector  has  been 
very  favorable.   The  National  Park  Foundation  has  solicited  several  corporations 
and  private  individuals  to  help  in  solving  the  housing  problems.   To  date,  over 
$700,000  in  contributions  and  pledges  have  been  received. 

Question:      Are  you  developing  a  park  wide  strategy  for  private  sector 
involvement? 

Answen        All  of  the  actions  related  to  involving  the  private  sector  are 
being  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  National  Park  Fovmdation  in  a  systematic  effort 
to  involve  the  private  sector.  To  date,  NPS  has  implemented  this  strategy  at  10-12 
target  parks.   As  NPS  gains  expertise  v^rith  involving  the  private  sector  in  the 
housing  needs  of  these  parks,  it  will  be  expanded  to  other  parks  where  similar 
housing  needs  would  benefit  from  private  sector  involvement. 
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Question:      Are  there  specific  pledges  from  the  private  sector  to  date? 

Answen        To  date,  MPS  has  received  in  excess  of  $700,000  in  private  sector 
pledges  and  contributions  including:  $50,000  from  Guest  Services,  Inc.;  $19,000  in  in- 
kind  donations  from  Frigidaire;  $20,000  in  in-kind  donatioi«  from  the  North 
Carolina  Association  of  Homebuilders;  a  log  home  donated  to  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park  valued  in  excess  of  $150,000;  two  structures  worth  $440,000 
pledged  to  Isle  Royale  National  Park;  and  donations  of  $25,000  from  private 
individuals  for  distribution  to  various  vmits  of  the  park  system. 

The  Park  Service  has  a  tradition  of  providing  employee  housing  within  the  parks. 

Question:      What  consideration,  if  any,  has  been  given  to  non-traditional 
means  of  providing  housing  such  as  housing  allowances,  rental  subsidies  to  live  in 
nearby  communities,  and  private  sector  managed  housing  within  the  parks? 

Answen         All  of  these  options  are  being  considered  and  several  have  been 
actively  pursued.   For  example,  a  preliminary  contact  has  been  made  with  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Management  Agency  to  determine  if  low  cost  loans  could  be 
made  to  park  employees  in  order  for  them  to  purchase  housing  in  nearby 
commimities.   Also  contacts  have  been  made  with  developers  in  Colorado  to 
explore  the  feasibility  of  making  Federal  land  available  to  them  for  construction  of 
housing  units,  and  discussions  are  being  held  with  local  commimities  for  the 
purpose  of  exploring  mutual  housing  needs  and  possible  solutions.   In  addition,  the 
National  Park  Foimdation  is  actively  pursuing  the  purchase  of  housing  units  which 
could  then  be  leased  back  to  employees  to  relieve  the  government  of  management 
and  maintenance  responsibilities.   Some  of  these  options  may  require  legislative 
authorization. 

Traditionally,  the  Park  Service's  employee  hotising  differs  from  other  land 
management  agencies  such  as  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM.  The  NFS  housing 
inventory  contains  proportionately  more  houses,  midtiplex  units,  and  apartments 
and  fewer  dormitories  and  cabins  than  the  other  agencies.  This  type  of  inventory  is 
more  costly  to  maintain. 

Question:      Is  there  a  reason  NFS  uses  these  types  of  units? 

Answen         The  NFS  has  traditionally  built  a  greater  number  of  single  family 
homes,  multiplex  units,  and  apartments  because  its  mission  has  generally  required 
on-site  management.   Where  appropriate,  NFS  has  constructed  dormitories,  but 
these  are  generally  for  seasonal  trail  crews  and  seasonal  fire  fighting  crew  members. 
It  must  be  noted,  further,  that  the  Service  has  also  acquired  many  single  family 
structures  through  land  acquisition  or  by  new  park  areas  being  added  to  the  system, 
thus  not  all  of  the  ciurent  housing  stock  was  built  by  NFS. 
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Question:      Are  you  exploring  the  use  of  the  less  costly  to  build  and 
maintain  housing  units? 

Answer:        Yes.  The  NFS  is  currently  exploring  different  ways  of  providing 
housing  and  has  contracted  for  a  set  of  standard  housing  designs  to  be  developed 
which  will  be  used  for  future  housing  construction.   Emphasis  is  also  being  placed 
on  the  development  of  multiplex  and  apartment  units  and  fewer  single  family 
homes. 

The  Fiscal  Year  1996  budget  contains  two  legislative  initiatives  for  the  National  Park 
Service.  The  first  involves  increasing  entrance  fees;  the  second  expands  leasing 
authority. 

Question:      Could  you  explain  these  initiatives  in  more  detail  for  instance, 
how  will  the  revenue  from  the  entrance  fees  be  allocated  among  the  parks? 

Answer        Currently  revenue  collected  from  entrance  and  user  fees  is 
deposited  into  two  separate  accounts:  the  regtilar  Special  Treasury  account  which  is 
available  for  appropriation  back  to  NFS  in  the  year  after  collection;  and  the  fee 
collection  support  account,  where  15  percent  of  current  year  collections  are  available, 
without  appropriation,  to  cover  the  cost  of  NFS  fee  collection. 

Under  legislation  that  vnll  be  proposed  shortly,  recreation  entrance  fee  revenue  will 
be  distributed  into  three  accounts  for  three  distinct  purposes  beginning  in  FY  1997: 
the  two  existing  accounts  and  a  newly-created  Fark  Renewal  Fund.  To  illustrate 
how  the  revenue  distribution  would  be  handled,  the  following  examples  of  the 
treatment  of  FY  1996  and  FY  1997  revenue  are  helpful. 

FY  1996  Revenue  Should  the  legislation  be  enacted  as  proposed,  the  FY  1996 
recreation  fee  revenue  would  be  deposited  and  distributed  as  follows:  An  amoimt 
equal  to  15  percent  of  the  FY  1995  revenue  v/ould  be  available  immediately  to  NFS 
from  the  FY  1996  revenue,  without  appropriation,  to  cover  the  costs  of  collecting 
fees.  The  use  of  the  prior  year  to  calculate  the  amount  of  the  collections  cost  is  a 
change  proposed  by  the  legislation.  The  remaining  revenue  collected  in  FY  1996 
would  be  deposited  into  the  existing  Special  Treasury  account  and  be  available  for 
appropriation  in  FY  1997  as  is  currently  done.  This  appropriated  fimding  would  be 
part  of  the  each  park's  base,  as  it  is  currently. 

FY  1997  Revenue  Should  the  legislation  be  enacted  as  proposed,  the  FY  1997 
recreation  fee  revenue  would  be  deposited  and  distributed  as  follows:  An  amount 
equal  to  15  percent  of  the  FY  1996  revenue  would  be  available  immediately  to  NFS 
from  the  FY  1997  revenue,  without  appropriation,  to  cover  the  costs  of  collecting 
fees.  The  use  of  the  prior  year  to  calculate  the  amount  of  the  collections  cost  is  a 
change  proposed  by  the  legislation.   An  amount  equal  to  the  additional  revenue 
determined  to  be  generated  by  the  legislation  in  FY  1996  would  be  deposited  into  a 
newly-created  Park  Renewal  Fund  in  FY  1997  for  immediate  distribution  back  to  the 
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parks,  without  appropriation.   The  funds  would  be  available  for  infrastructure  needs 
at  parks.  The  legislation  proposes  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  develop 
procedures  for  the  use  of  the  fund.  The  legislation  also  proposes  that  the  Secretary 
submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Congress  detailing  the  projects  that  were 
accomplished  with  this  funding.   The  remaining  revenue  collected  in  FY  1997 
would  be  deposited  into  the  existing  Special  Treasury  account  and  be  available  for 
appropriation  in  FY  1998  as  is  currently  done.  This  fimding  would  be  part  of  the 
each  park's  base,  as  it  is  currently. 

Question:      How  will  the  expanded  leasing  authority  be  used? 

Answen        The  expanded  leasing  authority  will  provide  NPS  with  the 
flexibility  to  lease  buildings  writhin  parks  that  are  excess  to  park  requirements.  The 
leasing  will  be  consistent  with  park  purposes  and  will  be  done  at  fair  market  value 
pursuant  to  regulations  to  be  issued  by  the  Secretary. 

Question:      Why  is  the  current  authority  inadequate? 

Answer        Current  authority,  as  provided  in  Section  111  of  the  National 
Historic  Preservation  Act,  allows  any  Federal  agency  with  historic  properties  to  lease 
these  properties  if  the  agency  has  no  need  or  projected  need  for  such  and  can  ensure 
preservation  of  the  historic  property  through  the  lease  arrangement.   This  authority 
is  for  properties  listed  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  Property  not  on 
the  National  Register  is  not  covered  by  this  authority,  thus  the  current  authority  is 
inadequate  in  cases  where  NPS  maintains  buildings  which  are  excess  to  park 
requirements  and  not  listed  on  the  National  Register.  Thus,  the  expanded  leasing 
authority  would  be  used  to  lease  out  non-historic  properties  which  are  not  needed 
for  park  purposes.  A  variety  of  buildings  exist  within  the  National  Park  System 
which  are  not  needed  for  park  purposes.  These  all  have  a  cost  for  maintenance  and 
operation  associated  with  them.  The  leasing  authority  would  be  used  to  put  such 
buildings  into  useful  operation,  compatible  with  a  park's  purposes,  and  generate  a 
cash  flow  that  will  alleviate  the  park  of  the  financial  burden  for  operation  and 
maintenance  that  the  building  imposes. 

Question:      Why  is  only  50  percent  of  the  income  to  be  derived  from  this 
initiative  being  placed  in  the  Park  Renewal  Fund? 

Answen        Because  these  receipts  are  new  revenue,  it  was  decided  that  the 
parks  could  utilize  half  the  new  revenues  for  infrastructvu-e  improvements  and  the 
other  half  of  the  new  revenues  would  be  deposited  to  the  general  fund. 

Question:      Is  the  other  50  percent  being  applied  to  deficit  reduction? 

*.' 
Answen        The  50  percent  of  new  leasing  revenues  that  are  proposed  to  be 
deposited  to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  will  be  counted  as  revenues  to  offset 
the  cost  of  other  government  programs. 
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Your  NFS  budget  contains  another  new  initiative  entitled  the  Violent  Crime 
Reduction  Program.  The  budget  contains  $15.2  million  for  this  purpose. 

Question:      Are  these  fimds  to  be  derived  from  the  Crime  Trust  Fund? 

Answer        Yes,  the  $15.2  million  in  funding  proposed  for  Violent  Crime 
Reduction  programs  is  to  be  derived  from  the  Crime  Trust  Fund. 

Question:      Can  you  explain  exactly  how  these  funds  will  be  used? 

Answer        Of  the  $15.2  million  for  Crime  Bill  programs,  $5  million  is  for 
additional  law  enforcement  needs  at  NFS  areas  and  $10.2  million  is  targeted  for 
grants  to  States  and  urban  areas.   The  additional  law  enforcement  needs  at  NFS 
areas  are  the  result  of  increased  incidence  of  crimes  within  parks.  There  are  daily 
reports  of  parks  dealing  with  incidence  of  crime,  such  as  homicides,  thefts, 
cvdtivation  of  illegal  substances,  destruction  of  historical  objects,  and  the  like.   The 
additional  funds  of  $5  million  for  law  enforcement  needs  will  contribute  to  the 
integrity  of  park  resources  and  visitor  safety,  as  well  as  the  safety  of  law  enforcement 
personnel.   The  grants  to  States  total  $7.5  million  and  will  be  administered  through 
the  LWCF  State  Grant  program  to  provide  for  security  measures  such  as  increased 
lighting  and  other  capital  investments.  With  respect  to  grants  to  urban  areas,  $2.7 
million  will  fimd  grants  under  the  Urban  Fark  and  Recreation  program  for  "at-risk" 
youth.   These  funds  will  be  available  for  renovation  of  recreation  facilities  for 
educational  and  recreation  activities. 

NATIONAL  BIOLOGICAL  Service 

The  budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1996  for  the  National  Biological  Service  was  inaeased  by 
$5.8  million. 

Question:      Given  the  deficit  problems  and  the  controversy  surrounding  this 
agency,  can  you  explain  the  nearly  $6  million  increase? 

Answer        The  NBS  FY  1996  budget  increase  contains  a  request  for  $3 
million  in  uncontrollable  costs.   These  costs  include  the  impact  of  the  FY  1995  pay 
raise  on  the  first  quarter  of  FY  1996;  the  fact  that  there  is  one  additional  pay  day  in  FY 
1996;  a  per  capita  charge  per  employee  in  accordance  with  the  Federal  Workforce 
Restructiuring  Act  of  1994;  and  NBS'  increased  cost  in  the  government  paid  portion 
of  employee  health  benefit  coverage.   There  is  also  a  $1.75  million  request  for  work 
to  remove  safety  and  health  concerns  at  the  Great  Lakes  Science  Center  and  for  a 
chemical/flammable  materials  storage  building  at  the  Midwest  Science  Center.   The 
remainder  of  the  funding  increase  supports  our  client  bureaus  needs,  and  supports 
the  development  of  important  partnerships  v^dth  States,  academic  institutions  and 
the  private  sector.  To  ensure  that  the -most  important  science  needs  are  focused 
upon,  NBS  consulted  extensively  with  other  Interior  client  bureaus  to  prioritize 
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research  needs,  ccx>rdinate  requests  amor\g  the  various  agencies,  and  avoid 
duplication  in  meeting  research  needs  among  the  various  agencies.    Development 
of  partnerships  between  NBS  and  States,  academic  scientists,  and  the  private  sector 
allows  for  improvement  in  capability  in  these  sectors,  and  efficient  leveraging  of 
NBS  resources. 

The  NBS  was  created  in  part  to  provide  current  scientific  information  to  resource 
managers  in  the  Department  that  would  allow  them  to  assess,  predict  and  manage 
the  biological  consequences  of  various  policies  and  management  practices.  This 
information  was  intended  in  part  to  help  agencies  avoid  "train  wrecks". 

Question:      Can  you  give  the  Committee  examples  of  how  NBS  has  avoided 
these  tjrpes  of  situations? 

Answer         It  is  clear  that  providing  managers  with  information  on  a  wide 
range  of  resources  in  a  region,  rather  than  simply  single  resources  targeted  by 
specific  decisions,  v^dll  enable  early  identification  and  resolution  of  problenrs.   The 
NBS  is,  for  example,  working  with  the  Western  Governors  Association's  Great 
Plains  Partnership,  which  is  developing  collaborative,  voluntary,  public-private 
action  to  avoid  species  listings  in  the  vast  great  plains  area  of  the  central  Uruted 
States.   In  another  example,  NBS  is  working  with  International  Paper  Company  to 
identify  the  distribution  of  several  candidate  pitcher  plants  that  occur  on  the 
Company's  lands  to  enable  the  development  of  timber  harvest  plans  that  are 
compatible  with  conservation  of  the  plants.   The  NBS  is  working  in  several  areas  to 
assist  landov^rners  and  managers  to  develop  habitat  conservation  plans  (HCP)  that 
allow  conservation  of  listed  species  and  economic  development  to  proceed.   These 
include  the  Giant  Garter  Snake  in  California's  Central  Valley,  the  Kamer  Blue 
Butterfly  (the  HCP  is  being  developed  as  a  joint  project  involving  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  private  tiniber  companies  and  other  landowners,  and  FWS),  and  the 
California  gnatcatcher.  In  a  local  example,  science  imits  that  are  now  with  the  NBS 
provided  critical  information  in  identifying  and  responding  to  declines  in  striped 
bass  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  comeback  of  this  popular  species  is  an  excellent 
demonstration  of  the  benefits  of  collaboration  between  scientists  and  managers  at 
the  State  and  Federal  level. 

Question:      Has  NBS  prevented  "listings"?  Please  explain. 

Answen        The  NBS  scientists  have  been  directiy  involved  in  determining 
the  genetic  makeup  of,  and  examining  the  distinctions  between,  spedes  considered 
for  listing  in  several  cases.  In  one,  the  Alabama  sturgeon,  a  decision  not  to  list  was 
based  in  part  upon  the  NBS  information  that  distinctions  between  spedes  that  had 
been  asserted  by  other  sdentists  were  not  borne  out  by  genetic/DNA  testing.  The 
NBS  is  currentiy  working  on  similar  determinations  v^th  respect  to  a  proposed 
listing  of  Atlantic  salmon  in  Maine,  although  no  condusions  have  been  reached  in 
this  case.   Additionally,  sdentists  now  in  NBS  provided  important  information 
contributing  to  the  downlisting  of  the  Aleutian  Canada  goose,  and  to  the  review 
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process  for  the  bristle-thighed  curlew  in  Alaska,  which  was  not  found  to  be  in 
danger  and  did  not  require  listing.  In  a  final  example,  NBS-funded  scientists  were 
involved  in  confirming  larger  populations  of  the  Sand  Mountain  Blue  butterfly  in 
Nevada,  leading  to  decreased  concern  over  listing  priority  of  this  candidate  species. 

As  with  the  previous  response,  it  is  clear  that  gathering  scientific  information  prior 
to  the  time  a  species  is  considered  for  listing  allows  private  and  public  action  that 
will  prevent  decline  and  preclude  listing.  Activities  such  as  the  NBS  Great  Plains 
project,  and  collaboration  with  International  Paper  on  candidate  pitcher  plants 
dearly  illustrate  the  potential  for  the  NBS  activities  to  head  off  listings. 

This  budget  increases  funds  for  partnerships  with  the  States  and  private  institutions. 

Question:      Can  you  explain  how  this  expansion  helps  advance  the  primary 
mission  of  NBS? 

Answen        It  is  the  mission  of  NBS  to  work  with  others  to  provide  the 
scientific  understanding  and  technologies  needed  to  manage  the  Nation's  biological 
resources.   A  fundamental  part  of  the  NBS'  mission  is  to  improve  the  coordination 
between  various  entities  engaged  in  similar  biological  science  activities.  The 
development  of  a  "National  Partnership"  -  linking  together  State,  Federal,  local  and 
private  entities  to  ensure  that  high  priority  needs  are  met,  duplication  is  reduced, 
and  communication  and  transfer  of  information  is  improved  —  was  a  key 
recommendation  of  the  National  Research  Council  in  its  report  on  NBS  (National 
Research  Council  (NRC)  report  -  A  Biological  Survey  for  the  Nation). 

This  partnership  effort  has  two  major  components.    The  first  involves  linking 
together  agencies  in  the  public  and  private  sectors  for  mutual  agenda  setting, 
development  of  collaborative  projects,  and  capacity  building.  The  NBS  State 
Partnership  program  as  well  as  its  collaboration  wdth  private  entities  illustrate  this 
component. 

The  NBS  began  a  limited  State  Partiiership  initiative  in  FY  1994  to  work  with  States 
to  understand  the  biological  resources  issues,  to  share  data  and  to  work  towards 
establishing  common  protocols  and  standards  for  data  collection,  analysis  and 
dissemination.   Examples  of  these  include  an  agreement  with  California  to  develop 
a  Statewide  data-sharing  network;  efforts  vdth  North  Carolina  on  spedes  and 
planning  community  inventories  and  with  Arizona  on  enhancement  and 
implementation  of  the  Gap  Analysis  program;  and  State  collaboration  with  Illinois 
on  biological  information  collection. 

The  NBS  has  also  irutiated  partnerships  vdth  private  organizations,  induding 
International  Paper  Company  and  Champion  International  Corporation,  to  provide 
iitformation  vital  for  management  planning.   These  partnerships  illustrate  the  types 
of  alliances  that  will  be  essential  for  increasing  the  accessibility  of  information  for 
decision  makers. 
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A  second  component  of  the  overall  National  Partnership  is  making  data  and 
information  on  biological  resources  more  accessible  for  more  people  to  use  in 
making  resource  management  decisions.    A  key  element  in  accomplishing  this 
objective  is  development  of  a  national  partoership  for  sharing  biological 
information:    the  National  Biological  Information  Infrastructure  (NBH).    The  NBII 
is  designed  to  make  existing  biological  iriformation  more  accessible  and  to  establish 
mechanisms  for  more  efficient,  coordinated  collection  and  dissemination  of  new 
information.   The  NBS  is  aware  that  much  of  the  Nation's  natural  resource  data 
and  biological  information  is  collected  and  maintained  by  States  and  other  non- 
governmental organizations,  often  at  considerable  expense. 

This  partnership  funding  will  be  used  to  help  the  States  and  other  non- 
goverrunental  organizations  identify,  prepare,  and  share  information  and  data  that 
will  contribute  significantly  to  greater  understanding  and  wise  management  of  the 
Nation's  natural  resources. 

The  budget  includes  an  additional  $500,000  to  establish  two  new  cooperative  units. 
These  research  xmits  provide  scientific  support  for  State  fish  and  game  agencies  and 
others.  This  may  be  a  worthwhile  endeavor,  however,  considering  the  backlog  of 
needs  from  Interior  agencies  and  diminishing  Federal  budgets, 

Questioiu      ^Vhy  did  you  recommend  additional  funds  for  new  coop  units? 
Why  shoxild  the  Federal  Government  provide  this  service  for  States? 

Answer        Seven  States  have  indicated  their  interest  in  helping  to  support 
additional  cooperative  research  units.   Cooperative  Units  are  a  significant  feature  of 
the  NBS  partnership  initiative,  and  therefore  a  priority  for  additional  funding.   Each 
of  the  Units  represents  the  combined  participation  of  Federal,  State,  and  uiuversity 
partners.   This  unique  arrangement  provides  opportimities  for  specialized  research 
on  resource  management  issues  pertinent  to  Interior  and  State  needs,  and  valuable 
access  to  scientific  resources  at  cooperating  universities.  The  State-Federal  GAP 
analysis  program  grew  out  of  this  unique  cooperation.  Additionally,  Cooperative 
Units  offer  efficiency  and  cost  sharing  benefits  attractive  to  State  natural  resource 
education  programs.  This  cost  effectiveness  is  a  result  of  cost  sharing  between  the 
Federal  Government,  host  universities,  and  State  fish  and  game  agencies. 

Cooperative  research  units,  as  the  name  implies,  are  true  cooperatives.  The  Federal 
Government,  State  goveriunents,  and  universities  all  share  in  the  cost  of  research 
and  education  operations  at  cooperative  research  units.  Each  of  these  three 
cooperators  contribute  to  the  effort.  The  result  is  that  each  of  the  three  partners 
receive  significantly  more  in  terms  of  usable  information  and  educational  activities 
than  they  contribute  to  the  unit.   For  States,  in  particular,  this  information  access 
assists  them  invaluably  with  upholding  legal  and  management  responsibilities  for 
many  species.   The  Federal  Government  accomplishes  research  through  the 
cooperative  unit  arrangement  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  that  it  can  get  this  information 
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by  other  means.  Likewise,  NBS  benefits  from  the  exchange  of  scientific  expertise 
and  rich  information  resources  held  by  States.   Also,  professional  biologists  are 
cooperatively  educated  through  these  units  for  employment  by  Federal  and  State 
conservation  organizations.   These  units  are  a  primary  source  of  new  professional 
natural  resource  scientists  and  management  professionals.   State  partnerships  such 
as  the  coop  unit  program  are  just  one  example  of  the  types  of  partnerships  that  will 
accelerate  NBS  success  in  developing  an  accessible  network  of  comprehensive 
biological  resource  information. 

The  budget  includes  an  increase  of  $2.9  million  to  expand  its  funding  of  States,  other 
Federal  agencies,  and  private  organizations  for  activities  that  increase  the  base  cf 
biological  information,  and  provide  greater  access  to  that  information. 

Question:      Do  the  States  and  private  organizations  contribute  financially  to 
these  programs? 

Answer        Yes,  the  States,  other  Federal  agencies,  and  other  non- 
governmental organizations  have  and  will  contribute  most  of  the  cost  of  making 
the  data  available  and  undertaking  significant  components  of  collaborative  projects. 
The  NBS  partnership  program  focuses  on  maximizing  opportunities  for 
collaborative  efforts  while  offering  some  opportvmities  for  Federal  assistance. 
Therefore,  the  competitive  funding  offered  through  the  NBS  is  intended  to  support 
the  work  of  these  partners  and  encourage  high  quality  products  that  will  benefit  a 
variety  of  dedsion-makers  locally  and  across  the  Nation.  A  primary  purpose  of  the 
partnerships  will  be  to  develop  and  share  biological  data  and  information.  This 
enables  partners  to  more  readily  find  and  retrieve  biological  data  and  information 
needed  to  integrate  or  combine  data  and  information  from  different  sources,  and  to 
apply  data  and  information  to  actual  resource  management  decisions.   These 
partnerships  are  a  great  benefit  to  States,  other  Federal  agencies,  and  private 
organizations  since  they  facilitate  sharing  of  biological  data  and  information  in  an 
environment  of  limited  resources  and  complex  resource  management  issues. 

Bureau  of  Indian  Apfairs 

The  Department  is  proposing  an  increase  of  $163  million  above  the  FY  1995  enacted 
level  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  single  largest  increase  in  the  Department 
Given  current  funding  constraints  the  Committee  does  not  see  how  it  can  sustain 
increases  over  last  year,  especially  Ln  light  of  the  fact  that  between  FY  1986  and  FY 
1995  fxmding  for  BIA  has  increase  by  $670  million,  or  78  percent 

In  addition  to  fimding  issues,  the  Committee  has  a  real  interest  in  ensuring  the 
delivery  of  cost-effective,  efficient  and  quality  programs  to  American  Indians.  We 
would  like  to  get  your  views  on  some  of  the  proposals  you  have  put  forward  in  the 
Department's  FY  1996  budget. 
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General 

Question:      If  the  budget  for  BIA  can  not  be  sustained,  how  would  you 
reprioritize  the  budget  to  accommodate  the  following  funding  levels:  1)  funding  at 
the  FY  1995  enacted  level,  and  2)  10  percent  below  the  FY  1995  enacted  level. 

Answer        The  BIA  has  been  called  "the  lifeline  of  the  Tribes"  because  the 
Tribes  depend  on  BIA  for  the  funding  of  a  broad  spectrum  of  programs  critical  to 
improving  life  on  the  reservation  and  to  achieving  Indian  Self  Determination.    Yet, 
when  one  considers  the  growth  in  the  American  Indian  population,  the  BIA  budget 
has  remained  relatively  flat  in  the  last  decade.   Although  the  BIA  operating  budget 
has  grown  from  $904  million  in  1985  to  $1.5  billion  in  1995,  funding  has  actually 
decreased  on  a  per  capita/constant  dollar  basis.  In  1985,  the  BIA  operating  budget 
provided  $1,150  per  capita,  while  in  1995  it  will  provide  only  $916  per  capita  (in 
constant  dollars),  a  20  percent  decrease. 

Funding  BIA  at  the  1995  level  would  result  in  program  and  FTE  reductions  below 
the  1995  level  due  to  the  absorption  of  about  $24  million  in  uncontrollable  and  fixed 
costs.   The  impact  would  be  significant  in  Indian  country.  Road  maintenance 
projects  addressing  safety  conditions;  housing  projects  repair  and  replacing 
dilapidated  homes;  and  natural  resource  projects  of  economic  benefit  to  Tribes  -  all 
of  which  have  large  backlogs  and  have  never  been  adequately  funded  -  would  be 
further  delayed.  Law  enforcement  staff  would  be  reduced,  resulting  in  an  increase 
in  offenders  remaining  at  large  on  reservations.   Child  and  elderly  welfare  assistance 
programs  would  be  reduced. 

Funding  BIA  at  the  1995  level  would  not  allow  for  critical  program  increases 
proposed  for  1996,  delaying  progress  in  Indian  Self  Determination.  Without  the 
increase  requested  for  School  Operatioi\s,  BIA  schools  would  not  have  sufficient 
funds  to  pay  teachers  or  pay  transportation  for  all  the  children  in  BIA  schools.  Most 
schools  would  be  forced  to  close  early  and  some  might  lose  State  or  Regional 
accreditation.   Critical  fire  prevention  measures  such  as  installing  smoke  alarms  and 
sprinklers  in  schools  would  be  postponed.  The  continued  lack  of  resources  to 
develop  Child  Abuse  Prevention  programs  could  delay  addressing  long-standing 
child  abuse  problems  in  Indian  country.  To  avoid  lawsuits  from  newly  recognized 
Tribes,  BIA  would  be  forced  to  further  reduce  other.  BIA  programs  to  ensure  that 
these  new  Tribes  receive  start-up  fimds. 

If  the  Bureau  were  to  suffer  a  10  percent  reduction  in  funding  from  the  FY  1995 
level,  the  impact  could  be  even  more  disastrous  to  Indian  country,  where  the 
income,  employment,  and  the  educational  attainment  of  the  people  already  fall 
below  the  general  population.  Any  progress  made  toward  Indian  Self 
Determination  would  be  reversed.  The  following  presents  only  a  few  examples  of 
what  would  occur  in  the  event  of  such  a  reduction: 
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Contract  support  would  be  reduced  to  the  1994  level.  Without  full  funding.  Tribes 
would  not  have  the  resources  to  administer  their  programs  which  could  result  in 
Tribes  looking  to  BIA  for  increased  program  delivery.   In  addition,  this  reduction 
would  eliminate  the  Self  Determination  Fund  established  by  Congress  in  FY  1995. 
Any  reduction  in  base  funding  will  be  a  major  disincentive  for  Tribes  to  participate 
in  Self  Governance  or  Self  Determination  contracting. 

Further,  a  10  percent  reduction  in  School  Operations  would  give  schools  a  1996 
budget  $30  million  below  the  FY  1994  enacted  level,  despite  an  anticipated  nine 
percent  increase  in  students  from  1994  and  1996.   The  dollar  per  Weighted  Student 
Unit  (WSU)  would  be  reduced  to  around  $2,530,  a  level  comparable  to  what  schools 
received  in  FY  1990,  when  teacher  salaries  were  significant  lower.  In  FY  1992,  when 
the  dollar  per  WSU  level  was  around  $2,600  per  WSU,  some  schools  were  forced  to 
dose  early,  lay  off  staff,  and  eliminate  transportation  home  for  boarding  students.  A 
similar  situation  for  BIA  schools  could  result  in  1996  if  School  Operations  funds  are 
not  adequate,  forcing  most  schools  to  reduce  teaching  staff  and  eliminate  special 
education  programs.   Most  schools  would  have  to  dose  early,  and  many  schools 
could  lose  accreditation. 

In  addition,  the  backlog  of  badly  needed  infrastructure  projects  such  as  projects  to 
alleviate  crowded  and  unsafe  school  conditions  would  continue  to  grow.   Economic 
development  programs  would  be  reduced,  depriving  Tribes  of  loans  and  grants  for 
badly  needed  economic  opportimities.   Reduced  funding  for  Tribal  Community 
Colleges  could  result  in  loss  of  accreditation.  A  number  of  elderly  and  children  will 
be  denied  sodal  service  programs.  Furthermore,  with  staff  layoffs  at  BIA  schools 
and  curtailment  of  BIA  and  Tribal  programs,  unemployment  would  increase  on 
reservations. 

A  reduction  in  the  BIA  budget  is  a  reduction  in  programs  critical  to  each  of  the  550 
Tribes.  Furthermore,  a  reduction  in  the  BIA  budget  would  undermine  the  policy  of 
Indian  Self  Determination,  as  Tribes  will  be  delayed  in  developing  strong  and  stable 
governments  capable  of  administering  quality  programs  and  developing  the 
economies  of  their  respective  communities. 

You  note  in  your  budget  that  the  Department  has  been  a  leader  in  its  streamlining 
efforts  to  meet  the  goals  of  the  National  Performance  Review  (NPR).  However, 
savings  from  this  effort  do  not  show  up  in  the  BIA  budget 

Questioiu      How  much  money  will  be  saved  in  FY  1996  as  a  result  of  your 
streamlining  efforts? 

Answer        From  FY  1981  to  FY  1995,  total  FTE  at  BIA  reduced  by  25  percent. 
In  recent  years,  BIA  has  made  additional  FTE  and  administrative  reductions  and 
realignments  to  meet  the  goals  of  NPR  and  improve  the  overall  management  of 
Bureau  fvmctions.   As  a  result,  BIA  is  now  highly  decentralized  with  over  85  percent 
of  the  BLA  workforce  concentrated  at  the  front  line  at  the  agency,  school,  or 
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reservation  level.    From  1993  to  1996,  BIA  will  save  $34.5  million  in  administrative 
expenses  and  will  eliminate  448  FTEs.   During  this  time  period,  BIA  is  absorbing 
about  $30.0  million  in  pay  costs. 

The  BIA  is  committed  to  further  restructuring  to  ensure  the  continued  shift  of 
resources  and  authority  to  the  field.   During  January,  1995,  BIA  held  Tribal 
consultation  on  various  streamlining  options;  however,  the  original  BIA  plan  has 
been  put  on  hold  for  one  year  to  allow  BIA  and  Tribes  to  develop  an  alternative 
approach  to  streamlining.   This  approach  will  involve  a  combination  of  activities, 
including  emphasizing  Self-Governance  compacting  and  638  contracting  of  BIA 
non-Federal  responsibilities.    Further  downsizing  v^dll  occur  in  Central  Office. 
While  the  final  amount  has  yet  to  be  determined,  it  should  be  in  excess  of  the 
amounts  contained  in  NPR  directives. 

The  Bureau  will  also  continue  to  consult  with  Tribes  on  other  viable  options 
including  implementation  of  many  of  the  recommendations  from  the  Joint 
Tribal/ BIA /DOI  Task  Force  on  Reorganization.   Although  BIA  intends  to  work 
closely  with  the  Tribes  in  achieving  final  restructuring,  a  conceptual  plan 
identifying  the  key  elements  of  BIA's  approach  will  be  provided  to  the 
Appropriations  Committees  vdthin  the  near  future. 

Question:      If  these  funds  are  not  used  as  offsets,  how  and  where  are  they 
being  used? 

Answer        The  BIA  has  already  made  significant  administrative  reductions 
as  part  of  the  Administi-ation's  commitment  to  NPR.   The  goal  of  BIA  streamlining 
has  been  to  achieve  an  improved  level  of  management  of  Bureau  fimctions.   This 
in  turn  results  in  a  greater  portion  of  resources  going  directiy  to  on-the-ground 
Tribal  progranis.  As  BIA's  operating  budget  increased  from  $1.31  billion  in  FY  1993 
to  $1.61  billion  in  the  FY  1996  request,  these  savings  have  been  reinvested  in  Tribal 
programs.  All  funds  identified  as  "savings"  as  a  result  of  future  streamlining  will 
be  made  available  to  the  Tribes  for  program  operatior\s  via  contracting  or 
compacting.  Tribes  will  use  these  funds  to  operate  human  and  natural  resource 
programs;  to  provide  services  to  the  neediest  of  their  members;  and  to  otherwise 
carry  out  programs  expected  of  a  Government  and  which  are  designed  to  meet  the 
health,  welfare  and  safety  of  Tribal  citizens. 

EDUCATION 

With  the  exception  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  BIA  is  the  only  Federal  agency  to 
own  and  operate  schools.  In  general,  education  is  a  local  hinction,  and  some  would 
argue  not  a  trust  responsibility.  In  addition,  there  is  evidence  that  suggests  that 
Indian  children  receive  a  better  education  in  local  public  schools  than  they  do  in 
BIA  schools. 
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Question:      If  this  is  the  case,  doesn't  it  make  sense  to  provide  incentives  to 
shift  this  function  to  local  communities,  except  where  an  Indian  community  is 
geographically  isolated? 

Answen        The  overarching  policy  of  recent  Indian  education  legislation  is 
to  give  Tribes  the  opportunity  to  control  their  own  education  programs.  Shifting 
the  function  to  local  non-tribal  communities  is  iriconsistent  with  this  policy. 

Current  Indian  education  programs  are  governed  by  a  number  of  laws,  including 
the  Snyder  Act,  the  Johnson  O'Malley  Act,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  the  Tribally  Controlled  Community  Colleges  Act,  the  Tribally  Controlled 
Schools  Act,  the  Education  Amendments  of  1978,  the  Hawkins  Stafford  Act,  and 
most  recently.  Goals  2000  and  the  Improving  America  Schools  Act.  The  Department 
places  a  high  priority  on  Indian  education,  as  quality  education  is  an  essential 
component  in  reducing  unemployment,  increasing  self  esteem,  improving 
community  life,  and  increasing  economic  opportimities  for  Indian  people. 

The  1996  budget  provides  funds  to  accommodate  increasing  enrollment  at  BIA 
funded  schools,  but  continues  the  moratorium  established  by  Congress  in  1995 
which  limits  funds  to  the  schools  currently  in  the  BIA  system.   Given  current 
funding  constraints,  the  moratoriiom  ensures  that  the  resources  of  the  cvurent 
schools  are  not  drained  through  the  funding  of  new  schools. 

In  actuality,  only  10  percent  of  Indian  children  attend  BIA  schools.  The  great 
majority  are  served  by  public  schools  on  or  near  the  reservations.   In  1996,  the  BIA 
budget  includes  funding  to  continue  Johnson  O'Malley,  a  supplemental  education 
program  for  Indian  students  in  public  schools,  at  the  1995  level  of  $24.4  million. 

One  of  the  top  priorities  of  this  Administration  is  Indian  Self  Determination.  BIA 
schools  are  indeed  a  "local  function"  as  decision  making  is  held  by  the  local  Tribal 
school  board. 

Your  budget  proposes  an  increase  of  $31.5  million  for  Indian  education  (not 
including  construction),  six  percent  above  last  year's  enacted  leveL  This  increase  is 
on  top  of  a  20  percent  increase  appropriated  for  this  purpose  over  the  past  two  years. 

Question:      Do  you  see  Indian  education  costs  leveling  off,  or  will  we 
continue  to  see  large  increases  being  proposed  in  the  future? 

Answen  Given  the  critical  mission  of  Indian  education,  that  of  providing 
Indian  youth  with  the  knowledge  and  skills  they  will  need  to  succeed  as  adults,  this 
program  will  continue  to  be  a  high  priority  of  the  Department.  Parents  look  to  the 
BIA  school  system  as  a  provider  of  the  necessary  education  that  will  help  raise  their 
Tribe's  and  their  own  economic  status.  The  isolation  of  the  reservatioits,  the  special 
and  unique  needs  of  today's  Indian  youth,  and  the  mandates  of  education 
legislation  are  the  chief  factors  in  the  overall  costs  of  BIA  schools.  Without 
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adequate  annual  increases,  BIA  schools  would  have  to  fire  teachers,  elinunate 
programs,  and  curtail  transportation  for  boarding  students.  Loss  of  funding 
increases  may  cause  the  loss  of  accreditation  and  early  closures  for  many  schools. 

The  1996  budget  includes  the  increases  needed  to  accommodate  inaeased  student 
enrollment.    However,  the  Department  requests  continuation  of  the  moratorium 
established  by  Congress  in  1995  which  precludes  allowing  new  schools  into  the  BIA 
system.   Without  this  moratorium,  costs  would  escalate  to  an  even  higher  degree. 

School  operating  budgets  are  in  part  based  on  a  student  count  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year,  as  opposed  to  a  measure  of  actual  school  attendance.  It  is  my 
xmderstand  that  this  can  lead  to  overestimating  true  needs. 

Question:      Have  you  addressed  this  issue  in  determining  the  appropriate 
funding  level  for  the  BIA  education  budget? 

Answer        The  current  legislation  (P.  L.  95-561)  as  amended  provides  that 
school  operations  fimds  are  distributed  according  to  the  nvm:iber  of  students  in 
attendance.   The  Bureau  has  determined  that  students  should  be  cotmted  during 
student  count  week,  the  last  week  in  September.  The  BIA  believes  that  it  is 
appropriate  to  distribute  funds  based  on  one  or  two  student  count  weeks  conducted 
during  the  school  year.  While  some  schools,  (such  as  boarding  schools  which  serve 
a  disproportionate  number  of  special  needs  children)  experience  a  drop  in  students 
after  student  count  week,  recent  data  indicate  that  many  schools  maintain  an 
attendance  rate  similar  to  the  national  average. 

The  BIA  does  not  have  the  administrative  resources  to  compile  attendance  data  for 
each  school  throughout  the  year;  however,  the  FY  1996  budget  includes  a  school 
statistics  ADP  irutiative  that  will  allow  all  the  schools  to  provide  accxirate  attendance 
data  to  Central  Office  on  a  daily  basis. 

One  issue  that  is  under  review  is  that  of  distributing  school  operations  fvmds  based 
on  the  previous  year  enrollment.   Because  school  operations  are  forward  fimded, 
budget  requirements  are  estimated  at  least  two  years  in  advance  of  the  school  year. 
Furthermore,  the  current  policy  of  distributing  school  operations  fimds  based  on 
current  year  enrollment  precludes  providing  the  schools  with  their  budget  until  one 
third  of  the  school  year  has  passed.  This  policy  is  under  reviev/  by  the  Bureau  in 
attempts  to  improve  program  management. 

The  BIA  operated  schools  are  required  to  pay  teachers  at  the  Department  of  Defense 
pay  rate.  However,  BIA  schools  contracted  out  to  the  Tribes  are  iinder  no  such 
funding  constraints. 
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Question:      Doesn't  this  pose  serious  allocation  problems  within  the  BIA 

system? 

Answer        The  BIA  operated  schools  report  that  the  requirement  to  pay 
teachers  according  to  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  salary  schedule  is  a  major 
factor  in  budget  problems.  In  previous  years,  some  schools  have  had  to  close  early 
due  to  their  inability  to  pay  teachers'  salaries.  Contract  and  grant  schools  are  exempt 
from  this  requirement,  so  they  have  the  flexibility  to  put  their  budget  dollars  toward 
other  needs,  such  as  books  and  computers.  The  Bureau  includes  a  projected 
adjustment  for  DOD  pay  increases  in  its  aimual  budget  request;  current  law  requires 
that  school  operations  funds  be  distributed  to  schools  according  to  the  same 
formula,  regardless  of  the  requirement  to  meet  the  DOD  schedule. 

Question:      Is  there  any  way  for  the  Department  to  address  this  issue? 

Answer:        In  1994,  the  Department  proposed  amendments  to  the  Indian 
education  sections  of  the  Improving  America  Schools  Act  of  1994.   The  proposal 
would  have  allowed  each  school  to  set  its  own  salary  schedule.  The  proposal  was 
not  included  in  the  final  legislation. 

New  Programs 

There  is  a  $13  million  proposal  in  your  budget  to  reimburse  individual  Indian 
account  holders  for  forgone  interest  payments  as  a  result  of  failed  financial 
institutions.  While  this  is  would  be  a  nice  thing  to  do,  it  is  not  done  for  any  other 
group  of  Americans. 

Question:      Why  woiild  you  propose  this  increase  when  there  are  other 
high-priority  Indian  programs  that  lack  adequate  funding? 

Answer        Congress  made  the  judgment  in  passing  the  American  Indian 
Trust  Fund  Management  Reform  Act  of  1994  (P.L.  103-412)  that  these  interest  losses 
should  be  paid.  The  amount  of  this  obligation  will  grow  each  year.  A  1991  decision 
by  the  Comptroller  General  found  that  the  Bureau  was  not  liable  for  interest  related 
to  principal  losses  on  Individual  Indian  Money  (HM)  accounts,  because  the  law  did 
not  require  interest  to  be  paid.  The  Reform  Act  requires  the  Secretary  to  pay  interest 
retroactively  on  KM  accoimts  if  a  claim  is  identified,  subject  to  the  availability  of 
funds.  Under  law,  BIA  is  required  to  fully  protect  principal.  The  BIA  was  negligent 
in  not  ensuring  that  these  funds  were  fully  protected.  Losses  relating  to  failed 
financial  ir\stitutions  occurred  between  1984  and  1988.  The  IIM  accoimt  pool  was 
reimbursed  for  these  principal  losses  in  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995.  Because  of  the 
significant  delay  in  reimbursing  the  account  pool  for  lost  principal,  the  income 
distributed  to  the  account  holders  has  been  less  than  the  rate  of  return  on  the 
account  pool  for  more  than  six  years.  Until  the  account  pool  is  reimbursed,  the  gap 
between  the  rate  of  return  on  the  account  pool  and  the  effective  rate  of  return  on  the 
income  distributed  to  the  accoimt  holders  will  continue  to  grow. 
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Your  budget  contains  an  additional  $13  million  to  purchase  highly  fractionated 
interests  in  Indian  lands.  The  Committee  is  sensitive  to  the  costs  and  work  load 
requirements  associated  with  the  Btueau's  realty,  land  records,  and  accounting 
management  systems.  However,  this  $13  million  is  simply  a  dovm  payment  for  a 
much  larger  program  (+$300  million).  Your  proposal  assirmes  no-net-cost  for  the 
treasury,  but  in  fact,  these  funds  would  have  to  be  appropriated  up  front  and  hence 
score  against  this  Committee's  allocation. 

Question:      Isn't  this  the  case? 

Answer        It  is  estimated  that  it  would  cost  a  total  of  $300  million  to 
consolidate  all  the  less  than  2  percent  interests.  An  integral  part  of  the  draft 
legislation  is  recoupment  of  the  purchase  price  through  placement  of  an 
encumbrance  on  the  income  earned  by  these  lands  from  rents,  royalties,  etc.  So, 
ultimately,  the  net  cost  to  the  government  will  be  much  lower.   Costs  would 
include:   theoretical  interest  costs,  shortfalls  attributable  to  overestimates  of  fair 
market  value,  and  costs  related  to  acquisition  of  lands  vs^th  administrative  costs 
which  exceed  their  value.  In  addition  to  recouping  the  purchase  price,  significant 
future  savings  are  also  anticipated  in  the  costs  of  administering  allotted  land.  It  is 
estimated  that  approximately  50  to  75  percent  of  BIA's  realty  budget  and  50  percent 
of  BIA's  agricultural  budget  goes  to  administering  these  fractional  interests  which 
comprise  less  than  20  percent  of  the  trxist  land  base.  Other  programs  are  also 
adversely  impacted,  including  trust  funds  and  forest  management.  The  recoupment 
and  administrative  savings  will  not  occur,  however,  until  several  years  after 
acquisition,  requiring  that  the  funds  be  scored  up  front.  The  extent  of  the  problem 
and  the  cost  to  remedy  it  will  continue  to  grow.  A  similar  proposal  was  made  in  the 
early  1960s.  At  that  time,  it  was  estimated  that  it  would  cost  $50  million  to 
consolidate  highly  fractionated  interests.  An  even  more  rapid  rate  of  growth  in  the 
cost  of  remedying  this  situation  will  occur  v^th  additional  delays  in  remediation. 

Question:      Is  it  possible  to  create  the  revolving  fund  by  somehow  collecting 
fees  prior  to  purchasing  the  land  interests? 

Answer        The  Secretary  is  authorized,  at  his  discretion,  vmder  25  U.S.C.  413 
"to  collect  reasonable  fees  to  cover  the  cost  of  any  and  all  work  performed  for  Indian 
Tribes  or  for  individual  Indians..."   Under  current  authorizations  any  such  fees  that 
are  collected  are  credited  to  the  Treasury,  and  in  limited  cases  Indian  tribal  funds. 
Currently  the  Bureau  collects  nominal  fees  from  lessees,  with  the  exception  of  forest 
management  deductions,  which  do  not  cover  the  related  Bureau  administrative 
costs.   Forest  management  deductions  are  more  significant  (up  to  10  percent  of  gross 
sale  proceeds),  however,  they  are  reinvested  into  reservation  forest  development 
activities.  Legislation  that  would  deposit  the  nominal  fees  collected  by  BIA  into  the 
revolving  fund  would  have  a  negative  PAYGO  impact. 


The  most  logical  revenue  stream  to  tap  into  for  fee  collection  would  be  the  income 
stream  from  Tribal  and  allotted  trust  lands.   Such  a  mechanism  would  have  a  direct 
economic  impact  on  Tribes  and  individual  members;  it  would  effectively  charge 
Tribes  and  individual  members  for  the  cost  of  this  program.   The  Department  firmly 
believes  that  funding  for  this  program  can  not  come  at  the  expense  of  other  Indian 
programs.   The  overall  level  of  the  Department's  request  for  Indian  programs 
reflects  this  prermse. 

Over  the  years,  the  issue  of  fee  collection  for  the  Federal  Government's  role  as 
trustee  has  been  raised.  Genercil  trust  law  would  tend  to  support  collection  of  fees  to 
cover  the  administrative  costs  of  a  trustee,  however,  courts  could  view  our  Federal 
Indian  trust  responsibility  differently.   Tribes  can  not  select  an  alternative  trustee. 
Most  recently,  the  Inspector  General  issued  a  report  (February  1992)  recommending 
that  the  Bureau  assess  user  charges  to  recover  the  Office  of  Trust  Funds 
Management's  costs  of  administering  its  investment  programs.    This 
recommendation  was  not  implemented  as  part  of  the  recently  passed  American 
Indian  Trust  Fund  Management  Reform  Act  of  1994  (P.L.  103-412).   Senators  McCain 
and  Inouye  said  they  found  this  recommendation  unconscionable,  in  large  part  due 
to  the  numerous  reports  of  the  Bureau's  mismanagement  of  trust  funds. 

The  general  perceptions  of  poor  BIA  management  of  its  trust  responsibilities  make 
fee  collection  a  difficult  proposition.  In  addition,  there  would  be  significant 
administrative  and  equity  issues  to  address  in  developing  appropriate  fee  structures. 
The  fundamental  dilemma  is  that  allotted  land  must  be  consolidated  in  order  to 
improve  the  Bureau's  management  of  its  trust  responsibilities. 

I  am  concerned  that  there  would  not  be  sufficient  interest  among  individual  land 
owners  to  make  this  program  pay  for  itself,  and  hence  we  would  be  stuck  with 
another  large  program. 

Question:      Do  you  have  sufficient  information  from  the  Tribes  to  indicate 
that  this  is  a  workable  initiative? 

Answer        Fundamentally,  the  willingness  to  sell  fractional  interests  in 
allotted  lands  among  individual  land  ov^mers  is  more  of  an  issue  with  regard  to 
whether  the  Bureau  will  achieve  administrative  cost  savings  than  it  is  vsdth 
purchase  price  recoupment.  The  BIA  needs  to  substantially  reduce  the  number  of 
allotments  prior  to  achieving  substantial  administrative  cost  savings.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  legislative  proposal  requires  that  interests  be  purchased  at  fair  market 
value.   Income  producing  potential  is  typically  a  determinant  of  fair  market  value. 
Hence,  there  will  tend  to  be  a  direct  relationship  between  the  acquisition  price  and 
future  income. 

The  BIA  has  sent  out  questionnaires  to  over  100,000  individual  Indian  land  owners. 
Of  the  responses  received  to  date,  54  to  68  percent  have  indicated  a  willingness  to 
sell  (there  is  a  range  of  percentages  because  responses  are  being  tallied  on  an  area  by 
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area  basis).  The  surveys  were  sent  to  all  land  owners,  not  just  those  with  2  percent 
or  less  interests.   We  anticipate  that  there  is  an  inverse  relationship  between  the 
level  of  ownership  interest  and  willingness  to  sell;  i.e.,  the  lower  the  percentage 
interest,  the  more  willing  an  owner  would  be  to  sell.  Certainly,  there  will  be  cases 
where  BIA  will  be  unable  to  acquire  all  the  interests  in  a  given  allotment.   To 
overcome  this  particular  obstacle,  the  draft  legislation  provides  the  Secretary  the 
authority  to  partition  trust  allotments  when  a  sufficient  number  of  interests  have 
been  acquired. 

Territorial  and  Imternational  Affairs 

On  January  27th,  you  annoimced  your  intention  to  close  the  Office  of  Territorial  and 
International  Affairs  as  part  of  the  Administration's  reinventing  government 
initiative.  However,  this  proposal  was  annoimced  without  any  consultation  with 
the  Territorial  governments  and  governments  of  the  Freely  Associated  States. 

Question:      When  the  Department  goes  out  of  its  way  to  consult  with  the 
Indian  commimity  on  all  policy  and  budget  proposals  why  wasn't  the  same  courtesy 
afforded  the  Territorial  governments? 

Answer.        The  announcement  to  dose  the  Office  of  Territorial  and 
International  Affairs  (OTIA)  was  the  result  of  approximately  two  years  of 
consultation  among  the  Department,  the  insular  area  governors,  and  the  territorial 
delegates  regarding  the  future  handling  of  insular  issues.  Indeed,  the  island 
delegates  to  Congress  from  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  consistently  aimounced 
their  belief  that  OTIA  had  outlived  its  usefulness.   The  discussions  during  this 
period  focused  on  the  fundamental  issue  of  how  the  United  States  Government 
should  structure  its  relations  with  the  insular  areas.  The  discussions  covered  a 
variety  of  topics  including  the  formation  of  an  interagency  coimcil  for  insular 
affairs,  the  refining  of  OTIA's  mission  and  vision,  the  restructvuing  of  OTIA  into 
insular  teams  and,  at  various  times,  the  closure  of  OTIA  and  the  elimination  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  position.   These  discussions  consisted  of  meetings,  hearings, 
conference  calls  and  exchange  of  correspondence  and  discussion  drafts  with  insular 
governors,  delegates,  congressional  staff,  and  White  House  officials.   These 
consultations  began  early  in  this  Administration  during  the  Secretary's  Senate 
confirmation  hearings  and  those  of  Assistant  Secretary  Leslie  M.  Turner  in  1993,   / 
when  Senators  asked  for  the  Administration's  support  for  the  creation  of  an  insular 
affairs  interagency  council.   Discussions  continued  through  October  and  November 
of  1993  with  a  series  of  meetings  on  Capitol  Hill  and  at  the  White  House  on  this 
issue.   In  response  to  the  insular  leaders'  call  for  greater  autonomy  for  the  insular 
areas  and  less  Federal  intrusion.  Assistant  Secretary  Leslie  Turner,  in  the  Spring  of 
1993  publicly  announced  her  intention  to  be  the  last  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Territorial  Affairs.   Additional  consultations  proceeded  with  further  meetings  with 
the  delegates'  offices  and  House  and  Senate  committee  staffs  in  February  and  March 
of  1994  when  Congressman  Gallegly  first  introduced  his  bill  to  abolish  OTIA. 
During  this  same  time  frame,  OTIA  had  just  completed  a  week-long,  organization- 
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wide  retreat  to  define  its  mission  and  vision.    More  consultations  occurred  between 
OTIA  and  insular  governors,  delegates,  and  legislators  during  a  three-day  session  of 
an  insular  leaders  conference  in  Washington,  which  began  on  May  25,  1994.   Still 
further  meetings  occurred  with  delegates  and  congressional  staff  in  July  of  1994, 
prior  to  the  first  hearing  on  Congressman  Gallegly's  bill. 

Thus,  the  recent  announcement  to  close  OTIA  did  not  cover  any  new  ground. 
Indeed,  the  armouncement  covered  precisely  the  same  issues  that  were  discussed  in 
the  prior  two  years:  creation  of  a  policy-level  interagency  working  group  for  insular 
affairs,  elimination  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  position,  and  closure  of  OTIA.  The 
announcement  was  consistent  with  the  sentiments  most  recently  expressed  by 
territorial  leaders,  including  Guam  Governor  Carl  Gutierrez,  and  Virgin  Islands 
Governor  Roy  Schneider.   Guam  Delegate  Robert  Underwood,  CNMI  Resident 
Representative  John  Babauta,  and  Chairman  Elton  Gallegly  have  all  called  for  the 
elimination  of  OTIA  at  different  times  during  the  past  two  years. 

President  Clinton's  second  phase  of  the  National  Performance  Review  (NPR)  is 
moving  to  streamline  government  operations  so  that  they  are  more  efficient  and 
cost  less.  Actions  underway  at  Interior  with  regard  to  iiisular  matters  are  fully 
consistent  with  NPR  II. 

Question:      Is  it  true  that  this  termination  was  announced  prior  to  a  well 
thought  out  action  plan  on  how  the  Department  will  continue  to  meet  its 
commitment  to  the  Territories? 

Answen         The  announcement  concerning  the  closure  of  OTIA  included 
information  that  the  policy,  program,  and  fiscal  responsibilities  for  the  insular  areas 
would  be  continued  vdthin  the  Office  of  the  Secretary.  The  Department  has  always 
and  will  continue  to  meet  its  statutory  responsibilities  to  the  insular  areas.   Details 
concerning  FTE  allocations  and  budgetary  savings  in  administration  and  overhead 
costs  will  be  provided  with  the  budget  amendment  that  v^  be  submitted  for 
cor\sideration  to  the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Appropriations. 

The  closure  announcement  occurred  Friday,  January  27,  1995,  and  Assistant 
Secretary  Leslie  M.  Turner  appeared  before  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Indian  and 
Insular  Affairs  on  the  following  Tuesday,  January  31,  1995,  to  more  fully  explain  the 
action. 

Additionally,  after  a  meeting  with  Senate  staff,  Ms.  Turner  provided  additional 
information  in  lengthy  letters  to  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Committee 
Chairman  Frank  Murkowski  and  Ranking  Member  J.  Bennett  Johnston,  which  were 
sent  February  13, 1995. 
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Question:      If  there  is  a  plan  of  action,  can  you  share  with  the  Committee 
what  this  plan  encompasses? 

Answer.        The  plan  of  action  is  outlined  in  the  January  31  statement  to  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Indian  and  Insular  Affairs  and  February  13  letter  to 
Senator  Frank  Murkowski  noted  above.    Additional  information  on  FEE  positions 
will  accompany  the  budget  amendment  to  the  President's  FY  1996  budget. 

Question:      Since  this  proposed  termination  is  not  in  the  budget,  when  can 
we  expect  a  budget  amendment  to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

Answen        We  hope  to  submit  a  budget  amendment  to  Congress  in  March. 

Question:      What  level  of  saving  can  we  expect  from  this  termination? 

Answer:        Total  savings  are  still  being  calculated  and  will  reflect  the 
expanded  use  of  detailees  from  other  agencies  and  other  measures  to  smooth  the 
transition  process. 

ENDANGERED  SPECIES  ACT 

Question:      What  would  be  the  impact  of  a  significant  funding  reduction  for 
the  Endangered  Species  Act  work  performed  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service? 

Answen        The  first  stated  purpose  of  the  Endangered  Spedes  Act  (ESA)  of 
1973,  as  amended,  is  to  conserve  the  ecosystems  used  by  threatened  and  endangered 
species.  A  multitude  of  plant  and  animal  species  comprise  these  ecosystems,  and 
threatened  and  endangered  species  are  the  early  warning  signals  that  the  ecosystem 
is  in  disrepair.  Reduced  funding  would  curtail  FWS's  ability  to  recognize  and  repair 
the  imperiled  ecosystems.  The  loss  of  biodiversity  at  the  ecosystem  level  ultimately 
effects  the  health  of  the  environment  as  a  whole,  limiting  the  many  present  and 
future  sodal,  cultural,  medical /pharmaceutical,  and  economic  benefits  that  we  can 
enjoy. 

As  of  February  28, 1995,  296  species  of  plants  and  animals  were  recognized  as 
Category  1  candidate  spedes.  This  means  that  suffident  sdentific  and  commerdal 
information  exists  to  warrant  proposing  these  spedes  as  threatened  or  endangered. 
Of  the  total,  238  are  covered  by  lawsuit  settlement  reached  by  the  Bush 
Administration  in  December  ,  1992,  with  the  Fund  for  Animals  that  required  the 
Service  to  resolve  the  listing  status  of  over  400  Category  1  candidate  spedes  by 
September  30, 1996.    Under  a  significant  funding  reduction,  FWS  would  not  be  able 
to  comply  with  the  lawsuit  settlement  or  to  address  the  other  Category  1  species  not 
covered  by  the  settlement. 

About  3700  plant  and  animal  spedes  are  recognized  as  Category  2  Candidate  spedes. 
That  is,  the  Service  has  reason  to  believe  that  threatened  or  endangered  statvis  cotild 


be  warranted  for  these  species  but  lacks  sufficient  information  to  make  a 
determination  at  this  time.   Reduced  funding  would  preclude  FWS  from  making 
these  determinations.   Conservation  measures  for  candidate  species  that  are  in  a 
decline  but  not  yet  listed  would  be  curtailed,  possibly  leading  to  their  extinction. 

Under  ESA,  any  citizen  has  the  right  to  petition  to  have  a  species  listed  or  removed 
from  the  list.  By  law,  FWS  has  90  days  to  determine  if  the  petition  contains 
substantial  iixformation,  and  if  so,  12  months  to  determine  if  listing  the  spedes  is 
warranted.   Because  the  Service's  ability  to  respond  to  these  petitions  in  a  timely 
manner  would  be  impeded,  the  Department  would  be  increasingly  vulnerable  to 
expensive  law  suits  and  injunctions  for  failure  to  implement  the  Act. 

At  this  time,  about  950  species  are  listed  in  the  United  States  as  threatened  or 
endangered.   A  significant  reduction  in  funding  would  nearly  halt  the  Service's 
ability  to  plan  and  implement  recovery  programs  for  these  species.  As  a 
consequence,  the  species  will  continue  to  decline  and  endangered  species  could 
become  extinct  in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time.  About  565  species  are  considered 
threatened  or  endangered  in  foreign  countries.   A  reduction  in  funding  would 
hamper  the  Service's  ability  to  work  with  the  other  countries  to  recover  these 
species.  The  fate  of  some  species,  such  as  sea  turtles  in  Mexico  and  whooping  cranes 
in  Canada,  depend  on  FWS's  ability  to  continue  working  agreements  with  these 
countries. 

The  ESA  states  that  no  Federal  agency  will  fund,  authorize,  or  carry  out  activities 
that  could  jeopardize  threatened  or  endangered  species  or  destroy  or  adversely 
modify  habitat  critical  to  the  survival  of  such  species.  Prior  to  conducting  any 
activity  that  may  adversely  affect  listed  species  or  critical  habitat.  Federal  agencies 
have  to  consult  with  FWS  and,  if  "take"  is  anticipated,  obtain  an  incidental  take 
permit.   Without  such  a  permit,  take  of  the  spedes  or  critical  habitat  would  violate 
Section  9  of  the  Act.  Consultation  with  other  Federal  agendes  is  one  of  the  largest 
endangered  spedes  related  responsibilities  of  FWS.  With  reduced  funding  for  ESA 
work,  the  Service  will  not  be  able  to  fulfill  its  responsibility  for  consulting  with 
other  agendes,  and  the  activities  will  either  have  to  halt  or  be  significantly 
modified,  or  they  will  violate  the  law. 

Likewise,  the  public  is  protected  from  inddental  take  of  threatened  and  endangered 
spedes  by  permits  issued  under  Section  10  of  the  Act.  Habitat  Conservation 
Planning,  the  major  method  used  by  the  public  to  ensure  that  development  projects 
do  not  break  the  law,  is  a  requirement  for  obtaining  such  a  permit.  This  is  a  large 
and  labor  intensive  job  and  reduced  funding  will  mean  that  FWS  will  not  be  able  to 
fully  comply  with  the  public's  demand.   As  a  consequence,  some  public  activities 
will  have  to  halt  or  be  modified  to  prevent  violation  of  Section  9  of  ESA. 

Without  a  permit,  it  is  unlawful  to  directly  and  purposefully  kill  or  capture 
threatened  or  endangered  animals.   The  FWS  Division  of  Law  Enforcement  is 
largely  responsible  for  ensuring  that  unlawful  activities  do  not  continue.  Reduced 
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funding  for  ESA  work  will  greatly  reduce  Law  Enforcement's  ability  to  prevent  the 
killing  and  capturing  of  threatened  and  endangered  animals. 

Reduced  funding  for  ESA  work  will  also  directly  affect  the  States.  All  of  the  States 
and  many  of  the  Territories  have  Section  6  agreements  with  FWS  that  provide 
Federal  funding  for  up  to  90  percent  of  that  needed  by  the  States  to  carry  out 
conservation  measures  for  candidate,  proposed,  and  listed  spedes.   In  turn,  the 
States  often  provide  funding  to  colleges  and  vmiversities  to  conduct  research  and 
carry  out  programs  for  such  species  by  using  Section  6  fvmds. 

Some  Members  have  expressed  interest  in  adding  "sufficiency  language"  to  the 
appropriations  bill  to  override  environmental  laws  by  deeming  a  particular  plan  to 
be  legally  sufficient  against  any  legal  challenge. 

Question:      Would  you  support  incliision  of  such  a  provision? 

Answer        The  Department  believes  this  is  a  poor  idea.  Public  laws  are 
designed  for  the  good  of  the  public  and  are  open  to  public  challenge.  All  sides  of  an 
environmental  issue  have  the  right  to  legally  challenge  whether  a  course  of  action 
is  both  legally  and  environmentally  correct.  If  the  course  of  action  is  correct,  it  will 
stand  the  test  of  such  challenge.  Taking  away  the  right  of  the  public  to  legally 
challenge  environmental  decisions  would  question  whether  all  public  interests 
were  being  treated  in  a  similar  and  fair  fashion. 

Similarly,  such  language  could  remove  the  decision  making  from  the  scientific 
professionals  trained  and  working  with  conservation  and  related  biological  fields.  A 
significant  strength  of  the  ESA  is  that  decisions  are  based  on  science,  and  it  is  the 
policy  of  FWS  to  seek  peer  review  among  appropriate  scientific  specialists  to  ensure 
that  the  "best  science"  is  used  and  that  conflicting  scientific  opinions  are  considered 
in  an  open  forum.    "Sufficiency"  language  may  serve  to  circumvent  this  process, 
supplanting  scientific  consideration.   It  is  likely  that  the  scientific  soundness  of  plans 
would  be  lessened  as  a  result,  and  the  health  of  the  enviroiunent  could  suffer. 

Question:      Can  you  tell  us  what  changes  to  the  Endangered  Spedes  Act  will 
be  proposed  by  the  Administration? 

Answer        The  Administration  has  developed  10  principles  or  "gviideposts" 
designed  to  balance  endangered  species  protection  with  economic  development  and 
bring  significant  change  to  the  way  the  ESA  is  implemented.  These  principles  reflect 
the  Administration's  efforts  to  respond  to  the  concerns  of  private  landowmers  and 
the  States.  These  principles  are: 

1.  Base  ESA  decisions  on  sound  and  objective  science. 

2.  Minimize  sodal  and  economic  impacts. 


3.  Provide  quick,  responsive  answ^ers  and  certainty  to  landowners. 

4.  Treat  landowners  fairly  and  with  consideration. 

5.  Create  incentives  for  landowners  to  conserve  spedes. 

6.  Make  effective  use  of  limited  public  and  private  resources  by  focusing 
on  groups  of  species  dependent  on  the  same  habitat. 

7      Prevent  spedes  from  becoming  endangered  or  threatened. 

8.  Promptly  recover  and  de-list  threatened  and  endangered  spedes. 

9.  Promote  efficiency  and  consistency. 

10.      Provide  State,  Tribal,  and  local  governments  with  opportunities  to 
play  a  greater  role  in  carrying  out  the  ESA. 

The  Secretary,  along  with  the  Undersecretary  of  Commerce  for  Oceans  and 
Atmosphere,  discussed  these  prindple  at  a  press  conference  on  March  6.  At  that 
time  they  released  a  document  titled  Protecting  America's  Living  Heritage:   A  Fair, 
Cooperative  and  Scientifically  Sound  Approach  to  Improving  the  Endangered 
Species  Act.   This  document  elaborates  on  these  prindples. 

Question:      What  would  be  the  budgetary  and  programmatic  impact  if  the 
Supreme  Court  rules  in  the  Sweet  Home  case  that  habitat  destruction  does  not 
coiistitute  taking  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act? 

Answer        If  Sweet  Home  is  not  overturned,  the  defiiution  of  "harm" 
under  Federal  regulation  (50  CFR  17.3)  will  no  longer  indude  habitat  modification 
or  degradation.  Under  the  Sweet  Home  decision,  habitat  of  listed  spedes  could  be 
modified  or  destroyed  on  non-Federal  lands  as  long  as  it  does  not  result  in  dirert 
"take"  of  individual  animals,  which  is  prohibited  by  section  9  of  the  Endangered 
Spedes  Act.  The  continued  existence  of  many  spedes  could  be  severely  imperiled. 
Spedes  of  particular  concern  would  be  spedes  that  migrate  and  those  that  occur 
solely  or  primarily  on  private  lands.   Additionally,  this  ruling  could  jeopardize 
many  other  wildlife  management  laws,  induding  those  of  States,  that  regulate 
habitat  destruction. 

The  program  that  would  be  most  afferted  would  be  under  Section  10(a)(1)(B)  of  the 
ESA.  This  program,  commonly  referred  to  as  Habitat  Conservation  Planning, 
permits  the  inddental  take  of  threatened  or  endangered  spedes  by  the  public, 
provided  they  have  complied  v^th  ESA  and  have  the  required  permit  from  FWS. 
The  take  may  be  solely  in  the  form  of  habitat  destruction  on  privately  owned  lands. 
In  these  cases,  a  permit  would  no  longer  be  required.  However,  as  often  as  not, 
direct  take  of  threatened  or  endangered  spedes  (for  instance,  a  bird's  nest  with 
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young  birds)  is  involved.   In  these  cases,  FWS's  incidental  take  permit  would  still  be 
reauired. 


required. 


In  some  areas,  especially  southern  California,  central  Texas,  and  southern  Florida, 
providing  technical  assistance  to  the  public  and  processing  permits  is  a  large  work 
load  for  the  Service.  In  these  areas,  if  the  Sweet  Home  decision  is  not  overturned 
there  may  be  as  much  as  a  20  to  30  percent  reduction  in  required  FWS  labor  and, 
consequently,  similar  redurtion  in  funding  required  for  HCP  permits  and  law 
enforcement.   This  reduction  in  cost  per  HCP  would  not  result  in  significant 
reductions  in  over-all  Service  funding  needs.   Any  reductions  would  be  over- 
shadowed by  the  continued  increases  in  the  number  of  listed  species  and  the  fact 
that  more  and  more  Federal  agencies.  State  and  local  govenunents,  and  private 
landowners  are  seeking  consultations  and  assistance  in  conserving  endangered 
species  and  their  habitats. 

The  budget  for  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  proposes  a  new  $27  million  grant 
program  for  States  to  purchase  land  for  habitat  conservation  plans. 

Question:      Is  this  the  best  use  of  scarce  dollars  when  operational  fimding  is 
so  constrained? 

Answen        Yes.  The  FWS  believes  the  program  will  provide  a  balanced 
solution  to  the  burden  of  habitat  conservation  for  private  land  owners.   The 
program  has  been  proposed  to  ease  the  financial  burden  on  private  land  owners 
who  are  responsible  for  purchasing  listed  species'  habitat  as  required  in  habitat 
conservation  plans. 

Land  acquisition  is  often  required  at  the  local  level  as  a  result  of  county-  or  dty-wide 
habitat  conservation  planning  efforts  so  that  economic  development  and  other 
activities  that  affect  threatened  and  endangered  species  can  continue. 

Transfer  of  11  Fish  Hatcheries 

The  budget  proposes  to  transfer  11  fish  hatcheries  to  States  or  close  them  if  States  do 
not  want  to  pick  them  up. 

Question:      Can  you  tell  us  how  these  hatcheries  were  selected,  and  whether 
any  States  have  indicated  that  they  do  not  intend  to  operate  these  facilities? 

Answen        A  three-step  method  was  used  to  identify  candidates  for  transfer, 
starting  with  all  74  hatcheries  in  the  National  Fish  Hatchery  System.  A  different  set  of 
criteria  was  applied  in  each  step,  ultimately  leading  to  a  single  list  of  11  hatcheries  as 
candidates  for  transfer. 

First,  all  74  National  Fish  Hatcheries  were  evaluated  against  the  following  criteria:  1) 
Does  the  facility  make  an  integral  contribution  to  the  general  stewardship  of  our 
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Nation's  fisheries?  2)  Does  the  hatchery  contribute  directly  to  achieving  one  or  more  of 
the  strategies  in  the  Service's  Action  Plan  for  Fishery  Resources?   3)  Does  the  hatchery 
provide  a  broad  and  significant  benefit  to  the  public?  4)  Does  the  hatchery  have 
statutorily  mandated  or  implied  responsibilities  for  mitigating  the  adverse  effects  of 
Federal  water  development  projects?   5)  Does  the  facility  contribute  to  major  programs 
for  restoring  interjurisdictional  resources  of  national  sig^iificance?   6)  Does  the  facility 
contribute  to  major  programs  for  recovering  species  that  have  been  designated  under 
the  Endangered  Species  Act  as  endangered,  threatened,  or  candidate  spedes?  7)  Does 
the  facility  contribute  to  major  programs  for  managing  fish  on  FWS  lands?  8)  Does  the 
facility  provide  a  broad  support  function  (e.g.  provide  broodstock)  for  other  hatcheries 
engaged  in  restoring  fish  populations  or  mitigating  adverse  effects  of  water 
development. 

Second,  most  of  the  FWS  hatcheries  met  criteria  1-8;  the  ones  that  did  not  were  then 
evaluated  in  terms  of  their  uniqueness  or  outstanding  features,  using  the  following 
attributes:  1)  an  unusually  large  production  capacity;  2)  an  unusually  large  supply  of 
high-quality  water;   3)  an  unusually  modem  and  technologically-advanced  water 
treatment  and  delivery  system;   4)  an  unusually  effective  or  extensive  public  use  or 
public  education  program  (e.g.  handicapped  fishing  areas);  5)  an  unusually  important 
or  strategic  geographic  location;  6)  an  unusually  important  capacity  to  absorb  any 
higher-priority  production  activities  that  might  be  lost  by  dosing  facilities  that  are 
primarily,  but  not  exdusively,  involved  in  lower-priority  activities;  and   7)  an 
unusually  important  relationship  to  the  effective  and  effident  operation  of  the 
National  Fish  Hatchery  System  as  a  whole.   The  11  hatcheries  proposed  for  transfer  met 
neither  the  aiteria  in  Step  One  nor  the  criteria  in  Step  Two. 

Third,  the  following  two  criteria  were  used  to  evaluate  production  at  the  remaining  11 
hatcheries:  1)  Does  the  facility  contribute  to  assisting  other  Federal  agendes  (e.g.  Forest 
Service,  NFS)  meet  their  fisheries  responsibilities  on  or  off  their  lands?   2)  Does  the 
facility  engage  in  production  activities  which  are  integral  to  FWS  meeting  its  trust 
responsibilities  to  Indian  Tribes? 

The  Service  has  not  formally  contacted  the  affected  States  regarding  their  intention 
to  operate  the  11  hatcheries  if  they  are  transferred /dosed.  The  International 
Association  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agendes  has  contacted  all  State  Diredors  to 
determine  interest  in  assuming  the  operation  of  Service  hatcheries.   Responses  to 
the  International's  inquiry  are  incomplete  at  this  time  to  draw  any  condusions  as  to 
whether  the  affeded  States  are  interested  in  operating  the  11  hatcheries  identified 
for  transfer. 

PAYMENTS  IN  LlEU  OF  TAXES  (PILT) 

As  you  know,  the  new  authorization  for  PILT  proposes  to  double  ftmding  over  five 
years  from  $132  million  to  $255  million.  The  budget  for  BLM  indudes  a  $10  million 
(10  percent)  increase  for  PILT,  which  is  about  one-third  of  the  increase  authorized. 


Question:      Given  the  tight  fiscal  constraints  on  operating  budgets,  how  do 
we  justify  large  increases  for  PILT? 

Answer         The  Department's  budget  request  reflects  a  carefully  considered 
process  of  establishing  and  evaluating  priorities,  determining  trade-offs  between 
programs,  and  making  difficult  decisions  in  proposing  funding  allocations  to  meet 
the  Administration's  priorities.    The  Administration  included  the  PILT  program 
increase  in  these  deliberations. 
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Questions  Submitted  by  the  Honorable  Ralph  Regula 


Question:      The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  (USBM)  is  one  of  the  Interior  agencies 
that  has  been  proposed  for  abolition.  One  of  the  arguments  is  that  many  of  the 
Bureau's  original  functions  have  been  taken  over  by  other  agencies.  Could  you 
comment  on  what  functions  have  been  assumed  by  other  agencies? 

Answer:        In  the  1970's,  the  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  created  the  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  (MSHA)  to  oversee  regulatory  and  enforcement 
functions  in  mining.  The  USBM  transferred  its  regulatory  fimction  to  MSHA  in  the 
Department  of  Labor.  The  separation  of  regulatory  and  research  functions  was 
occurring  in  a  number  of  areas  in  government.   The  USBM  remained  responsible 
for  health  and  safety-  related  research.  These  regulatory  and  research  fvmctions  were 
placed  under  separate  agencies  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  a  conflict  of  interest.  Also 
in  the  1970's,  fossil  fuel  research  (including  coal  mining  and  preparation),  and  data 
collection  and  analysis  functions  on  energy  production  and  use  were  transferred  to 
the  newly  created  Department  of  Energy  (DOE).  However,  research  on  coal  mining, 
previously  transferred,  was  returned  to  the  USBM  from  DOE  in  1982. 

In  FY  1987,  Congress  also  transferred  the  Abandoned  Mine  Land  (AML)  research 
function  from  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and  Enforcement  to  the 
USBM,  with  the  intent  of  improving  the  management  and  effectiveness  of  the  AML 
research  program.  Again,  the  intent  was  to  separate  regulatory  and  research 
fimctions  to  avoid  conflicts  of  interest. 

The  Bureau  retains  many  of  its  research  ftmctions  called  for  in  its  organic  act  In 
addition,  these  Bureau  research  and  information  responsibilities  have  expanded 
since  the  Bureau's  creation  in  1910.  As  appropriation  language  citations  show,  well 
over  30  pieces  of  legislation  have  expanded  the  Bureau's  responsibilities  in  the  areas 
of  environmental  technologies,  information  collection  and  dissemination, 
international  and  national  minerals  analyses,  and  pollution  prevention,  as  well  as 
continued  health  and  safety.  While  the  USBM  no  longer  has  any  regiilatory 
responsibilities,  over  time  its  research  responsibilities  have  expanded. 

Question:      Could  the  functions  the  Bureau  is  currently  performing  be  taken 
over  by  other  agencies,  (U.S.  Geological  Survey  (USGS)  and  Department  of  Energy 
(DOE))  come  to  mind)  and  if  so  could  this  be  accomplished  in  one  year  or  is  some 
phase  out  more  reasonable? 

Answer:        While  the  Bureau's  functions  could  be  assumed  by  other 
agencies,  it  is  in  the  Nation's  best  interests  to  keep  these  functions  within  the 
USBM.   This  Department  believes  that  the  maintenance  of  independent  science 
agencies  such  as  the  Bureau  of  Mines  best  serves  the  Nation's  needs.  Through 
internal  program  review  and  reinvention  efforts,  the  Bureau  has  redirected  its  solid 
scientific  data  and  technological  solutions  to  national  problems  and  issues  faced  by 
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Federal  land  managers  in  making  sound  resource  use  and  management  decisions. 
The  opportunity  for  synergy  (producing  greater  output  than  the  sum  of  the  parts)  is 
only  possible  because  of  the  effective  integration  between  and  within  the  Bureau's 
programs  which  evolved  out  of  its  core  metallurgical,  geochemical,  and  extractive 
resource  science  expertise.   It  is  this  effective  internal  integration,  and  hence,  the 
resultant  synergy  that  would  be  lost  with  the  wholesale  transfer  of  Bureau 
functions  to  other  agencies. 

This  synergism  is  especially  critical  to  the  mining  and  minerals  extraction  sectors  of 
the  economy,  where  the  solutions  to  major  national  envirortmental  problems  on 
Interior  and  other  Federal  lands  hinge  on  the  partnership  between  monitoring  and 
assessment,  technology  development,  and  regulatory  functions.   The  USBM  is 
providing  a  critical  link  between  regulators  such  as  MSHA  and  the  Environmental 
Protection  Administration  (EPA),  the  mining  sector,  and  public  interests  to  help 
reduce  barriers  to  technology  development  and  commercialization. 

Some  of  the  individual  research  and  development  tasks  performed  by  the  Bureau 
could  possibly  be  conducted  by  other  agencies.  In  fact,  where  this  is  advantageous, 
the  Bureau  is  already  working  in  partnership  with  these  agencies  (and  they  vnih  us) 
and  plans  to  expand  these  partnership  efforts  for  efficiency.  SpedficaUy,  both  USGS 
and  DOE  have  sought  to  capitalize  on  the  USBM's  unique  capabilities  with 
partnership  agreements. 

Movement  of  the  entire  Bureau  activity  to  another  agency  may  result  in  marginal 
overhead  savings.  However,  the  costs  of  such  a  move  could  well  exceed  these 
savings.   Further  analysis  would  be  required  to  determine  if  overall  savings  could  be 
achieved.   Also,  likely  agencies  for  transfer  of  some  USBM  functions  such  as  MSHA 
and  EPA  are  regulatory  agencies.   Assumption  of  USBM  research  functiorxs  by  these 
agencies  would  result  in  an  undesirable  combination  of  scientific  research  with 
regulatory  authority. 

I  might  point  out,  as  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  recentiy  noted,  that  much  of 
the  work  that  the  Bureau  does  would  not  otherwise  be  done,  not  by  the  private 
sector  nor  by  government.   And  in  those  cases  were  other  government  agencies  do 
similar  work,  the  USBM  has  a  better  record  of  productivity  and  cost  efficiency. 

Question:      Are  there  functions  that  the  Buireau  performs  that  you  consider 
critical  that  caimot  be  effectively  performed  by  another  public  or  private  entity? 

Answer:        All  of  the  Bureau's  principal  functions  for  which  funding  is 
requested  in  this  year's  budget  are  critical.  These  fimctions  were  identified  and 
retained  during  the  Bureau's  Program  Review  as  critical  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  Bureau's  mission  and  priorities  at  this  time.   The  principal  Bureau  functions  are 
research  in  Health  and  Safety,  Environmental  Remediation,  Pollution  Prevention 
and  Control,  Materials  Research  Partnerships,  and  Minerals  Information.   These 
critical  functions  combine  to  provide  scientific  data  and  technological  solutions  to  a 
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variety  of  problems  and  issues  impacting  resource  use  and  management  decision 
making  within  the  Department.   It  is  this  comprehensive,  synergistic  approach  to 
integrating  bioengineering,  geological,  and  technological  knovyrledge  v^rith  regulatory 
and  land  management  issues  that  could  not  be  effectively  performed  by  another 
entity. 

Other  entities,  on  their  own,  are  unlikely  to  pursue  the  types  of  research  done  by  the 
Bureau,  although  some  in  the  private  sector  now  are  willing  to  cost  share  the 
Bureau's  research  projects.  The  private  sector  does  not  conduct  "public  good" 
research,  such  as  ensuring  the  health  and  safety  of  mine  workers,  cleaning  up  past 
environmental  damages,  and  conserving  natural  resources,  as  there  is  no 
reasonable  financial  return  on  the  research.   Additionally,  the  data  collection  and 
analysis  functions  require  a  confidentiality  that  only  a  Government  agency  can 
provide  to  minerals  producers  who  voluntarily  give  the  Bureau  their  mineral 
production  data.  The  problems  addressed  by  the  Bureau  are  national  in  scope  and 
could  not  be  effectively  carried  out  by  state  agencies. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  principal  functions  of  the  USBM  could  be  assigned  to 
one  or  more  other  Federal  agencies.  There  is  no  one  agency  that  could  absorb  all  of 
the  Bureau's  functions  without  greatly  distorting  the  mission  of  the  receiving 
agency.   For  example,  while  the  health  and  safety  research  function  of  the  Bureau  is 
similar  to  the  mission  of  the  National  Institutes  on  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
(NIOSH),  the  rest  of  the  Bureau's  functions,  e.g.  environmental  remediation 
research  and  mineral  data  collection  and  dissemination,  would  be  very 
inappropriate  for  that  agency.  Further,  while  both  agencies  address  health  and  safety 
issues,  Uie  nature  of  the  problems  in  mining  versus  those  in  factories  are 
substantially  different. 

There  are  also  significant  problems  which  would  be  caused  by  dispersion  of  the 
Bureau's  principal  functions  among  different  agencies.   The  ability  to  effectively  and 
efficiently  pursue  problems  is  very  dependent  on  the  available  resources,  both  in 
terms  of  the  many  disciplines  required  to  address  typical  problems  and  the  facilities 
or  laboratories  necessary  to  support  programs  that  are  conducted  under  the  Bureau's 
mission.   The  USBM  has  developed  an  impressive  cadre  of  disdpline-spedfic 
experts  and  unique  laboratories  at  its  research  centers.  Some  of  its  facilities  are  one- 
of-a-kind  in  the  world.  While  many  of  these  capabilities  were  assembled  to  support 
one  component  of  the  Bureau's  program,  they  regularly  serve  other  components. 
Examples  include: 

1.         Bioengineering:   While  the  Bureau's  principal  focus  with 
bioengineering  has  been  on   environmental  remediation,  the  ability  to  apply 
bioengineering  to  health  and  safety  problems  like  methane  control,  without 
duplicating  staff  or  specialized  laboratories  has  saved  substantial  time  and 
funds. 
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2.         Specialized  laboratories:  The  Bureau's  Safety  Research  Coal  Mine, 
which  is  principally  focused  on  health  and  safety  problems,  also  provides 
needed  research  on  acid  mine  drainage  control.  Similarly,  the  staff  and 
facilities  of  the  Bureau's  materials  science  program  routinely  serve  the  needs 
of  the  health  and  safety  research  program. 

3.         Mineral  supply  data  and  models:  The  Bureau's  minerals  data,  analytical 
tools,  and  skills  are  used  to  analyze  mineral  policy  issues;  however,  the 
Bureau's  studies  and  data  are  also  used  to  identify  the  most  pressing 
technological  issues  for  the  Bureau's  research  programs. 

While  one  can  make  the  argument  that  the  access  to  such  capabilities  is  still 
available  if  different  program  entities  were  in  different  agencies,  it  is  clear  that,  as 
the  capability  moves  farther  from  the  requesting  agency,  there  is  more  incentive  to 
duplicate  the  capability  in-house.  As  long  as  there  is  a  national  need  for  programs 
addressing  the  principal  functions  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  it  is  more  efficient  to 
maintain  these  functions  in  one  agency. 

Question:      How  does  the  Bureau's  work  on  assessing  mineral  supplies 
differ  from  the  USGS  mineral  assessment  activities? 

Answer:        Both  the  USBM  and  the  USGS  mineral  assessment  programs 
support  Federal  land-use  planning  and  management  as  mandated  by  law  and 
regulation.   The  USBM  evaluates  specific  mineral  deposits  to  assess  economic  and 
environmental  impact  potential,  while  the  USGS  estimates  the  geologic  potential  of 
Federal  lands  to  contain  mineral  resources  as  yet  undiscovered.  The  USBM's 
mineral  assessments  are  closely  coordinated  wiih  the  USGS  and  are  provided  to  the 
Forest  Service  and  Bureau  of  Land  Mcinagement  (BLM)  land  managers  to  evaluate 
the  cumulative  economic  and  environmental  impacts  of  mining  as  required  by  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA)  (40  CFR  parts  1502-1508).  Recent 
demands  of  land  managers  and  increcised  public  controversy  over  land 
management  policies  are  increasing  the  need  for  the  cumulative  economic  impact 
analyses  required  under  the  NEPA  and  performed  by  the  USBM. 

The  USBM  assesses  the  engineering  and  economic  production  potential  and  impacts 
of  site-specific,  known  mineral  deposits.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  those 
deposits  on  Federal  lands  that  are  subject  to  required  land-use  management  and 
policy  decisions.   The  Bureau's  assessments  may  include  field  examinations  to 
estimate  the  quantity  (tonnage)  and  quality  (grade)  of  in-place  mineral  reserves, 
engineering  estimates  of  production  costs,  market  studies,  environmental  analyses, 
and  financial  analyses  of  mine /project  economic  viability. 

The  USGS  mineral  assessments  involve  regional  estimates  of  the  Nation's  mineral 
endowment.  Resvdts  include  probabilistic  estimates  of  undiscovered  resources  over 
large  areas  predicated  on  geological  favorability  and  mineral  deposit  models.  Hence, 
the  USGS  assessments  are  not  site-specific,  but  rather  yield  information  on  the 


geologic  probability  of  occurrence.  The  resultant  USGS  geologic  data  is  provided  to 
the  USBM  for  inclusion  in  its  studies  of  economically  recoverable  niineral  resources 
and  economic  potential  of  undiscovered  resources. 

The  respective  mineral  assessment  responsibilities  of  the  Bureau  and  the  USGS  are 
clearly  delineated  in  an  existing  Memorandum  of  Understanding  between  the  two 
agencies.  Last  year,  the  site  specific  assessments  were  reduced.  The  budget  assumes 
that  land  managing  agencies  will  reimburse  the  Bureau  partially  for  its  services. 

Question:      Could  the  private  sector  or  the  Mine  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  assume  the  Bureau's  fimctions  with  respect  to  research  on  worker 
safety  and  health  and  improving  the  efficiency  of  mining? 

Answer:        In  the  private  sector,  little  mining-related  environmental  or 
health  and  safety  research  capability  cvirrently  exists,  except  for  a  few  of  the  largest 
companies,  where  such  research  is  conducted  with  a  focus  on  productivity.  While 
there  are  ongoing  efforts  to  improve  mining  efficiency,  most  of  the  work  is  of  an 
applied  engineering  nature  to  solve  site-specific  problems.  Hence,  the  benefit  is 
limited  to  those  organizations  performing  the  work.   There  is  little  direct 
sponsorship  of  health  and  safety  research  in  the  industry,  except  for  short-term 
engineering  efforts  to  enable  compliance  with  regulations.  The  industry  has,  of 
course,  been  cooperative  v^th  the  Bureau  in  providing  sites  for  the  Bureau's 
research,  and  in  cost-sharing  generic  work  at  their  sites. 

With  respect  to  MSHA  assumption  of  the  Bureau's  research  in  health  and  safety, 
such  a  transfer  would  be  contrary  to  the  rationale  for  separating  the  two  agencies  in 
1973.  The  Department  supports  a  strong,  independent  program  of  scientific  research 
to  provide  basic  earth  science,  biological,  and  minerals  data  for  the  Federal 
government  and  the  Nation.   Agencies  that  conduct  both  science  and  make 
regulatory  decisions  may  be  suspect  of  favoring  research  that  supports  their 
preferred  outcome.  Independent  science  programs  provide  objective  input  to 
complex  debates  without  raising  questions  of  motive  or  influence.   Additionally,  the 
improvement  of  resource  conservation  is  outside  MSHA's  current  mission. 

Question:      How  does  the  Bureau's  work  on  environmental  remediation 
differ  from  that  performed  by  the  USGS? 

Answer:        In  1994,  at  the  request  of  Congress,  the  USBM  and  the  USGS 
developed  a  Memorandum  of  Agreement  (MOA).   This  MOA  defined  the  roles  and 
responsibilities  of  each  bureau  in  the  areas  of  enviromnental  assessment, 
technology  development  and  remedial  investigatioris  related  to  mining,  mineral 
processing,  and  associated  hazardous  wastes. 

The  primary  roles  and  responsibilities  of  each  bureau  are  complementary  and  are 
svmimarized  in  the  attached  table.   In  general,  these  roles  and  responsibilities  reflect 
the  traditional  strengths  of  the  two  agencies.  USGS  studies  concentrate  on  regional 
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analyses  and  scientific  research,  especially  as  they  pertain  to  geology  and  hydrology. 
The  USBM  studies  are  engineering  science-based  and  concentrate  on  scientific 
solutions  for  specific  sites  or  problems,  including  technology  development. 
Predictive  analyses  focus  on  site  specific  scenarios.  Under  the  MOA,  both  agencies 
meet  on  a  regular  basis  to  communicate  information  and  coordinate  joint  work. 

U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  (USBM) 
and  U.S.  Geological  Survey  (USGS) 

Environmental  Remediation  Memorandum  of  Agreement 


Roles,  ResponsibiliHes,  and  Relationships 

U.S.  Geological  Survey 

US.  Bureau  of  Mines 

Research  and 
Development 

•  Uses  scientific  approach  to  understanding 

•  Applies  science  to  engineering  solutions 

Inventory 

•   Maintains  mineral,  coal,  and  water 
databases  to  mventory  sites  and  carry  out 
environmenul  assessmients 

•  Maintains  daubase  on  minerals 
production,  status  of  properties,  and  resource 
availability 

•  Identifies  environmental  and  physical 
hazards  at  mine  sites 

Assessments 

•  Conducts  regional  studies  of  current  effects 
and  predicts  future  consequences  of  mineral 
and  energy  development 

•  Prioritizes  sites  for  remedial  and 
feasibility  studies 

•  Evaluates  need  for  remedial  studies  at 
sites 

Remedial 
Investigations 

•  Deternunes  background  and  baseline 
conditions 

•  Determines  causes  and  impacts  of  mineral 
and  energy  development  on  the  environment 

•  Assesses  contamination  sources  and  timing 

•  Defines  site-specific  problems 

•  Studies  engineering  solutions  to  minerals 
related  problems 

•  Evaluates  and  chooses  remediation 
technology 

Feasibility 
Studies 

•  Predicts  consequences  of  remedial  actions 

•   Determines  feasibility  and  cost/benefits  of 
remedial  actions 

Remediation 

N/A 

•   Develops  remediation  technology 

Monitoring 

•  Conducts  spatial  and  temporal  watershed 
studies 

•  Evaluates  remediation  success 

•  Conducts  geochemical  surveys 

N/A 
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National  Biological  Service 

The  National  Biological  Service  (NBS)  is  another  taiget  of  proposed  abolition. 

Question:      Could  you  comment  on  the  impact  on  the  Department's 
mission  if  this  agency  is  abolished? 

Answen        Abolition  of  NBS  ~  even  if  the  component  elements  are 
returned  to  bureaus  from  which  they  were  drawn  ~  would  seriously  inhibit  the 
Department's  ability  to  fulfill  responsibilities  for  natural  resource  protection  and 
management.   Creation  of  NBS  was  intended  to  ensure  independence  of  science 
from  regulatory  decisions,  and  to  provide  the  best  science  as  input  for  both 
regulatory  and  management  actions  the  Department  must  make.   In  addition,  it  is 
dear  that  operation  of  several  fragmented,  unconnected  science  efforts  in  separate 
bureaus  will  not  result  in  efficient  use  of  public  resources.   Establishment  of  NBS 
allows  coordination  and  leveraging  of  resources  formerly  employed  in  a  disjunct 
fashion. 

Abolition  of  NBS  would  result  in  scientists  once  again  being  housed  within  agencies 
with  specific  regulatory  responsibilities.  This  action  is  counter  to  our  goal  of 
ensuring  the  public  that  regulatory  decisions  that  affect  their  homes  and  livelihoods 
are  made  on  sound,  objective  facts.   Abolition  of  NBS  would  also  fragment  the 
Department's  biological  science  along  bureaucratic  lines.  The  land  and  resource 
management  issues  this  Department  deals  with  cannot  be  addressed  in  a  piecemeal 
fashion,  and  Department-wide  scientific  capabilities  are  critical  to  moving  beyond 
such  fragmented  approaches. 

Clearly,  abolishing  NBS  as  an  institution  and  termination  of  its  scientific  activities 
would  have  a  devastating  effect  on  natural  resource  management  nationwide.   The 
NBS  provides  important  scientific  input  to  a  wide  range  of  Federal,  State,  and 
private  management  decisions,  including  subjects  such  as  waterfowl,  commercial 
and  recreational  fisheries,  hunting  of  migratory  birds,  affects  of  contaminants  and 
disease  on  wildlife,  wetland  restoration.  National  Park  and  Wildhfe  Refuge 
management,  and  control  of  invasive  species  such  as  zebra  mussels,  leafy  spurge, 
and  other  weeds.  Loss  of  scientific  support  in  these  areas  would  place  decision 
makers  in  the  position  of  making  decisions  with  poor  or  incomplete  information. 

Question:      What  costs  would  be  involved  in  returning  the  current  NBS 
functions  to  their  original  agencies? 

Answen        Creation  of  NBS  has  resulted  in  independent  biological  science 
and  more  efficient  and  coordinated  scientific  output.   Dismantling  the  organization 
would  reduce  the  independence  of  science  from  regvdation  and  the  opportvmities 
for  leveraging  of  resources  and  broad  coordination  with  clients  and  partners, 
resulting  in  less  science  per  dollar  invested.  An  intangible  cost  would  be  the  cost  of 
employee  morale  by  disrupting  their  organizational  placement  twice  within  two 
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years.  The  process  of  returning  the  functions  to  the  original  bureaus  would  also 
necessitate  expensive  and  nonproductive  administrative  costs  and  the  possibility  of 
severance  pay  and  unemployment  compensation. 

Question:      If  you  were  faced  with  a  choice  between  significant  reductions  in 
the  funding  for  the  basic  science  mission  of  the  NBS  or  returning  the  functions  to 
their  original  agencies  which  would  you  choose? 

Answen       Returning  the  functions  of  the  NBS  to  their  original 
agencies  would  place  NBS  scientists  back  under  the  supervision  of  regulators. 

It  would  also  destroy  many  of  the  efficiencies  gained  by  the  consolidation  of 
fragmented  programs  into  a  single  science  agency;  disrupt  new  working 
relationships  now  in  place  with  Interior  bureaus.  States,  and  the  private  sector; 
disrupt  scientific  activity  for  the  foreseeable  future;  and  incur  substantial  costs  for 
bureaucratic  re-shuffling. 

When  faced  with  the  choice  between  significant  reduction  in  NBS  base  funding  or 
returning  the  fvmctions  to  their  original  agencies  the  losers  would  be  those  affected 
by  regulatory  decisions,  and  the  Nation's  natural  resources. 

Significant  reductions  in  funding  for  the  NBS'  basic  science  mission  would  result  in 
significant  reductions  in  the  scientific  support  provided  to  Interior  managers.  States, 
and  others.  The  result  would  be  regulatory  and  management  decisions  made  with 
poor  or  incomplete  information. 

Questioiu      If  yoxu  goal  is  as  I  remember  it  to  insure  independent  science, 
apart  from  the  agencies  which  have  the  resource  management  and  regulatory 
responsibilities  is  their  another  approach  short  of  an  NBS? 

Answen        The  Department's  goal  is  to  have  science  separate  from 
regulatory  decisions.   Anotiier  key  factor  in  forming  NBS  was  to  ensure 
Department-wide  science.  Ensuring  that  science  provided  to  Interior  managers 
considers  not  simply  single  land  uruts  or  single  spedes,  but  rather  provides  a 
comprehensive,  integrated  view  of  regional  biological  resources  reduces  duplication 
and  fragmentation,  and  provides  managers  with  more  complete  and  useful 
information.    While  other  organizational  formats  could  possibly  meet  these 
requirements  the  difficulty  of  attempting  to  accommodate  the  mission  of  the  NBS  - 
which  involves  service  to  all  Interior  bureaus  —  within  any  of  the  existing  bureaus 
argues  strongly  for  an  independent  science  agency. 
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OCS  MORATORIA 

Question:      When  you  first  testified  before  this  subcommittee  on  the  issue  of 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  (OCS)  moratoria  in  1993  you  indicated  that  the 
administration  wanted  some  time  to  review  the  on-going  five-year  leasing  program 
and  "opportxinity  to  work  with  various  stakeholders  towards  a  consensus  as  to  how 
and  when  OCS  resources  should  be  developed."  Last  year  Bob  Armstrong  testified 
that  OCS  moratoria  "didn't  consider  science"  and  were  bad  policy.  Last  year  you 
indicated  that  you  were  hopeful  there  would  not  be  a  "permanent  need  for 
moratoria  in  those  areas  where  development  can  occur  in  an  environmentally 
soimd  maimer."  Does  this  budget,  which  again  includes  the  one-year  moratoria,  for 
what  would  be  the  15th  year,  assume  that  the  areas  ciurently  under  moratoria 
cannot  be  developed  in  an  environmentally  sound  manner  or  have  you  still  not 
had  the  opportunity  to  focus  on  this  issue  either  through  improved  science  or 
improved  consultations? 

Answer:        We  have  made  no  preliminary  assumptions.    During  the  past 
few  years  we  have  supported  OCS  moratoria  to  provide  an  opportunity  to  address 
concerns  about  existing  leases  in  certain  areas.  In  addition,  a  Presidential 
moratorium  and  withdrawal  under  section  12  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act  (OCSLA)  restricted  leasing  in  certain  areas  until  the  year  2000.  Work  has  been 
initiated  on  a  new  five-year  leasing  program  that  extends  through  2002. 
Consultation  and  studies  are  ongoing  in  some  of  these  areas.  We  hope  that  the 
public  participation  process  for  developing  this  program,  which  began  in  November 
1994,  will  provide  opportunities  to  pursue  and  examine  some  creative  solutions  to 
resolve  underlying  conflicts.    The  moratoriimi  would  allow  more  time  and 
assurances  for  consulting  with  affected  parties  to  attempt  to  resolve  contentious 
issues  on  existing  leases. 

Question:      What  efforts  has  the  Administration  taken  with  respect  to 
reviewing  the  policy  of  moratoria? 

Answer        We  are  attempting  to  deal  with  some  of  the  contentious  OCS 
issues  on  a  regional  basis.   Efforts  are  ongoing,  especially  in  moratoria  areas  v^th 
existing  leases.  The  Mid-Atlantic  and  the  Eastern  Gulf  of  Mexico  are  two  of  the 
moratoria  areas  with  existing  leases  which  are  believed  to  contain  significant 
natural  gas  resources.  We  will  continue  consulting  wdth  all  interested  parties  to  see 
if  we  can  agree  on  developing  these  resources.   Decisions  on  whether  and  when  to 
hold  any  of  these  proposed  sales  depend  on  the  results  of  the  extensive  evaluation 
and  consultation  process  associated  writh  each  area.  The  extensive  evaluation  and 
consultation  process  includes  public  participation  in  the  development  of  the  five- 
year  OCS  program,  focusing  on  resolution  of  the  issue  of  existing  leases. 

In  Southern  California,  another  moratoria  area  with  existing  leases,  the  Minerals 
Management  Service  (MMS)  has  participated  in  regular  meetings  v^th  the  counties 
of  Santa  Barbara,  San  Luis  Obispo,  and  Ventura,  which  includes  the  Tri-County 
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Forum.  One  effort  that  is  ongoing  as  a  result  of  the  forum  is  a  study  examining  the 
potential  development  of  offshore  leases  with  joint  review  by  the  tri-counties, 
MMS,  and  the  oil  industry.   The  intent  is  to  better  understand,  up  front,  the 
requirements  of  all  parties  affected. 

During  the  past  few  years  we  have  supported  OCS  moratoria  to  provide  an 
opportunity  to  address  concerns  about  existing  leases  in  certaii\  areas.  The 
moratorium  would  allow  more  time  and  assvirances  for  consulting  with  affected 
parties  to  attempt  to  resolve  contentious  issues  on  those  existing  leases. 

Questioiu      Given  that  Bob  Armstrong  testified  before  the  Senate  Energy 
Committee  that  moratoria  were  bad  policy  and  "did  not  consider  science"  what 
scientific  data  is  your  proposal  to  continue  the  moratoria  based  on? 

Answer        The  proposal  to  continue  the  moratoria  for  an  additional  year  is 
not  based  on  scientific  information.   It  is  more  related  to  the  indications  that  many 
stakeholders  in  the  areas  where  moratoria  are  in  place  are  still  strongly  opposed  to 
OCS  activities  and  would  undertake  a  variety  of  efforts  to  prevent  a  resumption  of 
leasing  or  other  OCS  activity.   It  is  hoped  that  moratoria  will  provide  certain 
assurances  to  these  parties  and  more  time  to  resolve  underlying  conflicts. 

Question:      Last  year  you  indicated  that  prior  to  proposing  the  removal  of 
moratoria  you  wanted  to  have  achieved  greater  progress  in  resolving  conflicts 
associated  with  past  and  futxire  OCS  activities.  What  are  you  doing  to  resolve  these 
conflicts  and  what  progress  has  been  made  if  any? 

Answer        In  addition  to  what  has  previously  been  described,  the  MMS 
Pacific  OCS  Regional  Office  has  been  working  extensively  with  local  agencies  to 
address  their  concerns  about  offshore  oil  and  gas  activities  off  the  southern 
California  coast.  Local  agencies  and  MMS  are  interested  in  er\suring  that  existing 
leases  are  developed  in  the  most  appropriate  manner.   Therefore,  a  joint  California 
Offshore  Oil  and  Gas  Energy  Resources  (COOGER)  study  is  being  conducted  to 
analyze  the  issues  involved  in  developing  existing  leases.   The  covmty  governments 
in  the  area  have  acknowledged  the  benefits  of  this  consultation,  which  is 
documented  in  their  comments  regarding  whether  or  not  to  consider  the  southern 
California  OCS  plaiming  area  for  leasing  in  the  1997-2002  five-year  OCS  program. 

Offshore  of  the  Eastern  Gulf  of  Mexico,  new  environmental  studies  are  underway  to 
address  issues  raised  by  the  State  of  Rorida  and  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Additionally,  as  p£irt  of  our  five-year  plan  consultation  efforts,  we  have  formed  the 
Alaska  Stakeholders  Task  Force. 
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Question:      As  this  is  the  third  time  you  have  proposed  continuing  the 
moratoria  with  no  charges,  is  "progress"  defined  as  meeting  all  the  concerns  of  those 
who  have  historically  opposed  leasing  and,  if  so,  do  you  believe  "progress"  is 
attainable? 

Answen        We  do  not  believe  that  we  can  meet  all  the  concerns  of  those 
who  have  historically  opposed  leasing.  We  do  believe  that  we  are  making  progress 
as  discussed  above.  As  far  as  consultations  are  concerned,  it  is  not  possible  to 
forecast  how  much  time  may  be  needed  to  reach  a  consensus  on  moving  ahead  with 
the  program.   Based  on  very  intensive  consultatior\s  in  the  MMS  Pacific  OCS 
Region,  several  counties  in  California  have  indicated  that  leasing  might  be  able  to  be 
renewed  under  very  limited  circumstances.   This  consultation  is  ongoing,  and  it  still 
is  not  possible  to  prescribe  specific  timing  or  conditions. 

As  we  have  stated,  we  intend  to  apply  sound  science,  open  and  informative 
communication,  and  meaningful  consultation  to  the  OCS  program.   We  are 
working  to  achieve  a  new  and  more  positive  dialogue  with  the  coastal  States  and 
localities  and  other  interested  parties.   We  believe  that  it  is  essential  that  the  public 
be  knowledgeable  and  informed  when  participating  in  program  decisions. 

RIGHTS-OF-WAY  -  R.S.  2477 

Question:      Briefly  what  is  the  status  of  the  R.S.  2477  rulemaking  and  what  is 
the  impact  if  any  of  your  recent  decision  to  extend  the  comment  period  on  the 
proposed  rule  until  August  1, 1995? 

Answen        The  proposed  rulemaking  was  originally  published  on  August  1, 
1994  with  a  comment  period  of  60  days.  The  comment  period  was  extended  until 
November  15,  extended  again  until  January  20,  1995,  and  finally  extended  until 
August  1,  1995.  These  extensions  were  made  in  response  to  numerous  requests  to 
allow  more  time  to  evaluate  the  proposed  rulemaking. 

We  anticipate  no  impact  on  public  land  resources  and  no  financial  impact  on  the 
Federal  Government,  State,  or  local  governments,  or  private  citizens  from  this 
extension. 

Question:      As  I  understand  it  imtil  an  new  process  is  established  for 
validating  R,S.  2477  claims  no  claims  are  being  recognized.  What  problems  does 
that  pose  and  what  would  be  the  impact  of  doing  nothing  with  respect  to  R.S.  2477? 

Answen        In  his  May  28, 1993  letter  transmitting  the  R.S.  2477  report  to 
Congress,  the  Secretary  informed  Congress  that  the  Department  would  not  process 
R.S.  2477  "assertions"  except  in  cases  where  there  is  a  demonstrated,  compelling,  and 
immediate  need  to  do  so.  If  such  a  need  could  be  demonstrated,  the  Department 
would  consider  it,  but  as  of  this  date  we  have  received  no  requests  to  process  R.S. 
2477  assertions. 
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The  Department's  proposed  regulations  would  establish  a  legally  binding 
administrative  process  for  recognition  and  recordation  of  right-of-way  claims  across 
Federal  lands.   Some  BLM  State  Offices  used  to  issue  "Acknowledgments"  of  R.S. 
2477  claims.  These  had  no  legal  effect  and  since  they  are  urmecessary  for  the  use  and 
operation  of  rights-of-way,  the  Department  sees  no  reason  to  process  them.  Absent 
such  regulations,  the  only  way  to  gain  legcd  recognition  of  the  existence  of  an  R.S. 
2477  right-of-way  across  Federal  lands  is  by  filing  a  lawsuit  in  Federal  court. 
Moreover,  without  the  regulations  or  a  Congressionally  enacted  limitation  period, 
R.S.  2477  rights-of-way  could  continue  to  be  asserted  indefinitely  into  the  future, 
despite  the  fact  that  Congress  repealed  the  statute  in  1976. 

Question:      What  is  the  status  of  the  appeal  in  the  litigation  Schtiltz  v.  Army 
in  which  the  Circuit  Court  in  Alaska  made  a  ruling  which  broadened  considerably 
the  concept  of  what  constitutes  a  right-of-way  imder  R.S.  2477? 

Answer        The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit  granted  rehearing  on 
the  Shultz  case  on  September  6,  1994.   Oral  arguments  on  rehearing  were  made  on 
December  15, 1994.  On  February  8, 1995,  the  Court  ordered  the  parties  to  advise  it  of 
their  views  on  the  likelihood  that  the  matter  could  be  settled  by  the  Court's 
mediation  staff,  in  which  case  the  Court's  opinion  would  be  withdrawn. 

Patent  Moratorium 

Question:      As  you  know  last  year  this  subcommittee  included  a  one-year 
moratorium  on  the  issuance  of  new  patents  imder  the  1872  Mining  Law.  Your 
budget  proposes  to  continue  that  moratorium.  What  would  be  the  impact  of  lifting 
that  ban? 

Answen        The  Administration  supports  the  patent  moratorium.   The 
moratorium  allows  time  for  Congress  to  act  on  mining  law  reform. 

The  current  one-year  moratorium  prohibits  BLM  from  accepting  any  new  mineral 
patent  applications,  and  from  processing  or  issuing  mineral  patents,  unless  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  determines  that  the  patent  applications  were  accepted  prior 
to  October  1,  1994,  and  that  all  requirements  under  the  general  Milling  Law  for 
patent  issuance  have  been  met.  The  BLM  is  required  to  return  to  the  applicant  all 
patent  applications  received  after  October  1, 1994.  The  FY  1996  budget  proposes  to 
continue  that  moratorium. 

Question:      It  has  been  argued  by  opponents  of  mining  reform  that  changes 
in  the  mining  law  would  put  small  miners  out  of  business,  however,  it  has  been  by 
impression  that  the  mining  business  is  now  big  btisiness  if  not  multinational 
corporations.  Could  you  comment  on  this  and  if  it  is  available  could  you  provide  a 
listing  of  the  patent  applications  that  are  in  process  and  the  size  of  the  companies 
applying  for  these  patents? 
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Answen        Based  on  production  alone,  much  of  the  hardrock  mining 
industry  appears  to  be  concentrated  in  large  operations.  Two  recent  surveys  of  the 
gold  mining  industry  (which  is  about  80  percent  of  all  hardrock  mining) 
demonstrated  this. 

A  Department  of  the  Interior  Task  Force  on  Mining  Royalties  concluded  that  42 
mines  alone  accounted  for  about  three  quarters  (75  percent)  of  domestic  gold 
production.  (DOI  Task  Force  on  Mining  Royalties,  August  16, 1993)  A  study 
prepared  for  the  milling  industry  in  the  early  1990s  found  that: 

the  five  largest  U.S.  operations  will  produce  37  percent  and  the  10 
largest  will  produce  approximately  50  percent  of  U.S.  production  ... 
and  that  approximately  50  mines  accounted  for  8.3  million  ounces  of 
(gold)  production,  86  percent  of  total  U.S.  production  and  96  percent 
of  primary  production.    (Dobra  and  Thomas,  The  U.S.  Gold  Industry 
1992,  University  of  Nevada,  Reno,  1992) 

While  they  do  not  account  for  major  production,  there  are  still  small  owners  and 
businesses  involved  in  hardrock  mining.   The  small  owners /businesses  could  be  a 
significant  economic  factor  on  a  local /regional  basis. 

The  list  of  the  applications  that  are  in  progress,  which  was  requested,  follows.  We 
are  unable  to  provide  information  on  the  size  of  the  companies  applying  for  these 
patents  because  the  BLM  does  not  routinely  collect  this  type  of  information. 
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Mining  Patents  Pending  -  Status  Report 
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Page 

No.    1 

03/22/95        1 

MINERAL  PATENT  APPLICATIONS 

GRANDFATHERED  UNDER 

INTERIOR  APPROPRIATIONS 

ACT  FOR  1995 

STATE 

SERIAL 

APPLICANT 

LODES 

PLACERS  MILLSITE 

MINERAL 

ACRES 

FILED 

AK 

AA-0125U 

MIZE,  FRANK,  ET  AL. 

0 

10 

0 

AU 

174.481 

07/07/87 

AlC 

AA- 01 3705 

C CARROLL,  ANNA,  ET  AL. 

0 

0 

AU 

78.244 

01/16/84 

AK 

AA- 024795 

NEWMAN,  SALLY  L. 

11 

2 

FE 

224.943 

11/30/83 

AK 

AA- 063786 

GRANATH,  GENE  A. 

0 

0 

AU 

9.542 

10/03/90 

AK 

AA-06A561 

TRACY  PARTNERSHIP 

3 

0 

AU 

54.670 

11/13/89 

AK 

AA-066612 

SCHNABEL,  JOHN  J. 

0 

AU 

81.462 

03/01/91 

AK 

AA- 0695 28 

PYROLA  PARTNERSHIP 

4 

AU 

77.340 

11/13/89 

AK 

AA-07U72 

ANTHONY,  MICHAEL  R.  MARK 

2 

AU 

35.709 

07/14/89 

AK 

AA-073571 

C-D  DEVELOPMENT  CORP. 

5 

CU 

123.250 

08/30/90 

AK 

AA-075291 

ANTHONY,  MICHAEL  R.  MARK 

1 

PBZNCUAG 

20.393 

12/03/91 

AK 

AA-076780 

HERZOG,  MARTIN  &  JEAN 

0 

0 

AU 

20.000 

07/13/93 

AK 

F- 0023 107 

EICH,  DENNIS 

1 

0 

AU 

17.091 

11/17/76 

AK 

F-0023138 

COCKING,  DUANE  A. 

0 

0 

AU 

65.466 

07/21/83 

AK 

F-0023147 

SUANBERG,  NELS,  ET  AL. 

0 

0 

AU 

129.087 

08/03/82 

AK 

F-0023U8 

SUANBERG,  NELS,  ET  AL. 

0 

0 

AU 

59.065 

08/03/82 

AK 

F- 0023 150 

SUANBERG,  NELS,  ET  AL. 

0 

0 

AU 

29.172 

08/03/82 

AK 

F- 0023 152 

PEDERSON,  STEVE 

0 

0 

AU 

194.159 

08/17/87 

AK 

F-0023158 

MANGA,  JOSEPH  C. 

3 

0 

AG,  PB 

61.340 

03/12/92 

AK 

F-0035221 

WILKINSON,  FRED 

0 

0 

AU 

84.606 

12/28/88 

AK 

F-0035224 

COLE,  JOHN  H. 

0 

0 

AU 

28.955 

04/06/89 

AK 

F- 0074628 

UINKLEY,  BARBARA 

2 

0 

SN,  F 

38.160 

09/14/81 

AK 

F-0074629 

UINKLEY,  BARBARA 

1 

0 

SN,  f 

16.808 

09/14/81 

AK 

F- 0074630 

UINKLEY,  BARBARA 

2 

0 

SN,  F 

22.300 

09/14/81 

AK 

F- 0074631 

UINKLEY,  BARBARA 

1 

0 

SN,  F 

17.560 

09/14/81 

AK 

F-0081235 

BOUCHER,  BILL 

0 

0 

AU 

271.627 

06/18/87 

AK 

F-0081236 

BOUCHER,  BILL 

0 

0 

AU 

158.390 

06/18/87 

AK 

F-0081297 

ALASKA  GOLD  COMPANY 

0 

0 

AU 

1.342 

12/03/87 

AK 

F -0085614 

TUEET,  N.  B.  &  SONS 

0 

2 

0 

AU 

39.900 

02/06/89 

AK 

F- 0085 756 

LOUNDSBURY,  JAMES 

1 

0 

0 

AU 

8.224 

07/14/89 

AK 

F-0086279 

TUEET,  N.  B.  &  SONS 

0 

58 

0 

AU 

1071.033 

11/09/90 

AK 

F- 0086309 

GREATLAND  EXPLORATION  LTD 

10 

0 

0 

U,  F,  SN 

206.600 

12/28/88 

AK 

F-0086310 

GREATLANO  EXPLORATION  LTD 

8 

0 

0 

U,  F,  SN 

164.330 

12/28/88 

AK 

F -0087278 

KILE,  ALVIN  L. 

0 

15 

0 

AU 

200.337 

02/09/93 

AK 

F-0088180 

TUEET,  N.  B.  &  SONS 

0 

8 

0 

AU 

158.361 

12/21/92 

AZ 

AMC028246 

MINERAL  SERVICES  CORP 

0 

2 

0 

Pumice 

313.490 

11/01/78 

AZ 

AZA018244 

MAGMA  COPPER  CO 

5 

0 

0 

CU 

99.960 

11/10/82 

AZ 

AZA022975 

SUPERIOR  COMPANIES 

0 

13 

17 

Gypsun 

330.820 

08/31/87 

AZ 

AZA023007 

ONANON  INC 

3 

0 

0 

Au/Ag 

58.690 

09/29/87 

AZ 

AZA023448 

UILLSIE,  CURT 

0 

4 

0 

Gypsun 

130.000 

08/12/88 

AZ 

AZA023900 

NORTH  COUNTRY  LAND  &  DEV 

0 

6 

0 

Aggregate 

260.000 

05/31/89 

AZ 

A7A024486 

CYPRUS  MIAMI  MINING  CORP 

0 

0 

34 

151.162 

04/17/90 

AZ 

AZA024487 

CYPRUS  MIAMI  MINING  CORP 

0 

0 

5 

23.548 

04/17/90 

AZ 

AZA024569 

CYPRUS  MIAMI  MINING  CORP 

0 

0 

37 

173.861 

06/15/90 

AZ 

AZA024656 

CYPRUS  MIAMI  MINING  CORP 

0 

0 

35 

169.588 

07/20/90 

AZ 

AZA024750 

CYPRUS  MIAMI  MINING  CORP 

0 

0 

20 

94.930 

08/31/90 

AZ 

AZA024781 

CYPRUS  MIAMI  MINING  CORP 

0 

17 

79.349 

09/13/90 

AZ 

AZA024826 

CYPRUS  MIAMI  MINING  CORP 

0 

71 

331.045 

10/04/90 

AZ 

AZA025008 

ASARCO  INC 

5 

61 

CU 

387.597 

12/28/90 

AZ 

AZA025259 

CYPRUS  MIAMI  MINING  CORP 

0 

4 

18.768 

04/30/91 

AZ 

AZA025975 

LETCHER,  ALFRED 

0 

0 

Zeolite 

40.000 

10/22/91 

AZ 

AZA025976 

LETCHER,  ALFRED 

0 

0 

Zeolite 

200.000 

10/22/91 

AZ 

AZA026477 

ASARCO  INC 

1 

0 

CU 

11.043 

02/20/92 

AZ 

AZA026478 

ASARCO  INC 

16 

0 

CU 

287.409 

02/20/92 
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1INERAL  PATENT  APPLICATIONS  GRANDFATHERED  UNDER  INTERIOR  APPROPRIATIONS  ACT  FOR  1995 


STATE   SERIAL 


AZA026479 
AZA026481 
A2A027172 
AZA027208 
AZA027250 
AZA027280 
AZA027337 
A2A027369 
AZA0279n 
AZA028495 
CA-006490 
CA-015756 
CA-019376 
CA-020881 
CA-020987 
CA-021W5 
CA- 022829 
CA-023574 
CA-024013 
CA-024563 
CA-024570 
CA-02457'J 
CA-024679 
CA- 026204 
CA-026484 
CA-026490 
CA- 0265 19 
CA-026695 
CA-026770 
CA-026772 
CA-026815 
CA-026816 
CA- 0268 17 
CA-026818 
CA-026819 
CA- 026820 
CA- 026880 
CA-027481 
CA-027734 
CA-027739 
CA-027790 
CA-027793 
CA- 027794 
CA- 027807 
CA-027810 
CA-027921 
CA-0I8104 
CA-028204 
CA- 028288 
CA-028391 
CA-023456 
CA-028542 
CA- 028826 


ASARCO  INC 
ASARCO  INC 
THORNE,  CLAY  ET  AL 
THORNE,  CLAY  ET  AL 
THORNE,  CLAY  ET  AL 
SORSEN,  WILLIAM  U  ET  AL 
GUZMAN  CONSTRUCTION  CO 
SHUMUAY,  RAY  &  MOLLY  A 
CARLOTA  COPPER  COMPANY 
AZ  EXPLORING  &  MINING  CO 
AIKENS  BUILDERS 
BURTON,  CECIL,  ET  AL 
G.  ANTOLINI  &  SON 
GOLD  FIELDS  MINING  CORP. 
LIGHTWEIGHT  PROCESSING  CO 
ESTATE  OF  JOHN  LIGHTHILL 
WILLIAMS,  W.R.  &  JOHN 
LIGHTWEIGHT  PROCESSING  CO 
WYLIE,  HERRIL  M. 
UNITED  STATES  GYPSUM  CO 
VICEROY  GOLD  CORPORATION 
GOLD  FIELDS  MINING  CORP 
UNITED  STATES  PUMICE  CO. 
SMITH,  VERNON  &  KATHERYN 
GOLD  FIELDS  MINING  CORP 
JACOBS,  ARTHUR  &  TONI 
THOMSON,  JAMES 
WEEKLY,  CLYDE  ET  AL 
KNIPE,  POLAND  G. 
BILLMAN,  MARY  LOU  ET  AL 
ALLEN,  HAROLD  ET  AL 
ALLEN,  HAROLD  ET  AL 
ALLEN,  HAROLD  ET  AL 
ALLEN,  HAROLD  ET  AL 
ALLEN,  HAROLD  ET  AL 
ALLEN,  HAROLD  ET  AL 
PLUESS-STAUFER 
BOND  GOLD  COLOSSEUM  INC. 
ALLEN,  HAROLD  ET  AL 
ALLEN,  HAROLD  ET  AL 
REISWIG,  HERBERT 
BLACKSTONE  MINES,  INC. 
BROWN,  RICHARD  ET  AL 
HYYTINEN,  NIILO 
BRUBAKER-HANN  INC. 
GLASS  HTN  PUMICE  INC 
DUBOIS,  ROBERT 
PROVISTA  MINING  CO. 
BREWER,  LEMOIN  M. 
LEWELLEN,  NELS  MRS. 
KUNKEL,  EILEEN 
TIEGEN,  ULF  T. 
EMERSON  &  FAY  RAY  TRUST 


TE 

MINERAL 

ACRES 

FILED 

0 

CU 

18.001 

02/20/92 

0 

CU 

30.857 

02/20/92 

0 

Gyps/Au/Pt 

1072.950 

08/05/92 

0 

Gyps/Au/Pt 

2350.000 

09/11/92 

3 

14.755 

09/22/92 

0 

CU 

328.299 

10/09/92 

0 

Perlite 

133.059 

11/27/92 

7 

35.000 

12/29/92 

0 

CU 

306.948 

06/11/93 

0 

AU 

20.612 

03/01/94 

0 

CINDERS 

102.155 

10/10/79 

0 

GOLD,SILVE 

47.769 

04/09/84 

0 

BS 

200.000 

06/12/86 

0 

GOLD 

205.765 

10/09/87 

0 

CLAY 

420.000 

12/09/87 

0 

GOLD 

18.750 

02/05/88 

0 

GOLD 

37.900 

06/02/88 

0 

CLAY 

40.000 

09/06/88 

0 

GOLD 

17.454 

12/27/88 

0 

GYPSUM 

372.330 

03/15/89 

0 

GOLD 

210.752 

03/27/89 

0 

GOLD 

20.400 

03/28/89 

PUMICE 

1254.125 

04/20/89 

GYPSUH 

80.470 

11/27/89 

GOLD 

123.445 

12/21/89 

GEHSTONE 

20.657 

01/10/90 

GOLD 

24.550 

01/22/90 

NA 

30.000 

04/13/90 

DECO  STONE 

160.000 

06/08/90 

CINDER 

634.510 

06/06/90 

GOLD 

990.580 

07/02/90 

GOLD 

163.370 

07/02/90 

GOLD 

987.490 

07/02/90 

GOLD 

1138.350 

07/02/90 

GOLD 

330.890 

07/02/90 

GOLD 

640.000 

07/02/90 

NA 

11.800 

07/31/90 

NA 

25.000 

10/19/90 

GOLD 

880.000 

12/05/90 

GOLD 

640.000 

12/07/90 

GOLD 

40.000 

12/27/90 

GOLD 

25.660 

12/28/90 

GOLD 

120.000 

12/28/90 

PUMICE 

550.000 

01/02/91 

SPEC.  ROCK 

20.000 

12/31/90 

NA 

15.000 

02/21/91 

NA 

10.000 

04/08/91 

GOLD 

22.090 

04/30/91 

GOLD 

80.000 

05/20/91 

0 

GOLD 

24.242 

06/19/91 

0 

GOLD 

151.680 

07/09/91 

1 

NA 

2.500 

07/31/91 

39 

CINDER 

512.500 

09/23/91 
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CA 

CA-028827 

EMERSON  &  FAY  RAY  TRUST 

CA 

CA- 029041 

U.S.  BORAX 

CA 

CA-029042 

U.S.  BORAX 

CA 

CA-029158 

COLLINS,  JESSE  ET  AL 

CA 

CA-029403 

MARTIN  MINING  INC. 

CA 

CA-029420 

PFIZER  INC. 

CA 

CA-029427 

FLORIDIN  CO. 

CA 

CA-029446 

PFIZER,  INC. 

CA 

CA-029447 

PFIZER,  INC. 

CA 

CA-029546 

HECKER,  R.  E. 

CA 

CA-029681 

RHEOX,  INC. 

CA 

CA-029721 

RHEOX,  INC. 

CA 

CA-029722 

RHEOX,  INC. 

CA 

CA-029846 

HECKER,  R  E. 

CA 

CA- 029906 

U.S.  BORAX 

CA 

CA-029997 

VICEROY  GOLD  CORPORATION 

CA 

CA- 030 197 

SIEGFRIED  ROGGE  ET  AL 

CA 

CA- 0305 14 

PFIZER,  INC. 

CA 

CA-030606 

CROUE,  LEE  L 

CA 

CA-030673 

MCMASTER,  KEN  ET  AL 

CA 

CA-030754 

HANSON  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

CA 

CA-030758 

HANSON  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

CA 

CA-030912 

VICEROY  GOLD  CORPORATION 

CA 

CA-031225 

RUSSELL,  ROBERT 

CO 

C-35080 

HUGG,  HARLAN  &  DOROTHY 

CO 

C-36293 

HUGG,  HARLAN  &  DOROTHY 

CO 

C-38579 

EXXON  CORP. 

CO 

C-39464 

UNION  OIL  CO.  OF  CALIFORN 

CO 

C-41836 

TOSCO  CORP. 

CO 

COC-48471 

THE  MOUNT  LOGAN  CO. 

CO 

COC-53197 

HOLNAM,  INC. 

ID 

IDI -04421 

CLARK,  DONALD  L. 

ID 

101-06399 

CLARK,  DONALD  L. 

ID 

ID  I -20585 

SUNBEAM  MINING 

ID 

IDI-20886 

COLLARO,  JAMES 

ID 

IDI-21399 

CASTLE,  GEORGE  C. 

ID 

IDI-21537 

OAKLEY  VALLEY  STONE  INC 

ID 

IDI -23045 

OBERBILLIG,  HARLOU  H. 

10 

101-23096 

HOWARD,  GLENN  L. 

ID 

lDI-23105 

KING,  HUGH  G. 

ID 

ID  I -26592 

CASTLE,  GEORGE  C. 

ID 

IDI-27110 

DOREHUS,  DAVID 

ID 

IDI -27135 

GREYHOUND  MINING  &  MILLIN 

ID 

lDI-27147 

LAMBERT.  JAMES 

ID 

IDI -27248 

WALKER,  JACK  A. 

ID 

IDI -27374 

BIG  SLATE  GR.  PARTNERSHIP 

ID 

lDl-27456 

FAXE  KALK,  INC. 

ID 

101-27528 

GREYHOUND  MINING  &  MILLIN 

ID 

IDI -27862 

CYPRUS  THOMPSON  CREEK  MIN 

ID 

IDI -28369 

OWYHEE  CALCIUM  PRODUCTS, 

ID 

101-28455 

MOON  MINING 

ID 

ID! -28539 

SILVER  CRYSTAL  MINES 

ID 

IDI-28669 

NORTHERN  STONE  SUPPLY,  CO 

INTERIOR  APPROPRIATIONS  ACT  FOR  1995 


;1TE 

MINERAL 

ACRES 

FILED 

8 

CINDER 

160.000 

09/23/91 

16 

CAL  BORATE 

120.000 

10/18/91 

94 

NA 

470.000 

10/21/91 

0 

BENTONITE 

120.000 

10/31/91 

0 

GOLD 

94.506 

12/06/91 

19 

NA 

95.000 

12/17/91 

0 

HECTORITE 

226.000 

12/19/91 

1 

NA 

5.000 

12/26/91 

2 

NA 

10.000 

12/26/91 

0 

GOLD 

61 .983 

01/29/92 

14 

NA 

70.000 

03/12/92 

48 

NA 

240.000 

03/23/92 

12 

NA 

60.000 

03/23/92 

0 

GOLD 

61.980 

04/07/92 

16 

NA 

80.000 

04/13/92 

269 

NA 

1345.000 

05/04/92 

1 

GOLD 

25.000 

06/23/92 

1 

NA 

5.000 

07/15/92 

0 

GOLD 

88.250 

08/03/92 

0 

GOLD 

19.973 

08/14/92 

0 

GOLD 

135.189 

09/04/92 

0 

GOLD 

40.212 

09/04/92 

22 

NA 

93.090 

09/29/92 

0 

SILVER 

11.749 

12/09/92 

0 

OS 

1120.000 

02/19/82 

0 

OS 

2000.000 

08/24/82 

0 

OS 

3203.800 

01/23/84 

0 

OS 

1216.140 

10/26/83 

0 

OS 

1880.000 

06/11/85 

0 

OS 

963.320 

04/19/88 

0 

SANDSTONE 

168.990 

09/20/91 

0 

AU 

157.440 

07/09/71 

0 

AU 

30.000 

12/06/72 

15 

74.978 

01/12/84 

2 

AU 

47.971 

05/21/84 

0 

AU 

40.000 

12/03/84 

0 

BLDG  STONE 

560.000 

12/13/84 

0 

CaW04 

18.428 

05/19/86 

0 

AU 

155.650 

06/25/86 

0 

AU 

55.593 

07/01/86 

2 

10.000 

12/01/88 

0 

AU 

20.661 

08/14/89 

8 

39.521 

08/28/89 

0 

AU 

40.000 

09/01/89 

2 

9.969 

11/01/89 

0 

CaC03 

2880.000 

12/29/89 

0 

CaC03 

160.000 

02/20/90 

0 

AU 

15.169 

04/09/90 

505 

2525.000 

09/20/90 

16 

CaC03 

1260.000 

05/01/91 

0 

AU 

86.831 

06/03/91 

0 

AU 

62.261 

06/26/91 

4 

BLOG  STONE 

210.000 

09/17/91 
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LODES 

PLACERS  HI 

:llsite 

HINERAL 

ACRES 

FILED 

10 

ID  I -28704 

THOMPSON, 

LYLE 

0 

3 

3 

BLDG  STONE 

148.400 

10/02/91 

ID 

IDI -28750 

MARLATT, 

PAUL  ET.AL. 

0 

3 

0 

AU 

130.320 

11/01/91 

ID 

IDI-29183 

CHEMSTAR 

LIME  COHPANY 

0 

0 

40 

200.000 

04/27/92 

ID 

IDI -29284 

SIMS,  SANDY  H. 

0 

0 

7 

35.000 

06/05/92 

ID 

ID  I -29459 

NERCO  DeLAMAR  CO. 

0 

0 

174 

792.060 

08/05/92 

ID 

IDI -29460 

KECLA  HU 

IING  CO. 

17 

0 

28 

AU/AG 

445.966 

08/07/92 

ID 

IDI -29489 

SORAN,  WILLIAM  M. 

0 

0 

AG/CU 

20.661 

08/18/92 

ID 

101-29490 

GREGERSOK 

1,  OLIVER 

1 

0 

AU 

20.000 

08/20/92 

ID 

IDI -29690 

CHEMSTAR 

LIHE  CO. 

14 

0 

0 

CaC03 

307.082 

12/15/92 

HT 

MT-055857 

MANVILLE 

PRODUCTS  CORP 

0 

0 

PT/PD 

17.720 

07/14/82 

HT 

HT- 077266 

MILLER,  KENNETH  A,  ET  AL 

0 

1 

0 

AU 

20.000 

08/02/88 

MT 

HT-077528 

FOSTER,  MERTON  T 

0 

2 

0 

BEN 

160.000 

11/02/88 

MT 

HT-078916 

AHERICAN 

COLLOID  CO 

0 

1 

0 

BEN 

10.000 

02/05/90 

MT 

MT-079548 

SMITH  CLARK  J 

0 

2 

0 

AU 

28.080 

09/06/90 

MT 

MT- 079683 

MANVILLE 

SALES  CORP 

0 

0 

PT/PD 

69.736 

10/26/90 

HT 

MT- 079684 

HANVILLE 

SALES  CORP 

0 

0 

PT/PD 

71 .658 

10/26/90 

MT 

HT- 079685 

MANVILLE 

SALES  CORP 

0 

0 

PT/PD 

35.556 

10/26/90 

MT 

HT-079686 

HANVILLE 

SALES  CORP 

24 

0 

0 

PT/PD 

424-369 

10/26/90 

MT 

MT- 079687 

MANVILLE 

SALES  CORP 

0 

0 

PT/PD 

140.629 

10/26/90 

MT 

MT-079688 

HANVILLE 

SALES  CORP 

0 

0 

PT/PD 

17.759 

10/26/90 

MT 

HT- 079689 

HANVILLE 

SALES  CORP 

22 

0 

0 

PT/PD 

375.623 

10/26/90 

MT 

HT- 079690 

HANVILLE 

SALES  CORP 

16 

0 

0 

PT/PD 

266.050 

10/26/90 

MT 

HT- 079691 

HANVILLE 

SALES  CORP 

0 

0 

PT/PD 

51.291 

10/26/90 

MT 

HT- 079692 

HANVILLE 

SALES  CORP 

0 

0 

PT/PD 

35.098 

10/26/90 

HT 

MT- 079693 

MANVILLE 

SALES  CORP 

0 

0 

PT/PD 

17.860 

10/26/90 

MT 

MT-079694 

HANVILLE 

SALES  CORP 

0 

0 

PT/PD 

152.409 

10/26/90 

HT 

HT -079695 

HANVILLE 

SALES  CORP 

0 

0 

PT/PD 

17.970 

10/26/90 

MT 

MT- 079696 

HANVILLE 

SALES  CORP 

0 

0 

PT/PD 

18.033 

10/26/90 

MT 

MT- 079697 

HANVILLE 

SALES  CORP 

0 

0 

PT/PD 

18.343 

10/26/90 

MT 

HT- 079698 

HANVILLE 

SALES  CORP 

0 

0 

PT/PD 

18.343 

10/26/90 

MT 

HT- 080235 

HANVILLE 

SALES  CORP 

0 

0 

PT/PD 

18.302 

06/20/91 

MT 

MT-080236 

HANVILLE 

SALES  CORP 

0 

0 

PT/PD 

17.404 

06/20/91 

MT 

HT- 080237 

HANVILLE 

SALES  CORP 

0 

0 

PT/PD 

35.320 

06/20/91 

MT 

HT- 080238 

HANVILLE 

SALES  CORP 

0 

0 

PT/PD 

15.997 

06/20/91 

MT 

HT- 080239 

HANVILLE 

SALES  CORP 

10 

0 

0 

PT/PD 

166.494 

06/20/91 

MT 

HT-080435 

NORANDA  HINERALS  CORP 

0 

0 

CU/AG 

36.837 

09/26/91 

MT 

HT- 080451 

FOSTER,  HERTON  T,  ET  AL 

2 

0 

BEN 

320.000 

10/21/91 

MT 

HT- 080452 

FOSTER,  MERTON  T,  ET  AL 

2 

0 

BEN 

320.000 

10/21/91 

MT 

HT-080672 

HANVILLE 

SALES  CORP 

0 

0 

PT/PD 

12.526 

12/30/91 

MT 

HT-080673 

HANVILLE 

SALES  CORP 

0 

0 

PT/PD 

17.610 

12/30/91 

MT 

HT- 080674 

MANVILLE 

SALES  CORP 

0 

0 

PT/PD 

17.726 

12/30/91 

MT 

HT-080972 

CROUN  BUTTE  MINES  INC 

0 

0 

AU/CU/AG 

27.029 

04/03/92 

MT 

HT-081597 

HOUAT,  WILLIAM,  ET  AL 

0 

0 

PT/PD 

94.533 

10/14/92 

MT 

HT- 081 598 

SCHULLER 

INTL  INC 

0 

0 

PT/PD 

16.748 

10/14/92 

MT 

HT-081755 

SCHULLER 

INTL  INC 

0 

0 

PT/PD 

18.787 

11/20/92 

MT 

HT-081756 

SCHULLER 

INTL  INC 

0 

0 

PT/PD 

18.000 

11/20/92 

HT 

HT-081757 

SCHULLER 

INTL  INC 

0 

0 

PT/PD 

16.422 

11/20/92 

HT 

MT-081758 

SCHULLER 

INTL  INC 

0 

0 

PT/PD 

17.039 

11/20/92 

MT 

HT-081759 

SCHULLER 

INTL  INC 

0 

0 

PT/PD 

5.953 

11/20/92 

HT 

HT-081760 

SCHULLER 

INTL  INC 

0 

0 

PT/PD 

18.118 

11/20/92 

MT 

HT-081862 

AHERICAN 

COLLOID  CO 

1 

0 

BEN 

20.000 

01/08/93 

MT 

HT- 082332 

HOUAT,  WILLIAH,  ET  AL 

0 

0 

PT/PD 

28.758 

07/13/93 

HT 

MT- 08271 5 

STILLWATER  HNG  CO 

0 

0 

PT/PD 

17.762 

12/10/93 
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NM  NM78359 

NM  NM81796 

NM  NM83002 

NM  NH86039 

NM  NM87192 

NM  NM87193 

NM  NM89115 

NV  NV0045246 

NV  NV0046440 

NV  NV0048684 

NV  NV0050134 

NV  NV0050135 

NV  NV0050136 

NV  NV0050137 

NV  NV0050138 

NV  NV0050139 

NV  NV0050159 

NV  NV0050160 

NV  NV0050229 

NV  NV0051489 

NV  NV00S2340 

NV  NV005234^ 

NV  NV0052445 

NV  NV0052880 

NV  NV0053268 

NV  NV0053378 

NV  NV00S3618 

NV  NV00S3619 

NV  NV0053620 

NV  NV0053621 

NV  NV0053622 

NV  NV0053626 

NV  NV0053627 

NV  NV0053679 

NV  NV0053692 

NV  NV00S3746 

NV  NV0053750 

NV  NV0053751 

NV  NV0053752 

NV  NV00S4064 

NV  NV0054147 

NV  NV0054148 

NV  NV0054149 

NV  NV00S4221 

NV  NV0054533 

NV  NV0054550 

NV  NV0054965 

NV  NV0055051 

NV  NV0055099 

NV  NV00S5300 

NV  NV00S5640 

NV  NV0055977 

NV  NV0055978 


MCDERMOTT, THOMAS 
LARDNER,  VINCENT 
COOK,  RICHARD 
LOPEZ,  ALBERT 
CENTEX  AMERICAN 
CENTEX  AMERICAN 
HAYFIELD, BOBBY 
PLACER  U.S.  INC. 
GREAT  STAR  CEMENT  CORP. 
NEUMONT  GOLD  COMPANY 
GOLD  FIELDS  MINING  CORP. 
GOLD  FIELDS  MINING  CORP. 
GOLD  FIELDS  MINING  CORP. 
GOLD  FIELDS  MINING  CORP. 
GOLD  FIELDS  MINING  CORP. 
GOLD  FIELDS  MINING  CORP. 
BATTLE  MOUNTAIN  GOLD  CO. 
BATTLE  MOUNTAIN  GOLD  CO. 
COYOTE  MINES  INCORPORATED 
SMITH,  DAVID  C,  ET  AL 
AMERICAN  BORATE  COMPANY 
AMERICAN  BORATE  COMPANY 
GOLD  FIELDS  MINING  CORP. 
HOYER,  ANNELIE 
NEVADA  CEMENT  COMPANY 
AMERICAN  BORATE  COMPANY 
ATLAS  GOLD  MINING  INC. 
ATLAS  GOLD  MINING  INC. 
ATLAS  GOLD  MINING  INC. 
NEUMONT  GOLD  COMPANY 
NEUMONT  GOLD  COMPANY 

FMG,  INC. 

FMG,  INC. 

FMG,  INC. 

FMG,  INC. 

NEVADA  GOLD  MINING  INC. 

R.T.  VANOERBILT  CO.,  INC. 

FELLER  HOLDING  CORP. 

FELLER  HOLDING  CORP. 

G  &  R  PROPERTIES,  LTD. 

INDEPENDENCE  MINING  &  FMC 

INDEPENDENCE  MINING  &  FMC 

INDEPENDENCE  MINING  &  FMC 

HEATER,  PHILIP  D. 

INDEPENDENCE  MINING  &  FMC 

MOUNTAIN  MINES 

MAGMA  NEVADA  MINING  CO. 

INDEPENDENCE  MINING  &  FMC 

HOYER,  ANNELIE 

FLORIOIN  COMPANY 

F.U.  LEUIS  INC. 

NEUMONT  GOLD  COMPANY 

NEUMONT  GOLD  COMPANY 


ITE 

MINERAL 

ACRES 

FILED 

0 

GOLD 

30.568 

04/26/89 

0 

TRAVERTINE 

320.000 

09/26/89 

0 

PUMICE 

1692.200 

09/29/89 

1 

BLDG  STONE 

105.000 

12/18/90 

0 

GYPSUM 

120.000 

09/30/91 

0 

GYPSUM 

60.000 

09/30/91 

0 

SAND/GRAVE 

40.140 

07/07/92 

30 

AU 

340.873 

12/17/86 

0 

LIMESTONE 

1020.000 

04/07/87 

84 

420.000 

06/13/88 

0 

AU 

330.576 

12/08/88 

0 

AU 

61.983 

12/08/88 

3 

15.000 

12/08/88 

82 

402.500 

12/08/88 

54 

270.000 

12/08/88 

41 

187.500 

12/08/88 

0 

AU 

161.620 

12/12/88 

13 

63.330 

12/12/88 

6 

24.350 

12/19/88 

0 

THULITE 

38.875 

06/28/89 

38 

141.290 

12/07/89 

7 

35.000 

12/07/89 

0 

AU 

311.000 

01/19/90 

9 

45.000 

04/09/90 

0 

LIMESTONE 

142.612 

06/27/90 

1 

4.390 

08/03/90 

0 

AU 

155.071 

09/07/90 

0 

AU 

38.537 

09/07/90 

0 

AU 

231.883 

09/07/90 

<: 

AU 

117.305 

09/07/90 

84 

420.000 

09/07/90 

0 

AU 

244.449 

09/10/90 

31 

155.000 

09/10/90 

0 

AU 

225.887 

09/28/90 

0 

AU 

222.178 

10/04/90 

0 

AU 

706.335 

10/18/90 

0 

BENTON ITE 

320.000 

10/19/90 

0 

BLDG  STONE 

80.000 

10/19/90 

0 

BLDG  STONE 

80.000 

10/19/90 

24 

120.000 

12/31/90 

0 

AU 

41.322 

02/14/91 

0 

AU 

144.627 

02/14/91 

0 

AU 

61.983 

02/14/91 

24 

121.270 

02/21/91 

36 

96.970 

05/13/91 

92 

437.310 

05/10/93 

411 

2053.300 

08/22/91 

120 

600.000 

09/30/91 

16 

80.000 

10/28/91 

0 

CLAY 

1140.000 

12/19/91 

0 

AU/AG 

14.808 

02/28/92 

0 

AU 

14.710 

05/29/92 

0 

AU 

9.856 

05/29/92 
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NV 

NV0055979 

POOLE,  VIRGIL,  ET  AL 

0 

6 

0 

BLDG  STONE 

960.000 

05/29/92 

NV 

NV0055991 

NEVADA  PACIFIC  COMPANY 

0 

1 

0 

SND&GRAVEL 

153.680 

06/03/92 

NV 

NV0056042 

OBESTER,  CLAIRE,  ET  AL 

1 

0 

0 

AU/AG 

16.463 

03/16/93 

NV 

NV0056101 

NEWMONT  GOLD  COMPANY 

2 

0 

0 

AU 

35.645 

07/13/92 

NV 

NV0056127 

OIL  OR  I  CORP.  OF  NEVADA 

0 

5 

0 

CLAY 

597.570 

07/22/92 

NV 

NV0056238 

PACIFIC  COAST  BLDG.  PROD. 

0 

3 

0 

GYPSUM 

60.000 

08/12/92 

NV 

NV0056331 

INDEPENDENCE  MINING  &  FMC 

4 

0 

0 

AU 

79.312 

08/28/92 

NV 

NV0056332 

INDEPENDENCE  MINING  &  FMC 

13 

0 

0 

AU 

248.966 

08/28/92 

NV 

NV0056337 

HARRISON,  P.G.,  ET  AL 

0 

0 

1 

4.996 

08/31/92 

NV 

NV0056350 

HANSON  NATURAL  RESOURCE 

0 

0 

1 

0.062 

09/08/92 

NV 

NV0056351 

HANSON  NATURAL  RESOURCE 

0 

0 

64 

320.000 

09/08/92 

NV 

NV0056352 

HANSON  NATURAL  RESOURCE 

0 

0 

4 

14.443 

09/08/92 

NV 

NV0056353 

HANSON  NATURAL  RESOURCE 

0 

0 

12 

34.434 

09/08/92 

NV 

NV0056354 

HANSON  NATURAL  RESOURCE 

0 

0 

5 

11.604 

09/08/92 

NV 

Nva056355 

HANSON  NATURAL  RESOURCE 

23 

0 

0 

AU 

373.406 

02/10/93 

NV 

NV0056424 

BARRICK  GOLDSTRIKE  MINES 

0 

0 

160 

800.000 

09/30/92 

NV 

NV0056425 

BARRIC<  GOLDSTRIKE  MINES 

0 

0 

203 

1040.000 

09/30/92 

NV 

NV0056A26 

INDEPENDENCE  MINING  &  FMC 

2 

0 

0 

AU 

21.877 

09/30/92 

NV 

NV0056427 

KONCHER,  L.  &  ZUNINO,  S. 

5 

0 

0 

AU 

77.081 

09/30/92 

NV 

NV0056A28 

INDEPENDENCE  MINING  &  FMC 

8 

0 

0 

AU 

107.845 

09/30/92 

NV 

NV0056429 

INDEPENDENCE  MINING  &  FMC 

12 

0 

0 

AU 

166.050 

09/30/92 

NV 

NV0056430 

INDEPENDENCE  MINING  &  FMC 

16 

0 

0 

AU 

226.900 

09/30/92 

NV 

NV00564A8 

KONCHER,  LOUIS,  ET  AL 

2 

0 

0 

AU 

35.412 

10/05/92 

NV 

NV0056755 

NEWHONT  GOLD  COMPANY 

6 

0 

0 

AU 

90.233 

12/07/92 

NV 

NV0056756 

NEUMONT  GOLD  COMPANY 

0 

0 

9 

45.000 

12/07/92 

NV 

NV0056772 

HANSON  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

20 

0 

0 

AU 

356.375 

12/10/92 

NV 

NV0056808 

NEUMONT  GOLD  COMPANY 

5 

c 

0 

AU 

97.714 

12/23/92 

NV 

NV0056809 

NEWMONT  GOLD  COMPANY 

1 

0 

0 

AU 

17.020 

12/23/92 

NV 

NV0056900 

ECHO  BAY  EXPLORATION, INC. 

21 

0 

0 

AU 

433.597 

01/25/93 

NV 

NV0056901 

ECHO  BAY  EXPLORATION, INC. 

11 

0 

AU 

226.526 

01/25/93 

NV 

NV0057085 

RNO  MTN,H0MESTAKE,8ARG0LD 

33 

0 

AU 

481.551 

02/25/93 

NV 

NV0057175 

UNITED  STATES  GYPSUM  CO. 

0 

8 

40.000 

04/05/93 

NV 

NV0057457 

LONE  TREE  MINING  INC. 

8 

0 

AU 

98.607 

06/07/93 

NV 

NV0057494 

LAC  BULLFROG  INC. 

0 

140 

700.000 

06/22/93 

NV 

NV0057495 

LAC  BULLFROG  INC. 

0 

39 

182.500 

06/22/93 

NV 

NV0058089 

MELDRUM,  ET  AL 

0 

0 

AU 

400.000 

11/23/93 

NV 

NV0058166 

CR  MINERALS  CORP. 

0 

0 

DIATOMITE 

80.000 

12/30/93 

NV 

NV0058167 

CR  MINERALS  CORP. 

0 

0 

DIATOMITE 

20.000 

12/30/93 

NV 

NV00S816S 

CR  MINERALS  CORP. 

0 

0 

DIATOMITE 

80.000 

12/30/93 

NV 

NV0058169 

CR  MINERALS  CORP. 

0 

0 

DIATOMITE 

80.000 

12/30/93 

NV 

NV0058170 

CR  MINERALS  CORP. 

0 

0 

DIATOMITE 

40.000 

12/30/93 

NV 

MV0058227 

NEWMONT  GOLD  CO. 

7 

0 

AU 

144.627 

01/06/94 

OR 

38521 

GARCIA,  G  &  C 

1 

0 

Au 

24.230 

06/19/85 

OR 

40630 

PROU,  DAVID  ETAL 

0 

0 

Au 

120.000 

07/08/86 

OR 

41731 

WATERS,  DAVEY  ETAL 

0 

0 

Au 

50.000 

01/07/87 

OR 

42686 

MONROE,  HAROLD 

0 

0 

Au 

20.000 

06/15/87 

OR 

43015 

RAINES,  TERESA 

0 

0 

Au 

16.450 

08/13/87 

OR 

43526 

SAULSBERRY,  LES,  LINDA  H 

0 

0 

Au 

45.610 

12/24/87 

OR 

44233 

TUCKER,  CARni  INE 

0 

0 

Au 

40.000 

07/08/88 

OR 

44644 

CHADUICK,  LYLE,  BEVERLY 

0 

0 

Au 

20.000 

12/27/88 

OR 

44681 

TRESHAM,  RniAND 

0 

0 

Au 

40.000 

01/09/89 

OR 

44788 

CRAWFORD,  BRUCE 

0 

1 

Au 

35.000 

01/03/89 

OR 

44789 

COLE,  RAYMOND 

0 

0 

Au 

20.000 

02/02/89 
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45603 

SMITH,  WILLIAM  RAY 

0 

1 

0 

Au 

30.000 

11/20/89 

45916 

BYRD,  RONALD  W.  ETAL 

0 

1 

0 

Au 

20.000 

03/07/90 

46711 

CRAWFORD,  BRUCE  W. 

0 

2 

0 

Au 

32.460 

12/24/90 

46998 

SHERRY  &  YATES,  INC 

3 

0 

0 

Au 

61.980 

03/14/91 

47236 

PETERSON,  LYNN  FRANK 

0 

1 

0 

Au 

17.160 

06/03/91 

47320 

BROUN,  DARRELL  E. 

0 

1 

0 

Au 

160.000 

06/28/91 

48671 

PONDEROSA  MINE  INC. 

4 

0 

0 

Sunstones 

80.000 

07/28/92 

49212 

RANNELLS,  ANNA  LU 

4 

0 

5 

Quartz 

107.710 

12/23/92 

U- 56235 

U.S.  STEEL  CORP. 

1 

0 

0 

GOLD 

13.777 

11/29/84 

U-56236 

U.S.  STEEL  CORP. 

1 

0 

0 

GOLD 

10.574 

11/29/84 

U- 63241 

LARSON,  FREDERICK  H. 

0 

66 

0 

OIL  SHALE 

10176.900 

03/17/88 

U-65275 

CLIFFS  SYNFUEL 

0 

4 

0 

OIL  SHALE 

520.000 

03/22/89 

U-65591 

LARSON,  FREDERICK  H. 

0 

33 

0 

OIL  SHALE 

4656.790 

06/05/89 

U-65592 

LARSON,  FREDERICK  H. 

0 

2 

0 

OIL  SHALE 

320.000 

06/05/89 

U-65593 

LARSON,  FREDERICK  H. 

0 

2 

0 

OIL  SHALE 

320.000 

06/05/89 

U-65594 

LARSON,  FREDERICK  H. 

0 

1 

0 

OIL  SHALE 

160.000 

06/05/89 

U-65595 

LARSON,  FREDERICK  H. 

0 

1 

0 

OIL  SHALE 

159.910 

06/05/89 

U-65596 

LARSON,  FREDERICK  H. 

0 

34 

0 

OIL  SHALE 

4981.090 

06/05/89 

U-65597 

LARSON,  FREDERICK  H. 

0 

16 

0 

OIL  SHALE 

2560.000 

06/05/89 

U-65598 

LARSON,  FREDERICK  H. 

0 

1 

0 

OIL  SHALE 

80.000 

06/05/89 

U- 69000 

FULLER,  GLEN  &  CONNIE 

0 

1 

1 

BLDG. STONE 

75.380 

11/06/91 

U-69736 

BRUSH  UELLMAN 

29 

0 

48 

BERYLLIUM 

654.120 

06/01/92 

U-7ai77 

BRUSH  WELLMAN 

16 

0 

21 

BERYLLIUM 

444.540 

08/21/92 

U-70404 

BRUSH  WELLMAN 

21 

0 

13 

BERYLLIUM 

506.680 

09/11/92 

U-70409 

BRUSH  WELLMAN 

11 

0 

5 

BERYLLIUM 

232.370 

09/22/92 

U-70807 

BRUSH  WELLMAN 

7 

0 

8 

BERYLLIUM 

161.520 

10/26/92 

U- 70808 

BRUSH  WELLMAN 

6 

0 

13 

BERYLLIUM 

152.780 

10/26/92 

U-70817 

BRUSH  WELLMAN 

9 

0 

27 

BERYLLIUM 

287.750 

10/30/92 

46273 

SMITH,  EARNEST 

0 

1 

0 

Bldg  Stone 

7.670 

07/30/90 

46435 

MCFARLAND,  DOUGLAS 

5 

0 

0 

Au/Ag 

100.000 

09/17/90 

47040 

JACKSON,  ROBERT  C. 

2 

0 

0 

Quartz 

40.000 

04/03/91 

48312 

CROWN  RESOURCE  CORP. 

16 

0 

0 

Au 

276.000 

04/16/92 

492CS 

CASHMAN,  JOE  B. 

0 

0 

2 

CuZnAuAg 

10.000 

12/17/92 

UYU080886 

American  Colloid  Company 

0 

3 

0 

Bentonite 

60.930 

06/22/82 

UYU103164 

Minerals  Exploration  Co. 

28 

0 

0 

Uraniun 

562.187 

10/30/86 

UYU1 11683 

Kaycee  Bentonite  Ptrnsp 

0 

0 

Bentonite 

20.750 

07/25/88 

UYU1 12144 

Thomas  A.  Thorson,  et  al. 

0 

0 

Bentonite 

714.440 

10/12/88 

WYU1 14240 

American  Colloid  Company 

0 

0 

Bentonite 

81 .870 

11/01/88 

UYU1 14919 

Lynn  H.  Grooms,  et  al. 

0 

0 

Bentonite 

826.770 

01/03/89 

UYU1 14923 

Lynn  H.  Grooms,  et  al. 

0 

0 

Bentonite 

160.000 

01/05/89 

UYU1 14924 

Lynn  H.  Grooms,  et  at. 

0 

0 

Bentonite 

640.000 

01/05/89 

UYU1 14967 

American  Colloid  Company 

0 

0 

Bentonite 

40.000 

01/25/89 

UYU1 14968 

American  Colloid  Company 

0 

0 

Bentonite 

140.000 

01/25/89 

WYU1 14969 

American  Colloid  Company 

0 

0 

Bentonite 

40.000 

01/25/89 

UYU115139 

American  Colloid  Company 

0 

0 

Bentonite 

32.610 

03/02/89 

WYU115140 

American  Colloid  Company 

0 

0 

Bentonite 

100.000 

03/02/89 

UYU1 16301 

American  Colloid  Company 

0 

0 

Bentonite 

40.000 

05/10/89 

UYU1 16302 

American  Colloid  Company 

0 

0 

Bentonite 

40.000 

05/10/89 

UYU1 16303 

American  Colloid  Company 

0 

0 

Bentonite 

140.000 

05/10/89 

UYU1 17567 

American  Colloid  Company 

0 

0 

Bentonite 

80.000 

09/20/89 

UYU1 19093 

American  Colloid  Company 

0 

0 

Bentonite 

97.450 

02/05/90 

WYU1 19094 

American  Colloid  Company 

0 

0 

Bentonite 

40.000 

02/05/90 

WYW1 20312 

American  Colloid  Company 

0 

0 

Bentonite 

59.700 

05/11/90 
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UY  UYU120313 

UY  UYW1 20907 

UY  UYU121827 

UY  UYU121828 

WY  UYW1 22456 

WY  UYU122457 

WY  WYU1 23077 

WY  UYW1 23078 

WY  WYW124176 

WY  WYW12A655 

WY  WYW125774 

WY  UYW126557 

WY  WYW1 26565 

WY  WYW1 26894 

WY  UYW1 27083 

WY  WYW1 27084 

WY  UYW1 27229 

WY  WYW1 27230 

WY  UYW1 27758 

WY  WYW1 27759 


American  Colloid  Company 
American  Colloid  Company 
American  Colloid  Company 
American  Colloid  Company 
American  Colloid  Company 
American  Colloid  Company 
American  Colloid  Company 
American  Colloid  Company 
Thomas  A.  Thorson,  et  al. 
American  Colloid  Company 
David  S.  Baskett,  et  al. 
Myron  Ourtsche,  et  al. 
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Grazing  Fees 

Last  year  you  indicated  that  yoxir  comprehensive  grazing  package  would  include  a 
fee  increase  as  well  as  "tough  new  rangeland  protection  standards."  You  have  since 
abandoned  a  fee  increase. 

Question:      Are  the  "tough"  rangeland  protection  standards  still  on  track  or 
have  they  been  weakened  in  the  intervening  year? 

Answer        Key  aspects  of  the  final  regulations  include  the  development  of 
standards  and  guidelines,  increased  monitoring  and  assessment  efforts,  and  the 
establishment  of  new  resource  advisory  councils.   Consistent  with  the  fundamentals 
of  rangeland  health.  State  or  regional  standards  and  guidelines  will  be  developed  to 
guide  grazing  management.  Standards  and  guidelines  vrill  be  developed  in  close 
coordination  and  consultation  with  the  Resource  Advisory  Councils  and  interested 
members  of  the  public.   They  will  ensure  improvement  of  key  watershed  areas, 
important  wildlife  habitats,  and  other  resource  values.   Standards  and  guidelines 
will  be  developed  on  an  interdisciplinary  basis  to  ensure  they  meet  the  needs  of  all 
resource  values. 

Question:      When  would  you  anticipate  having  new  rangeland  standards  in 
place  under  your  ciurent  rulemaking  schedule? 

Answer        Standards  and  guidelines  provide  a  mechanism  to  measure  and 
ensure  healthy  rangelands.   They  will  be  developed  at  the  State  or  regional  level  to 
reflect  local  geographic  issues  and  v^rill  link  local  concerns  to  the  broader 
fundamentals  of  rangeland  health  established  in  the  regulation.   The  final  rules  v^dll 
not  become  effective  for  180  days.  This  period  v^dll  allow  an  opportunity  for  further 
Congressional  review.    During  these  six  months,  BLM  will  begin  to  form  Resource 
Advisory  Councils  so  that  they  will  be  ready  to  participate  in  the  development  of 
standards  and  guidelines  as  soon  as  the  grazing  regulations  take  effect  in  August. 
Standards  and  guidelines  will  be  developed  vdthin  18  months  after  the  rule 
becomes  effective. 

Question:  Do  you  continue  to  have  dialogue  with  the  western  States  and 
has  any  progress  been  made  in  reaching  a  compromise,  particularly  now  that  you 
have  abandoned  proposals  to  administratively  increase  the  fees? 

Answer        The  Department  continues  to  work  v^th  western  State 
governors,  the  Congress,  and  all  other  interested  parties.  The  BLM  is  committed  to 
maintaining  this  dialogue  on  an  ongoing  basis  irrespective  of  the  grazing  rule. 
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Question:      While  you  have  agreed  not  to  administratively  attempt  to  adjust 
the  fees,  does  the  Administration  still  believe  a  fee  increase  is  justified? 

Answen        Our  goal  all  along  has  been  to  work  with  all  competing  interests 
and  forge  a  new  consensus  for  public  land  management.  To  reach  that  goal  we  want 
to  set  new  standards  for  healthy  rangelands  and  create  a  network  of  local  advisory 
committees  to  work  out  local  problems.   We  felt  that  the  grazing  fee  issue 
overshadowed  this  goal  and  complicated  our  ongoing  efforts  to  forge  this  new 
consensus.  Therefore,  we  feel  it  is  appropriate  that  the  grazing  fee  issue  oe  debated 
in  the  Congress. 

I  continue  to  hear  reports  that  subleasing  is  occurring  and  yet  it  is  my  understanding 
that  this  is  not  legal. 

Question:      What  are  the  regulations  with  respect  to  subleasing  and  what  are 
you  doing  to  safeguard  the  taxpayers  interest? 

Answer        Under  the  current  grazing  regulations,  "subleasing"  is  defined  as 
an  illegal  act  wherein  a  permittee  or  leasee  enters  into  an  agreement  that  either 
allows  a  second  party  to  graze  livestock  on  the  public  lands  without  controlling  the 
base  property  supporting  the  permit  or  lease,  or  allows  livestock  which  he/she  does 
not  own  or  control  to  graze  on  the  public  lands.  Control  is  defined  as  "being 
responsible  for  and  providing  care  and  management  of  base  property  and /or 
livestock." 

The  new  regulations  will  recognize  two  types  of  authorized  subleasing.  The  first  is 
the  sublease  of  public  land  grazing  privileges  along  with  the  base  property  associated 
wdth  the  permit  or  lease.  Such  a  sublease  of  the  public  land  grazing  privileges  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  lease  or  sublease  of  the  associated  base  property  and  the  BLM 
authorized  officer  must  approve  the  transfer  of  the  grazing  permit  or  lease.  The 
second  is  a  pasturing  agreement  under  which  livestock  not  owned  by  the  permittee 
or  lessee,  but  under  the  control  of  the  permittee  or  lessee,  is  allowed  to  graze  on  the 
pemut  or  lease  area.  The  BLM  authorized  officer  must  approve  such  pastviring 
agreements.  Other  types  of  subleasing  arrangements  will  be  considered 
unauthorized. 

In  order  to  safeguard  the  interest  of  the  taxpayer  the  new  regulations  wUl  provide 
for  a  surcharge  on  pasturing  agreements.  This  will  provide  for  a  reasonable  rettim 
to  the  public  for  arrangements  where  a  permittee  receives  income  for  pasturing 
another  person's  livestock  cattle  on  BLM  lands.  The  surcharge  is  35  percent  of  the 
difference  between  the  current  grazing  fee  and  the  private  grazing  land  lease  rate  in 
the  State  where  the  pasturing  agreement  occurs. 
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Question:      What  obligations  do  grazing  permittee  have  with  respect  to 
making  these  public  lands  available  to  the  public?  For  example,  is  hunting,  fishing 
etc  allowed  on  grazing  lands?  Are  permittee  allowed  to  fence  in  the  public  lands  or 
do  grazing  permits  effectively  limit  the  multiple  use  aspect  to  these  public  lands? 

Answen        Grazing  does  not  limit  the  mvUtipIe  use  aspect  of  public  lands. 
Grazing  permittees  are  prohibited  from  interfering  with  lawful  uses  or  users  of  the 
public  lands.   This  would  include  hunting  and  fishing  when  conducted  within  State 
and  Federal  regulations.  In  regard  to  fencing  public  lands,  permittees  and  lessees 
must  receive  authorization  from  BLM  prior  to  instcdling,  using,  maintaining, 
modifying,  or  removing  range  improvements. 

We  always  here  that  these  lands  are  "different"  from  State  and  private  lands  and 
different  seems  to  translate  to  less  valuable.  Could  you  comment  on  these 
differences?  Given  the  checkerboard  pattern  of  land  ownership  why  are  the  public 
parcels  so  much  less  valuable? 

Answen        There  is  a  great  diversity  throughout  the  West  in  the 
productivity  and  value  of  State,  Federal,  and  private  lands.  The  character  of  land 
and  quality  of  forage  between  Federal  and  other  lands  are  different  is  some  cases,  but 
this  should  be  somewhat  offset  by  the  fact  that  grazing  on  Federal  land  is  permitted 
or  leased  on  the  basis  of  units  of  forage,  not  on  a  per  acre  basis.  In  some  cases,  more 
services  are  offered  with  private  land  leases  than  Federal  permits  or  leases  such  as 
maintenance  of  improvements.   However,  memy  projects  such  as  fences  and  water 
improvements  are  built  on  Federal  land  using  the  range  improvement  fund. 

Oregon  Inlet  Jetties 

Mr,  Secretary,  as  you  know,  I  have  opposed  issuing  permits  for  construction  of  the 
controversial  jetties  in  Oregon  Inlet  off  the  coast  of  North  Carolina.  Based  on  your 
responses  last  year  it  is  my  understanding  that  this  project  is  effectively  dead. 

Questioiu      What  is  the  status  and  is  the  Department  involved  in  any 
ongoing  activity  with  respect  to  the  jetty  project? 

Answen        FWS  is  still  working  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers  on  the  sand  by- 
passing study.  The  Corps  will  complete  this  study  with  a  Feature  Design 
Memorandum.   FWS  vail  provide  its  comments  to  the  Corps  as  a  Planning  Aid 
Report.  This  is  targeted  to  happen  by  the  end  of  April.  Depending  on  the 
availability  of  funds,  the  next  step  for  the  Corps  would  be  to  prepare  a  supplemental 
General  Design  Memorandum.   Also,  depending  on  funding,  the  Corps  would  then 
complete  its  third  supplemental  EIS  which  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  held  in 
abeyance. 

The  FWS  would  complete  an  updated  Coordination  Act  report,  too.  But  the  lack  of 
Corps  fimds  makes  this  extremely  unlikely. 
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The  latest  economic  report  prepared  by  the  Governor's  Oregon  Inlet  Working 
Committee  has  been  released  and  is  not  in  agreement  with  a  current  Corps  updated 
economic  analysis.    National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  has  also  commented  critically 
on  it.  The  Corps  analysis  was  done  under  contract  by  the  North  Carolina  Division 
of  Marine  Fisheries,  and  the  retired  Corps  Oregon  Inlet  project  manager  did  the 
study  for  the  Governor's  committee.   There  was  a  lot  of  sharing  of  information. 

The  Corps  has  gone  on  record  in  the  press  that  there  is  no  funding  available  to 
continue  the  project  after  they  complete  the  sand  by-passing  study.  The  Department 
does  not  oppose  the  project  but  will  await  the  outcome  of  all  related  studies  and  the 
preparation  and  review  of  the  supplemental  EIS. 

TAKINGS 

Question:      Have  you  done  any  analysis  of  the  proposed  takings  legislation 
included  in  H.R.  9  and  the  potential  budget  impacts  of  this  initiative?  I  have  some 
concerns  that  this  legislation  could  potentially  create  a  very  costly  entitlement 
program  and  I  am  particularly  interested  in  the  implications  for  Interior  agencies. 

Answer        Under  the  House-passed  bill,  three  bureaus  of  the  Department 
are  primarily  covered:  FWS,  with  respect  to  Endangered  Spedes  Act  activities;  BLM 
with  respect  to  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  activities  that  affect  an 
owner's  right  to  use  or  receive  water;  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  activities 
under  the  reclamation  laws  that  affect  use  or  receipt  of  water.  The  legislation  makes 
the  annual  appropriations  to  these  bureaus  the  primary  source  for  payment  of 
successful  takings  claims.  The  annual  appropriations  would  also  bear  most  of  the 
administrative  cost  of  processing  claims.   Unless  additional  funds  were  provided  to 
cover  these  payments,  which  is  unlikely  given  the  current  budgetary  caps,  the  likely 
effect  of  the  legislation  would  be  to  severely  impact,  if  not  terminate,  regular  bureau 
operations.   This  could  mean  shutting  down  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  system 
and  ending  other  FWS  operations,  including  the  establishment  of  aimual  limits 
necessary  for  migratory  bird  himting.   It  would  also  mean  terminating  many  ELM 
activities  to  protect  and  manage  public  lands,  including  processing  of  permits  for  use 
of  public  land,  sale  of  timber  and  other  commodities,  and  processing  of  patent 
applications  under  the  Mining  Law.   Reductions-in-force  of  FWS  and  BLM 
employees  would  be  guaranteed,  while  at  the  same  time  the  Department  wovild 
have  to  increase  its  legal  staff  to  analyze  and  arbitrate  any  potential  claims  as  a  result 
of  this  new  mandate. 
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Questions  Submitted  by  the  honorable  Sidney  R,  Yates 


In  public  pronouncements  on  the  proposed  FY  1996  budget,  you  have  emphasized 
the  importance  of  the  scientific  agencies  within  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Those  would  include  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  (USGS),  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
(USBM),  and  the  National  Biological  Service  (NBS). 

Question:      If  these  agencies  are  so  important,  how  do  you  justify  reducing 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  budget  by  $20  million  from  $153.6  million  to  $133.7  million? 

Answer:        The  $132  million  level  is  in  response  to  the  President's 
Reinventing  Government  Phase  n  initiative.   The  reduced  level  will  be  achieved  by 
reducing  research  programs  and  accelerating  the  consolidation  of  USBM  research 
activities  at  four  centers  of  excellence. 

The  Bureau  is  participating  in  the  Administration's  Reinvention  initiative,  and  is 
one  of  the  first  DOI  agencies  to  have  made  the  necessary  adjustments  to  maintain 
capabilities  essential  to  good  government  and  have  others  discontinued.  The 
Bureau's  internal  Program  Review  included  a  comprehensive  internal  re- 
examination of  Bureau  operations,  as  well  as  an  extemsd  canvas  of  aistomer 
satisfaction.    Implementation  of  the  consolidation  has  been  intensified  and 
accelerated  to  meet  the  objectives  of  the  Reinventing  Government  initiative  in  a 
shorter  time  frame. 

Question:      What  are  the  Bureau  of  Mines  functions  that  States  or  the 
private  sector  would  more  appropriately  conduct?  (Budget  p.  155) 

Answer:        The  Mineral  Institutes  program  can  be  appropriately  conducted 
by  the  States.   Also,  the  Administration  will  propose  legislation  to  terminate  Federal 
helium  refining  and  allow  the  private  sector  to  supply  refined  helium  to  Federal 
users.  The  major  points  of  the  proposal  will  be: 

1.  Cease  government  production  of  refined  helium; 

2.  Increase  sales  of  government-owned  helium  without  an  vmdue 
disruption  to  the  private  helium  market; 

3.  Increase  fees  for  storage,  transmission,  and  withdrawal  of  privately- 
owned  helium;  and 

4.  Sale  or  long-term  lease  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  helium  production 
facility  in  Amarillo,  Texas. 

The  private  sector  (mineral  assodatioris).  States  (state  geologists),  and  some  Federal 
agencies  (Securities  and  Exchange  Commission)  could  publish  minerals  data  from 
their  own  perspective.  However,  these  data  would  likely  be  more  specialized  and 
issue  specific. 
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Question:      What  process  did  you  go  through  to  determine  which 
Bureau  of  Mines  facilities  to  close? 

Answer:        Beginning  in  early  1993,  the  Bureau  began  reassessing  its 
programs  and  structure.  This  assessment  was  completed  within  a  year  and  resulted 
in  the  development  of  plans  to  consolidate  research  activities  at  four  distinct 
program  centers.  The  original  plans  included  a  phase-in  period  of  about  five  years 
for  the  consolidation.   Criteria  for  selection  of  these  centers  of  excellence  included 
programmatic  fit,  the  condition  of  facilities,  accessibility  for  customers  (location  near 
hub  airports),  potential  dislocation  of  program  if  closed,  and  presence  of  unique, 
essential,  difficult-to-move  equipment.   The  phase-in  period  implementing  the 
planned  consolidation  was  accelerated  by  three  years  in  response  to  the 
Administration's  goal  of  reducing  the  deficit  through  consolidation  of  selected 
Federal  programs. 

Question:      Why  do  you  think  you  can  make  reductions  in  worker  health 
and  safety  programs? 

Answer:        While  less  work  will  be  performed  and  some  Bureau  expertise 
and  facilities  will  be  lost  at  the  proposed  budget  level,  it  is  felt  that  through  strategic 
focusing  of  the  remaining  resources,  siofficient  funding  will  be  provided  to  support 
the  proposed  FY  1996  health  and  safety  research  priorities. 

Question:      What  will  you  not  be  doing  that  you  are  now  doing? 

Answer:        Fimding  for  the  Generic  Mineral  Technology  Centers  for 
Respirable  Dust  and  Mine  Systems  Design  and  Ground  Control  will  be  terminated. 
Diesel  exhaust  emission  work  v^dll  be  reduced,  and  radiation  research  in  metal 
mines  will  be  terminated.  Ground  control  efforts  will  be  reduced  or  terminated  in 
areas  including  rock  burst  control  and  monitoring,  sensor  development,  mobile 
support  systems,  and  autonomous  roof  support.   Research  on  the  prevention  of  fire 
in  coal  mines  and  hazard  reduction  in  surface  mines  will  be  reduced. 

Question:      Who  do  you  think  will  pick  up  the  work  that  you  will  no  longer 
be  doing? 

Answer:        The  probability  of  the  efforts  dted  above  being  conducted  by 
another  entity,  public  or  private,  is  very  low.  To  date,  NIOSH,  which  has 
concentrated  on  the  human  health  effects  of  respirable  dust  in  mining,  may  have 
interest  in  the  diesel  exhaust  emission  control,  ergonomics  and  back  injury  research. 
However,  it  has  not  focused  on  engineering  and  equipment  solutions  to  the 
problems. 
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National  Biological  Service 

The  National  Biological  Service  has  now  been  in  existence  a  little  over  a  year. 

Question:      To  what  extent  has  its  mission  changed  from  what  you 
envisioned  when  you  originally  conceived  it? 

Answer        Formation  of  the  NBS  was  seen  as  an  effective  and  efficient 
means  of  providing  quality  biological  science  for  Departmental  decision  makers  and 
resource  managers.  The  NBS  has  become  more  than  the  Interior  biological  science 
bureau,  it  has  become  a  catalyst  and  valuable  partner  to  other  Federal  agencies  and 
State  and  local  agencies  to  provide  the  scientific  understanding  and  technologies 
needed  to  manage  the  Nation's  biological  resources.   The  NBS'  catalytic  role  was 
envisioned  at  its  inception,  but  it  is  now  clear  that  this  role  is  absolutely  critical  to 
better  understand  the  natvu-e  and  status  of  biological  resources.  Given  the  expertise 
and  interest  of  States,  and  the  private  sector,  partnerships  will  be  even  more 
important  that  we  initially  envisioned.    There  is  far  more  information  in  existence 
than  we  believed,  and  more  people  willing  to  contribute  knowledge  and 
information.  Our  approach  is  providing  the  basic  research,  facilitating  partnerships 
and  sharing  of  information,  and  determining  how  to  aggregate  data  to  provide  a 
more  realistic  pictiu-e  of  larger  scale/ national  level  status,  trends  and  biological 
health  measures.   For  example,  the  NBS  is  not  anticipating  new  national  level 
surveys,  but  rather  is  focusing  on:   1)  improving  access  to  currently  available 
information;  2)  developing  standard  techniques  for  collecting  and  managing  new 
data;  and  3)  improving  our  ability  to  interpret  observed  trends  in  biological 


Requests  and  inquiries  for  research  and  monitoring  studies,  assessments,  technical 
reviews  and  a  long  list  of  other  scientific  endeavors  and  technical  assistance  needs 
have  come  to  the  NBS  from  an  increasingly  v^de  range  of  Federal  agencies.  States, 
private  industry,  private  organizations,  and  others. 

The  common  thread  among  these  myriad  requests  is  the  need  for  scientifically 
sound  information  that  is  objective  and  defensible.  The  fact  that  the  requests  come 
to  NBS  is  an  indication  both  of  the  confidence  in  NBS'  expertise  and  capabilities,  but 
also  a  strong  endorsement  of  the  need  for  a  coordinating  role  among  the  various 
entities  vmdertaking  biological  science  in  support  of  natvu-al  resource  decision 
making. 

Question:      How  well  do  you  think  it  is  canying  out  the  mission  that  you 
have  assigned  it? 

Answer        We  are  optimistic  about  meeting  the  research  needs  of  Interior 
client  bureaus  and  feel  that  we  have  had  an  excellent  first  year.  During  the  first  year, 
NBS  has  estabUshed  new  efforts  that  bring  together  formerly  disparate  scientific 
activities  from  the  contributing  bureaus,  established  an  effective  means  for 
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identifying  the  information  and  science  needs  of  those  bureaus,  and  actively  begun 
to  build  partnerships  with  States  and  the  private  sector.  All  of  these  new  activities 
were  undertaken  without  reducing  the  agency's  commitment  to  the  core  needs  of 
the  agendas  that  provided  the  resources  to  create  the  NBS  and  all  projects  that  are 
being  eliminated  or  reduced  were  selected  in  dose  consultation  with  client  bureaus. 

Some  programmatic  examples  of  the  NBS  progress  and  success  indude: 

•  The  GAP  Program  is  now  operating  on  a  cooperative  basis  in  36 
States;  some  States  have  completed  maps  displaying  this  integrated 
data  and  Oregon,  Utah,  Idaho,  and  California  are  already  utilizing  the 
information  to  make  decisioris  about  land  maiiagement  activities. 

•  The  NBS  is  in  the  second  year  of  an  exdting  project  called  "Spedes  at 
Risk"  that  is  finding  promising  ways  of  dealing  with  the  needs  of 
candidate  species  before  they  get  to  the  point  of  requiring  listing. 

•  The  NBS  has  been  working  with  a  number  of  organizations  to  bring 
data  from  museum  collections  and  from  other  non-governmental 
sources  into  a  form  where  it  can  be  more  widely  used  for  its  sdentific 
value. 

•  The  NBS  has  developed  a  national  partnership  for  sharing  biological 
information  knov/n  as  the  National  Biological  Information 
Infrastructure  (NBII). 

•  The  NBS  is  a  major  contributor  to  a  Federal  partnership  to  develop 
the  Integrated  Taxonomic  Information  System,  an  automated  data 
base  of  sdentific  and  common  names  of  biota. 

•  The  NBS  leads  a  partnership  which  developed  standards  and 
protocols  for  dassification  and  mapping  of  vegetative  cover  that  are 
being  coi\sidered  as  a  national  standard. 

Specific  examples  of  the  kind  of  sdence  undertaken  by  the  NBS  in  the  past 
year,  and  its  contribution  to  solving  real  problems  identified  by  resource 
managers  indude: 

•  The  Miimesota  Cooperative  Unit  conducted  research  to  determine 
the  indirect  impacts  of  aerial  application  of  the  most  recommended 
insectidde  for  grasshopper  control  in  the  State  on  mallard  ducklings 
and  their  food  base.  The  results  of  this  study  have  been  provided  to 
Waterfowl  Production  Area  managers  in  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  (FWS)  and  the  Miimesota  Aerial  Applicators  Assodation  to 
aid  in  decisions  about  how  to  spray  and  under  what  weather /wind 
conditions  spraying  may  be  affecting  non-target  organisms. 
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•  A  Breeding  Biology  Research  and  Monitoring  Database  has  been 
developed  and  maintained  for  25  States.   Data  on  the  fate  of  more 
than  13,000  nests  of  more  than  150  spedes  of  birds  were  collected  by 
the  end  of  1994.  Contributors  to  this  program  include  FWS,  the 
Forest  Service,  non-profit  organizations,  universities.  State  natural 
resource  agencies  and  the  forest  products  industry.  These  data  v«ll  be 
used  by  the  cooperating  agencies  to  determine  harvesting  patterns, 
recreational  activity  pressure  and  habitat  preservation  efforts. 

•  The  North  Carolina  Cooperative  Urut  with  the  Marine  Corps  and 
FWS  worked  to  identify  and  resolve  potential  conflicts  between 
military  aircraft  training  exercises  and  waterfowl  wintering  and 
breeding  in  the  coastal  marshes  of  North  Carolina.  Unit  scientists 
discovered  that  several  species  of  vnntering  waterfowl  quickly 
habituated  to  current  levels  of  aircraft  noiso  and  activity  at  the 
Marine  Corps  Mid  Adantic  Electronic  Warfare  Range  which  is 
adjacent  to  both  State  and  Federal  wildlife  refuges. 

•  The  NBS  entered  into  a  multi-agency  parmership  to  address  the 
nationv^de  crisis  in  public  fish  production.  The  five  year 
partnership  was  developed  between  NBS,  FWS,  the  International 
Association  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies  and  39  State  fish  and 
v^ldlife  agencies  to  conduct  research  required  by  the  U.S.  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  for  continued  use  of  high  priority  drugs 
(therapeutants  and  anesthetics)  in  public  fish  production.   The 
cooperative  effort  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important 
agreements  ever  forged  on  behalf  of  fish  management,  production, 
and  disease  control.  Under  joint  funding,  NBS  has  begim  a  program 
of  innovative  research  that  is  expected  to  lead  to  more  than  $150 
million  in  savings  for  public  fish  production. 

There  is  a  lot  to  be  done,  but  we  are  coiifident  that  the  next  few  years  will  see  great 
strides  in  the  ability  of  NBS  to  provide  sovmd  credible  data  and  research  results  for 
decision  makers  at  all  levels. 

Question:      Have  you  submitted  legislation  to  the  104th  Cong;ress  for  an 
"organic  act"  \inder  which  the  National  Biological  Service  would  operate?  If  not, 
will  you  and  when  do  you  expect  to  submit  the  legislation? 

Answer        The  Department  has  not  submitted  to  the  104th  Congress  an 
"organic  act"  under  which  the  NBS  would  operate.  The  NBS  was  aeated 
administratively  under  authority  granted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  the 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  1950.   All  activities  tiiat  NBS  is  currentiy  imdertaking 
are  authorized  by  previous  acts  of  Congress,  such  as  the  Rsh  and  Wildlife  Act  of 
1956,  which  gives  the  Secretary  tiie  authority  to  stiidy  and  report  to  tiie  public  and 
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Congress  about  fish  and  wildlife  resources,  and  Public  Law  86-686,  which  authorized 
the  Cooperative  Research  Units  in  the  1930s.  The  NBS  is  not  conducting  any  new 
activities  not  authorized  by  existing  statutes.  Its  mission  is  to  work  with  others  to 
provide  the  scientific  understanding  and  technologies  needed  to  support  the  sound 
management  and  conservation  of  our  Nation's  biological  resources. 

The  Department  will  be  happy  to  continue  to  work  with  Members  on  the 
appropriate  Committees  to  develop  legislation  and  to  schedule  its  cor«ideration. 

Question:      Does  the  Minerals  Management  Service  (MMS)  have  "organic" 
legislation? 

Answen        The  MMS  was  created  through  administrative  reorganization  in 
1982.  While  the  MMS  does  not  operate  under  an  organic  act,  its  authorities  are 
clearly  defined  by  Secretary  Watt's  order  establishing  MMS. 

According  to  recent  news  accoimts,  the  National  Biological  Service  is  completing  a 
study  that  will  show  that  almost  all  of  America's  original  natural  habitats  have  been 
degraded  or  destroyed.  This  is  a  very  disturbing  finding. 

Question:      I  wonder  if  you  could  comment  on  this  and  let  us  know  what 
can  be  done  to  reverse  or  at  least  halt  this  problem. 

Answen        On  February  14,  The  New  York  Times  reported  on  a  study  that 
will  be  published  as  an  NBS  Technical  Report.   The  authors  include  two  NBS 
scientists  (one  now  deceased)  and  a  non-Federal  academic,  who  was  the  senior 
author  of  the  report.   It  is  important  to  note  that  while  NBS  is  publishing  the  report, 
it  does  not  represent  the  NBS  policy:  the  Technical  Report  series  is  akin  to  a 
scientific  journal  in  that  it  provides  an  opportvmity  for  NBS  scientists  and  others  to 
publish  their  work  in  a  peer  reviewed  outlet,  and,  thereby,  fiuther  scientific  debate 
on  key  natural  resource  topics.  It  is  important  to  note  especially  that  Dr.  Reed  Noss, 
who  was  quoted  in  the  article,  is  not  an  NBS  employee.  His  statements  are  not 
NBS'  policy. 

The  issues  dealt  with  in  the  report  are  important  ones,  and  the  study  is  the  first 
assessment  of  the  literature,  expert  opinion,  and  other  sources  as  to  the  actual  trends 
in  a  wide  variety  of  habitats.  It  was  not  based  on  new  field  studies  conducted  for  or 
by  NBS:  its  goal  is  to  point  to  a  potential  finding  and  stin\ulate  additional  research  to 
help  define  the  loss  of  native  plant  and  animal  communities  in  the  United  States, 
from  exotic  species,  development,  and  other  factors. 

It  is  not  appropriate  for  NBS  to  develop  or  suggest  management  responses  to  the 
declines  noted  in  the  report,  should  they  be  substantiated  in  further  research.  The 
NBS  will,  of  course,  collaborate  with  public  agencies  at  the  Federal,  State,  regional  or 
local  level,  or  with  private  interests  who  seek  to  develop  such  management  options. 
The  NBS  science  can  and  should  be  a  component  of  their  development. 
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Question:      When  will  we  be  able  to  see  this  report? 

Answer        A  copy  of  the  report  hcis  been  made  available  to  all  who  have 
requested  it. 

U.S.  Geological  Survey 

The  Congress  has  long  supported  Geological  Survey  activities  related  to  water 
quality. 

Question:      Why  is  it  necessary  for  the  Federal  Govenunent  to  continue  a 
presence  in  these  issues?  How  are  these  water  quality  studies  useful  in  water  policy 
determinations?  Who  benefits  from  these  studies? 

Answer:  Continuing  assessment  of  the  quality  of  the  Nation's  water  - 

our  most  important  natural  resource  ~  is  an  essential  Federal  responsibility.   In 
1990,  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  published  a  report  stating  "there  is  a 
genuine  need  for  a  long-term,  large  spatial  scale  national  assessment  of  water  quality 
in  the  United  States"  and  "the  USGS  is  ideally  suited  to  provide  leadership  in  an 
assessment  of  our  Nation's  waters.   Because  of  its  non  regvilatory  mission,  the  USGS 
can  offer  a  more  objective  perspective  to  the  national  assessment." 

The  USGS  assesses  the  quality  of  water  throughout  the  Nation  through  a 
widespread  network  of  data  collection  and  interpretive  studies.   This  information  is 
used  by  Federal,  State,  and  local  legislators  and  water  quality  managers  to  answer 
questions  such  as:   What  are  the  relative  contributions  of  various  sources  of 
contaminants  to  the  Nation's  rivers  and  ground  water,  and  how  are  they  changing 
over  time?   The  sources  considered  include  non-point  sources  such  as  urban  nmoff, 
chemical  fertilizers,  mining  activity,  atmospheric  deposition  (add  rain),  and  natiiral 
geologic  sources.  To  set  national  water  quality  policies,  decision  makers  must 
understand  how  the  relative  magnitudes  of  these  sources  vary  geographically  and 
how  they  relate  to  factors  such  as  geology,  climate,  population,  and  land-use 
practices.   This  information  helps  public  and  private  decision  makers  determine 
how  their  efforts  to  improve  water  quality  can  be  most  effectively  targeted  and 
whether  the  efforts  are  achieving  the  stated  goals,  such  as  those  in  the  Clean  Water 
Act.  The  USGS  conducts  water  quality  studies  in  partnership  with  over  1,100 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies.  Through  these  efforts,  nationally  consistent  water 
quality  information  collected  and  analyzed  by  USGS  has  been  influential  in  setting 
policy  on  water  quality  issues  across  the  country. 

A  major  focus  of  USGS  water  quality  activities  is  the  National  Water  Quality 
Assessment  (NAWQA)  program  begun  in  1991.  Prior  to  the  NAWQA  program,  the 
Nation  lacked  information  to  adequately  document  the  effectiveness  of  large 
investments  in  water  quality  improvement,  to  identify  emerging  water  quality 
problems  before  they  became  endemic,  and  perhaps  most  importantiy,  to  formulate 
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new  policies  to  address  the  most  critical  water-quality  issues  for  the  areas  most  at 
risk.   Given  the  large  investment  in  water-quality  management  and  protection 
already  made  and  the  potential  for  even  greater  investments  in  the  future,  there  is  a 
national  need  for  reliable,  scientifically  soimd,  and  nationally  consistent 
information  on  the  status  of  and  trends  in  the  Nation's  water  quality,  and  a  need  for 
explanations  of  these  conditions  and  trends.   The  USGS  NAWQA  program  was 
designed  to  directly  address  this  need.  The  60  study  units  that  comprise  NAWQA 
encompass  about  45  percent  of  the  land  area  of  the  conterminous  United  States,  and 
incorporate  60  to  70  percent  of  the  Nation's  population  serviced  by  public  water 
supplies. 

Another  major  focus  of  USGS  water  quality  activities  is  supporting  efforts  for 
remediating  contaminated  ground  water.   The  cleanup  of  contaminated  grotmd 
water  has  been  estimated  to  cost  the  Nation  up  to  $750  billion  over  the  next  30  years. 
Improved  understanding  of  the  problem  and  development  of  more  effective 
solutions  are  vital  to  the  Nation's  economy.   The  USGS  information  is  used  by 
industry.  Federal  agencies  with  responsibilities  to  clean  up  wastes  (Department  of 
Defense,  Department  of  Energy,  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM),  and 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  Superfund),  and  by  consulting  engineering  firms, 
to  answer  questions  such  as:   How  will  various  types  of  contaminants  (metals,  oil, 
gasoline,  solvents,  sewage)  behave  over  time  if  they  are  not  removed  from  the  soil 
or  aquifer?   If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  rate  of  microbial  breakdovm  of  harmful 
substances  is  more  rapid  than  the  rate  at  which  the  substances  move,  then  an 
effective  strategy  may  be  to  leave  the  waste  in  place  and  monitor  it  over  time  rather 
than  invest  in  costly  treatment  or  excavation.   Earlier  USGS  work  led  to  the 
discovery  that  oil,  gasoline,  and  other  contaminants  degrade  in  aquifers  as  well  as  in 
soils.   Present  USGS  work  is  focused  on  how  contaminated  ground  water  can  be 
accurately  characterized  so  that  effective  remediation  and/or  monitoring  plans  can 
be  developed,  evaluated,  and  implemented  by  industry  and  resource  management 
agencies. 

There  is  a  large  constituency  of  beneficiaries  from  this  USGS  water  research  and  data 
dissemination.   State  and  local  officials,  other  Federal  agencies,  the  academia  and 
industry  use,  and  in  some  cases  are  dependent,  on  the  data  results  provided  by 
USGS.   Ultimately,  however,  it  is  the  average  American  who  has  and  in  the  future 
will,  benefit  from  the  research  which  contributes  to  the  understanding  and 
protection  of  the  Nation's  precious  water  resources. 

Payments  In  Lieu  Of  Taxes 

You  have  requested  a  $10  million  increase  for  the  Payments  in  Lieu  of  Taxes  (FILT) 
through  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  but  for  the  similar  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  (FWS)  program,  you  have  requested  a  decrease. 
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Question:      Why,  on  the  one  hand,  have  you  increased  one  and  decreased 
the  other? 

Answer        The  Department's  FY  1996  budget  request  reflects  a  carefully 
considered  process  of  establishing  and  evaluating  priorities,  determining  trade-offs 
between  programs,  and  making  difficult  decisions  in  proposing  funding  allocations. 
The  Department  included  the  PILT  program  increase  in  these  deliberations.   The 
Department  attempted  to  comply  with  the  spirit  of  the  recently  passed  PILT 
legislation  which  substantially  increased  the  PILT  formula.   The  Department  also 
included  the  Refuge  Revenue  Sharing  Act  request  administered  by  FWS  in  these 
deliberations;  this  program  was  reduced  by  a  modest  amount. 

NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

One  of  the  National  Park  Service  (NPS)  initiatives  is  to  expand  lease  authority  in 
the  National  Park  Service.  This  would  allow  the  Park  Service  to  place  imused 
National  Park  facilities  under  long-term  leases  or  special  concessions  contracts.  The 
Park  Service  would  keep  half  of  the  income  which  the  budget  says  would  be  $80 
million  through  the  year  2000. 

Question:      On  what  do  you  base  the  estimate  of  $80  million? 

Answer        Numerous  buildings  exist  within  the  National  Park  System 
which  are  not  central  to  park  purposes.  The  leasing  authority  would  be  used  to  put 
such  buildings  into  useful  operation,  compatible  with  park  purposes,  and  defray  the 
financial  burden  that  the  buildings  impose.   The  estimate  of  $80  million  for 
expanded  leasing  authority  is  a  five  year  estimate  of  the  total  amount  that  could  be 
collected.   The  estimate  is  a  reasonable  determination,  based  upon  informal  reviews 
of  excess  building  space,  of  the  amount  of  revenue  that  could  be  produced,  and  it  is 
highly  dependent  upon  market  interest. 

Question:      Can  you  please  give  us  some  examples  of  how  this  authority 
would  be  used? 

Answer        Over  the  years,  NPS  has  acquired  a  number  of  properties  that 
include  facilities  other  than  those  needed  for  park  purposes.  This  has  been  the 
result  of  transfers  from  other  Federal  agencies,  donations  of  large  tracts  of  property 
that  include  various  facilities,  and  acquisition  of  properties  that  include  facilities 
that  come  as  "part  of  the  package".  Included  in  these  are  office  buildings,  housing 
units,  retail  facilities,  health  care  facilities,  warehouses,  and  other  commercial 
facilities.   Where  there  is  a  market  for  such  facilities  and  where  such  activity  does 
not  work  in  opposition  to  park  purposes,  these  fadUties  could  be  leased  out.  The 
leasing  authority  would  only  be  exercised  to  the  extent  such  leasing  was  compatible 
with  park  purposes. 
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Question:  Would  the  money  received  through  the  expanded  authority  be 
subject  to  appropriations?  If  not,  who  wotild  determine  the  purposes  to  which  this 
money  would  be  directed? 

Answer        The  funds  received  through  the  expanded  leasing  authority 
would  not  be  subject  to  appropriations.  The  language  proposed  by  the  bill  would 
allow  the  money  generated  to  be  deposited  in  the  Park  Renewal  Fund  to  be  used  for 
preservation,  restoration,  operation,  maintenance,  improvement,  repair,  and 
related  expenses  incurred  writh  respect  to  sites,  buildings  or  properties  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  part  of  the  National  Park  System,  including  those 
facilities  which  may  be  subject  to  lease.  The  MPS  and  the  Department  would 
determine  the  purposes  to  which  this  money  could  be  directed. 

Question:      Who  would  determine  whether  the  leases  or  special  concessions 
contracts  are  compatible  with  park  purposes? 

Answer:        This  expanded  leasing  authority  is  only  for  leasing  and  does  not 
address  special  concessioi«  contracts.  The  decision  to  lease  would  be  based  upon 
each  individual  National  Park  System  unit's  general  management  plan.    In  each 
unit's  plan,  the  leasing  of  buildings  for  other  than  park  purposes  will  have  to  be 
identified  as  well  as  the  type  of  activities  that  would  be  considered  compatible  and 
not  in  derogation  of  park  values  and  purposes.   Currently,  facilities  not  relevant  to 
park  purposes  are  identified,  although  not  in  the  context  of  potential  leasing 
arrangements.   Any  lease  vdll  be  measured  against  the  general  management  plan 
and  the  enabling  legislation  for  the  uiut.   Rules  for  implementing  this  provision 
vrtll  be  developed  which  will  include  a  review  process  to  insure  the  leases  are 
compatible  v^th  park  purposes. 

Last  year  when  I  asked  you  about  the  Family  History  Center  which  is  to  be  part  of 
Ellis  Island,  you  assured  me  that  "this  was  all  on  a  track  to  resolution  on  both  sides^. 
He  (Roger  Keiuiedy)  has  also  embarked  upon  a  plan  seeking  funding  for  the 
commission."  So  far,  I  have  seen  no  results:  no  fimding  plan;  no  request  by  you  for 
an  appropriation. 

Question:      What  is  the  status  of  the  Family  History  Center? 

Answen        The  institutional  strategies  for  the  development  of  the  Family 
History  Center  by  the  Ellis  Island  Commission  have  not  generated  the  required  $6-10 
million.   The  agreement  between  the  Ellis  Island  Restoration  Commission  and  NPS 
is  due  to  expire  in  May  1995.  Conoirrently,  the  proposed  leasing  agreement  for  the 
30  remaining  deteriorating  buildings  on  Ellis  Island  has  been  terminated  after  a 
decade-long  effort  because  the  project  developer  could  not  seciire  adequate  funding 
for  the  project.  This  leaves  NPS  with  a  potential  need  for  additional  funds  to 
stabilize  or  rehabilitate  those  buildings.  Finally,  the  long  standing  agreements 
between  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Statue  of  Liberty-Ellis  Island 
Restoration  Foundation,  Inc.  expires  at  the  end  of  1995  after  an  estimated  $400 
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million  has  been  invested  in  the  restoration  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  the  main 
building  at  Ellis  Island,  in  addition  to  other  buildings  and  museum  exhibits. 

Question:      How  long  are  we  going  to  have  to  wait  until  this  problem  is 
addressed? 

Answer        At  the  beginrung  of  1995  NFS  initiated  an  evaluation  process  to 
examine  all  available  optiorxs  at  Ellis  Island  and  to  develop  a  strategy  that  will  carry 
the  Ellis  Island  preservation  goals  well  into  the  21st  century.  These  options  include 
requesting  appropriations  for  NFS  to  establish  the  Family  History  Center,  a 
continued  role  for  the  Ellis  Island  Commission,  a  continued  role  for  the  Statue  of 
Liberty-Ellis  Island  Foundation,  Inc.,  and  the  issuance  of  one  or  more  Requests  for 
Froposals  for  leasing  under  the  authorities  of  the  Historic  Freservation  Act.  Within 
all  of  these  options  the  Family  History  Center  project  is  recognized  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  Ellis  Island  experience  and  possibly  an  important  fund  raising  tool  to 
help  generate  funds  and  other  resources  to  continue  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
historic  buildings.  The  NFS  has  elected  to  comnussion  a  cost  and  marketing 
analysis  to  understand  more  fully  the  potential  benefits  and  costs  of  the  Family 
History  Center  proposal.  The  NFS  is  currently  defining  the  parameters  of  this 
analysis  and  expects  to  complete  it  within  the  next  few  months.  After  this  analysis 
is  completed,  NFS  will  recommend  a  preferred  approach  for  the  Family  History 
Center  project.  Under  any  option  selected,  subject  to  the  availability  of  fimds,  NFS 
plans  to  continue  to  rely  upon  the  expertise  of  the  members  of  the  Ellis  Island 
Commission. 

I  was  very  disappointed  to  see  the  Administration  propose  a  dramatic  reduction  of 
$5.2  million,  a  decrease  of  70  percent,  in  the  Urban  Parks  and  Recreation  hmd. 

Question:      Why  do  you  support  such  a  move? 

Answer        While  the  decrease  for  the  Urban  Parks  and  Recreation  (UFAR) 
fund  appropriation  is  $5.2  million,  there  is,  as  part  of  the  violent  crime  reduction 
programs  appropriation,  a  $Z7  million  request  for  UFAR  grants.  This  request  is 
authorized  by  the  Crime  Bill  and  funds  innovative  grants  in  urban  areas.  The  fimds 
were  requested  as  part  of  the  Crime  Bill  package  to  demonstrate  the 
Adminish-ation's  commitinent  to  programs  to  reduce  crime  in  urban  areas.   Because 
of  this  request,  the  actual  amount  available  for  UPAR  grants  is  $5.0  million,  which 
is  a  decrease  of  only  $2.5  million  from  the  FY  1995  enacted  level,  but  the  same  as  last 
year's  request. 

Question:      Why  do  you  need  an  additional  $74.4  million  for  park  support., 
as  proposed  in  yoxir  FY  1996  budget? 

Answer        The  FY  1996  budget  does  not  propose  an  additional  $74.4  million 
for  park  support.  As  promised  in  the  NFS  FY  1994  budget  restructuring  effort 
approved  by  the  Committees  last  year,  NFS  implemented  not  just  a  new  budget 
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structure,  but  new  methods  of  cost  collection.   As  part  of  this  effort,  detailed 
instructions  were  given  to  the  field  units  on  the  new  coding  of  expenditures.  The 
initial  result  of  this  effort  is  shown  in  the  FY  1996  Budget  Justifications  where 
"actual"  FY  1994  data  drawn  from  the  Service  accoimting  system  reflects  the  best 
estimate  to  date  of  how  the  funds  were  used  at  the  park  level  in  FY  1994.  The  1994 
data  differed  from  the  amounts  appropriated  for  specific  budget  activities.  Analysis 
of  this  data  indicated  that  fimds  expended  on  park  support  and  law  ertforcement 
functions  had  been  significantly  under-represented  in  past  MPS  budget  requests  and 
that  maintenance  and  cultural  resources  functions  significantly  were  over- 
represented.   After  adjusting  the  FY  1994  amounts  to  reflect  actual  expenditures,  the 
FY  1995  budget  subactivity  amounts  were  similarly  adjusted  to  maintain  the  same 
increments  over  FY  1994  as  that  enacted  by  the  Congress  in  FY  1995.  Thus,  after  this 
adjustment,  the  difference  between  the  FY  1995  park  support  amount  and  the  FY 
1996  request  reflects  an  increase  of  $18.9  million  from  that  provided  in  FY  1995.  The 
NFS  and  the  Department  recognize,  however,  that  this  accounting  information 
reflects  only  the  first  year  results  of  the  new  coding  of  expenditures  and  that  further 
changes  may  result  as  field  uiuts  get  used  to  the  new  system.  As  you  know, 
questions  have  been  raised  by  the  Inspector  General  on  the  reliability  of  the  NFS 
accounting  system  and  both  NFS  and  the  Department  are  committed  to  improved 
financial  management  for  the  Park  Service. 

With  respect  to  the  increase  $18.9  million  FY  1996  increase  for  park  support,  the 
various  items  included  are  as  follows:   first,  it  includes  almost  $4.0  million  prorated 
to  the  budget  subactivity  for  estimated  mcreased  pay  and  benefit  costs.  Also 
included  are  $14,954  million  in  programmatic  increases  assigned  to  this  budget 
subactivity.  These  include  $2.4  million  as  the  prorated  share  of  a  Z4  percent  across- 
the-board  increase  for  each  park,  and  another  $2.4  million  as  the  justified  share  of 
the  $28.0  million  park  operations  initiative.   Examples  of  this  work  include  setting 
up  management  structures  where  none  exist  at  new  parks  such  as  Cane  River 
Creole  National  Historic  Park,  Mojave  National  Preserve,  New  Orleans  Jazz 
National  Historic  Park,  and  Salt  River  Bay  National  Historic  Park.   A  total  of  $1.8 
million  for  initiation  of  the  National  Service  Corps  is  assigned  to  this  subactivity  for 
convenience.    In  addition,  a  training  initiative  totaling  $3.5  million  is  included;  it 
has  been  the  position  of  NPS  to  show  training  against  park  support  even  though  it 
cuts  across  all  budget  subactivities.  A  net  total  of  $4.1  million  is  included  in  the  park 
support  budget  activity  to  facilitate  both  the  downsizing  of  the  NPS  central  office 
work  force  and  the  NPS  reorganization  proposal  recently  approved  by  the 
Subcommittee.   The  remaining  increases  include  $800,000  to  address  a  material 
weakness  in  financial  management  and  $320,000  for  a  pilot  program  aimed  at 
reducing  the  number  of  injured  NPS  workers  receiving  employee  compensation 
benefits  by  retraining  these  workers  and  reemploying  them  in  a  productive  manner. 
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Question:      With  enormous  backlog  of  maintenance  projects  in  the  Service, 
why  do  you  want  to  see  maintenance  funding  reduced  by  $17^  million? 

Answer        The  issue  with  the  maintenance  funding  is  identical  to  the  issue 
with  park  support  in  that  the  FY  1996  budget  requests  an  increase  of  $19.6  million  for 
maintenance.   Again,  as  promised  in  the  FY  1994  budget  restructuring  effort 
approved  by  the  Committees,  NFS  is  showing  "actual"  FY  1994  data  drawn  from  the 
accounting  system  to  reflect  how  the  funds  were  being  used,  which  differed  from 
prior  budget  presentations.  After  adjusting  the  FY  1994  amounts,  the  FY  1995  budget 
subactivity  amounts  were  similarly  adjusted  to  maintain  the  same  inaements  over 
FY  1994  as  that  enacted  by  the  Congress  in  FY  1995.  The  NFS  FY  1995  maintenance 
number  assumes  a  $12.9  decrease  from  the  FY  1994  enacted  level,  the  same  as 
enacted  by  Congress.  Above  the  adjusted  FY  1995  amount,  NFS  is  now  requesting  a 
increase  of  $19.6  million  from  that  provided  in  FY  1995,  as  adjusted,  for 
maintenance.   The  NFS  and  the  Department  recognize  that  these  initial  results  of 
how  funds  are  being  spent  may  require  further  revision  as  the  field  uruts  gain  more 
experience  with  new  coding  procedures.   Additionally,  the  increased  emphasis  on 
financial  improvements  in  the  NFS  may  result  in  further  changes. 

With  respect  to  the  FY  1996  maintenance  increase,  the  $19.6  million  inaease 
includes  $5.1  million  for  estimated  increases  in  pay  and  benefits.   Primarily,  the 
programmatic  increase  of  funds  requested  (+$14.6  million)  represents  increases  due 
to  prorated  amounts  assigned  to  this  budget  subactivity  due  a  2.4  percent  across-the- 
board  increase  for  each  park  (+$6.1  million)  and  specific  fvmds  (+$10.1  million)  to 
address  maintenance  needs  as  part  of  the  $28  million  park  operations  initiative.   A 
prorated  amount  assigned  to  the  maintenance  budget  subactivity  for  downsizing 
activities  ($1.8  million)  offsets  the  gains  slightly. 

FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE 

It  is  curious  that  you  have  placed  so  much  emphasis  on  improving  the  budget 
outlook  for  the  National  Parks  and  so  little  emphasis  on  the  refuge  system  of  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  For  example,  the  operating  budget  for  the  parks  goes  up 
by  $80  million  while  the  refuge  budget  in  terms  of  program  changes  actually 
decreases. 

Question:      Could  you  please  explain  the  difference  in  your  approach  to  park 
fimding  and  refuge  fimding? 

Answen        In  making  budget  decisions,  we  were  faced  with  many 
competing  needs.  We  agree  that  the  refuge  system  would  not  be  adversely  affected 
by  an  infusion  of  cash.   However,  there  is  a  tremendous  need  for  improvements  to 
the  National  Park  System.  The  National  Parks  are  a  highly  prized  resource  by  the 
American  public  and  it  was  determined  that,  despite  the  need  to  keep  budgets  as 
tight  as  possible,  that  park  operations  funding  was  a  high  priority  that  the 
Admirustration  would  support  with  a  request  for  additional  fvmds. 
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One  of  your  major  increases,  $28  million,  is  in  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  for  the 
Cooperative  Endangered  Species  Fund.  The  purpose  of  the  increase  is  to  help  States 
plan  and  fund  land  acquisition  projects  that  will  support  habitat  conservation  plans. 

Question:      What  problems  does  this  request  address? 

Answer        This  program  has  been  proposed  to  use  an  ongoing  State 
assistance  program  as  a  way  to  help  fund  local  costs  created  by  Federal  requirements 
related  to  habitat  protection.  The  Endangered  Species  Act  (ESA)  sometimes  initially 
imposes  financial  burdens  on  development  actions.   This  program  will  help  solve 
local  problems  by  providing  financial  assistance  that  will  be  used  for  habitat 
preservation,  thereby  allowing  development  to  continue. 

Question:      What  process  will  you  go  through  to  determine  how  this  money 
is  distributed  among  the  States? 

Answer        A  process  will  be  established  to  select  the  highest  priority  land 
acquisition  projects  in  support  of  Habitat  Conservation  Plan  (HCP)  land  acquisition 
proposals  that  are  submitted  by  the  States.  The  program  will  allocate  funding  based 
on  a  75  percent  Federal  and  25  percent  State  cost  share  basis. 

Question:      What  entity  will  own  and  manage  the  land  acquired  through 
this  process? 

Answer        These  lands  would  be  owned  by  the  State  or  local  entity  named 
in  the  HCP  who  will  also  designate  the  manager. 

Questiotu      How  will  you  assure  that  the  land  pxirchased,  in  part  through 
Federal  fimds,  is  used  for  the  purposes  intended? 

Answer        Land  would  only  be  purchased  if  it  were  part  of  an  approved 
conservation  plan.   This  plan  should  provide  adequate  assurances  for  proper  land 
ownership  and  use. 

Question:      What  woxild  happen  if  the  land  were  to  be  used  for  other 
purposes  at  some  later  date? 

Answer        Similar  to  other  aspects  of  an  HCP,  if  the  permittee  does  not 
adhere  to  the  conservation  measures  in  the  HCP,  the  "incidental  take"  permit 
would  no  longer  be  valid  and  otherwise  lawful  activities  would  be  subject  to  section 
9  prohibitions  and  penalties. 
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Question:      Would  the  Federal  Government  have  some  claim  on  it? 

Answen  Since  the  lands  that  would  be  purchased  could  only  be  part  of  an 
approved  conservation  plan,  consideration  of  future  ownership  and  use  of  the  land 
should  be  established  and  agreed  upon  at  the  time  the  plan  is  finalized. 

Question:      What  matching  requirement  will  there  be? 

Answen        The  FWS  would  provide  up  to  75  percent  of  the  fvmding 
required  on  approved  purchases. 

Your  Department  recently  announced  its  intention  to  ease  logging  restrictions  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  for  small  and  medium  sized  land  owners.  As  I  understand  it, 
owners  of  less  than  80  acres  would  now  be  allowed  to  do  what  ever  they  please  on 
that  land  regardless  of  the  implications  to  threatened  or  endangered  species. 

Question:      Can  you  tell  us  why  you  decided  to  allow  this  relaxation  in  the 
Endangered  Species  Act? 

Answen        The  80  acre  exemption  is  a  provision  of  the  proposed  special  rule 
for  the  conservation  of  northern  spotted  owl  on  non-Federal  lands  in  Washington 
and  California.  This  proposed  rule  was  promulgated  pursuant  to  Section  4(d)  of  the 
Endangered  Species  Act,  which  allows  the  Secretary  to  issue  special  regulations 
deemed  necessary  and  advisable  for  the  conservation  of  those  species  listed  as 
threatened.  This  does  not  apply  to  those  species  listed  as  endangered.  This  is  not  a 
"relaxation"  of  ESA,  but  rather  a  provision  that  FWS  can  use  for  threatened  spedes 
when  appropriate.  The  Service  has  issued  other  4(d)  rules,  most  recently  for  the 
coastal  California  gnatcatcher,  that  have  allowed  economic  development  and  spedes 
conservation  to  continue. 

The  northern  spotted  owl  is  listed  as  threatened,  and  FWS  has  determined  that  an 
easing  of  some  of  the  restrictions  on  inddental  take  of  this  spedes  on  non-Federal 
land  is  advisable.  This  proposed  exemption  does  not  allow  landovmers  to  "do  what 
ever  they  please  on  that  land,  regardless  of  the  implications  to  threatened  or 
endangered  species." 

Question:  Will  this  type  of  blanket  exemption  for  small  and  medium  sized 
landowners  be  used  outside  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  in  other  regions  where  species 
are  threatened  and  endangered? 

Answen        Exemptions,  such  as  the  one  proposed  for  the  northern  spotted 
owl,  could  potentially  be  used  for  threatened  spedes  in  other  regions  of  the  coimtry 
should  the  promulgation  of  a  4(d)  rule  be  advisable  for  the  conservation  of  such 
spedes.  An  80  acre  exemption  was  identified  specifically  for  the  northern  spotted 
owl,  and  the  specific  size  of  any  possible  futvire  exemptions  for  other  threatened 
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species  would  have  to  be  determined  based  on  species'  biology,  land  use  patterns, 
and  other  pertinent  factors. 

This  exemption  applies  only  in  the  case  of  the  northern  spotted  owl. 

Question:      What  assurances  can  you  give  us  that  the  number  of  acies  that 
qualify  for  an  exemption  won't  start  creeping  up?  Will  it  be  a  100  acres  next  month? 
Two  hxmdred  acres  by  the  summer? 

Answer        No.  The  size  of  the  exemption  will  not  change  in  the  next  few 
months.  Public  comments  to  the  proposed  rule  will  be  accepted  for  90  days.  Also,  FWS 
will  issue  a  draft  Environmental  Impact  Statement  (EIS).   The  public  comment  period 
for  the  draft  rule  will  then  be  extended  to  coincide  with  the  dosing  date  to  pubUc 
comments  on  the  draft  EIS. 

In  the  proposed  rule,  FWS  proposed  to  relieve  incidental  take  restrictions,  relative 
to  the  northern  spotted  owl,  for  those  landowners  who  own  no  more  than  80  acres 
of  forest  lands  within  those  areas  in  Washington  and  California  where  incidental 
take  restrictions  would  otherwise  apply.   (The  80  acre  exemption  was  identified 
specifically  for  the  northern  spotted  owl,  and  the  specific  size  of  any  possible  future 
exemptions  for  other  threatened  species  would  have  to  be  determined  based  on 
species'  biology,  land  use  patterns,  and  other  pertinent  factors.)  The  only  exception 
to  this  exemption  would  be  in  the  unlikely  event  that  an  owl  nest  site  actually 
occurs  within  the  80  acre  land  holding.   The  70  acres  inxmediately  around  an  active 
nest  site  will  remain  protected  until  the  owls  abandon  the  site.  The  FWS  has  not  yet 
identified  any  specific  instances  of  this  situation  occurring,  although  the  possibility 
does  exist.  Once  the  proposed  rule  is  final,  the  80  acre  size  for  this  exemption  wUl 
not  change. 

The  authorizing  Committee  is  proceeding  with  plans  to  move  a  bill  that  would  turn 
over  Biu-eau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  land  to  the  States. 

Question:      Do  you  support  such  a  move? 

Answer        The  Administration  does  not  support  the  wholesale  transfer  of 
the  Public  Land  to  the  States. 

Question:      Can  you  estimate  how  much  this  woiild  cost  the  Federal 
Government,  both  in  terms  of  lost  revenue  and  in  terms  of  the  actual  transfer  costs? 

Answen        We  have  not  analyzed  the  costs  that  would  be  incurred  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  transfer  the  Public  Land  to  the  States.  As  a  general  matter, 
the  lands  managed  by  BLM  have  high  public  values  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
including  scenic,  recreational,  wildlife,  and  watershed  values.  There  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  States  could  achieve  significant  economies  in  management  if  they 
continued  to  manage  for  these  values. 
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We  are  also  concerned  that  the  proposed  transfer  of  public  lands  to  the  states, 
especially  in  states  with  important  energy  mineral  resources  on  public  lands,  would 
deprive  U.S.  taxpayers  of  an  important  public  asset,  namely  the  royalties  from 
commodity  production  which  help  lessen  the  public  debt  burden.   For  example,  in 
1994,  royalties,  bonus  bids,  and  rentals  from  oil  and  gas  leases  on  public  land  totaled 
over  $700  million. 

There  has  been  some  speculation  that  the  Endangered  Species  Act  will  be 
substantially  weakened  when  it  is  reauthorized  by  Congress.  Some  environmental 
groups  are  worried  that  in  the  meantime  you  will  try  to  beat  Congress  to  the  pvmch 
on  this  by  not  fully  enforcing  the  ESA. 

Question:      Can  I  have  your  assurances  that  prior  to  any  reauthorization, 
you  will  enforce  the  Endangered  Species  Act  to  the  fullest  extend  possible? 

Answen        We  will  enforce  the  ESA  as  necessary  to  protect  threatened  and 
endangered  spedes.  What  we  have  learned  over  the  last  couple  of  years  is  that  there 
is  flexibility  within  the  law  that  will  allow  us  to  meet  species  preservation  objectives 
and  at  the  same  time  to  be  more  considerate  of  private  landowners  and  to  minimize 
social  and  economic  impacts.  We  are  committed  to  making  the  Act  work  as  well  as 
possible  and  will  work  with  Congress  on  its  reauthorization. 

BUREAU  Of  Indian  Affairs 

At  your  last  appearance  here  in  January,  Mr.  Secretary,  you  provided  information 
for  the  record  that  in  constant  dollars  the  amoimt  provided  per  capita  through  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  has  decreased  from  $1,150  in  FY  1985  to  $916  in 
FY  1995 

Question:      Is  any  of  tiiis  decrease  attribuUble  to  increases  in  costs  to 
administer  BIA  programs? 

Answen        The  per  capita  data  referred  to  in  the  question  are  based  upon  the 
Operation  of  Indian  Programs  Appropriation  (OIP),  which  includes  overhead,  the 
cost  to  administer  BIA  programs.  We  describe  the  following  components  of  BIA's 
budget  as  BIA  overhead  expenses:  Central  Office  Operations,  Area  Office  Operations, 
and  the  general  administration  portion  of  Special  Programs  and  Pooled  Overhead. 
In  answering  this  question,  we  have  attempted  to  compare  the  1995  enacted 
components  of  these  portions  of  the  budget  to  the  applicable  portions  of  the  1985 
enacted  budget.  However,  it  is  always  difficult  to  accurately  identify  the  components 
of  changes  in  budgets  because  of  changing  budget  structures.  Our  analysis  shows  the 
following: 

•      Although  overall  funding  for  OIP  has  increased  in  constant  dollars,  i.e.,  kept 
pace  with  inflation,  funding  has  not  kept  pace  on  a  per  capita  basis  because  of  the 
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substantial  increase  in  BIA's  service  population  (an  increase  in  excess  of  50 
percent  over  the  ten-year  period). 

•  Funding  for  BIA  overhead  on  a  constant-dollar/per-capita  basis  has  remained 
nearly  level  at  $120  per  capita  from  1985  to  1995. 

•  A  major  reason  overhead  funding  has  stayed  level  is  because  of  increases 
requested  to  correct  material  weaknesses.   Funding  for  trust  funds  management, 
financial  management,  and  land  records  improvement  has  increased  from 
roughly  $5  per  capita  in  1985  to  $20  per  capita  in  1995. 

•  Despite  the  overall  decrease  in  OIP  funding  on  a  per  capita/constant  dollar  basis, 
at  least  two  programs  have  increased.  School  Operations  has  increased  by 
roughly  $20  and  contract  support  has  increased  by  roughly  $12,  both  on  a  per- 
capita/ constant-dollar  basis. 

•  Because  there  have  been  no  significant  program  terminations  over  this  period, 
the  impact  of  increases  in  school  operations  and  contract  support  on  the 
Bureau's  other  programs  in  OIP  is  even  more  significant. 

(It  should  be  noted  that  because  comparable  data  were  not  always  readily  available, 
the  analysis  is  somewhat  imprecise;  e.g.,  because  the  Bureau  did  not  identify 
funding  separately  for  financial  management  until  the  fiscal  year  1989  budget,  the 
fiscal  year  1985  amount  used  in  determining  per-capita /constant-dollar  material 
weakness  funding  is  the  1989  base.) 

Question:      What  has  this  decrease  meant  in  terms  of  the  quality  of  services 
provided  the  Indian  people? 

Answen        Many  of  the  programs  that  have  not  increased  on  a  per- 
capita /constant-dollar  basis  have  also  not  increased  in  nominal  dollars.  Therefore, 
many  Bureau  programs  have  had  to  stretch  dollars,  that  do  not  buy  what  they  used 
to,  over  increasing  levels  of  demand.   The  Johnson  O'Malley  program  has  received 
only  a  modest  nominal  increase  since  1985,  while  the  number  of  students  served 
has  increased  by  50  percent.  The  Housing  Improvement  program  has  actually 
slightly  declined  in  nominal  dollars.  The  1985  funding  level  was  estimated  to  be 
sufficient  to  build  330  new  homes  and  repair  2,639  existing  homes.  The  1995 
funding  level  is  expected  to  be  sufficient  to  build  about  100  new  homes  and  repair 
1,125  existing  homes. 

However,  not  all  programs  have  cost  components  that  vary  directly  with  service 
population,  specific  programmatic  service  populations  may  differ  in  growth,  and 
service  population  may  not  be  applicable  -  e.g.,  land  base  is  a  more  applicable 
measure  for  natural  resource  programs  than  service  population.  Overhead  costs  for 
any  entity  will  generally  not  vary  proportionately  v^dth  changes  in  programmatic 
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operations  because  certain  overhead  costs  are  fixed  or  semi-fixed  instead  of  being 
purely  variable. 

The  Joint  Tribal/BIA/DOI/Advisory  Task  Force  on  Reorganization  of  the  BIA  was 
chartered  "to  develop  baseline  goals  and  plans  for  reorganization  to  strengthen  the 
BIA's  administration  of  Indian  programs." 

Question:      What  steps  has  BIA  made  towards  downsizing  its  Central  and 
Area  Offices  and  shifting  responsibilities  nearer  to  the  Tribes? 

Answer        In  recent  years,  BIA  has  made  significant  FTE  and  administi-ative 
reductions  and  realignments  to  meet  the  goals  consistent  vnih  those  of  the  National 
Performance  Review  (NPR)  and  to  improve  the  overall  management  of  Bureau 
functions.   With  respect  to  "shifting  responsibilities  to  Tribes,"  one  of  the  highest 
priorities  of  this  Administration  is  the  continued  enhancement  of  Indian  Self 
Determination,  where  Indian  people  fully  participate  in  the  planning,  conduct  and 
administration  of  Indian  programs  and  services.   In  FY  1995,  well  over  half  of  the 
Bureau's  operating  budget  will  be  administered  by  Tribes  who  elect  to  operate 
various  BIA  programs  under  Self  Determination  contracts,  grants,  or  self 
governance  compacts.  In  FY  1996,  almost  half  (48  percent)  of  the  BIA  operating 
budget  is  proposed  in  Tribal  Priority  Allocation  (TPA),  the  portion  of  the  BIA  budget 
where  the  individual  Tribes  set  their  own  program  priorities.   This  is  a  major 
increase  from  the  FY  1995  budget,  in  which  TPA  comprised  34  percent  of  the 
operating  budget. 

From  1993  to  1996,  BIA  will  save  $34.5  million  in  administrative  expenses  and  in 
addition,  v^rill  eliminate  448  FTEs.   Further  downsizing  will  occur  in  Central  Office. 
While  the  final  amount  is  to  be  determined,  it  should  be  in  excess  of  the  amounts 
contained  in  NPR  directives. 

Although  BIA  intends  to  work  closely  with  the  Tribes  in  achieving  final 
restructuring,  a  conceptual  plan  identifying  the  key  elements  of  BIA's  approach  v^rill 
be  provided  to  the  Appropriations  Committees  within  the  near  future. 

Question:      Are  you  making  sure  that  any  savings  are  going  to  the  Tribes? 

Answer        Yes,  BIA  has  strongly  advocated  that  any  savings  be  reinvested 
in  Tribal  communities.    In  the  development  and  implementation  of  the  BIA 
sti-eamlining  effort,  the  underlying  objective  v/ill  be  tiiat  all  savings  go  directiy  to 
Tribes. 

Question:      In  what  time  frame  can  we  expect  this  reorganization  to  be 
entirely  in  place? 

Answer        There  is  a  one  year  moratorium  on  devising  a  BIA 
reorganization  plan.  Beyond  that,  the  time  frame  will  largely  depend  on  the  degree 
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and  level  of  compacting  or  contracting  undertaken  by  the  Tribes.   In  the  meantime, 
the  BIA  is  examining  various  optior\s  for  downsizing  Central  Office. 

The  Indian  Trust  Fund  Reform  Act  of  1994,  established  an  Office  of  Special  Trustee 
for  American  Indians  to  oversee  all  trust  fund  and  trust  asset  related  activities  in  the 
Department. 

Question:      How  close  is  Interior  to  naming  a  candidate  for  this 
appointment? 

Answer        The  Department  provided  its  recommendation  to  the  White 
House  in  early  March. 

Question:      Are  the  Tribal  leaders  involved  in  the  process  of  selecting  the 
Special  Trustee?  And  if  so,  how? 

Answer        Tribal  leaders  have  had  input  to  the  extent  that  the  Department 
has  considered  seriously  the  candidate  nominations  provided  by  the  Intertribal 
Monitoring  Association  (ITMA).   Indeed,  one  of  ITMA's  candidates  is  on  the  "short 
list".   The  ITMA,  with  the  Department's  knowledge,  has  "interviewed"  over  the 
phone,  the  candidates  the  Department  considered  to  be  the  most  viable.   (See,  e.g., 
the  following  letter  from  Eloise  Cobell,  Chair  of  ITMA.)  Additionally,  once  a  final 
decision  is  made,  the  Department  plans  quickly  to  introduce  the  candidate  to  other 
Indian  groups  and  Tribal  leaders  so  that  they  too  will  have  an  early  opportvmity  to 
form  an  opinion  about  the  candidate  and  to  relay  that  opinion  to  the  Department  or 
the  White  House. 

Question:      How  has  the  Department  approached  the  selection  process  of  the 
Special  Trustee?  What  type  of  candidates  have  been  considered?  Is  the  Department 
looking  at  candidates  who  meet  the  appointment  requirements  outlined  in  the 
Indian  Trust  Fund  Management  Reform  Act;  individuals  who  possess 
demonstrated  ability  in  general  management  of  large  governmental  or  business 
entities  and  knowledge  of  trust  fund  management,  management  of  financial 
institutions  and  the  investment  of  large  siuns  of  money? 

Answen        The  Department  gathered  the  names  of  approximately  thirty 
potential  candidates  from  niamerous  sources  both  in  and  outside  the  Department. 
These  sources  included  Wall  Street  contacts,  banking  community  contacts. 
Congressional  contacts,  and  ITMA.  Most  of  the  candidates  who  have  been 
interviewed  possess  the  requirements  articulated  in  the  Indian  Trust  Funds  Reform 
Act  which  were: 

•    Demonstrated  ability  to  effectively  manage  large,  complex 
governmental  or  business  entities;  and 
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INTERTRmAL  MONITORING  ASSOCIATION  ON  INDIAN  TRUST  FUNDS 

P.O.  Box  730 

Browning.  MT  59417-0730 

Telephone  « (406)  338-2992 

FAX  #(406)  338-7008 


January  26,  1995 

The  Honorable  Bruce  Babbitt 

Secretary 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior 

Room  6151 

1849  C  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.   20240 

Deeur  Secretauiry  Babbitt: 

As  we  informed  B.  J.  Thomberry,  ITMA  and  tribal  leaders 
recently  interviewed  the  czmdidates  for  the  position  of  Special 
Trustee  created  by  the  1994  Indian  Trust  Fund  Reform  Act.   The 
interviews  were  extremely  friendly  and  informative.   On  the  basis 
of  those  interviews,  our  review  of  the  resumes,  and  our  euialysis 
of  Congress'  purpose  in  creating  this  position,  ITMA  recommends 
that  the  President  nominate  Mr.  Paul  Homzm  to  be  the  Special 
Trustee.   Our  reasons  are  set  out  below. 


1.    Experience  Managing  a  Trust  Department 

Mr.  Homan  is  the  only  candidate  who  has  actual  hemds-on 
experience  with  trust  depeurtments .   As  CEO  of  several  lar^e 
banks,  he  was  responsible  for  overseeing  the  mzmagement  of  the 
banks'  trust  departments  smd,  aunong  other  things,  is  familieu: 
with  the  kinds  of  trust  accovinting  systems  OTFM  is  presently 
implementing.  During  his  twenty  years  at  the  Office  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  (OCC) ,  he  examined  hundreds  of  bank 
trust  departments.   As  the  OCC  Senior  Deputy  for  Bamk 
Supervision,  he  rewrote  the  OCC's  policies  and  procediures  for 
trust  depaurtments .   None  of  the  other  candidates  has  einy 
professional  experience  in  regeurd  to  trust  departments.   While 
administering  retirement  funds  has  some  similarities  to 
administering  a  trust  department,  they  are  not  the  same,  such 
that  experience  with  the  former  is  not  an  adequate  substitute  for 
the  experience  with  the  latter. 


2.        TTOBt  Mniitt  MiitiiitTfment  Bcparianea 

Mr.  Homan  is  the  only  candidate  who  has  any  experience  in 
the  trust  asset  area  —  ensuring  the  proper  management  of  and 
collection  of  revenue  from  oil  emd  gas,  farm  and  ranching,  timber 
and  other  assets.   One  of  the  very  important  roles  the 
legislation  assigns  to  the  Special  Trustee  is  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  proper  management  of  oil  and  gas. 
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timber,  ranch  and  farm  land,  and  other  trust  assets  the 
Department  holds  and  manages  in  trust.   The  Special  Trustee  is 
specifically  assigned  responsibility  for  ensuring  MMS  and  BLM  are 
in  trust  compliance  in  their  management  of  Indian  oil  and  gas. 
While  the  Special  Trustee  does  not  have  to  be  an  oil  and  gas 
accountant,  he  or  she  must  be  sufficiently  feuailiar  with  this 
area  to  provide  effective  oversight. 

Mr.  Homan  is  the  only  candidate  that  has  emy   experience  with 
oil  and  gas.   The  other  candidates  have  no  backgroiind  at  all  in 
this  area.   Their  professional  careers  have  focused  on  the 
investment  of  monies  already  in  hemd.   We  know  they  are 
thoughtful  emd  intelligent  people  who  eventually  could  leaurn  the 
trust  asset  eurea.   However,  this  position  is  too  important  to  the 
Indian  benef icizuries  to  naike   it  an  on-the-job  training  program. 
The  tribes  have  long  believed  that  the  amount  of  money  they  have 
lost  because  of  mismanagement  of  trust  assets  dwarfs  the  amount 
they  have  lost  from  trust  fvind  mismanagement.   We  also  note  that 
Mr.  Homan  is  the  only  candidate  who  has  worked  in  the  West 
(having  rxin  banks  in  Texas  and  Nevada)  ,  and  thus  is  the  only 
candidate  feuniliar  with  the  largely  western  issues  that  are  at 
the  heart:  of  the  trust  asset  management  —  grazing  land,  mining, 
timber,  etc.   .In  fact  we  were  surprised  to  see  that  a:^l  of  the 
other  candidates  the  Department  is  considering  had  spent  their 
entire  careers  on  the  Eastern  seaboard. 


3.  BKPerlenee  in  Ttimina  Around  Failed  Financial  Institutions 

Mr.  Homan 's  career  has  focused  on  turning  aroiind  failed  or 
troubled  finemcial  institutions,  including  Continental  Illinois, 
one  of  the  ten  largest  banks  in  the  country,  with  assets  of  over 
$35  billion.   The  tribes  and  Congress  have  frequently  analogized 
the  Indian  trust  fund  program  to  such  institutions.   Mr.  Homan  is 
the  only  candidate  who  has  had  hands-on  experience  of  tadcing  over 
management  of  troubled  institutions  and  turning  them  around. 

4.  Breadth  of  Pinaneial  Bmerianea 

Three  of  the  candidates  have  spent  the  bulk  of  their  careers 
in  the  management  of  retirement  funds  for  state  governments. 
There  clearly  eure  some  similarities  between  that  area  and  the 
issues  facing  the  management  of  Indian  trust  funds.   However,  the 
problems  facing  the  latter  cire  much  broader  and  more  complex. 
Like  renovating  em  old  house,  we  will  not  know  what  all  of  the 
problems  are  until  we  get  into  it.   Therefore,  the  Special 
Trustee  must  be  someone  with  broad  and  diverse  financial 
experience  that  will  enaible  him  or  her  to  respond  creatively  and 
capably  to  whatever  problesis  emerges.  Mr.  Homan  has  the  broadest 
range  of  experience.   Mr.  Suggs,  who  served  as  Treasurer  for  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  also  has  broad  experience  and  scores  highly 
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in  this  area  along  with  Mr.  Homam.   The  other  three  candidates 
lack  this  important  qualification,  having  spent  their  careers  in 
a  single,  narrow  area. 

5.   F«deral  Bnerienee 

one  of  the  challenges  facing  the  Special  Trustee  is  dealing 
with  a  Federal  bureaucracy  that  has  successfully  blocked  trust 
fund  reform  for  many  years.   He  or  she  also  has  responsibility 
for  approving  budgets  and  for  commiinicating  with  Congress.  The 
Special  Trustee,  therefore,  will  have  to  know  his  or  her  way 
around  the  Federal  government.  Hr.  Homzm  is  the  only  cemdidate 
vrtio  has  been  employed  by  the  Federal  government  (having  served  as 
the  highest  ranking  non-political  official  in  the  Office  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency)  and  thus,  who  has  first  hamd 
knowledge  of  the  system,  particuleurly  as  it  operates  in 
Washington.   He  is  also  the  only  candidate  who  has  worked  for  the 
Congress,  having  served  as  a  Congressional  fellow. 

.  We  were  impressed  by  the  intelligence  and  thoughtfulness  of 
all  of  the  cemdidates.   They  all  appear  committed,  if  selected, 
to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  with  independence,  integrity 
and  in  a  partnership  with  the  tribes  and  individual  account 
holders.   However,  we  have  concluded  that  only  one  of  them  has 
both  the  stature  in  the  finimcial  community  and  the  diverse  set 
of  skills  and  experience  that  eore  essential  for  this  position. 
We  therefore  urge  you  to  select  him. 


Elouise  C. 
Chair 

Intertribal  Monitoring  Association 
on  Indian  Trust  Funds 


cc:  Congress  emd  the  White  House 
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•  Demonstrated  knowledge  and  experience  in  trust  funds 
management,  management  of  financial  institutions,  and  investment 
activities. 

In  addition,  most  of  the  candidates  who  have  been  interviewed  possess  the  qualities 
articulated  in  the  Department's  own  list  of  additional  desirable  qualifications  which 
include: 

•  Impeccable  stature  and  reputation  in  the  financial  community; 

•  Demonstrated  experience  in  overseeing  or  implementing  major 
organizational  reforms,  particularly  in  financial  orgaiuzations; 

•  Knowledge  of  legislative  and  administrative  processes  (legislative  or 
administrative  experience  a  bonus); 

•  Ability  to  bring  together  diverse  groups  of  people  on  contentious 
issues  (i.e.,  good  "people  skills"); 

•  Expert  knowledge  of  management,  organization  and  financial 
concepts  as  they  apply  to  multifaceted  decentralized  organizations; 

•  Demonstrated  ability  to  make  written  and  oral  presentations  (e.g., 
before  Congress);  and, 

•  Experience  with  Native  American  issues  not  required,  but  would  be  a 
bonus. 

Those  few  candidates  who  did  not  meet  the  statutory  requirements  were  excluded 
from  the  candidate  pool.  The  remaining  candidates  came  from  both  the  public  and 
private  sectors,  and  included  a  former  high-level  official  with  the  U.S.  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency,  a  high-level  official  from  the  comptroller  of  a  large  dty,  a  State 
treasiorer,  the  executive  directors  of  two  State  and  two  dty  retirement  boards,  and 
the  general  counsel  to  a  very  large  personal  injury  litigation  settlement  trust  fund. 
All  of  the  candidates  on  the  Department's  "short  list"  have  strong  experience  with 
the  general  management  of  governmental  or  business  entities  and  an  excellent 
knowledge  of,  and  experience  with,  trust  fund  management.  Each  also  has 
significant  knowledge  and  experience  relevant  to  the  management  of  finandal 
institutions.   Finally,  each  of  the  three  has  extensive  high-level  expertise  in  the 
management  of  large  sums  of  money. 

Title  II  of  the  Indian  Trust  Fimd  Management  Reform  Act  authorizes  Tribes  to 
remove  their  fimds  from  trust  status  and  manage  the  hmds  themselves,  pursuant 
to  a  plan  submitted  by  the  Tribe  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Interior.  The  Act 
gives  the  Secretary  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  enactment  to  develop 
regulations  implementing  this  title. 
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Question:      What  steps  has  the  Department  taken  to  develop  regulations? 

Answer         The  BIA  is  just  beginning  to  address  this  requirement.   The  BIA 
plans  to  designate  an  individual  with  trust  experience  and  preferably  regulation 
writing  experience  to  draft  the  regulations  as  well  as  interim  procedures  that  would 
allow  Tribes  to  withdraw  their  trust  funds  prior  to  finalizing  the  of  regulations. 

Question:      What  steps  has  the  Department  taken  to  obtain  the  Tribes'  views 
on  issues  they  want  covered  in  the  regulations? 

Answer  The  Bureau  intends  to  solicit  input  from  Tribal  representatives, 
including  First  Nations  Development  Institute  and  ITMA.  An  initial  meeting  has 
already  taken  place  with  the  First  Nations  Development  Institute  and  ITMA. 

The  Act  requires  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  provide  Indian  Tribes  intending  to  take 
their  funds  out  of  trust  with  technical  assistance. 

Question:      How  does  the  DOI  intend  to  provide  this  technical  assistance? 

Answer        The  Department  has  not  yet  determined  how  it  will  provide 
technical  assistance  to  Tribes  who  desire  to  take  their  funds  out  of  trust.  There  are  a 
ntimber  of  uncertainties  in  determining  an  appropriate  mechanism  and  fvmding 
level.  These  include:   the  number  of  Tribes  seeking  to  withdraw  their  fimds,  the 
ability  of  Tribes  to  secure  assistance  from  potential  money  managers  free  of  charge, 
and  the  ultimate  regulatory  requirements  and  interim  procedures.   The  BIA's 
request  for  the  Office  of  Trust  Funds  Management  includes  three  basic  components: 
on-going  operational  funding  (most  significantly,  staffing  costs),  short-term  projects, 
and  the  past  reconciliation  project.   As  the  Bureau  develops  its  regulatory 
requirements  and  interim  procedures  it  will  get  a  better  feel  for  the  requirements 
and  then  reassess  its  budget  allocations.  Tribes  are  also  fref  to  prioritize  their  Tribal 
priority  allocations  to  assist  them  in  the  development  of  v/ithdrawal  plans. 

$22  million  has  been  allocated  for  school  construction  to  address  the  serious  backlog 
of  health  and  safety  needs  at  more  than  180  schools. 

Question:      Will  this  money  be  used  to  build  completely  new  schools  or  to 
provide  maintenance  repairs  to  existing  schools  which  arc  in  deplorable  conditions? 

Answer        The  1996  request  includes  $69.2  million  for  Education 
Construction,  an  increase  of  $21.9  million  over  1995.    This  includes  $35.0  million  for 
New  School  Construction.   The  New  School  Construction  program  funds 
replacement  of  older,  unsafe,  and  dilapidated  schools  on  reservations  according  to 
the  New  School  Priority  List,  which  is  currentiy  limited  to  16  schools.  In  19%,  New 
School  Construction  is  funded  at  $35.0  million  in  order  to  provide  an  additional 
$13.5  million  for  construction  of  the  Many  Farms  School  in  Arizona,  the  fourth 
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school  on  the  Priority  List  and  S21.5  million  to  complete  the  Chief  Leschi  School  in 
Washington  State,  the  eighth  school  on  the  Priority  List.    The  six  other  schools  on 
the  first  half  of  the  Priority  List  are  either  completed  or  are  scheduled  for  1995 
construction.  The  needs  of  schools  on  the  Priority  List  could  not  be  economically 
addressed  through  repairs.  The  schools  are  too  old,  too  dilapidated,  or  too  small  to 
be  brought  up  to  current  academic  facility  standards.  Parts  of  the  Chief  Leschi  School 
and  the  Second  Mesa  School  on  the  Hopi  Reservation  have  been  condemned. 

The  Education  Facilities  Improvement  and  Repair  program  will  continue  to  address 
health  and  safety  deficiencies  in  education  facilities  and  is  fimded  at  $31.2  million. 

Human  Resources  Streamlesjing 

Last  year  you  proposed  a  human  resources  streamlining  (reducing  the  number  of 
people  in  the  personnel  offices)  which  apparently  was  not  accomplished,  except  the 
agencies  had  to  absorb  the  reductions  that  were  proposed. 

Question:      When  do  you  expect  to  have  a  plan  to  streamline  the  persoimel 
offices  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior? 

Answer        A  plan  has  been  completed  which  will  result  in  a  significant 
reduction  in  the  number  of  FTEs  being  used  to  carry  out  the  human  resource 
functions  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The  plan  follows  the  advice  of  the 
bureaus  by  allowing  them  flexibility  to  organize  these  fxmctiorts  in  the  manner  best 
suited  to  their  mission,  geographic  distribution,  organization  structtire,  and  staffing 
needs. 

The  plan  v^ll  be  accomplished  in  two  phases.  By  the  end  of  the  first  phase  in 
FY  1995,  the  goal  is  that  the  bureaus  will  not  use  more  than  1,063  FTEs  in  carrying 
out  the  human  resource  functions  of  the  Department.   The  second  phase  will  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  F\'  1996,  and  the  goal  is  that  no  more  than  958  FTEs  will 
have  been  used  in  the  human  resource  areas  during  that  fiscal  year.  The  plans  are 
based  on  a  ratio  of  1  personnel  FTE  for  every  100  bureau  employees  with  appropriate 
allowance  for  seasonal  staffing  requirements  of  some  bureaus,  a  transition  phase, 
and  the  need  for  a  persoimel  policy  function  within  the  Department. 

According  to  the  Department's  streamlining  plan  dated  October  14, 1994,  Interior 
used  1,687  FTEs  in  the  personnel  area  in  the  base  year  of  FY  1993.  Therefore, 
successful  implementation  of  Phase  1  of  the  human  resources  streamlining  plan 
will  result  in  a  reduction  of  624  FTEs,  and  Phase  2  will  accomplish  a  reduction  of  729 
FTEs. 
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FmEHGHTING 

This  past  firefighting  season  was  expensive  both  in  terms  of  lives  lost  and  money. 

Question:      What  have  you  done  and  what  are  you  doing  to  try  to  prevent 
loss  of  lives  such  as  ocoured  last  year? 

Answer.        Immediately  following  the  tragic  South  Canyon  Fire  on  July  6, 
1994,  an  Interagency  Accident  Investigation  Team  was  convened.  The  group 
released  a  report  on  August  22, 1994  that  identified  the  causes  of  the  accident  and 
recommended  actions  that  should  be  implemented  to  prevent  similar  future 
occurrences.   An  Interagency  Management  Review  Team  (EMRT)  was  appointed  to 
take  immediate  corrective  actions,  develop  an  action  plan  for  implementing  the 
recommendations  of  the  investigation  report,  and  make  recommendations  on 
related  fire  program  management  issues. 

The  IMRT  prepared  a  plan  to  implement  more  than  30  corrective  actions  that 
wildland  firefighting  agencies  need  to  implement,  most  of  which  are  expected  to  be 
implemented  by  this  year's  western  fire  season.  These  actions  will  affect  a  variety  of 
areas  including  the  use  of  weather  and  fire  behavior  information,  training  and 
involvement  of  leaders  and  fire  management  personnel,  management  of 
firefighting  programs,  and  planning  of  firefighting  operations  for  above-average  fire 


Question:      What  can  we  do  to  help  in  this  regard? 

Answer        The  issues  that  the  investigation  and  IMRT  addressed  relate  to 
the  details  of  how  to  operate  vsdldland  fire  programs  as  safely  and  efficiently  as 
possible.  However,  three  major  areas  of  fire  management  policy  are  not  addressed 
in  detail  in  the  plan.  Those  areas  include  preparedness,  fuels  management,  and 
wildland /urban  interface.  The  Department  is  addressing  the  fuels  management  and 
wildland /urban  interface  issues.   Preparedness  includes  funding  and  staffing. 

To  provide  an  optimal  level  of  organization,  the  Department  proposed  the  Most 
Efficient  Level  (MEL)  as  the  underlying  principle  in  budgeting  for  and  managing  the 
Department's  firefighting  programs  in  the  FY  1996  budget  request.  As  part  of  this 
proposal,  the  Department  will  use  emergency  funds  to  meet  presuppression  needs, 
as  defined  by  MEL.  (The  MEL  proposal  adopts  current  Forest  Service  practice).  The 
Department  also  proposed  using  available  fire  funds  to  construct  or  renovate 
facilities  necessary  to  accomplish  MEL. 

Question:      Do  you  have  enough  financial  resources  to  meet  another  fire 
season  of  the  magnitude  you  faced  this  past  year? 

Answer        The  Department  is  committed  to  providing  adequate  funding  for 
oiir  firefighting  efforts. 
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The  Fire  Protection  appropriation  provides  a  stable  funding  source  for  predictable 
wildland  fire  management  operations  such  as  preparedness  and  fire  use  and 
management.  There  was  $114.7  million  appropriated  for  FY  1995.  The  Emergency 
Department  of  the  Interior  Firefighting  appropriation  provides  funding  for  our 
actual  firefighting  costs.   To  ensure  full  funding,  the  annual  request  for  the 
Emergency  Firefighting  appropriation  is  calculated  to  reflect  average  annual  costs  of 
suppression  for  the  previous  ten  years.  There  was  $120.9  million  appropriated  for 
FY  1995. 

We  can  also  rely  on  two  additional  funding  sources  during  heavy  fire  seasons.  The 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1993,  included 
$51.2  million  for  the  Department  as  a  one-time  emergency  contingency  to  be 
available  upon  exhaustion  of  funds  appropriated  for  v^dldlife  suppression.   Lastly, 
the  Secretary  can  use  his  authority  under  Sections  101  and  102  of  the  Interior 
Appropriations  Act  to  redirect  funding  from  lower  priority  programs. 

Question:  In  your  opinion  what  has  precipitated  the  dramatic  increase  in 
the  severity  of  the  fires  and  the  even  more  dramatic  rise  in  what  it  has  cost  to  fight 
the  fires? 

Answer        The  dramatic  increase  in  the  severity  of  wildland  fires  and  the 
corresponding  costs  to  fight  these  fires  are  due  to  two  major  factors.  Years  of 
drought  and  generations  of  aggressive  fire  suppression  policies  have  left  many  areas 
loaded  with  fuels,  creating  serious  problems  for  the  long-term  health  of  those 
natural  areas.  In  addition,  the  interface  between  wildlands  and  settled  areas  has 
created  a  particularly  dangerous  and  risky  environment  in  which  to  fight  fires.   Both 
of  these  factors  contribute  to  increased  costs.  We  are  concerned  that  wildfire 
suppression  expenditures  may  continue  to  increase  unless  we  address  the  hazardous 
fuel  condition  problem  (by  restoring  a  more  natural  role  for  wildland  fire  in 
ecosystems,  for  instance),  as  well  as  the  wildland/urban  interface  issue.  The 
Department  is  looking  at  both  of  these  issues  as  part  of  our  ongoing  fire 
management  review  effort. 

Questioiu      To  what  extent  has  the  encroachment  of  development  near 
Federal  lands  contributed  to  the  added  expense? 

Answer        The  presence  of  more  and  more  homes  and  communities  in 
natural  areas  increases  the  pressure  on  wildland  fire  agencies  to  provide  assistance 
and  protection.   Personnel  trained  and  equipped  to  handle  fire  in  natural  settings 
and  fuels  are  increasingly  being  asked  to  protect  structures.  This  not  only  diverts 
firefighting  resources  from  the  protection  of  natural  areas,  it  exposes  firefighters  to 
conditions  and  situations  for  which  they  are  not  equipped  and  not  well  trained. 
This  contributes  to  overall  costs,  as  discussed  above. 
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Question:       Has  the  nature  of  firefighting  changed  so  that  you  are  now  more 
likely  to  be  protecting  structures  rather  than  controlling  wildland  fires? 

Answen        Residential  and  commercial  development  continues  to  intrude 
into  the  wildland  environment.    People  continue  to  move  into  places  that  are 
hazardous,  including  areas  that  have  burned  repeatedly.  In  this  wildland /urban 
intermix  the  distinction  between  the  wildland  and  urban  environment  is  no  longer 
dear  in  the  public's  mind.   A  widespread  perception  and  expectation  among  home 
owmers  in  this  interface  is  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  firefighting 
community  to  protect  their  property;  State  and  local  governments  also  play  a  major 
role.   With  this  growth,  political  pressure  is  mounting  for  the  Federal  firefighting 
agencies  to  concentrate  efforts  on  protecting  structiires  rather  than  the  surrovmding 
range  and  forest  watershed.   The  effect  of  diverting  our  wildland  fire  management 
resources  into  the  interface  is  a  further  deterioration  of  ecosystem  health  in  forests 
and  other  wildland  environments. 
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Questions  Submitted  by  the  honorable  Barbara  Vucanovich 


At  the  last  hearing,  I  asked  whether  you  woiild  support  a  permanent  authorization 
for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  and  you  answered  that  you  would. 

Question:       I  would  be  interested  to  know  whether  you  would  support  a 
"clean"  permanent  authorization,  i.e.,  one  that  does  not  alter  current  law  other  than 
simply  to  permanently  authorize  the  BLM? 

Answen  Yes.  We  would  support  a  "dean"  permanent  authorization  for 
the  BLM,  i.e.,  one  that  does  not  alter  current  law  other  than  simply  to  permanently 
authorize  the  BLM. 

In  response  to  a  question  I  asked  you  at  the  last  hearing  regarding  the  rangeland 
rapid  assessment  being  developed  by  the  BLM,  you  stated  that  the  Department 
intends  "to  use  good  science  to  assure  that  the  rapid  assessment  process  accurately 
reflects  range  conditions." 

Question:      Can  I  assimie,  then,  that  the  rapid  assessment  process  will  be 
reviewed  by  the  scientific  community,  and  that  research  will  be  used  to  determine  if 
the  rapid  assessments  are  consistent  with  long-term  range  monitoring  techniques 
that  have  proven  track  records? 

Answen        The  rapid  assessment  process  to  evaluate  rangeland  health  is 
being  developed  by  an  interagency  work  group  chaired  by  BLM.  The  work  group 
includes  rangeland  scientists  and  specialists  from  the  Forest  Service,  Natural 
Resources  Conservation  Service,  National  Biological  Service  (NBS),  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  Agricultural  Research  Service,  and  Extension  Service.   Also, 
conunents  and  suggestions  from  western  university  scientists  have  been,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  incorporated  into  the  rapid  assessment  procedures. 

The  most  recent  draft  will  be  sent  to  a  broad  array  of  scientists  and  interested  parties 
for  their  review  prior  to  extensive  field  tests  which  wUl  be  conducted  throughout 
the  West  this  summer.  These  scientifically  designed  field  tests  v^ll  be  conducted  to 
insure  that  the  final  product  wUl  meet  required  standards.  Also,  research  to  identify 
critical  indicators  and  thresholds  of  change,  which  v^  strengthen  the  rapid 
assessment  procedure,  is  currently  being  developed  by  a  subgroup  of  the  Interagency 
Rangeland  Health  Work  Group.   Monitoring  iriiormation  v^rill  be  compared  to  rapid 
assessment  results  to  test  the  efficiency  of  both  procedures. 

Moreover,  I  have  been  told  that  there  are  those  in  the  scientific  commimity  that 
have  raised  strong  concerns  about  the  rapid  assessment  process. 
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Question:  What  measures  has  the  BLM  taken  to  address  these  concerns? 
What  changes  have  been  made  in  the  process  to  date,  and  what  changes  are  being 
considered  as  a  result  of  these  concerns? 

Answen        A  few  individuals  in  the  scientific  community  have  expressed 
concerns  which  are  being  addressed  as  described  above.  Other  scientists,  including 
several  National  Research  Council  members  who  collaborated  in  producing  the 
Rangeland  Health  report,  are  supportive  of  the  rapid  assessment  work  accomplished 
to  date.  Some  scientists'  concerns  relate  to  technical  or  scientific  issues,  but  most 
relate  to  a  fear  that  the  rapid  assessment  procedure  vn]l  be  used  as  a  stand-alone  tool 
in  place  of  long-term  monitoring.  This  is  not  the  intended  use  of  this  procedure.  It 
will  not  be  used  solely  as  the  basis  for  making  significant  livestock  management 
changes,  or  other  land  use  allocation  changes.   Furthermore,  it  will  not  be  released 
for  field  use  until  there  is  general  acceptance  and  support  for  its  scientific 
underpinnings  by  a  broad  spectrum  of  rangeland  scientists  and  experts. 

The  wastewater  treatment  system  at  Lake  Mead  is  in  violation  of  the  local  county 
code  and  the  county  has  threatened  to  shut  down  the  treatment  plants  if  they  are 
not  brought  up  to  code.  However,  the  National  Park  Service's  (NPS)  budget 
jxistification  for  Fiscal  Year  1996  does  not  make  any  mention  of  the  Service's  intent 
to  improving  the  wastewater  treatment  system  at  Lake  Mead. 

Question:      Do  you  plan  to  take  action  to  make  the  necessary 
improvements? 

Answen        When  NPS  last  prioritized  its  construction  projects  in  December, 
1993,  this  project  received  a  Servicewide  priority  of  27  out  of  a  total  of  121  projects 
ranked.   Although  this  represents  a  high  priority  ranking,  the  funding  needed  to 
accommodate  the  planning  for  this  project  and  some  other  very  high  priority 
projects,  including  a  number  of  on-going  phased  projects,  is  not  included  in  the  FY 
1996  request.  This  project  will  be  a  high  priority  for  inclusion  in  future  budget 
requests. 

I  notice  in  that  for  Fiscal  Year  1996,  the  "propagation,  management  and  recovery  of 
endangered  fishes  of  the  Colorado  River"  (p.  151,  FY  1996  Fish  and  WUdlife  Service 
Budget  Justification)  is  a  priority. 

Questioiu      What  does  this  mean  in  terms  of  trout  production  at  the  Willow 
Beach  National  Fish  Hatchery  and  stocking  in  the  Lower  Colorado  River  below 
Hoover  Dam? 

Answen        Trout  production  was  reduced  in  FY  1994  as  a  result  of  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service's  (FWS)  biological  opinion  on  endangered  fishes  in  the 
Colorado  River.   Production  is  continuing  consistent  with,  that  opinion,  habitat 
conditions,  and  FWS  funding.   During  FY  1994,  over  725,000  rainbow  trout  were 
stocked  into  the  Colorado  River.   Although  production  numbers  have  been  reduced 
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to  approximately  400,000  for  FY  1995,  rainbow  trout  are  beiiig  produced  at  larger  sizes 
and  of  better  quality,  resulting  in  improved  sport  fishing  in  the  Lower  Colorado 
River.  The  hatchery  has  the  physical  capacity  to  produce  endangered  fishes  (i.e., 
razorback  suckers  and  bonytail)  with  little  or  no  impact  on  trout  production. 

As  you  know,  the  local  economy  depends  quite  a  lot  on  recreational  fishing  during 
trout  season. 

Questioiu      Can  you  give  me  both  a  short-term  and  a  long-term  outlook  for 
trout  production  and  stocking  from  the  Willow  Beach  Hatchery? 

Answen        The  Willow  Beach  National  Fish  Hatchery  is  producing  larger,  and 
better  quality  rainbow  trout  for  stocking  in  FY  1995  resulting  in  improved  sport  fishing 
in  the  lower  Colorado  River.   The  long-term  outlook  for  trout  production  is  to 
continue  producing  fewer  fish  that  are  larger  and  of  high  recreational  quality.  The 
FWS  is  presently  working  cooperatively  with  biologists  from  the  States  of  Arizona  and 
Nevada  to  develop  a  comprehensive  program  to  meet  that  goal.   The  FWS  wall 
maintain  trout  production  while  maintaining  its  long-term  objective  to  address  the 
needs  of  threatened,  endangered,  and  imperiled  fish  throughout  the  lower  Basin. 

In  its  settlement  of  a  lawsuit  by  the  Audubon  Society  of  the  uses  of  National 
Wildlife  Refuges,  in  addition  to  reviewing  the  compatibility  of  secondary  uses  of  the 
refuges,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  agreed  to  review  the  costs  of  carrying  on 
programs  for  such  uses.  There  were  many  reports  that  himting  and  fishing  might  be 
curtailed  on  the  refuges  due  to  funding  shortfalls,  I  imderstand  the  Service  has  said 
that  no  himting  programs  will  be  affected  at  this  time.  However,  I  am  concerned 
that  there  may  be  futvire  attempts  to  limit  or  eliminate  himting. 

Question:      Could  you  detail  for  the  subcommittee  what  kinds  of  costs  are 
associated  with  nmning  hunting  and  fishing  programs  on  refuges? 

Answen        The  Refuge  Recreation  Act  of  1962  requires  FWS  to  make  a 
determination  that  funds  are  available  to  administer  recreational  programs  and  that 
they  be  compatible  with  refuge  purposes.  In  the  settlement  agreement  relating  to  the 
compatibility  lawsuit,  FWS  agreed  to  document  the  required  analysis  of  funding. 
Managers  determined  that  funding  allocated  for  public  use  management  in  FY  1994  was 
adequate  to  administer  recreational  programs  at  present  levels. 

The  costs  to  administer  himting  and  fishing  programs  vary  dramatically  between 
refuges,  depending  upon  the  type  of  program,  the  facilities  provided,  the  level  of  use 
and  the  degree  of  administrative  oversight  required.   For  example,  the  costs  to 
administer  a  himting  program  for  pheasant  on  a  small  refuge  may  involve  only 
signing,  refuge  brochures,  and  infrequent  law  enforcement  visits.   In  contrast,  a 
controlled  hunt  for  deer  or  waterfowl  on  another  refuge  would  require  much  higher 
staff  involvement  in  State-agency  coordination,  permit  administration,  hunter 
orientation,  hunter  lottery  drawings,  parking-area  and  trail  maintenance,  check-station 
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operation,  law  enforcement,  boat  and  motor  vehicle  maintenance,  etc.   Total 
administrative  costs  can  range  from  less  than  $2,000  per  year  to  more  than  $50,000  per 
year  because  of  these  variables. 

Similar  differences  are  also  found  in  costs  to  administer  refuge  fishing  programs. 
Maintenance  of  facilities  (e.g.  docks,  boat  ramps,  trails,  parking  areas,  etc.)  to  support 
fishing  activities  can  be  particularly  costiy.  Programs  to  promote  accessibility  for 
handicapped  hunters  and  fishermen  also  add  considerably  to  administrative  costs. 

Before  a  refuge  is  opened  to  hunting  and  fishing,  costs  are  also  incurred  as  a  result  of 
preparing  environmental  documents,  hunting  and  fishing  plans,  and  proposed  and 
final  rules.   Additional  costs  may  also  be  due  to  the  public  involvement  conducted 
in  association  with  environmental  or  planning  documents. 

Yesterday's  New  York  Times  contained  an  article  outlining  a  soon-to-be  released 
study  by  the  National  Biological  Service  which  concluded  that  "vast  stretches  of 
formerly  vibrant  natural  habitat,  once  amounting  to  at  least  half  the  area  of  the 
lower  48  States,  have  declined  to  the  point  of  endangermenL" 

As  you  know,  the  NBS  has  always  concerned  private  landowners  who  feared  its 
research  would  be  used  by  Federal  regidators  to  devalue  private  property  by  leading 
to  new  restrictions  on  land  uses. 

Question:      Can  you  assure  us  that  this  new  study  will  not  be  used  to 
establish  more  land  use  controls  on  private  property  and  public  lands? 

Answer        On  February  14,  The  New  York  Times  reported  on  a  study  by  two 
NBS  scientists  (one  now  deceased)  and  a  non-Federal  academic,  who  was  the  senior 
author  of  the  report.  It  is  important  to  note  that  while  the  NBS  is  publishing  the 
report,  it  does  not  represent  NBS  policy;  the  Technical  Report  series  is  akin  to  a 
scientific  journal  in  that  it  provides  an  opportvmity  for  NBS  scientists  and  others  to 
publish  their  work  in  a  peer  reviewed  outiet,  and  thereby  to  further  scientific  debate 
on  key  natural  resource  topics.  It  is  important  to  note  especially  that  Dr.  Reed  Noss, 
who  was  quoted  in  the  article,  is  not  an  NBS  employee.  His  statements  are  not 
NBS'  policy. 

The  issues  dealt  with  in  the  report  are  important  ones,  and  the  study  is  the  first 
assessment  of  the  literatiire,  expert  opinion,  and  other  sources  as  to  the  actual  ti-ends 
in  a  wide  variety  of  habitats.  It  was  not  based  on  new  field  studies  conducted  for  or 
by  NBS:  its  goal  is  to  point  to  a  potential  finding  and  stimulate  additional  research  to 
help  define  the  loss  of  native  plant  and  animal  commvmities  in  the  United  States, 
from  exotic  species,  development,  and  other  factors. 

Again,  the  study  described  in  The  New  York  Times  is  an  informational  document 
intended  to  expand  our  scientific  understanding  of  important  natural  resource 
trends.  The  NBS  was  designed  with  the  underlying  premise  of  separating  scientific 
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researchers  from  those  making  the  regulatory  decisions.   As  a  research  agency  we  are 
responsible  for  providing  information,  not  for  making  decisions.   Information 
supplied  by  NBS  is  intended  for  use  in  helping  to  dedde  upon  optimal  or 
appropriate  ways  to  undertake  a  wide  range  of  activities,  including  agricultural, 
industrial,  residential  and  recreational  development. 

The  NBS  neither  makes  nor  advocates  land  use  policies.   As  such,  the  decision 
whether  or  not  to  develop  a  policy  response  to  the  information  in  this  report  will 
depend  upon  the  legislative  authority  of  Federal,  State,  or  local  resource  managers. 
It  is  our  firm  belief  that  development  of  such  policies  should  be  as  informed  as 
possible. 

As  you  know,  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  requires  one  or  more  blind  vending 
facilities  to  be  established,  wherever  feasible,  on  all  Federal  property.  Despite  the 
provisions  of  that  Act,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  decided  to  terminate  the 
permits  of  the  three  blind  vendors  at  Hoover  Dam  and  to  replace  the  current 
permits  with  limited  duration  contracts  instead.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Biureau  maintains  that  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  no  longer  applies  to  Hoover 
Dam,  and  that  therefore  the  Bureau  has  the  authority  to  abandon  the  existing 
permits.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Act  does  indeed  still  apply  at  the  Hoover  Dam 
complex  and  that  the  existing  permits  should  stand. 

Question:      I  would  appreciate  an  explanation  as  to  why  the  Act  no  longer 
applies  as  well  as  an  explanation  of  the  provisions  in  the  proposed  limited  duration 
contracts  and  the  justification  for  those  provisions. 

Answer        The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  does  not  believe  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Vending  Stand  Act  (43  U.S.C.  107)  applies  to  the  designated  vendor  space 
in  the  new  parking  facility  at  Hoover  Dam. 

In  November  1993,  Reclamation  and  the  State  of  Nevada  jointly  agreed  that  a  new 
operating  agreement  was  needed  before  the  vending  operations  were  relocated  into 
the  new  parking  structtire.   While  subsequently  researching  concession  permits. 
Reclamation  determined,  v«th  the  concurrence  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
Solicitor's  Field  Office,  that  the  Act  did  not  apply  to  this  facility.  This  determination 
was  based  on  the  exceptions  provided  in  34  CFR  395.31(d),  which  specifies  that  the 
requirement  to  provide  a  satisfactory  site  in  a  subject  building: 

...  shall  also  not  apply  when  fewer  than  100  Federal  Government 
employees  are  or  will  be  located  during  normal  working  hours  in  the 
building  to  be  acquired  or  otherwise  occupied  or  when  such  building 
contains  less  than  15,000  square  feet  of  interior  space  to  be  utilized  for 
Federal  Goverrunent  purposes  in  the  case  of  buildings  in  which 
services  are  to  be  provided  to  the  public. 
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However,  because  of  its  long-standing  relationship  with  the  State,  and  because  the 
State  has  expended  substantial  funds  to  plan  the  relocation  of  its  operations. 
Reclamation  has  attempted  to  maintain  the  State  as  the  vendor,  without 
competition,  for  a  10-year  period.  This  is  allowable  under  34  CFR  395.31(e),  which 
reads: 

The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  further  not  preclude  future 
arrangement  under  which  vending  facilities  to  be  operated  by  blind 
vendors  may  be  established  in  buildings  of  a  size  or  with  an  employee 
population  less  than  that  specified  in  paragraph  (d)  of  this  section: 
Provided,  that  both  the  State  licensing  agency  and  the  Federal 
property  managing  department,  agency,  or  instrumentality  concur  in 
such  establishment. 

Because  Reclamation  views  the  operation  as  a  concession,  it  believes  the  State 
should  pay  a  fair  market  annual  fee  for  use  of  the  concession  space  and  for  all 
common  use  areas,  as  well  as  a  miiumum  of  10  percent  of  the  vendor's  gross 
revenue. 

Reclamation  provided  the  State  a  proposed  concession  agreement  with  the  above 
provisions  in  July  1994.   In  subsequent  meetings  and  through  correspondence. 
Reclamation  and  the  State  have  been  unable  to  reach  agreement  on  this  issue.  The 
State's  position  is  that  the  concession  operation  in  the  new  parking  structure  is 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  the  Act,  and  they  are  not  required  nor  do  they  desire 
to  change  the  existing  permit  to  a  concession  agreement. 

Consequently,  on  February  13,  1995,  the  State  filed  an  arbitration  complaint  with  the 
Secretary  of  Education  asking  that  its  existing  vendor  permits  at  Hoover  Dam  be 
continued,  that  Reclamation  be  prevented  from  entering  into  any  vending 
arrangements  at  Hoover  Dam  that  would  result  in  competition  with  the  current  or 
future  blind  vendors  at  the  dam,  and  that  Reclamation  be  prevented  from  charging 
or  attempting  to  charge  the  blind  vendors  any  rent  or  any  commission.  The 
complaint  also  requests  that  Reclamation  reimburse  the  State  for  past  and  future 
relocation  and  other  fees  it  has  incurred  or  v*rill  incur,  requests  a  share  of  the 
revenues  generated  since  1974  from  vending  machines  operated  at  Hoover  Dam  by 
the  employee  association,  and  requests  that  Reclamation  pay  all  costs  associated  with 
the  arbitration. 

Reclamation  is  preparing  for  the  arbitration  process,  and  is  also  preparing  a  formal 
Request  For  Proposal  to  obtain  a  concessionaire  vendor  at  Hoover  Dam  on  a 
competitive  basis,  if  the  arbitration  is  ruled  in  Reclamation's  favor. 

You  are  aware  that  over  86  percent* of  my  State  is  owned  or  managed  by  the  Federal 
Government. 
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Question:      Is  there  some  way  that  the  current  process  for  exchanging 
Federal  lands  might  be  streamlined? 

Answer.        We  believe  that  our  current  processes  are  efficient,  effective,  and 
responsive  to  all  of  our  customers.   We  also  believe  that  we  must  allow  for 
sufficient  input  by  all  parties  who  are  affected  by  land  exchanges. 

Under  the  current  procedures,  BLM  identifies  lands  which  may  be  available  for 
exchange  during  its  ongoing  Resource  Management  Plan  (RMP)  process.  The  BLM 
publishes  a  Notice  of  Realty  Action  (NORA)  on  lands  which  have  been  determined 
suitable  for  acquisition  and  disposal  by  exchange  in  the  Federal  Register,  and  once  a 
week  for  three  weeks  thereafter  in  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation  in  the  area  of 
the  lands  to  be  acquired  and  the  lands  to  be  disposed  of.  The  notice  provides  45  days 
for  comments  by  ihe  public  and  interested  parties.  The  NORA  is  sent  to  respective 
State  governors,  as  well  as  county  and  local  jtirisdictions,  which  have  60  days  for 
comment.   The  NORA  is  also  sent  to  all  adjoining  land  owners  and  current  land 
users. 

The  FWS  works  with  the  public  as  needed  on  land  exchanges.   Public  involvement 
is  through  ongoing  processes  such  as  the  Environmental  Impact  Statement  (EIS) 
process.  Endangered  Species  Act  (ESA)  consultations,  and  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  (NEPA)  consultations.   The  NPS  works  with  individual  landowners 
within  or  adjacent  to  park  lands  on  exchange  opporturuties. 

The  Administration  is  committed  to  cutting  red  tape  and  streamliiiing  processes. 
We  would  be  pleased  to  work  with  the  Committee  to  make  sure  we  have  the  most 
efficient  and  effective  land  exchange  program  possible. 

In  your  statement,  you  say  that  you  have  reduced  spending  by  $9.9  million  out  of  a 
budget  of  close  to  $9.8  billion.  We  are  looking  for  ways  to  reduce  Federal  spending. 

Question:      Is  this  the  best  you  could  do? 

Answer        Most  of  the  Department's  budget  pays  for  people.  In  the  land 
management  and  science  agencies,  about  80  percent  of  our  fimding  is  in  operational 
accounts  and  pays  for  day-to-day,  on-the-ground  work  by  park  managers,  refuge 
staffs,  and  working  scientists.  In  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Aifairs,  86  cents  of  every 
dollar  appropriated  in  the  Operation  of  Indian  Programs  account  goes  to 
reservations  for  tribal  priority  programs,  tribal  government,  education,  and  other 
programs. 

The  costs  of  providing  these  basic  services  are  increasing.  Between  1994  and  1996 
our  cost  of  doing  business  will  increase  4.8  percent  as  a  result  of  pay  increases  and 
other  uncontrollable  increases.  At  the  same  time,  the  Department  faces  many  new 
challenges  and  requirements,  ranging  from  successful  implementation  of  the  Pacific 
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Northwest  Forest  plan  to  new  legislation,  such  as  the  PILT  amendments  of  last  year 
and  the  California  Desert  bill. 

As  a  result  of  the  savings  we  have,  or  expect  to,  realize  from  downsizing  and 
reinvention,  as  well  as  selected  programmatic  decreases  we  have  proposed,  our  FY 
1996  budget  will  allow  us  to  maintain  essential  operations  across  the  Department 
and  provide  modest  increases  to  address  critical  and  increasing  requirements 
without  a  significant  overall  increase.  The  1996  total  net  discretionary  budget 
(including  Bureau  of  Reclamation  programs)  is  only  one  half  of  one  percent,  or  $40 
million,  higher  than  our  1994  budget. 

The  Department  and  the  Administration  are  committed  to  continuing  efforts  to 
assure  ih&t  services  that  the  public  needs  and  wants  are  maintained,  but  that  at  the 
same  time  we  achieve  efficiencies  and  savings  where  ever  possible.   The 
Department  is  actively  participating  in  Phase  II  of  the  National  Performance 
Review,  and  the  President  will  have  additional  proposals  for  savings  in  Department 
programs  for  FY  1997  and  beyond. 

We  heard  some  very  disconcerting  testimony  last  week  about  the  condition  of  the 
National  Park  Service. 

Question:      I'd  like  to  know  your  thoughts  on  the  problems  within  the  NFS? 

Answer        In  recent  testimony  before  Congress,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior's  Deputy  Inspector  General  reported  that  the  audit  staff  found  inadequacies 
in  the  financial  accounting  of  NFS.    Both  a  consolidation  of  the  NFS  financial 
function  in  1988-1990  and  the  conversion  to  a  new  accovmting  system  in  1991  caused 
the  closing  and  transfer  of  accounting  records  to  be  not  fully  complete  or  accurate  in 
all  areas.  Each  year  since  1993,  when  the  first  financial  statements  were  prepared, 
NFS  has  acknowledged  that  these  deficiencies  exist.  The  Departinent,  NFS,  and  the 
Inspector  General  agree  that  it  is  important  that  the  financial  statements  be  accurate 
and  that  sound  financial  management  is  critical  to  successful  operation  of  the 
National  Park  System.   Last  summer,  NFS  began  developing  a  plan  to  correct  the 
problems  and  this  past  October,  the  Department,  the  Inspector  General,  and  NFS 
concurred  in  a  plan  which,  when  completed,  will  correct  the  problems  and  result  in 
accurate  financial  statements  and  improved  financial  management  for  the  Park 
Service.  The  Department  expects  that  the  NFS  financial  statements  for  this  fiscal 
year  will  be  accurately  prepared  and  properly  supported  and  that  the  hispector 
General  will  be  able  to  render  a  qualified  opinion  on  them. 

You  are  aware  of  the  recent  decision  of  the  Federal  District  Court  in  the  case  of 
Independence  Mining  vs.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  As  in  the  Barrick  case  last 
year,  this  was  a  lawsuit  brought  against  the  Department  to  force  action  on  pending 
mineral  patent  applications  imder  the  Mining  Law  of  1872. 
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A  writ  of  mandamus  was  not  granted  and  the  judge  stated  that  "a  remedy,  if  any, 
lies  with  the  Nevada  Congressional  delegation,  not  the  Federal  courts." 

Questioiu      Mr.  Secretary,  as  a  member  of  the  delegation,  I  would  like  to 
know  therefore,  how  you  intend  to  fulfill  your  duties  under  the  current  mining  law 
and  act  upon  those  mineral  patent  applications  which  the  Department  has  deemed 
to  meet  the  exemption  criteria  in  the  FY  1995  Interior  Appropriations  Act 
moratorium? 

Answer        The  mineral  patent  applications  which  are  exempt  from  the 
moratorium  can  be  divided  into  three  categories:    1)  applications  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  awaiting  action  on  first  half  final  certificates  (FHFC),  2)  applications  that  have 
FHFCs  that  are  awaiting  or  undergoing  nuneral  examinations,  and  3)  applications 
that  are  in  Washington,  D.C.,  for  final  review  prior  to  action  on  patent  issuance. 

With  regard  to  the  first  category,  the  Department  has  comrrutted  to  completing 
review  of  all  FHFCs  in  Washington,  D.C.,  by  June  12,  1995.  Since  the  moratorium 
was  enacted,  the  Secretary  has  signed  55  FHFCs.  There  are  still  56  FHFCs  remaining 
to  be  reviewed. 

The  second  category  involves  applications  awaiting  or  undergoing  a  mineral 
examination  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  mining  claims  for  which  an  applicant 
seeks  patenting  contain  a  valuable  discovery.  The  review  at  this  stage  may  lead  to  a 
contest  of  the  mining  claims  rather  than  to  patenting.  In  fact,  the  acreage  in  a 
number  of  patent  applications,  which  are  in  Washington,  D.C.,  for  review  prior  to 
patent  issuance,  has  been  reduced  because  specific  mining  claims  included  in  the 
original  applicatior\s  have  been  withdrawn  by  the  applicant  voluntarily  or  at  the 
request  of  BLM  as  a  result  of  the  mineral  examination.   In  some  instances,  BLM  has 
successfully  contested  or  is  currently  contesting  the  validity  of  mining  claims  which 
were  found  not  to  be  mineral  in  character  or  to  not  contain  a  valuable  mineral 
discovery.   In  other  iristances,  an  applicant  may  voluntarily  withdraw  some  mining 
claims  from  the  application  when  confronted  with  the  negative  conclusions  of  a 
mineral  examination.  Therefore,  the  mineral  examination  is  an  important  screen 
to  ensure  that  the  Department  does  not  patent  public  lands  to  private  individuals  in 
fee  simple  absolute  unless  the  individuals  are  properly  entitled  to  patents  under  the 
law.  See,  e.g.,  Ideal  Basic  Indus,  v.  Morton,  542  F.2d  1364, 1367-68  (9th  Cir.  1976). 

Mineral  examinations  take  time  to  complete.   A  mineral  examiner  must  review  the 
documents  filed  by  the  applicant.  The  applicant  is  required  by  the  Mining  Law  to 
show  that  he  or  she  has  complied  with  the  law  in  his  or  her  patent  application  (30 
U.S.C.  §  29).   In  most  instances,  the  original  application  conttuns  insufficient 
information.   The  examiner  must  request  adc^tional  information  in  such  cases.   The 
examiner  must  also  examine  and  visit  each  mining  claim  to  determine  if  a  valuable 
discovery  exists  on  each  claim.  This  may  require  drilling  core  samples  to  verify  that 
the  samples  provided  by  the  applicant  came  from  the  mining  claim  in  question. 
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After  conducting  this  on-the-ground  examination,  the  examiner  may  request 
additional  assaying  work  before  drafting  a  mineral  report. 

The  Department  has  a  duty  to  be  certain  that  only  qualified  applicants  receive 
patents  conveying  the  public  lands  away.  See,  e.g.,  Ideal  Basic  Indus,  v.  Morton,  542 
F.2d  1364,  1367-68  (9th  Cir.  1976).  Therefore,  while  the  Department  is  attempting  to 
reduce  delays  at  the  mineral  examination  stage,  it  will  not  rush  the  process 
inappropriately. 

The  third  category  includes  31  patent  applications  in  Washington,  D.C.,  for  final 
review  prior  to  final  action  on  patent  issuance.   Each  application  presents  a  unique 
set  of  circumstances.  Therefore,  each  application  receives  a  case-by-case  review 
before  final  action  is  taken.  The  same  lav^ryers  who  review  patent  applications  for 
legal  sufficiency  are  also  the  ones  who  assist  the  Department  of  Justice  in  defending 
against  mandamus  suits  filed  by  patent  applicants.  Litigation  fUed  by  applicants  to 
force  Departmental  action,  in  other  words,  ironically  adds  to  the  workload  of  the 
legal  staff  reviewing  the  applications  for  legal  sufficiency.   The  Department 
continues  to  review  the  applications  in  as  timely  a  fashion  as  possible  under  the 
circumstances. 

Question:      Does  your  budget  for  BLM  and  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor  contain 
sufficient  resoiuces  to  handle  the  388  applications?  If  not,  how  many  FTEs  and 
dollars  are  necessary  to  get  on  with  this  job? 

Answer        The  FY  1996  President's  Budget  requests  funding  to  process  the 
highest  priority  applications.  The  request  represents  a  balanced  approach  to  meeting 
BLM's  needs  in  a  constrained  budget  environment. 
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Questions  Submitted  by  the  Honorable  Charles  h.  Taylor 


I  understand  that  you  are  required  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act  (ESA)  to  give  a 
report  on  species  by  species  expenditures. 

Question:      When  was  the  last  time  Interior  submitted  a  report? 

Answer        The  Director  submitted  the  1991  Endangered  Spedes 
Expenditures  Report  to  Congress  in  1991. 

Question:      When  can  we  expect  the  next  one? 

Answen        The  Director  submitted  the  final  version  of  the  1992  report  to  the 
Department  in  1993;  it  should  be  released  by  the  Department  soon.  The  1993  report 
is  currently  under  review  within  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (FWS).   It  will  be 
transmitted  to  the  Department  in  the  near  future.   Data  for  the  1994  Report  is  being 
compiled. 

Question:      Could  you  tell  me  what  has  caused  the  delay  in  the  reporting? 

Answer        The  Department  will  look  into  the  matter  and  will  make  svire 
that  the  reports  are  provided  as  soon  as  possible. 

Question:      Are  you  expending  dollars  that  Congress  appropriates  for 
implementing  ESA  on  management  of  candidate  species  outside  of  habitat 
conservation  plans? 

Answen        The  FWS  FY  1995  appropriation  includes  $4,442,000  in  the 
Prelisting  program  for  the  conservation  of  candidate  species.  This  includes  funding 
for  status  surveys  and  monitoring  of  candidate  spedes  and  for  candidate 
Conservation  Agreements  (CA)  between  FWS  and  landowners  to  reduce  known 
threats  to  existing  candidate  spedes.  Objectives  of  CAs  are  to  minimize  or  eliminate 
the  decline  in  spedes'  status  and  negate  the  need  for  futvire  listing  as  threatened  or 
endangered  spedes. 

Question:      If  so,  what  is  your  authority  to  spend  this  money? 

Answer:  The  1988  amendment  to  section  4(b)(3)(C)  of  ESA  requires  the 
Secretary  to  "monitor  effectively  the  status  of  all  spedes  with  respect  to  which  a 
finding  is  made  under  subparagraph  (B)(iii)  [petition  finding  for  candidate  spedes] 
and  shall  make  prompt  use  of  the  authority  imder  paragraph  7  to  prevent  a 
significant  risk  to  the  well  being  of  any  such  species." 
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Congress  has  given  you  the  authority  to  recover  listed  species  and  the  authority  to 
regulate  Migratory  Bird  Habitat  as  well  as  other  wildlife  management 
responsibilities. 

Question:      Are  there  limits  to  your  authority?  What  are  the  limits  of  your 
authority  in  regards  to  wildlife  and  wildlife  habitat? 

Answer        The  ESA,  as  amended,  gives  FWS  authority  to  add  species  of 
wildlife  and  plants  to  the  list  of  threatened  and  endangered  species,  and  to  develop 
and  implement  recovery  plans  to  restore  species  and  habitat  to  the  point  where  ESA 
protection  is  no  longer  necessary.   The  ESA  requires  Federal  agencies  to  utilize  their 
authorities  to  conserve  listed  species  and  ensure  that  their  actions  do  not  jeopardize 
the  continued  existence  of  listed  species.   Anyone  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
U.S.  is  prohibited  from  "taking"  listed  spedes.  Taking  may  be  permitted  by  FWS  for 
scientific  purposes  or  if  the  taking  is  incidental  to  an  otherwise  lawful  activity.  The 
ESA  does  not  give  FWS  any  additional  authority. 

The  FWS  also  conducts  migratory  bird  management  activities  under  the  Migratory  Bird 
Treaty  Act  of  1918,  as  amended,  among  others.  This  provided  for  a  general  prohibition, 
unless  permitted  by  regulations,  to  pursue,  hunt,  take,  capture,  kill  attempt  to  take, 
capture,  or  kill,  possess,  offer  for  sale,  sell,  etc.  The  ESA  grants  the  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  to  determine  when  "hunting,  taking,  capture,  killing,  possession, 
sale,  purchase,  shipment,  transportation,  carriage,  or  export  of  any...  bird,  or  any  part, 
nest,  or  egg"  could  be  undertaken.   Initially  implementing  the  1916  convention 
between  the  U.S.  and  Great  Britain  (for  Canada),  the  statute  was  amended  to  implement 
conventions  with  Mexico,  Japan,  and  the  then-Soviet  Union.    The  ESA  provides  for 
law  enforcement  penalties  for  the  Department  within  U.S.  jurisdictions.   There  is  no 
provision  for  the  "taking"  of  migratory  bird  habitat.  Other  Federal  laws  provide  for  the 
authority  of  the  Seaetary  to  acquire  lands  through  appropriate  means. 

The  FWS  has  some  specific  authorities  for  the  management  of  Federal  lands. 
Among  the  most  important  pieces  of  legislation  affecting  the  operation  and 
management  of  refuges  are  the  Refuge  Recreation  Act  of  1962,  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System  Administration  Act  of  1966,  and  the  Alaska  National  Interest  Lands 
Conservation  Act  of  1980. 

Question:      Are  there  responsibilities  reserved  for  the  States?  If  so,  what  are 
they? 

Answer        The  ESA  does  not  change  the  authority  of  States  to  manage 
resident  wildlife  and  plant  species.  The  ESA  encourages  the  States  to  develop  and 
maintain  conservation  programs  to  benefit  the  Nation's  heritage  in  fish,  wildlife, 
and  plants.   Funds  are  provided  to  States  that  have  cooperative  agreements  for  the 
conservation  of  threatened,  endangered  and  candidate  species  through  section  6  of 
the  ESA. 
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Interior  policy  and  procedures  pertaining  to  working  relationships  with  States  and 
other  agencies  have  been  defined  and  interpreted  in  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations 
at  43  CFR  24.  This  policy  "is  intended  to  reaffirm  the  basic  role  of  the  States  in  fish 
and  resident  wildlife  management,  especially  where  States  have  primary  authority 
and  responsibility,  and  to  foster  improved  conservation  of  fish  and  wildlife."  The 
policy  affirms  the  broad  trustee  powers  of  States  over  fish  and  wrildlife  within  their 
borders,  including  fish  and  wildlife  found  on  Federal  lands  within  a  State. 

The  policy  also  cites  the  Constitutional  authority  of  the  Federal  Govenunent  to 
preempt  State  management  of  fish  and  wildlife  on  Federal  lands.  However, 
Congress  has  directed  (in  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  Administration  Act) 
that,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  public  uses  on  national  v^rildlife  refuges 
shall  be  consistent  with  State  laws  and  regulations.    With  this  in  mind,  FWS  works 
closely  with  State  resource  agencies  in  planning  and  management  activities. 

An  article  in  yesterday's  New  York  Times  reports  that  an  NBS  study  due  out  next 
month  states  "vast  stretches  of  formerly  vibrant  natural  habitat,  once  amoimting  to 
at  least  half  of  the  area  of  the  48  contiguous  States,  have  declined  to  the  point  of 
endangerment."  According  to  a  map  highlighting  the  disappearing  Longleaf  Pine 
and  wetlands  areas,  approximately  half  of  North  Carolina  was  "resettlement  range 
of  longleaf  pine."  The  article  details  how  presettlement  land  has  been  converted, 
often  to  agricultural  uses,  or  in  the  case  of  the  Longleaf  Pine,  both  cutting  and 
replanting  of  hardwoods  contributed  to  its  decline. 

Questioru      Would  the  study's  authors  like  to  see  midwestem  farms 
converted  back  to  grasslands  and  southeastern  forests  replanted  with  Longleaf  Pine? 

Answen        On  February  14,  the  New  York  Times  reported  on  a  study  by  two 
NBS  scientists  (one  now  deceased)  and  a  non-Federal  academic,  who  was  the  senior 
author  of  the  report.   It  is  important  to  note  that  while  NBS  is  publishing  the  report, 
it  does  not  represent  NBS'  policy:  the  Technical  Report  series  is  akin  to  a  scientific 
journal  in  that  it  provides  an  opportunity  for  NBS  and  other  scientists  to  publish 
their  work  in  a  peer  reviewed  outlet,  and  thereby  to  further  scientific  debate  on  key 
natural  resource  topics.  It  is  important  to  note  especially  that  Dr.  Reed  Noss,  who 
was  quoted  in  the  article,  is  not  an  NBS  employee.   His  statements  are  not  NBS's 
policy. 

Consistent  with  ensuring  the  independence  of  science  from  regulatory  decisions, 
NBS  is  committed  to  providing  sound  scientific  information  for  important  natural 
resource  issues. 

As  a  matter  of  agency  policy,  NBS  does  not  advocate  or  recommend  policies 
regarding  the  use  and  management  of  land  and  resources.  The  issues  dealt  v^th  in 
the  report  are  important  ones,  and  the  study  is  the  first  assessment  of  the  literature, 
expert  opinion,  and  other  sources  as  to  the  actual  trends  in  a  wide  variety  of  habitats. 
It  was  not  based  on  new  field  studies  conducted  for  or  by  NBS:  its  goal  is  to  point  to  a 
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potential  finding  and  hopefully  stimvilate  additional  research  to  help  define  the  loss 
of  native  plant  and  animal  communities  in  the  United  States,  from  exotic  species, 
development,  and  other  factors. 

Question:      If  the  Supreme  Court  upholds  the  Sweet  Home  decision  which 
would  limit  your  Department's  ability  to  regulate  habitat,  what  will  be  your 
response? 

Answer        If  Sweet  Home  is  not  overturned,  the  definition  of  "harm" 
under  Federal  regulation  (50  CFR  17.3)  will  no  longer  include  habitat  modification 
or  degradation.  Therefore,  FWS  will  continue  to  implement  ESA  to  the  best  of  its 
ability,  although  with  a  greatly  reduced  ability  to  protect  the  habitats  that  many 
species  need  for  survival.  Under  the  Sweet  Home  decision,  habitat  of  listed  species 
could  be  modified  or  destroyed  as  long  as  it  does  not  result  in  "take"  of  individual 
animals,  which  is  prohibited  by  section  9  of  ESA.   With  the  Sweet  Home  ruling  in 
place,  the  continued  existence  of  many  species  could  be  severely  imperiled.  Species 
of  particular  concern  would  be  migratory  species  and  those  that  occur  solely  or 
primarily  on  private  lands.   Additionally,  this  ruling  could  jeopardize  many  other 
wildlife  management  laws,  including  those  of  States,  that  restrict  takings  from 
species  in  the  form  of  habitat  destruction. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  issued  several  "administrative  polices"  desig^ied 
to  make  the  Endangered  Species  Act  more  "xxser  friendly." 

Question:      Would  you  support  efforts  to  legislate  these  policies  and 
incorporate  them  in  the  ESA  to  provide  future  certainty  for  private  landowners? 

Answer        Legislating  the  policies  announced  last  year  is  not  necessary. 
Most  of  the  policies  issued  by  the  Departments  of  the  Interior  and  Commerce 
publicly  reiterated  practices  that  have  been  in  place  for  many  years.  The  distinction 
of  the  current  actions  is  that  they  are  being  incorporated  into  official  joint  agency 
policy  and  gmdance  doomnents  that  will  be  made  available  for  public  review  and 
comment  prior  to  finalization.   To  change  such  guidance  in  the  future  would 
require  further  public  scrutiny,  thus  providing  a  substantial  degree  of  certainty 
while  retaining  the  flexibility  for  all  parties  to  address  unique  situations  that  may 
arise. 

Reauthorization  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  appears  to  be  moving  forward  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate. 

Questioiu      What  role  will  the  Department  of  the  Interior  play  in  this 
reauthorization  process?  Will  you  be  suggesting  amendments  to  the  ESA? 

Answer        The  Department  would  like  to  work  closely  with  Congress  on  this 
reauthorization.  This  Administration  now  has  a  couple  of  years  of  experience  working 
to  implement  this  law  and  has  learned  much  from  that  experience.  We  have 
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developed  10  principles  or  "guideposts"  which  should  help  to  focus  on  the  most  critical 
reauthorization  issues.  These  principles  reflect  the  Admiiustration's  efforts  to  respond 
to  the  concerns  of  private  landowners  and  the  States.  These  principles  are: 

1.  Base  ESA  decisions  on  sound  and  objective  science. 

2.  Minimize  social  and  economic  impacts. 

3.  Provide  quick,  responsive  answers  and  certainty  to  landowners. 

4.  Treat  landowners  fairly  and  with  consideration. 

5.  Create  incentives  for  landowners  to  conserve  spedes. 

6.  Make  effective  use  of  limited  public  and  private  resources  by  focusing 
on  groups  of  spedes  dependent  on  the  same  habitat. 

7      Prevent  species  from  becoming  endangered  or  threatened. 

8.  Promptly  recover  and  de-list  threatened  and  endangered  spedes. 

9.  Promote  efficiency  and  consistency. 

10.      Provide  State,  Tribal,  and  local  governments  with  opportimities  to 
play  a  greater  role  in  carrying  out  the  ESA. 

We  would  like  to  work  with  the  Congress,  using  these  guiding  prindples,  as  we 
proceed  with  reauthorization. 

One  of  your  policies  utilizes  peer  review  to  address  the  problem  of  quality  scientific 
data.  However,  we  all  understand  that  decision  must  often  be  based  on  incomplete 
information  with  the  gaps  filled  in  by  assumptions,  perhaps  using  a  fairly  sensitive 
computer  model. 

Question:      What  steps  might  be  taken  to  ensure  that  government  offidals 
continue  the  scientific  inquiry  after  such  decisions  are  made  in  a  manner  that  is  not 
prone  to  reject  all  condtisions  that  are  in  inconsistent  with  that  decision? 

Answer        We  take  very  seriously  our  obligation  to  base  dedsions  under 
ESA  on  the  best  sdentific  information  available,  recognizing  that  our  knowledge  of 
the  natural  world  is  necessarily  incomplete,  and  that  research  adds  to  our  store  of 
facts  continually.   While  this  is  particularly  true  of  the  relatively  uncommon  spedes 
with  which  we  deal  under  ESA,  even  well-studied  areas  of  sdentific  investigation 
produce  surprises.   For  example,  in  human  anatomy,  only  within  the  past  few 
weeks  a  new  musde  has  been  identified  at  the  base  of  the  human  brain  that  may  be 
implicated  in  causing  headaches.   Sdentific  inquiry  does  not  cease  when  a  dedsion 


is  made  based  on  existing  knowledge.  In  dealing  with  new  information,  we  must 
maintain  the  same  standards  that  can  be  obtained  in  the  scientific  community:  free, 
unbiased  exchange  of  views,  careful  and  critical  evaluation  of  new  data,  and  a 
willingness  to  accept  new  ideas  and  to  alter  old  ones  when  warranted.  The  peer 
review  process  announced  last  summer  is  one  of  the  methods  by  which  the 
Department  intends  to  ensure  complete,  thorough  and  continuing  examination  of 
the  scientific  basis  for  the  decisions  we  make  in  implementing  ESA. 

One  of  your  policies  considers  social  and  economic  impacts  in  the  recovery  plans 
process. 

Question:      How  will  this  give  the  decision  maker  a  choice  if  the  recovery 
team  does  not  also  develop  alternative  recovery  strategies  that  use  different 
assimiptions  in  the  computer  models? 

Answer        The  guidance  for  implementing  the  recovery  planrung  policy  is 
still  in  the  formative  stage,  and  will  be  made  available  for  public  review  and 
recommendations  this  fall.   Tentatively,  the  guidance  envisions  a  recovery  team 
wdth  two  components:   a  scientific  team,  on  which  scientists  from  affected  parties 
can  provide  expertise  in  fashioning  the  initial  biological  strategy;  and  a  participation 
team,  which  will  review  proposed  recovery  actions  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  decision  maker  on  ways  to  achieve  these  tasks  in  a  manner  that  minimizes  the 
effect  on  other  human  programs.   In  the  event  of  disagreements  between  the 
participants  on  the  teams,  the  decision  maker  v^  be  provided  the  options  from 
which  to  choose  an  appropriate  course  of  action.  Finally,  it  must  be  emphasized  that 
the  actions  advocated  in  recovery  plans  are  discretionary.  A  recovery  plan  is  oiUy  a 
guidance  document. 

Question:      What  incentives  would  you  suggest  to  encourage  private  entities 
to  work  cooperatively  with  the  government  to  recover  listed  species? 

Answer        We  would  like  private  entities  to  become  active  stakeholders  in 
the  recovery  of  listed  species.  Efforts  are  begirming  to  implement  the  July  1,  1994, 
recovery  planning  policy  by  encouraging  these  parties  to  become  active  participants 
in  identifying  and  implementing  needed  tasks  based  on  a  common  understanding 
of  their  biological  and  social  values.   As  an  example,  FWS,  under  the  "safe  harbors" 
program,  seeks  to  help  defuse  concerns  of  landowners  that  they  will  be  penalized 
under  ESA  if  their  land  stewardship  attracts  threatened  and  endangered  species. 
The  program  provides  incentives  to  landovmers,  through  the  habitat  conservation 
plarming  process,  to  create  or  improve  habitat  that  could  attract  threatened  and 
endangered  species  by  lifting  any  potential  land-use  restrictions  if  the  landowner 
later  decides  to  develop  the  land. 
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Mr.  Regula.  Well,  we  will  call  the  meeting  of  the  Interior  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  to  order.  I  see  we  have  a  number  of 
people  here  that  will  at  least  be  listening  in,  if  not  testifying.  Our 
first  office  today  is  the  Office  of  Inspector  General,  Joyce 
Fleischman. 

And  as  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Pagliasotti 

Ms.  Fleischman.  Pagliasotti. 

Mr.  Regula.  Pagliasotti,  not  bad  for  Regula.  Mr.  Pagliasotti  is 
going  to  retire  today;  is  that  right?  How  many  years  have  you  been 
with  it? 

Mr.  Pagliasotti.  Thirty-six. 

Mr.  Regula.  Thirty-six  years.  You  have  seen  a  lot  of  changes  in 
that  length  of  time. 

Mr.  Pagliasotti.  Yes,  I  have.  I  am  looking  at  more. 

Mr.  Regula.  Beg  pardon? 

Mr.  Pagliasotti.  I  am  looking  at  more  changes  being  made. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  one  I  know  is  downsizing.  But  37  years  in 
government  service,  22  with  Interior.  Well,  we  certainly  wish  you 
well.  Are  you  going  to  stick  around  this  area? 

Mr.  Pagliasotti.  No,  I  am  moving  to  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Regula.  New  Mexico?  Is  that  home  originally? 

Mr.  Pagliasotti.  Colorado  was  originally  home.  Now  New  Mex- 
ico is  going  to  be  home. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  there  are  some  beautiful  areas  out  there. 
What  is  your  thing,  golf,  fishing? 

Mr.  Pagliasotti.  Hiking  and  camping. 

Mr.  Regula.  You  have  a  lot  of  opportunities  and  we  will  do  our 
best  to  keep  the  facilities  in  good  condition  for  you. 

Mr.  Pagliasotti.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Regula.  If  you  see  anything  that  is  out  of  place,  let  us  know. 
Maybe  you  can  do  what  they  call  a  busman's  holiday  or  something 
like  that,  you  can  be  a — what  do  they  call  those?  Whistleblower? 

Mr.  Pagliasotti.  No,  I  will  just  be  a  private  citizen  when  I  am 
out  there. 

(171) 
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Mr.  Regula.  Well,  you  can  be  a  private  citizen  whistleblower.  We 
will  make  you  our  own  professional  whistleblower  for  New  Mexico. 
Well,  we  certainly  do  wish  you  well. 

Mr.  Pagliasotti.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  don't  think  people  in  the  public  fully  appreciate 
how  much  dedicated  service  they  often  get  from  Federal  employees. 
They  use  the  term  "bureaucrat"  rather  casually,  and  I  know  par- 
ticularly I  think  in  the  Park  Service  and  Forest  and  things  like 
that,  we  do — we  get  people  who  really  care  a  lot  about  it.  That  is 
what  makes  it  work.  And  there  are  a  lot  of  great  people,  just  like 
the  Congress,  there  are  some  really  wonderful  people  here  giving 
good  service,  to  the  public,  and  perhaps  not  always  fully  appre- 
ciated. 

But  we  recognize  what  you  have  accomplished  and  wish  you  the 
best  of  everything  in  your  new  life,  new  assignment.  Give  him  our 
phone  number  if  he  has  anything  to  report. 

Joyce,  we  are  happy  to  welcome  you.  Your  full  statement  will  be 
made  a  part  of  the  record.  Any  summary  that  you  would  like  to  do 
will  be  fine. 

Ms.  Fleischman.  Thank  you,  sir.  It  is  nice  to  be  here  again. 
Thank  you  for  your  remarks  to  Joe.  We  will  miss  him,  and  I  agree 
with  you,  there  are  many  Federal  employees  in  all  three  branches 
of  government  who  are  incredibly  knowledgeable  and  more  than 
dedicated. 

In  the  20  years  that  I  have  worked  with  the  government  myself, 
I  have  been  privileged  to  work  with  people  who  have  taught  me  a 
great  deal.  Joe  is  certainly  one  of  them,  and  we  will  miss  his  exper- 
tise tremendously.  And  we  will  make  sure  he  has  both  your  tele- 
phone number  as  well  as  ours. 

Mr.  Regula.  No,  just  the  staffs.  I  have  enough  of  my  constitu- 
ents that  have  mine. 

Ms.  Fleischman.  Well,  perhaps  there  may  be  some  taking  a  va- 
cation in  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Regula.  That  sounds  great.  And  it  is  a  State  that  I  don't 
think  gets  the  attention  it  deserves.  We  tend  to  think  more  of  Colo- 
rado and  even  Arizona  in  terms  of  recreation  and  parks  and  so  on. 
I  would  like  to  spend  really  some  more  time  in  New  Mexico.  So  you 
are  probably  best  known  for  the  painter,  she  lived  in  New  Mexico 
for  quite  a  long  time.  And  so  an3rway,  okay. 

OPENING  STATEMENT 

Ms.  Fleischman.  Thank  you,  sir.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
be  here  and  to  talk  to  you  about  the  proposed  budget  for  the  OIG 
for  fiscal  year  1996.  As  you  know,  our  mission  is  to  promote  econ- 
omy and  efficiency  and  to  detect  and  prevent  fraud,  waste  and 
abuse  in  the  Department  of  Interior's  programs  and  operations. 
Under  additional  specific  statutes,  we  also  review  all  the  Depart- 
ment's financial  statements  and  carry  out  the  functions  of  the 
comptroller  for  the  insular  areas.  That  is  under  the  Insular  Areas 
Act  of  1982. 

[Committee  note:  The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Fleischman 
follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  JOYCE  N.  FLEISCHMAN 
ACTING  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

APRIL  3.  1??? 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you  and  to  discuss  the  proposed  budget  for  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General  for  fiscal  year  1996.  Our  mission,  very  briefly  and  very  generally,  is 
to  promote  economy  and  efficiency,  and  to  detect  and  prevent  fraud,  waste,  and 
abuse  in  the  Department's  programs  and  operations.  Under  additional  specific 
statutes,  we  also  review  all  of  the  Department's  bureaus'  financial  statements 
and  carry  out  the  functions  of  comptroller  for  insular  area  governments. 

Before  discussing  our  pending  request,  permit  me  to  provide  you  some  brief 
background.  Necessity  set  us  on  a  course  boijnd  for  streamlining  and  efficiency 
years  ago.  Our  fiscal  situation  has  never  been  luxurious,  but  especially  in 
recent  years  we  have  had  to  apply  available  resources  judiciously,  plan 
carefully,  set  priorities,  and  maintain  focus  on  these  priorities. 

For  fiscal  year  1994,  our  appropriation  was  increased  by  about  $700,000,  and  our 
authorized  FTE  reduced  by  five.  We  asked  for  an  increase  to  fund  uncontrollable 
costs,  to  insure  coverage  of  emerging  investigative  areas,  to  pursue  office 
automation,  and  to  correct  a  self -identified  backlog  in  background 
investigations,  a  requirement  of  govemmentwide  regulations  on  personnel  security 
and  suitability.  Federal  regulations  require  that  employees  in  certain  positions 
be  subject  to  initial  background  investigations  and  periodic  updates. 

We  applied  our  increase  just  as  we  said  we  would.  By  the  end  of  1994,  we  had 
maintained  our  investigative  coverage  of  Indian  gaming  and  placed  an  additional 
investigator  in  the  Virgin  Islands.  We  had  reached  a  milestone  in  office 
automation  by  establishing  local  networks  in  all  major  stateside  installations 
and  connecting  them  through  the  Department's  wide  area  network.  And  we  initiated 
twice  as  many  background  investigations  as  we  had  in  the  previous  two  years,  and 
have,  to  date,  eliminated  44%  of  our  backlog. 

Last  year,  admittedly,  the  number  of  active  criminal  investigations  we  handled 
was  down.  Despite  that  drop,  the  dollars  returned  to  the  Treasury  in  judgments 
and  restitutions  was  up  by  $836,000,  in  fiscal  year  1994,  an  increase  of  24 
percent  over  the  previous  year.  This  measurable  result  reflects  the  validity  of 
our  procedures  for  setting  priorities  and  applying  available  resources. 
Likewise,  we  completed  fewer  audit  reports  in  1994,  when  measured  only  by 
numbers.  We  sxibmit,  however,  that  the  numbers  belie  a  reduction  in  audit 
coverage.  It  was  in  1994  that  we  completed  the  first  full  round  of  12  bureau 
audits  under  the  Chief  Financial  Officers  (CFO)  Act.  The  nature  of  these  audits 
is  such  that  it  insures  a  breadth  of  coverage  beyond  the  more  obvious  measure  of 
mere  numerical  output.  What's  more,  we  completed  an  education  cycle  that  has 
served  us  quite  well  in  the  current  fiscal  year,  as  I  will  describe  shortly. 

For  fiscal  year  1995,  our  appropriation  was  reduced  by  $344,000  and  15  FTEs . 
Thus,  more  that  ever,  we  have  had  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  available 
resources  this  year.   We  have  reorganized  to  reduce  the  size  of  headquarters 
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operations.  We  have  continued  what  amounts  to  an  effective  hiring  freeze, 
filling  only  the  most  essential  vacancies,  totaling  just  7  full-time  permanent 
new  hires  over  the  last  two  years  combined.  We  have  virtually  eliminated 
monetary  incentive  awards.  We  are  stretching  scarce  equipment  dollars  by 
scavenging  for  hand-me-downs  cast  off  as  "excess"  by  other  Interior  Bureaus.  We 
have  reduced  the  size  of  audit  teams  and  the  time  that  they  spend  at  remote  audit 
sites.  We  are  depending  more  on  teleconferencing  and  exploring  other 
technologies  in  lieu  of  travelling.  We  are  employing  our  computer  network  when 
we  can  to  enhance  individual  and  organizational  productivity  by  speeding  internal 
communications.  With  that  methodology  accepted  and  pretty  well 
institutionalized,  we  are  beginning  to  explore  paperless  public  distribution,  to 
reduce  printing,  mailing,  and  associated  personnel  costs,  while  simultaneously 
speeding  delivery.  These  efforts  have  netted  measurable  results.  For  example, 
since  fiscal  year  1993,  we  have  reduced  our  total  on-board  staff  by  over  ten 
percent  with  an  equal  rate  of  reduction  at  grades  14  and  15.  In  the  same  period, 
we  have  reduced  travel  expenditures  by  35  percent. 

I  am  exceedingly  proud  of  what  we  have  accomplished  this  year  under  the  CFO  Act. 
As  of  March  first,  we  have  completed  full -financial  statement  audits  of  all 
Departmental  bureaus  and  offices  without  an  influx  of  additional  resources.  This 
achievement  was  made  possible  by  what  now  turns  out  to  have  been  a  prophetic 
decision  we  made  jointly  with  the  Department's  CFO.  After  passage  of  the 
original  CFO  Act,  we  considered  its  limited  requirements  to  audit  only  financial 
statements  for  trust  funds,  revolving  funds,  and  commercial -type  accounts  in  the 
Department.  These  sorts  of  financial  activities,  the  CFO  and  IG  concluded,  are 
inseparable  from  Interior's  programmatic  operations.  Accordingly,  it  made  sense 
to  prepare  and  audit  financial  statements  of  each  bureau's  entire  operation, 
rather  than  some  more  limited  aspects.  This  decision  placed  us  at  the  forefront 
of  the  govemmentwide  financial  audit  initiatives,  and  ahead  of  the  now-required 
schedule.  You  will  note  that  we  are  also  projecting  a  rise  in  the  total  number 
of  audit  reports  we  will  issue  this  year,  despite  the  decrease  in  dollars  and 
FTE. 

We  have  economized  as  much  as  we  Ceun;  for  fiscal  year  1996,  we  have  few,  if  any, 
options  left.  Thus  we  are  requesting  am  increase  of  $1.5  million  over  last 
year's  appropriation.  Most  of  that  amount  --  more  than  two-thirds  of  it  --  is 
to  cover  uncontrollable  costs,  rather  than  to  fund  new  initiatives  or  expand 
existing  programs.  These  uncont reliables  include  both  the  govemmentwide  salary 
increase,  and  the  newly- required  availability  pay  for  investigators.  We  are  also 
seeking  an  increase  of  $135,000  for  purchased  contract  audits,  which  will  allow 
us  to  resume  a  program  that  was  eliminated  in  fiscal  year  1995  because  of  funding 
limitations.  Finally,  we  are  requesting  $300,000  for  office  automation  to 
purchase  computers  and  software  to  continue  our  on-going,  aggressive  pursuit  of 
office  automation.  As  our  record  shows,  we  will  use  every  nickel  wisely  and  for 
the  purposes  it  was  requested  and  appropriated. 

This  concludes  my  opening  statement.  I  will  be  pleased  to  respond  to  your 
questions . 
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Ms.  Fleischman.  Before  discussing  our  budget  in  detail,  I  would 
like  to  give  you  some  brief  background  of  the  financial  situation  in 
the  Inspector  General's  office.  Some  years  ago,  necessity  set  us  on 
a  path  bound  for  streamlining  and  efficiency.  Our  fiscal  situation 
has  never  been  luxurious,  but  especially  in  recent  years,  we  have 
had  to  apply  available  resources  judiciously,  plan  carefully,  set  pri- 
orities and  stick  to  those  priorities. 

In  1994,  we  asked  for  and  received  an  appropriation  increase  of 
about  $700,000.  Our  authorized  FTE  strength,  however,  was  re- 
duced by  five.  We  asked  for  that  increase  to  fund  uncontrollable 
costs,  to  ensure  coverage  of  emerging  investigative  areas,  to  pursue 
office  automation,  and  to  correct  a  self-identified  backlog  in  back- 
ground investigations.  As  you  know,  a  part  of  government-wide  reg- 
ulations on  personnel  security  and  suitability,  particularly  for  the 
professions  that  work  in  the  OIG,  require  that  these  employees  be 
subject  to  initial  background  investigation  and  periodic  updates. 

We  applied  the  increase  of  $700,000  just  as  we  said  we  would. 
By  the  end  of  1994,  we  had  maintained  our  investigative  coverage 
of  Indian  gaming  and  had  placed  an  additional  investigator  in  the 
Virgin  Islands.  We  had  reached  a  milestone  in  ofiice  automation  by 
establishing  local  area  networks  in  all  of  our  major  State-side  in- 
stallations, and  connecting  them  through  the  Department's  wide 
area  network.  And  we  initiated  twice  as  many  background  inves- 
tigations as  we  had  in  the  previous  two  years.  To  date,  we  have 
eliminated  44  percent  of  our  backlog. 

Last  year,  admittedly,  the  number  of  active  criminal  investiga- 
tions handled  by  our  office  was  down.  However,  despite  that  drop, 
the  dollars  returned  to  the  Treasury  in  judgments  and  restitutions 
were  up  by  $836,000.  This  was  an  increase  of  24  percent  over  the 
previous  year.  This  measurable  result  reflects  the  validity  of  our 
procedures  for  setting  priorities  and  applying  available  resources. 
Likewise,  we  completed  fewer  audit  reports  in  1994  when  meas- 
ured solely  by  numbers.  However,  we  believe  that  the  numbers  ac- 
tually belie  a  reduction  in  audit  coverage. 

In  1994,  we  completed  the  first  full  round  of  12  Bureau  audits 
under  the  Chief  Financial  Officers  Act.  The  nature  of  these  audits 
is  such  that  it  ensures  a  breadth  of  coverage  beyond  the  more  obvi- 
ous measure  of  mere  numerical  output. 

For  fiscal  year  1995,  our  current  year,  our  appropriation  was  re- 
duced by  $344,000,  and  15  FTEs.  More  than  ever,  we  have  had  to 
make  the  best  possible  use  of  available  resources  this  year.  We 
have  reorganized  to  reduce  the  size  of  our  headquarters'  operations. 
We  have  continued  what  amounts  to  an  effective  hiring  freeze,  fill- 
ing only  the  most  essential  vacancies,  totaling  just  7  full-time  per- 
manent new  hires  over  the  last  two  years  combined. 

We  have  virtually  eliminated  monetary  incentive  awards.  In  fact, 
I  don't  think  we  have  given  over  $4,000  total  in  incentive  awards 
or  bonuses  to  our  people,  many  of  whom  richly  deserve  them,  in  the 
last  two-and-a-half  years.  We  are  stretching  our  scarce  equipment 
dollars  by  scavenging  hand-me-down  cast-off  computers  excessed  by 
other  Interior  bureaus.  We  have  reduced  the  size  of  our  audit 
teams  and  the  time  that  they  spend  at  remote  audit  sites. 

We  are  spending  more  money  on  teleconferencing  and  exploring 
other  technologies  in  lieu  of  traveling  to  do  our  work.  We  have  em- 
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ployed  our  computer  network  where  we  can  to  enhance  individual 
and  organizational  productivity  by  speeding  internal  communica- 
tions. 

AUDIT  ACTIVITY 

Mr.  Regula.  Excuse  me.  What  triggers  an  audit?  Do  you  get  a 
request  or  do  you  get  unsolicited  information? 

Ms.  Fleischman.  Both  of  those.  However,  over  50  percent  of  the 
audit  work  that  we  do  is  statutorily  required. 

Mr.  Regula.  Routinely? 

Ms.  Fleischman.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  a  biennial  audit  requirement 
for  oil  and  gas  royalty  collection,  production  verification,  inspec- 
tions, and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Regula.  Does  this  include  BIA? 

Ms.  Fleischman.  To  the  extent  that  Indians  have,  both  as  tribes 
and  as  individuals,  a  monetary  interest  in  the  royalties,  yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  I  get  the  impression  somehow  that  the  royalty 
collections  haven't  been  as  thorough  as  they  should  be.  Is  that  an 
inaccurate  impression? 

Ms.  Fleischman.  Well,  I  think  that  royalty  collection,  as  far  as 
we  are  able  to  determine,  and  we  have  been  auditing  this  pretty 
steadily  now  since  1982,  by  the  MMS  has  improved  tremendously 
in  the  last  15  years  or  so.  I  think  if  there  are  problems,  particularly 
with  Indian  owners  and  their  recipients,  it  has  to  do  more  not  nec- 
essarily with  the  failure  by  MMS,  but  by  the  fact  that  ownership 
in  Indian  country  is  so  totally  fractionated  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  keep  track  of  who  gets  how  much.  And  until,  I  suspect,  all  of 
the  heirship  records  and  probate  records  are  cleaned  up,  verified, 
and  exactly  right,  there  will  still  be  a  continuous  problem  in  that 
area. 

Our  audits  have  never  shown  any  indication  that  there  is  a  re- 
luctance, if  you  will,  by  the  oil  companies  to  pay  the  appropriate 
amount,  or  by  MMS  to  do  what  they  have  to  do  to  collect.  The  prob- 
lem is  money  doesn't  always  get  to  the  individual  Indians  or  to  the 
tribes  in  as  timely  a  manner  as  they  think  it  should  come,  which 
is,  of  course,  understandable. 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes,  I  can  understand  the  problems  of  determining 
ownership,  and  probably  fractional  shares  that  could  result  in  very 
small  amounts.  Do  you  think  that  the  collections  on  the  Federal 
lands  have  been  appropriately  done? 

Ms.  Fleischman.  We  have  seen  a  steady  improvement.  Some 
years  ago,  I  sat  at  this  table  and  testified  that  the  MMS  did  not 
have  an  adequate  royalty  audit  plan.  This  subcommittee  duly  in- 
formed them  that  they  better  get  one.  And  they  have. 

They  have  improved,  I  think,  in  all  of  the  areas.  That  is  not  to 
say  that  MMS  is  perfect.  I  mean  none  of  us  are.  And  they  are  no 
more  so  than  anyone  else.  There  are  always  improvements  that 
could  be  made,  but  I  think  overall,  the  Minerals  Management  Serv- 
ice has  improved  dramatically. 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  audit  the  management  of  funds  in  a  na- 
tional park,  for  example? 

Ms.  Fleischman.  Yes  sir,  we  do. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  really,  every  function  of  Interior  gets  a  periodic 
audit? 
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Ms.  Fleischman.  Well,  we  try  to.  Sometimes  it  is  a  little  more 
difficult.  If  we  have  a  number  of  audits  that  for  whatever  reason, 
become  very  important,  some  of  them  take  longer  to  do  than  oth- 
ers. It  depends  on  the  level  of  detail. 

We  try  to  get  around  to  all  of  the  major  components  of  the  De- 
partment on  a  regular  basis.  Some  of  that  will  be  taken  over  and 
will  be  ensured  by  financial  audits  under  the  Chief  Financial  Offi- 
cers Act.  They  give  us,  because  there  is  a  requirement  for  them 
every  year,  a  look  at  the  financial  statements  produced  by  each  of 
the  Bureaus  and  all  the  backup  information  that  they  must  have 
to  verify  that  the  data  is  correct  both  in  reports  of  assets,  property, 
what  they  have  spent,  and  so  on.  We  will  have  a  regular  mirror 
into  a  variety  of  programs  of,  say,  the  National  Park  Service,  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  MMS,  for  that  matter. 

It  gives  us  a  baseline  certainly  of  information  from  which  to 
work.  We  anticipate  that  from  these  audits  of  the  Bureaus'  finan- 
cial statements  and  verification  of  data  we  will  pick  up  information 
that  will  lead  us  to  problem  areas.  And  in  fact,  that  occurred  this 
year  with  the  Geological  Survey.  We  found  that  the  USGS  could 
not  seem  to  get  a  financial  statement  and  data  to  back  all  their 
numbers  up.  So  we  have  initiated  three  audits  to  see  if  we  can  help 
them  figure  out  what  the  problem  is  and  thereby  fix  it  so  that  their 
financial  statements  will  be  adequate  to  give  them  an  unqualified 
opinion. 

Mr.  Regula.  Where  do  you  fit  with  the  GAO?  They  could  look 
over  your  shoulder,  I  assume. 

Ms.  Fleischman.  Oh,  yes.  From  time  to  time  they  do.  We  all 
have  limited  audit  resources  and  there  is  a  lot  of  government, 
frankly,  to  audit. 

There  is  a  section  in  the  Inspector  General  Act  that  requires  that 
our  audit  efforts  not  be  duplicative  of  GAO.  So  over  the  years, 
given  that  GAO  has  a  lot  of  work  to  do  and  we  have  a  lot  of  work 
to  do,  we  talk  to  each  other  on  a  regular  basis.  If  they  are  consider- 
ing going  in  and  auditing  a  particular  area,  say  concession  oper- 
ations in  national  parks,  they  will  ask  us  what  we  are  doing  and 
if  we  have  an  audit  planned,  have  we  just  done  one,  or  what  is  the 
status.  And  we,  of  course,  do  the  same  thing  with  them,  so  that  we 
don't  duplicate  each  other's  efforts. 

Mr.  Regula.  Now,  who  could  trigger  an  audit  by  you?  I  suppose 
a  request  from  a  committee? 

Ms.  Fleischman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Regula.  Or  a  Member  of  Congress  or  the  Secretary  obvi- 
ously? 

Ms.  Fleischman.  The  Secretary,  certainly. 

Mr.  Regula.  How  about  private  groups? 

Ms.  Fleischman.  Yes,  from  time  to  time.  Usually  when  they 
come  in,  the  private  group  or  even  an  individual  will  send  us  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  information.  We  review  the  information,  with 
any  information  that  we  already  have,  or  we  go  out  and  pick  up 
a  little  more,  to  see  if  this  is  an  area  that  we  should  be  auditing 
or  investigating  for  that  matter.  So  from  time  to  time,  yes,  private 
citizens. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  your  investigations  go  beyond  just  financial  au- 
dits, but  to  management? 
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Ms.  Fleischman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay.  Well,  go  ahead. 

Ms.  Fleischman.  Well,  I  have  talked  to  you  quite  a  bit  now 
about  our  CFO  work  and  what  we  are  doing.  Basically  I  think,  sir, 
the  point  of  my  statement  really  is  that  we  have  economized  as 
much  as  we  can.  We  are  at  a  situation  that  we  have  very  few  op- 
tions left. 

UNCONTROLLABLE  COSTS 

And  we  have  an  increase  of  uncontrollable  costs,  both  salary  in- 
creases that  the  Congress  passed.  Also,  there  is  the  Availability 
Pay  Act  for  1811  criminal  investigators,  which  we  will  have  to  pay. 
Some  of  that  we  are  absorbing  through  cuts  and  economizing,  but 
we  cannot  absorb  any  more. 

So  that  is  why  even  in  a  year,  frankly,  where  the  Congress  is  in- 
sisting upon  cuts  in  everybody's  budgets,  and  I  can  well  understand 
that  because  we  have  understood  for  some  time  what  it  is  like  to 
have  to  operate  with  very  little  money,  we  are  asking  for  an  in- 
crease of  approximately  $1.5  million.  About  $1.1  million  is  totally 
for  uncontrollable  cost  increases,  mostly  salaries  for  our  employees. 
We  are  asking  also  for  $300,000  to  continue  our  move  toward  total 
automation  in  our  offices. 

AUTOMATION 

We  have  learned  that  that  is  one  of  the  most  cost  effective  and 
best  producers  of  efficiency.  Our  FTEs  are  going  down  To  tell  you 
the  truth,  we  have  to  work  our  people  harder  than  ever.  We  have 
also  cut  our  travel  by  35  percent. 

One  of  the  ways  that  we  have  been  able  to  do  that  is  by  using 
as  carefully  and  as  imaginatively  as  we  can  the  computer  net- 
works. We  need  additional  money,  however,  now,  to  replace  aged 
PCs  on  our  auditors'  and  investigators'  desks.  Most  of  those  ma- 
chines are  10  to  12  years  old  and  we  need  to  replace  them. 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  your  machines  link  in  with  the  other  equipment 
in  the  Department  or  do  you  have  your  own  independent  system? 

Ms.  Fleischman.  In  some  cases,  they  will  link  to  the  rest  of  the 
department.  One  of  the  things  that  we  are  hopeful  for — and  this  is 
long-term  planning — is  that  eventually,  for  example,  in  doing  CFO 
audits,  the  Department  Bureaus'  financial  information  will  be  on 
computer,  and  we  can,  with  proper  codes  have  access  by  the  audi- 
tors. An  auditor,  say,  in  Lakewood,  Colorado,  could  access  comput- 
erized financial  records  of,  say,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
in  Washington,  and  consequently  we  would  save  travel  costs,  both 
airplanes  and  hotel  fares.  And  the  auditor  could  do  the  work  from 
Lakewood,  using  data  in  Washington.  And  furthermore,  when  peo- 
ple in  financial  management  in  the  bureaus,  as  well  as  other  parts 
of  their  programs,  call  us  up  and  ask  us  questions,  both  parties  can 
look  at  the  report  simultaneously.  Today,  draft  audit  reports  are 
sent  by  electronic  mail. 

Eventually,  of  course,  we  anticipate  that  we  will  have  a  situation 
set  up  so  that  you  folks,  certainly  the  staff,  anybody  on  the  Hill, 
can  have  our  address  and  can  dial  up,  and  the  audit  reports  will 
come  up  on  your  computer  screen.  That,  we  are  anticipating  to  try 
to  do  this  year. 
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REPORTS 


Mr.  Regula.  Are  your  reports  public  information? 

Ms.  Fleischman.  For  the  most  part,  yes.  Unless  they  contain 
proprietary  data,  that  would  be  useful  to  a  business  competitor  of 
a  contractor,  let's  say  a  park  concessionaire.  Unless  one  of  the  ex- 
emptions to  the  FOIA  Act  or  some  part  of  the  Privacy  Act  applies 
to  some  part  of  the  report,  it  is  public  information,  yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  understand  from  the  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service  that  the  service  is  moving  quickly  to  address  the  defi- 
ciencies that  your  office  outlined  involving  their  last  several  finan- 
cial audits.  Is  this  correct,  are  they  progressing? 

Ms.  Fleischman.  We  are  very  pleased  that  the  Park  Service  has 
responded  as  well  as  they  have.  They  have  a  great  many  problems, 
and  it  is  hard  to  know  sometimes  when  you  have  great  many  prob- 
lems of  long-standing  magnitude  just  where  to  start.  But  they  have 
taken  it  on  with  a  will.  We  have  provided  a  senior  level  auditor  to 
help  them. 

Other  parts  of  the  Department  have  provided  financial  manage- 
ment employees  to  help  them.  And  the  Park  Service  is  proceeding. 
At  a  hearing  in  February,  when  we  talked  about  this  issue,  I  prom- 
ised the  two  subcommittees  a  report  in  six  months  from  that  date 
of  the  Park  Service'  progress  in  this  effort.  I  am  hopeful,  and  so  far 
we  believe  that  we  will  be  able  to  report  very  favorably. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  am  sure  they  also  hope  that  you  will. 

Ms.  Fleischman.  I  think  they  do. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  then  it  is  clear  they  have  taken  your  rec- 
ommendations and  findings  seriously  in  an  effort  to  get  their  finan- 
cial house  in  order. 

Ms.  Fleischman.  I  think  that  they  do  understand  that  this  is  an 
important  thing  for  them,  and  that  it  will  make  their  other  man- 
agement tasks  much  easier  if  they  have  adequate  and  accurate  fi- 
nancial records. 

Mr.  Regula.  As  I  understand  it  the  IG  has  a  long  history  of 
using  output  measures  as  performance  indicators,  and  thus  I  as- 
sume that  implementing  the  Government  Performance  and  Results 
Act  should  be  no  problem. 

Ms.  Fleischman.  Well,  I  hope  it  won't  be  a  problem.  Right  now 
we  are  working  on  developing  the  performance  goals  for  our  office. 
One  difficulty  I  expect  for  us  will  be  that,  in  our  view,  a  measure 
of  the  success  of  our  efforts  will  be  change  in  the  Department's  pro- 
grams. 

Our  purpose  in  being  there,  as  Congress  placed  us  in  the  Depart- 
ment, is  to  help  the  Department's  programs  and  operations  im- 
prove. We  don't  have  control  of  that  process,  however. 

Congress,  in  the  IG  Act,  forbids  the  Inspector  General  from  mak- 
ing policy  decisions  and  managing  programs  in  the  Department, 
other  than  of  course  his  own.  So  we  are  dependent  upon,  at  least 
if  you  measure  our  success  or  failure  by  improvements,  change  in 
departmental  bureaus  and  programs  upon  the  performance  of  oth- 
ers. It  could  be  a  little  difficult.  But  we  are  hoping  that  we  will  be 
able  to  master  that. 
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CRIMINAL  ACTIVITY 

Mr.  Regula.  What  kind  of  criminal  activity  do  you  run  into?  You 
mentioned  that  you  have  responsibility  for  criminal  activity.  Is  this 
crimes  committed  in  the  park  or  would  it  be  internal  fraud  or  em- 
bezzlement, that  type  of  thing? 

Ms.  Fleischman.  It  varies.  We  have  seen,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  In- 
terior employees,  and,  in  fact,  one  a  National  Park  Service  em- 
ployee, steal  money  from  funds  that  were  being  collected  as  en- 
trance fees,  cash.  We  have  investigated  folks,  of  course,  for  conflict 
of  interest. 

Typically,  however,  it  is  financial  crime,  embezzlement,  or  theft 
of  cash  itself.  We  also  investigate  crime  against  Indian  tribes.  In 
fact,  I  got  a  copy  of  a  press  announcement  from  the  U.S.  Attorney 
in  Arizona  last  week.  A  young  woman  who  was  employed  by  an  In- 
dian tribe  in  their  finance  division  was  convicted  of  stealing,  em- 
bezzling over  $100,000  from  the  tribe.  Our  office  did  that  investiga- 
tion. 

Mr.  Regula.  If  there  are  third  party  crimes  in  a  park,  that  is  not 
your  purview  then? 

Ms.  Fleischman.  No,  sir.  Typically  that  would  be  either  the  FBI 
or  Park  Service  personnel.  Most  likely  it  would  be  FBI  and  possibly 
local  police,  as  well. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  you  only  deal  with  the  internal  operations  of  any 
of  these  agencies? 

Ms.  Fleischman.  That  is  correct.  We  are  basically  financial 
criminal  investigators. 

Mr.  Regula.  Right.  Well,  we  will  have  some  questions  for  the 
record. 

Ms.  Fleischman.  That  is  fine,  we  will  be  glad  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you  for  coming.  Joe,  again,  we  wish  you  the 
best.  I  am  sure  you  will  miss  all  these  nice  people  that  you  work 
with. 

Mr.  Pagliasotti.  I  will.  Not  only  in  the  OIG,  but  also  in  the  De- 
partment as  well. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  you  would  get  to  know  about  everybody, 
wouldn't  you,  maybe  more  than  they  would  like.  You  were  the 
budget  officer? 

Mr.  Pagliasotti.  Yes,  sir. 

BUDGET  changes 

Mr.  Regula.  They  have  been  going  up,  I  assume,  but  just  by  the 
nature  of  the  assignments,  you  have.  I  mean  your  budget  has  gone 
up? 

Mr.  Pagliasotti.  Well,  actually,  sir,  until  through  1995,  our 
budgets  are  going  down.  We  are  asking  for  an  increase  in  1996,  but 
1993  was  the  last  increase,  and  1994  and  1995  were  actually  small- 
er amounts  than  the  previous  year  in  terms  of  real  dollars.  So  we 
definitely  are  losing  money. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  you  were  reinventing  government  before  it  was 
fashionable. 

Mr.  Pagliasotti.  We  started  about  a  year  before  the  other  peo- 
ple in  the  Department. 
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Mr.  Regula.  That  has  set  a  benchmark  for  everyone  else  then. 
We  may  have  to  help  you  a  little  bit  this  year.  I  am  not  sure,  but 
with  what  I  keep  hearing  from  the  Budget  Committee  in  terms  of 
what  we  will  have  available,  we  may  not  be  able  to  do  as  much  as 
we  would  like  for  all  of  the  agencies  and  I  assume  that  if  we  have 
to  trim  it  back  a  little  bit,  you  will  make  the  adjustments. 

Ms.  Fleischman.  We  will  do  the  absolute  best  we  can,  of  course. 

Mr.  Regula.  It  just  limits  the  range  of  what  you  can  do. 

Ms.  Fleischman.  Well,  as  you  will  note  from  our  statement,  we 
have  not  asked  for  any  money  for  an  increase  in  our  programs.  I 
mean  basically  it  is  money  to  pay  our  people  for  salary  increases. 

Mr.  Regula.  The  use  of  computers  sounds  like  an  interesting 
concept  in  terms  of  saving  travel  and  time,  this  teleconferencing. 
And  you  could  have  the  computerized  information  forwarded  to  you 
through  the  use  of  some  type  of  communication  device;  is  that 
right? 

Ms.  Fleischman.  That  is  correct.  We  also,  for  example,  now  send 
simultaneous  draft  audit  reports.  All  of  our  audit  reports  come  in 
a  draft  first.  They  go  to  the  auditee  for  comment  and  for  discussion 
purposes.  We  now  send  them  via  electronic  mail.  Supervisors  are 
reviewing  those  drafts  in  our  own  office.  The  audit  team  leader  who 
did  it,  may  be  in  California,  the  supervisors  who  are  looking  at  it 
might  be  in  both  Colorado  and  here  in  Washington  and  Virginia. 
We  have  a  regional  office  in  Northern  Virginia.  They  can  all  pull 
the  document  up  on  their  screens,  at  the  same  time,  and  talk  to 
each  other  over  the  telephone,  and  revise  it.  This  cuts  time  enor- 
mously. Those  kinds  of  efficiencies  are  well  worth  the  money  that 
we  are  asking  for  to  finish. 

Mr.  Regula.  Part  of  what  you  want  is  for  equipment? 

Ms.  Fleischman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Regula.  What  percent  of  your  staff  are  outside  the  greater 
Washington  area?  In  other  words,  out  in  the  field? 

Ms.  Fleischman.  I  would  say  about  three-quarters,  at  least. 

Mr.  Regula.  How  many  offices  do  you  have  outside  of  the  local 
vicinity? 

Ms.  Fleischman.  We  have  two  other  regional  offices  State-side. 
We  have  two  offices  for  audits  in  the  insular  areas,  one  in  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  and  one  in  Guam  for  the  American  insular  areas  in  the 
Pacific.  Those  are  our  regional  audit  offices.  We  have  two  regional 
offices  for  investigations.  Investigations  is  a  much  smaller  organi- 
zation than  audits.  Audits  runs  at  about  200  people.  Investigations 
is  about  50.  The  regional  offices  for  investigations,  for  the  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States  are  in  Northern  Virginia,  and  the  other 
office  is  in  Lakewood,  Colorado.  They  have  satellite  offices  in  Albu- 
querque, Phoenix,  Sacramento,  Tulsa,  Billings,  Rapid  City,  and 
Minneapolis-St.  Paul. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  that  is  a  couple  of  people  then? 

Ms.  Fleischman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Regula.  You  do  every  agency  in  the  Department  of  Interior? 

Ms.  Fleischman.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  Fleischman.  Thank  you,  sir. 

[Committee  note. — ^Additional  committee  questions  and  answers 
for  the  record  follow:! 
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OFFICE  OF  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

Additional  Committee  Questions  Submitted  for  the  Record. 

OVERVIEW 

The  Fiscal  Year  1996  reflects  an  increase  of  $1.5  million  over 
the  enacted  level.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  request  is  to 
cover  uncontrollable  costs.  A  modest  increase  is  included  for 
contract  audits  and  for  office  automation. 

WORKLOAD 

Question:  Your  budget  is  up  slightly  for  program  increases 
but  your  FTE  level  is  reduced.  Does  this  mean  that  your 
workload  is  declining? 

Answer:  Our  overall  workload  is  not  declining.  However, 
recognizing  the  reality  of  the  current  budgetary  environment, 
we  are  attempting  to  do  more  with  less.  In  FY  1995,  our 
appropriation  was  reduced  by  $344,000.  In  FY  1996,  we  will 
absorb  some  of  our  uncontrollable  costs  within  our  base 
funding.  The  increases  for  automation  and  purchased  contract 
audits  do  not  require  additional  FTE's,  but  are  program 
increases  that  are  essential  in  meeting  our  objectives  and 
making  more  effective  use  of  our  remaining  resources.  The 
reduction  of  three  FTE's  relate  to  reimbursable  work  we  have 
conducted  for  other  agencies  in  the  past,  but  do  not 
anticipate  receiving  reimbursements  for  in  FY  1996. 

Question:  Your  statement  indicates  that  the  nxunber  of 
criminal  investigations  was  down  over  the  previous  year  as 
were  audits.  Is  this  going  to  be  the  case  in  the  current 
fiscal  year? 

Answer:  We  expect  the  number  of  audits  to  be  down  slightly 
from  previous  years.  The  decrease  in  the  number  of  audits 
results  from  an  overall  reduction  of  30  FTE's  over  the  last  2 
years  and  the  shift  of  a  significant  number  of  remaining  staff 
resources  to  financial  statement  audits.  As  a  result,  we  will 
not  be  able  to  complete  as  many  internal  audits  of  the 
programs  of  the  Department  and  the  insular  governments.  In 
addition,  the  number  of  contract  and  grant  audits  is  down 
because  our  fiscal  year  1995  budget  did  not  provide  funds  for 
purchased  audits.  In  prior  years,  we  paid  the  Defense 
Contract  Audit  Agency  to  audit  costs  proposed  and/or  claimed 
for  reimbursement  on  Department  of  the  Interior  contracts. 
This  was  a  cost-effective  arrangement  because  the  Agency 
either  had  auditors  located  at  the  contractor's  office  or  had 
prior  audit  experience  with  the  contractor. 

Currently,  there  are  270  pending  criminal  investigation  cases. 
This  is  a  similar  level  to  that  of  last  year.  The  caseload 
does  not  necessarily  increase  from  one  year  to  the  next 
because  our  resources  have  not.  Out  of  necessity  we  keep  our 
workload  proportionate  to  our  resources  by  being  selective  in 
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the  cases  we  pursue.  Experience  has  shown  that  opening  cases 
that  cannot  be  worked  within  a  reasonable  time  frame  is 
counter-productive.  When  possible,  we  attempt  to  find  other 
investigative  agencies  to  work  the  excess  cases. 

FTE's 

Question:  What  critical  work  is  not  being  addressed  in  these 
two  areas  because  of  a  shortage  of  FTE's? 

Answer:  We  believe  that  our  critical  audit  work  is  being 
accomplished.  That  is,  we  are  still  able  to  conduct  specific 
audits  required  by  law,  such  as  the  biennial  audit  of  the 
royalty  management  program  and  review  programs  that  we  believe 
may  be  mismanaged,  vulnerable  to  abuse,  or  that  are  of  special 
interest  to  members  of  the  Congress  and  the  Department . 
However,  because  of  our  recent  FTE  reductions,  the  shift  of 
resources  to  financial  statement  audits,  and  the  overall 
decline  in  funds  for  travel  and  equipment  acquisitions,  we 
have  had  to  make  adjustments  in  our  audit  programs. 
Specifically,  our  discretion  in  responding  to  audit  requests 
or  allegations  from  the  public  has  been  curtailed,  and  we  have 
had  to  reduce  the  frequency  and  scope  of  some  audits  of 
Departmental  programs.  Additionally,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
honor  all  requests  for  contract  audits  in  a  timely  manner. 

Likewise  in  Investigations,  we  believe  that  our  most  critical 
work  is  being  accomplished,  even  though  fiscal  realities 
necessitate  selectivity  and  judicious  deployment  of  available 
resources.  Thus,  our  emphasis  has  been  on  criminal  matters 
and  civil  fraud  involving  significant  dollar  losses.  Ensuring 
adequate  investigative  coverage  may  mean  that  we  must  forego 
cases  that  require  either  extraordinary  staff  time  or 
disproportionate  expenditures  for  travel. 

Question:  How  many  FTE's  are  needed  to  properly  address  both 
criminal  investigations  and  audits? 

Answer:  We  believe  that  we  are  able  to  accomplish  our  mission 
at  our  current  level  of  FTE's.  However,  additional  funds  for 
ADP  equipment  and  contract  audits  will  enable  our  staff  to 
perform  internal  audits  more  effectively  and  provide  us  the 
opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  the  economies  offered  by 
other  Federal  audit  organizations  in  auditing  contracts  and 
grants.  These  additional  resources,  coupled  with  the  improved 
insight  into  Departmental  programs  and  operations  that  results 
from  the  financial  statement  audits,  will  enable  us  to  provide 
sound  audit  coverage  of  the  Department  and  of  its  contractors 
and  grantees. 

As  with  Audits,  FTE  is  not  the  sole  resource  consideration  for 
Investigations.  If  money  for  travel,  training,  equipment,  and 
similar  mission-related  expenses  is  not  available,  it  makes 
little  difference  what  level  of  FTE  is  authorized.  Our 
pending  request  includes  no  additional  FTE's,  but  does  include 
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an  increase  in  uncontrollable  costs  for  the  mandatory  25 
percent  "availability"  payment,  among  other  needs.  Because 
our  budget  is  personnel  intensive,  we  cannot  absorb  this 
additional  salary  cost  now  mandated  by  statute.  Without  this 
and  other  requested  uncontrollable  increases,  we  will  be 
unable  to  fully  fund  salaries,  the  effect  of  which  will  be  to 
cause  a  reduction  in  staffing  levels. 

STREAMLINING 

Question:  Can  you  describe  your  streamlining  efforts 
including  administrative  savings? 

Answer:  Both  Audits  and  Investigations  have  reduced  the  size 
of  their  headquarters  staffs,  and  redirected  these  saved 
resources  to  front-line  programmatic  activities. 
Investigations  has  also  realigned  the  reporting  relationships 
of  regional  offices  to  decrease  layering,  and  the  ratio  of 
supervisors  to  staff. 

We  have  continued  what  amounts  to  be  an  effective  hiring 
freeze,  filling  only  the  most  essential  vacancies  --  just 
seven  full-time  permanent  new  hires  over  the  last  two  years 
combined.  This  means  we  have  separated  roughly  twice  as  many 
employees  as  we  hired.  We  have  also  met  targets  for 
reductions  in  the  numbers  of  GS-14's  and  GS-15's. 

We  have  virtually  eliminated  incentive  awards,  cut  training  by 
70  percent,  and  travel  by  35  percent  since  FY  1993.  We  also 
reduced  office  space. 

Question:  In  your  opinion,  would  further  streamlining  efforts 
prove  counterproductive? 

Answer:  We  have  economized  and  absorbed  costs  as  much  as  we 
can.  We  have  few,  if  any,  options  left.  Travel  and  training 
have  been  cut  to  bare  bones .  Monetary  awards  have  been 
eliminated  and  a  hiring  freeze  is  in  place,  and  we  have 
reorganized.  We  are  requesting  no  additional  FTE,  and  the 
vast  majority,  more  than  two-thirds  of  our  proposed  increase, 
is  to  cover  a  portion  of  our  uncontrollable  costs,  rather  than 
to  fund  new  initiatives  or  expand  existing  programs.  Even  in 
this  area,  we  have  asked  for  less  than  100  percent  of  our 
uncontrollable  increases  in  all  categories.  For  example,  we 
have  requested  only  about  half  of  the  projected  cost  for 
availability  pay.  Most  assuredly,  this  budget,  if  approved, 
will  continue  to  challenge  us  to  look  for  new  ways  to  make  our 
operations  even  leaner. 

JUDGMENTS 

Question:  What  is  your  projection  on  dollars  returned  to  the 
Treasury  in  judgments  and  restitutions  for  FY  95? 

Answer:  Since  Fiscal  Year  1990,  the  annual  level  of  dollars 
returned  on  criminal  investigations  has  ranged  from  $2.5 
million  to  $9.6  million.   In  Fiscal  Year  1994,  we  recovered 
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$4.6  million.  Projections  for  any  given  fiscal  year  are 
difficult  because  we  cannot  predict  the  outcome  of  any  given 
case,  nor  for  larger  cases,  even  the  fiscal  year  in  which  they 
will  be  resolved.  The  process  of  investigation  and  trial  can 
take  up  to  three  years.  We  currently  have  four  cases  in  grand 
jury  that  could  result  in  recoveries  exceeding  $10  million. 

FY  19  95  REDUCTION 

Question:  How  is  this  projected  amount  affected  by  the 
reduction  in  your  FY  95  appropriation? 

Answer:  Since  large  cases  take  up  to  three  years  to  resolve, 
there  may  not  be  a  direct  correlation  between  our  reduced 
appropriation  and  the  level  of  recoveries  in  FY  1995.  It  is 
the  recoveries  for  subsequent  years  that  will  be  negatively 
impacted. 

Question:  Your  statement  indicates  that  you  have  reduced  the 
size  of  your  audit  teams  and  the  time  they  spend  at  remote 
audit  sites?  What  is  the  practical  affect  of  this  downsizing? 

Answer:  The  practical  effects  of  this  downsizing  are  that 
fewer  audits  will  be  completed,  the  scope  of  completed  audits 
will  be  reduced,  and  it  will  take  more  time  to  perform  the 
audits.  However,  we  are  committed  to  ensuring  that  we 
continue  to  perform  quality  audits  on  a  timely  basis. 

Question:  Your  budget  indicates  that  because  of  budget 
limitations,  you  are  depending  more  on  teleconferencing  rather 
than  travel.  While  your  efforts  thusfar  in  downsizing  and 
achieving  maximum  efficiency  is  admirable,  can  you  effectively 
do  your  job  by  phone  as  opposed  to  on  site  visits? 

Answer:  Site  visits  will  always  be  a  critical  part  of  our  job 
and  will  be  needed  to  collect  data  and  interview  witnesses. 
Teleconferencing,  undeniably,  cannot  substitute  for  all 
mission-related  travel.  However,  certain  activities,  such  as 
consulting  with  or  briefing  auditees  and  coordinating  projects 
or  discussing  policy  internally  are  prime  candidates  for 
teleconferencing,  and  in  these  instances,  teleconferencing  is 
an  acceptable  and  effective  substitute  for  travel. 

In  fact,  we  have  employed  teleconferencing  not  only  as  a 
substitute  for  traveling,  but  also  as  a  supplement  to  increase 
OIG-wide  communication.  We  are  now  conducting  relatively 
brief  meetings  that  foster  efficient  operation,  but  would  not 
be  feasible  were  travel  required,  via  teleconference.  We  have 
found  that  this  increased  level  of  group  communication  yields 
more  efficient  planning,  faster  problem-solving,  and  enhanced 
project  coordination. 

AUDITS 

Question:  What  is  the  current  status  of  your  responsibilities 
\inder  the  CFO  Act? 
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Answer:  We  recently  completed  audits  for  the  fiscal  year  1994 
financial  statements  of  the  Department's  12  bureaus.  We  have 
worked  closely  with  the  Department  and  its  bureaus  to  ensure 
that  their  financial  statements  could  be  audited  as  required. 
This  has  resulted  in  our  rendering  unqualified  opinions  for 
six  bureaus,  qualified  opinions  for  three  bureaus,  and 
disclaimers  of  opinions  for  the  remaining  three  bureaus. 

Question:  How  were  you  able  to  complete  full- financial 
statement  audits  of  all  Departmental  bureaus  and  offices 
without  additional  resources? 

Answer:  To  complete  the  financial  statement  audits,  we 
shifted  staff  from  program  audits,  reduced  our  discretionary 
audit  work,  and  reduced  the  number  of  contract  and  grant 
audits  made  with  in-house  staff. 

Question:  What  types  of  work  were  not  completed  or  undertaken 
because  of  your  work  to  complete  these  audits? 

Answer:  As  indicated  previously,  we  have  been  able  to  meet 
our  other  audit  requirements  by  limiting  the  scope  and  by 
decreasing  the  frequency  of  some  of  our  reviews  of  the 
Department's  programs  and  operations  and  by  cutting  back  on 
our  audits  of  contractors  and  grantees. 

Question:  You  are  seeking  an  increase  in  fiscal  year  1996  of 
$135,000  for  purchased  contract  audits.  Why  is  this  rec[uest 
so  important? 

Answer:  These  purchased  contract  audits  provide  critical 
information  to  Departmental  contracting  officers  regarding  the 
cost  and  management  of  contracts  and  result  in  significant 
savings  to  the  Department.  However,  there  were  no  funds 
available  in  our  fiscal  year  1995  budget  for  contract  audits 
and,  our  flexibility  to  make  up  for  this  shortfall  with  our 
staff  was  hindered  because  of  the  number  of  resources  we  had 
to  dedicate  to  financial  statement  audits.  Therefore,  we  are 
requesting  the  additional  funds  to  supplement  the  contract 
audits  that  we  perform  with  purchased  audits  from  the  Defense 
Contract  Audit  Agency. 

These  contract  audits  enable  the  Department  and  its  bureaus  to 
conduct  contracting  activities  in  a  more  cost-effective  manner 
by  screening  contractor  proposals  for  unreasonable  and 
unallowable  costs  before  fixed  price  contracts  are  awarded  and 
by  analyzing  claims  for  reimbursement  before  payments  are 
made.  As  stated  previously,  these  purchased  audits  have 
proven  to  be  highly  cost  effective  because  DCAA  had  either  on- 
site  staff,  prior  experience  with  the  contractor,  or  both. 

AUTOMATION 

Question:  Your  request  also  includes  a  $300,000  increase  for 
office  automation  to  purchase  equipment.   Can  you  describe  why 
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you  requested  this  amount  and  what  will  be  the  result  of  not 
receiving  this  increase? 

Answer:  Automation  is  one  of  the  few  tools  available  to  help 
us  "do  more  with  less."  By  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal 
year,  we  plan  to  have  established  the  backbone  of  connectivity 
by  completing  a  two-year  project  to  install  local  and  wide 
area  networks  connecting  OIG  installations  stateside  and  in 
the  insular  areas.  However,  to  realize  maximum  efficiency  and 
savings  through  automation,  we  need  to  upgrade  our  computer 
equipment.  The  majority  of  our  personal  computers  are  10  to 
12  years  old.  Their  age  makes  them  dinosaurs  compared  to 
today's  technology,  and  they  lack  the  capacity  to  operate 
effectively  in  a  networked  environment.  Further,  these  older 
machines  require  frequent,  sometimes  costly,  repairs  which  are 
no  longer  a  good  investment  considering  the  value  of  the 
equipment  itself. 

This  requested  increase  represents  half  of  our  projected  needs 
for  equipment  upgrades,  and  will  enable  us  to  purchase 
personal  computers,  printers  and  software.  Without  funding, 
we  will  unable  to  upgrade  our  equipment.  Without  it,  we  will 
not  be  able  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  efficiencies  and 
savings  possible  through  automation,  and  we  will  be  forced  to 
"throw  good  money  after  bad"  in  repair  costs.  The  combined 
affect  of  not  upgrading  equipment  will  be  to  limit  our  ability 
to  generate  more  efficient  program  operations  through 
automation. 

TRAVEL  AND  TRAINING 

Question:  How  much  has  training  and  travel  been  reduced  over 
the  past  several  years  and  what  has  been  the  practical  affect 
of  these  reductions? 

Answer:  Our  travel  expenditures  have  steadily  declined  over 
the  years.  Since  FY  1989,  travel  has  been  reduced  104  percent 
from  $1.9  million  to  $.9  million  in  FY  1994.  Likewise,  our 
training  expenditures  have  followed  a  similar  path  being 
reduced  by  91  percent  from  a  1989  level  of  $128,000  to  a  1994 
level  of  just  $67,000. 

Needless  to  say,  this  magnitude  of  decrease  is  dramatic  and 
the  practical  effect,  no  matter  how  we  try  to  minimize  it,  can 
be  painful.  We  stretch  our  travel  dollars  by  utilizing 
teleconferencing,  sending  fewer  auditors  on  site-visits  to 
collect  data,  and  by  keeping  our  employees  in  travel  status 
the  bare  minimum  amount  of  time.  Only  the  most  essential 
trips  are  taken. 

Much  of  our  training  program  has  been  converted  to  an  in-house 
function,  using  our  own  employees  as  trainers,  and 
complementing  their  activities  with  video  tapes  or  other  self- 
training  tools.  As  with  travel,  only  essential  training  is 
available  to  our  employees. 
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Question:  Your  budget  explains  that  you  have  redirected  some 
of  your  resources  from  pure  detection  to  education  on  common 
patterns  or  circumstances  that  exist  when  criminal  activity 
occurs.   Can  you  explain  this  is  greater  detail? 

Answer:  Our  objective  in  the  educational  process  was  to  have 
agents  who  were  experienced  in  certain  categories  of  crimes 
make  presentations  to  employees  in  the  affected  programs. 
These  include  topics  such  as  fraudulent  bonding  schemes  and 
minerals  royalty  violations.  Our  goal  was  to  provide  a 
description  of  criminal  patterns  in  specific  programs  in  the 
hope  that  program  managers  and  employees  would  take  formal  or 
informal  steps  to  prevent  such  crimes.  It  is  difficult  to 
assess  the  success  of  our  efforts  in  terms  of  prevention,  but 
one  consequence  is  very  clear.  Such  presentations  invariably 
lead  to  an  upswing  in  the  number  of  case  referrals  as 
employees  become  aware  of  the  indicators  of  criminal  activity. 

PERFORMANCE  INDICATORS 

Question:  Since  the  IG  has  a  long  history  of  using  output 
measures  as  performance  indicators,  implementing  the 
Government  Performance  and  Results  Act  should  be  no  problem. 
Are  you  in  the  process  of  developing  a  five  year  strategic 
plan,  as  required  by  the  Act? 

Answer:  We  are  in  the  very  preliminary  stages  of  developing 
the  five  year  plan  as  required  by  the  Act.  Our  most  important 
measure,  and  the  one  we  most  assiduously  seek,  is  the  best 
possible  operation  of  the  Department's  programs.  Given  that 
the  IG  is  legally  prohibited  from  determining  policy  for  these 
programs,  it  is  a  measure  over  which  we  lack  control.  This 
prohibition,  coupled  with  the  desired  outcome,  makes  our  task 
of  developing  performance  measures  especially  challenging 

INVESTIGATIONS 

Question:  Will  your  emphasis  in  investigations  continue  to  be 
criminal  matters  and  civil  fraud  involving  significant  dollar 
losses? 

Answer:   Yes,  that  will  continue  to  be  our  focus. 

Question:   What  is  your  current  workload  in  investigations? 

Answer:  Currently,  we  have  270  investigation  cases  open  and 
assigned  to  our  agents.  An  additional  308  cases  have  been 
returned  to  the  Bureaus  for  additional  inquiries  and 
documentation . 

Question:   Does  this  reflect  an  increase  over  last  year? 

Answer:  This  level  is  approximately  the  same  as  last  year. 
Our  workload  does  not  necessarily  increase  from  one  year  to 
the  next  because  our  resources  do  not.  Out  of  necessity  we 
keep  our  workload  proportionate  to  our  resources  by  being 
selective  in  the  cases  we  pursue.   Experience  has  shown  that 
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opening  cases  that  cannot  be  worked  within  a  reasonable  time 
frame  is  counter-productive.  When  possible,  we  attempt  to 
find  other  investigative  agencies  to  work  the  excess. 

Question:  Do  you  have  an  adequate  nximber  of  FTE '  s  to  keep  up 
with  the  nvunber  of  investigations? 

Answer:  As  noted  previously,  we  believe  that  our  authorized 
level  of  FTE  is  adequate  to  ensure  accomplishment  of  our  most 
critical  work.  However,  we  must  be  selective,  and  set  careful 
priorities,  in  determining  when  to  undertake  full 
investigations.  Further,  we  must  have  sufficient  funding  to 
permit  us  to  support  and  deploy  already-authorized  FTE ' s . 

AUDIT  RESULTS 

Question:  What  level  of  cooperation  do  you  receive  from  the 
Department  and  its  bureaus  in  following  through  on  the  results 
of  your  audits? 

Answer:  We  have  received  an  extremely  high  level  of 
cooperation  from  the  Department  and  its  bureaus  in  resolving 
audit  recommendations  over  the  past  several  years.  The 
Department  and  its  bureaus  have  worked  closely  with  the  OIG  to 
ensure  that  all  audit  recommendations  are  resolved  and  that 
the  status  of  the  unresolved  and  unimplemented  recommendations 
is  reported  in  both  the  Secretary's  and  the  OIG's  semiannual 
reports  to  the  Congress. 

Question:  I  understand  from  the  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service  that  they  are  moving  quickly  to  address  the 
deficiencies  outlined  by  your  office  involving  their  last 
several  financial  audits,  is  this  correct? 

Answer:  The  Director  of  the  Park  Service  agreed  with  our 
recommendations  for  corrective  action  and  appears  to  be 
committed  to  devoting  the  necessary  resources  to  make  needed 
changes  to  the  accounting  system.  The  Park  Service  has 
developed  an  action  plan  to  identify  and  correct  weaknesses  in 
its  internal  control  systems  and  has  assembled  a  team  made  up 
of  individuals  from  the  Park  Service,  the  Department,  and  OIG 
to  implement  the  action  plan. 

Question:  Are  you  satisfied  that  the  Director  and  the 
Department  have  taken  your  findings  and  recommendations 
seriously? 

Answer:   Yes,  we  are  satisfied. 

Question:  Based  on  their  schedule  of  implementation,  when 
would  you  expect  this  situation  to  be  remedied? 

Answer:  We  are  continuing  to  work  with  the  Park  Service  to 
facilitate  improvement  of  its  overall  financial  management 
system  in  preparation  for  an  audit  of  its  fiscal  year  1995 
financial  statements.  Because  of  the  size  and  complexity  of 
the  project  to  improve  financial  management,  combined  with  the 
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fact  that  the  project  has  just  gotten  under  way,  we  may  have 
to  limit  our  audit  scope  for  the  fiscal  year  1995  financial 
statements  to  certain  major  accounts  where  corrective  action 
has  been  completed.  However,  if  the  Park  Service  is  able  to 
complete  the  project  as  currently  scheduled,  we  believe  that 
we  would  be  able  to  perform  a  complete  audit  of  its  fiscal 
year  1996  financial  statements. 
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Questions  Submitted  by  the  Honorable  Sidney  R.  Yates 

INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

Question:  Ms.  Fleischman,  you  are  still  the  Acting  IG?  Has 
anyone  been  nominated  to  be  the  pennanent  IG? 

Answer:  Yes,  the  President  nominated  Wilma  A.  Lewis  for  the 
position  of  Inspector  General.  The  Senate  confirmed  her 
appointment  on  April  6,  1995.  She  was  administratively  sworn 
in,  and  entered  on  duty  on  April  10,  1995. 

WORKLOAD 

Question:  How  many  investigations  and  audits  do  you  currently 
have  pending? 

Answer:  Currently,  we  have  270  investigation  cases  open  and 
assigned  to  our  agents.  An  additional  3  08  cases  have  been 
returned  to  the  Bureaus  for  additional  inquiries  and 
documentation.  We  also  have  67  audits  in  process  or  scheduled 
to  be  started  in  fiscal  year  1995:  12  financial  statement 
audits  of  bureaus  and  offices,  40  audits  of  various  programs 
and  operations  of  the  Department,  and  15  audits  of  insular 
area  activities. 

Question:  How  many  work  hours  and  how  much  money  was  spent  on 
your  recent  investigation  of  the  Park  Service? 

Answer:  About  134  staff  days  and  an  estimated  $55,500  were 
spent  on  our  recent  audit  of  the  Park  Service's  fiscal  year 
1993  and  1994  financial  statements. 

Question:  How  does  the  Secretary's  plan  to  restructure  the 
Office  of  Territorial  and  International  Affairs  impact  your 
role  as  comptroller  for  the  territories? 

Answer:  The  restructuring  of  the  Office  of  Territorial  and 
International  Affairs  will  have  no  impact  on  our  audit 
authority  in  the  insular  areas.  Our  authority  to  audit  the 
revenues  and  expenses  of  the  insular  governments  was 
established  by  the  Congress  under  Public  Law  97-357  (the 
Omnibus  Territories  Act),  dated  October  19,  1982.  The  Law 
transferred  audit  responsibility  for  the  Governments  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  American 
Samoa,  and  Palau  from  Territorial  and  International  Affairs  to 
the  Office  of  Inspector  General.  Consequently,  our  audit 
presence  there  will  continue  regardless  of  how  Territorial  and 
International  Affairs  is  restructured. 

BACKGROUND  INVESTIGATIONS 

Question:  In  your  written  statement  you  indicate  that  your 
office  has  initiated  twice  as  many  backgrovind  investigations 
from  the  previous  two  years  and  that  you  had  eliminated  44%  of 
your  backlog.   How  large  is  your  remaining  backlog? 
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Answer:  About  140  initial  background  investigations  remain 
from  the  original  backlog.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind 
that  this  is  not  a  stagnant  number,  as  it  has  the  potential  to 
be  reduced  by  employee  separations  or  increased  by  outside 
hiring.  Further,  and  more  significant  to  our  needs, 
government -wide  regulations  require  that  background 
investigations  be  updated  at  five-year  intervals.  This 
requirement  will  necessitate  a  level  of  "maintenance"  funding 
and  activity,  even  after  the  original  backlog  has  been 
completely  eliminated. 

Question:  How  many  background  investigations  will  you  conduct 
in  FY  95? 

Answer:  Based  on  current  circumstances,  we  plan  to  complete 
about  55  investigations  in  FY  1995. 

Question:   How  many  do  you  plan  to  conduct  in  FY  96? 

Answer:  As  with  FY  1995,  we  plan  to  complete  about  55 
background  investigations. 

TELECONFERENCING 

Question:  You  also  indicate  in  your  statement  that  your 
office  has  attempted  to  reduce  travel  costs  by  increasing  the 
use  of  teleconferencing.  How  much  have  you  saved  by  this 
practice? 

Answer:  Travel  costs  have  been  reduced  by  almost  $200,000  in 
the  past  two  Fiscal  Years.  It  would  be  a  vast  exaggeration  to 
say  that  teleconferencing  is  responsible  for  all  of  that 
savings,  but  some  portion  of  it  is  undoubtedly  attributable  to 
teleconferencing.  We  also  associate  increased  communication 
with  teleconferencing,  a  less  tangible  but  nonetheless 
valuable  benefit.  We  are  now  conducting  relatively  brief 
meetings  that  foster  efficient  operation,  but  would  not  be 
feasible  were  travel  required,  via  teleconference. 

Question:   Is  the  teleconferencing  equipment  expensive? 

Answer:  The  one-time  total  cost  for  four  audio  conference 
phones,  installed  in  four  major  locations,  was  $5,084. 

Question:  Have  you  purchased  the  equipment  or  are  you  leasing 
it? 

Answer:   We  purchased  the  equipment  in  FY  1994. 


Monday,  April  3,  1995. 
OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

WITNESSES 

BONNIE  R.  COHEN,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,  POUCY,  MANAGEMENT 

AND  BUDGET 
ROBERT  J.  LAMB,  DIRECTOR  OF  FISCAL  RESOURCES 
MARY  ANN  LAWLER,  DIRECTOR  OF  BUDGET 
BERNARD  G.  TOPPER,  BUDGET  OFFICER,  OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

Mr.  Regula.  The  Office  of  the  Secretary.  Okay,  Bonnie.  Wel- 
come. 

Ms.  Cohen.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  your  full  statement  will  be  made  part  of  the 
record  and  you  can  describe  your  activities  as  you  choose. 

prepared  statement 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Bonnie  R.  Cohen  follows:! 
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STATEMENT  OF  BONNIE  R.  COHEN 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY-POLICY,  MANAGEMENT  AND  BUDGET 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

FOR  INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGENOES 

April  3, 1995 

Mr.  Chairman: 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  in  support  of  the  19% 
Budget  for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  (OS)  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Over 
the  past  year,  we  have  worked  diligently  for  the  preservation,  management,  and 
proper  use  of  the  great  natural  and  cultural  resources  entrusted  to  the  Department's 
care.  The  support  of  this  Subcommittee  is  critical  to  the  success  of  this  Department 
and  we  appreciate  the  support  that  you  have  provided. 

Before  discussing  the  1996  budget  request,  I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to 
highlight  some  of  the  activities  that  have  taken  place  over  the  past  year.  The  OS 
continues  to  look  for  ways  to  improve  its  management,  streamline  procedures  and 
reduce  costs. 

As  the  Chief  Financial  Officer  for  the  Department,  I  am  working  to  improve  the 
Department's  financial  management.    Several  improvements  have  been  made  in 
this  area.  In  fiscal  year  1994,  the  Department  began  auditing  financial  statements  for 
each  bvireau  of  the  Department.   The  number  of  bureaus  receiving  an  unqualified 
opinion  increased  from  four  to  six  in  FY  1994,  a  50  percent  increase.  In  the  area  of 
management  controls,  the  Department  had  identified  3  high  risk  areas  to  OMB.   We 
corrected  one  area  in  1993  and  another  in  1994.  We  are  working  on  correcting  the 
third.   Beginning  in  FY  1994  and  continuing  this  year,  the  first  ever  review  of  all 
financial  operations  in  the  Department  was  made.   The  review  resulted  in  the 
Finance  Officers'  Partnership,  made  up  of  all  bureau  finance  officers,  devising  a  plan 
to  save  25  percent  of  the  cost  and  FTEs  in  finance  and  accoimting  through  1999. 

In  the  area  of  information  systems  management,  we  have  increased  the  bureaus' 
ADP  proou-ement  authority  by  up  to  500  percent,  commensurate  with  their  proven 
track  record  and  needs.  We  have  established  a  single  high  speed  network 
connecting  the  Department's  major  locations.   Over  49,000  Interior  employees  are 
linked  through  e-mail  including  all  of  the  OS  and  key  Departmental  and  bureau 
officials.  We  are  also  improving  access  to  the  Department's  vast  store  of 
information.  The  first  bureau  clearinghouse  describing  spatial  data  became 
available  via  Internet  in  January;  other  bureaus'  clearinghouses  will  follow. 

The  OS  has  made  great  strides  in  streamlining  and  improving  the  Department's 
procurement  function.  We  have  taken  a  leadership  role  in  the  use  of  electronic 
commerce.  It  is  currently  in  use  in  three  bureaus.  We  have  approximately  6,000 
purchase  cardholders  in  Interior,  used  in  local  procurement  traiwactions  for 
supplies  and  materials  that  total  roughly  $26  million  aimually.  Purchase  cards 
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eliminate  the  need  for  time  consuming  and  expensive  procurement  actions  for  the 
purchase  of  small  value  items  under  $2^00.  Without  the  purchase  card,  each  one  of 
these  purchases  costs  the  Federal  government  over  $50  to  process.  The  purchase 
card  cuts  right  through  those  costs. 

We  have  also  streamlined  more  than  70  percent  of  our  acquisition  regulations  and 
60  percent  of  the  property  management  regulations.  Finally,  we  have  re-delegated 
60  percent  of  procurement  authority  to  lower  levels  in  the  Department  and  made 
changes  in  personal  property  accoimtability  to  follow  the  same  procedures  used  by 
industry  eliminating  about  70  percent  of  our  property  inventory  requirements  and 
the  high  costs  of  keeping  and  updating  such  records.  Because  of  these 
improvements  and  procurement  reform  legislation,  we  project  a  30  percent  savings 
in  procurement  personnel  through  1999. 

The  Department  offered  buyouts  in  both  FY  1994  and  FY  1995  to  help  streamline  its 
workforce.  Department-wide  5,251  buyout  applications  have  been  accepted  to  date 
(currently  the  highest  level  of  any  of  the  domestic  Federal  agencies).  Of  these,  114 
were  in  the  OS.  The  use  of  buyouts  in  the  Department  has  been  a  very  effective  tool. 
When  the  streamlining  effort  began  in  FY  1993  the  Department's  FTE  target, 
adjusted  to  reflected  recent  changes  in  FTE  scorekeeping,  w£is  79,137  which  is  5,634 
more  than  the  73,503  currently  projected  to  be  used  in  FY  1995.  The  FTE  level  in  the 
OS  has  fallen  from  1,016  in  FY  1993  to  945  projected  for  FY  1995. 

As  you  can  see  from  these  examples,  the  OS  is  making  significant  progress  in 
streamlining  our  operations  Department-wide  and  reducing  costs  wherever 
possible. 

The  1996  Interior  budget  continues  to  support  our  efforts  to  carry  out  our  mission 
more  effectively  and  at  less  cost  by  proposing  program  redirection,  reinvention,  and 
streamlining.  It  places  a  high  priority  on  inaeasing  the  availability  of  independent 
science  for  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  general  public;  represents  continued  care  of 
the  Nation's  natural  and  cultural  resources;  commits  to  the  full  realization  of  the 
Federal  Indian  policy  of  govemment-to-govemment  relationships  with  Indian 
tribes;  and  focuses  on  developing  special  regional  partnerships  to  better  vmderstand 
the  biodiversity  of  the  Nation's  Federal  lands.  The  OS  is  responsible  for  overseeing 
the  bureaus  and  offices  of  the  Department  as  they  carry  out  their  duties  within  these, 
as  well  as  the  Department's  various  other  programs  and  initiatives,  and  its 
important  day-to-day  responsibilities.   Managing  the  Department's  programs  is 
extraordinarily  challenging,  yet  the  request  for  funding  for  the  OS  remains  relatively 
modest  in  keeping  with  the  tight  financial  times  we  are  all  facing. 

The  OS  budget  request  totals  $67,022,000,  including  $65,022,000  for  Salaries  and 
Expenses,  and  $2,000,000  for  the  Office  of  Construction  Management.  The  request 
for  departmental  management  represents  less  than  two  thirds  of  one  percent  of  our 
total  budget  request.  We  are  interested  in  holding  overhead  costs  to  ttie  absolute 
minimum  and  believe  we  have  done  so  in  the  OS.   The  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  an  extremely  diverse  mission  as  evidenced  by  the  ten  bureaus  that  comprise  the 
Department.  Our  tasks  have  a  common  natural  resources  theme,  but  this  motif  is 
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carried  out  in  a  wide  range  of  distinct  activities  from  visitor  protection  activities  of 
the  National  Park  Service  to  earthquake  morutoring  by  the  Geological  Survey  to  the 
leasing  of  mineral  development  on  public  lands.  In  a  Department  as  diverse  as  this 
Department,  it  is  essentiaJ  that  we  have  a  minimum  level  of  policy,  coordination 
and  collaboration.  This  is  the  activity  that  takes  place  in  the  OS.  The  multifaceted 
nature  of  this  Department  is  well  known  by  this  Subcommittee.  In  fact,  your  work 
mirrors  this  fact  very  well.   Interior  has  more  appropriations  accounts  —  more  than 
250  —  than  any  other  agency  because  of  its  numerous  current,  permanent,  trust  and 
receipt  accounts.   Interior's  appropriations  fund  activities  under  as  many 
authorizing  laws  as  the  combined  total  of  those  laws  applying  to  the  Departments  of 
Justice,  Education,  Labor,  Commerce,  Transportation  and  Agriculture.  In  addition, 
the  Department  is  highly  dispersed  geographically,  operating  at  an  estimated  2,500 
locations.   Because  of  this  complexity  and  diversity  of  missions,  a  minimum  of 
centralized  coordination  is  required. 

The  request  includes  savings  derived  through  streamlining;  increases  for  fixed  cost 
adjustments,  such  as  pay;  and  some  modest  program  increases  for  new  statutory 
responsibilities  related  to  Indian  Trust  funds,  for  Administrative  Law  Judges  to 
reduce  the  high  backlog  of  probate  cases,  and  for  automated  persormel  systems. 

With  respect  to  the  OS  budget,  it  should  be  noted  that  in  addition  to  its  policy 
development  and  coordination  function,  the  OS  devotes  a  significant  portion  of  the 
FTE  and  funding  is  for  operational,  direct  services  to  bureaus,  rather  than  for 
oversight  activities.  These  activities  include,  among  others,  the  Offices  of  Hearings 
and  Appeals  and  Aircraft  Services.  These  offices  provide  services  across  the  entire 
Department.  For  example,  the  Office  of  Hearings  and  Appeals  holds  hearings  and 
adjudicates  cases  including,  but  not  limited  to,  grazing,  endangered  species,  surface 
mining,  and  Indian  probate.  The  Office  of  Aircraft  Services  provides  aircraft  and 
aircraft  services  that  support  bureau  programs  including  range,  wilderness  and 
other  natural  resource  management;  fire  suppression;  and  law  enforcement. 

In  addition,  because  of  increases  for  cost  of  living  and  locality  pay  adjustments, 
personnel  costs  have  increased  in  spite  of  FTE  reductions  associated  with 
streamlining.  The  OS  has  reduced  the  number  of  FTE  by  over  six  percent  since  FY 
1994  as  a  result  of  streamlining  activities. 

The  OS  budget  request  maintains  cvirrent  operating  levels  for  most  offices.  Increases 
are  being  requested  to  fvmd  new  and /or  one-time  fvmding  needs  and  to  enhance 
services  to  the  Indian  commimity. 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

I  would  like  to  highlight  some  of  the  changes  we  have  proposed  for  the  1996  budget. 
The  1996  estimate  for  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  appropriation  is  an  inaease  of 
$2,543,000  from  the  1995  appropriation,  of  which  $1,276,000  is  for  fixed  cost 
adjustments,  such  as  cost  of  living  pay  increases.   Pursuant  to  The  American  Indian 
Trust  Fund  Management  Reform  Act  of  1994,  $447,000  is  being  requested  to  fund  the 
new  Office  of  Special  Trustee  for  American  Indians.  The  Sjjedal  Trustee  will 
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oversee  and  coordinate  reforms  within  the  Department  of  practices  relating  to  the 
Secretary's  responsibilities  for  the  management  and  control  of  Indian  trust  funds. 
In  addition,  $360,000  is  being  requested  for  the  Office  of  Hearings  and  App)eals  to 
expedite  Indian  probate  activities  and  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  Indian 
community.  Over  the  last  few  years  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  been 
streantlining  its  processes,  becoming  more  efficient  and  reducing  its  casework 
backlog.  The  result  has  been  an  increase  in  the  Office  of  Hearings  and  Appeals 
workload. 

The  budget  also  requests  $128,000  for  contractual  support  associated  with  the  Main 
Interior  Building  Renovation  Project  scheduled  to  begin  in  1996  by  the  General 
Services  Administration.   The  renovation  will  correct  deficiencies  in  meeting  fire, 
health,  and  safety  regulations.   The  Department  is  required  to  coordinate  moves  to 
swing  space  until  the  renovation  is  complete  in  2003. 

In  support  of  personnel  and  other  administrative  services  streamlining  initiatives, 
one-time  funding  of  $300,000  is  requested  to  provide  supervisors  and  managers  the 
necessary  ADP  hardware  and  software  and  associated  training  needed  to  utilize  the 
automated  systems  that  will  be  employed.  These  systems  will  provide  supervisors 
and  managers  with  greater  flexibility  in  managing  their  personnel  responsibilities 
while  reducing  both  the  FTEs  and  the  costs  of  providing  these  administrative 
services. 

Construction  Management 

The  1996  budget  request  for  the  Office  of  Construction  Management  maintaiits  its 
current  level  of  operation,  and  offsets  nearly  all  fixed  cost  increases  by  reducing  one 
FTE  and  associated  funding. 

Conclusion 

This  concludes  my  opening  statement,  Mr.  Chairman.   I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  these  matters  with  you.  I  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  the 
Committee  may  have  v^rith  regard  to  this  request. 
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Opening  Statement 

Ms.  Cohen.  Thank  you.  I  would  like  to  give  a  brief  overview  of 
our  activities  for  the  past  year.  I  know  the  Secretary  has  testified 
before  you  on  our  program  objectives,  which  include  the  science 
agencies  and  providing  good  science  for  regulatory  decisions. 

Mr.  Regula.  Better  known  as  the  National  Biological  Survey? 

Ms.  Cohen.  And  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  and  the  Bureau  of 
Mines.  Those  are  very  important  to  the  Secretary's  goals.  Also  im- 
portant is  entrepreneurial  management  in  the  Park  Service.  We 
have  legislation  that  we  hope  will  be  passed  this  year. 

We  also  of  course  have  an  emphasis  on  increasing  self-govern- 
ance. But  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  about  what  we  have  been 
doing  in  administration  for  the  past  year.  I  think  we  have  some 
very  significant  accomplishments,  although  some  of  our  activities 
are  really  just  midway. 

We  have  provided  E-mail  now  to  over  50,000  employees  of  the 
Department.  Joyce  talked  about  that.  It  is  really  very  important  for 
a  department  as  far-flung  as  this  is,  for  people  to  be  able  to  com- 
municate more  directly.  When  we  announced  our  REGO  plans,  the 
Secretary  was  able  to  talk  via  satellite  with  many  of  the  bureaus 
and  many  of  the  people  of  the  Department.  Video  conferencing  is 
a  big  improvement  here. 

Mr.  Regula.  How  much  is  REGO  going  to  save  us? 

reinventing  government — REGO 

Ms.  Cohen.  We  have  different  parts  of  REGO  that  will  save  dif- 
ferent amounts  of  money.  In  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  it  will  be 
$9  million  by  2000.  I  would  like  to  touch  on  that.  I  was  going  to 
come  back  to  REGO  at  the  end,  but  I  think  it  is  important.  We 
have  made  our  REGO  announcement,  and  I  know  that  we  have 
briefed  you.  Many  of  the  activities  that  we  propose  in  REGO  really 
require  that  we  be  funded  in  1996  at  basically  the  1995  level  with 
some  increase.  They  don't  assume  an  abrupt  downsizing. 

Some  of  the  savings  require  careful  planning,  for  example,  they 
require  additional  automated  systems.  And  so  I  would  like  to, 
throughout  this  presentation,  make  a  plea  for  steady  funding  of  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  because  it  provides  the  coordination  for 
REGO.  It  is  not  that  we  don't  think  savings  can  be  made.  We  think 
they  can  be  made.  But  not  abruptly. 

In  this  current  environment,  if  we  were  forced  to  downsize  dra- 
matically, particularly  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  where  close  to 
90  percent  of  our  expenses  are  either  personnel  or  fixed  costs,  we 
would  need  time  to  phase  down. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS  IN  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

Talking  again,  though,  about  the  kinds  of  things  we  have  accom- 
plished in  the  last  year,  we  have  implemented  a  purchase  card  sys- 
tem. I  mean  there  is  a  lot  of  talk  about  how  much  it  costs  a  govern- 
ment employee  to  go  out  and  buy  a  ruler,  but  we  are  really  in  the 
forefront  of  permitting  employees  to  use  purchase  cards,  like  credit 
cards,  for  purchases  less  than  $2,500.  In  the  past  year,  we  think 
that  people  would  have  made  purchases  of  close  to  $30  million 
using  these  cards. 
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We  are  in  the  process  of  streamlining  the  procurement  and  prop- 
erty regulations.  We  are  adopting  procedures  that  are  used  in  the 
private  sector.  We  raised  the  threshold  for  accountable  property  to 
cut  down  on  the  amount  of  paperwork  people  have  to  do.  We  have 
instituted  financial  management  best  practices. 

We  created  a  council  of  the  CFOs  from  all  of  the  different  bu- 
reaus. They  have  been  meeting  routinely.  They  have  had  retreats 
to  look  over  all  of  the  financial  operations  of  the  Department,  and 
have  proposed  streamlining  across  the  Department.  In  the  auto- 
mated procurement  area,  because  of  our  efforts  there,  we  have  been 
able  to  raise  our  authority  to  purchase  automated  systems  to  $10 
million  from  $2.5  million.  So  as  I  said,  I  think  we  have  done  a  lot 
in  the  administrative  area. 

We  have  a  lot  we  plan  to  do.  We  have  increased  the  number  of 
clean  audits  in  the  Department  bureau  by  bureau,  from  four  to  six. 
We  have  been  working  very  closely  with  the  Park  Service,  we  have 
talked  to  Debbie  about  this.  We  anticipate,  and  I  know  the  Park 
Service  anticipates,  that  they  will  get  a  clean  audit  this  year.  They 
are  really  working  very  hard  to  correct  the  weaknesses  that  were 
identified  before. 

This  is  a  high  priority  of  the  Secretary's,  because  of  the  proposals 
we  have  before  Congress  to  raise  additional  money  for  the  Park 
Service.  We  think  it  is  important  that  people  have  confidence  in 
their  financial  systems,  so  we  have  a  big  effort  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Regula.  This  would  be  money  in  fees,  concessionaires,  in 
other  words,  external  to  the  money  that  we  budget? 

Ms.  Cohen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  And  those  are  probably  areas  where  there  is  more 
likely  to  be  carelessness? 

Ms.  Cohen.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  mean  I  think  any  time  there 
is — particularly  with  the  fees,  as  Joyce  said,  when  there  is  cash  ex- 
changing hands,  you  want  to  be  extra  careful  that  it  is  fully  ac- 
counted for.  And  so  we  are  working  on  those  systems.  We  have  the 
same  challenges  that  Joyce  has  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary.  We 
have  to  take  account  of  the  pay  rate  increase.  We  are  downsizing. 
We  will  have  approximately,  counting  last  year  and  this  year, 
about  120  to  130  buyouts  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 

We  also  have  new  requirements.  We  have  the  Office  of  the  Spe- 
cial Trustee,  and  we  always  have  and  hopefully  in  the  future  will 
have  less,  but  we  have  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion and  Merit  System  Protection  Board  complaint  settlements.  Of 
our  total  requested  increase  of  $2.5  million,  half  is  to  cover  the  un- 
controllable costs  and  half  is  to  cover  new  program  increases.  We 
have  about  half-million  dollars  for  the  Office  of  Special  Trustee  for 
American  Indians  with  four  FTEs.  We  have  $360,000  for  additional 
staff  for  hearings  and  appeals  on  Indian  matters,  an  office  that  is 
really  understaffed  and  has  had  big  backlogs. 

FUNDING  reductions  IMPACT 

Mr.  Regula.  Have  you  given  any  thought  to  what  you  will  do  if 
you  have  less  than  you  had  last  year? 
Ms.  Cohen.  Yes. 
Mr.  Regula.  I  hope  you  have. 
Ms.  Cohen.  We  have.  I  think  it  will  be  very  difficult. 
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Mr.  Regula.  I  understand  that. 

Ms.  Cohen.  There  are  obviously  some  areas  where,  and  I  think 
this  is  true  for  the  Department  as  a  whole,  an  across-the-board  de- 
crease would  be  very  difficult  to  implement.  I  just  talked  about 
hearings  and  appeals.  That  is  an  area  where  we  probate  Indian  es- 
tates. Indian  wills  take  two  to  three  years  to  process.  So  a  reduc- 
tion there  in  the  Indian  community,  I  think  one  would  argue, 
would  be  intolerable. 

We  have  other  functions  that  we  would  have  to  take  a  careful 
look  at,  and  I  think  with  any  reduction  there  would  be  some  activi- 
ties that  we  would  have  to  stop  doing,  some  coordination  that  we 
now  provide  that  we  may  have  to  rely  on  a  bureau's  initiative  more 
directly. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  at  least  you  thought  about  it.  So  if  there  is 
a  need  to  do  so,  you  will  not  be  totally  without  some  ideas  of  how 
to  meet  the  challenge. 

Ms.  Cohen.  Right. 

Mr.  Regula.  Go  ahead. 

requested  increases 

Ms.  Cohen.  I  was  talking  about  the  increases.  We  have  also 
asked  for  $300,000  for  additional  automated  systems.  Again,  this 
is  like  the  Inspector  General's  Office.  We  are  making  increased  use 
of  automated  systems.  We  are  increasing  their  compatibility  be- 
tween the  bureaus  and  within  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  and  we 
think  it  is  important  to  move  forward  there  so  that  we  can  achieve 
additional  reductions  efficiently. 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  look  for  every  opportunity  you  have  to  com- 
bine functions  or  to  avoid  duplication?  I  assume  that  in  an  organi- 
zation as  large  as  Interior  there  has  got  to  be  some  duplicative  ef- 
forts taking  place. 

Ms.  Cohen.  We  have  been  taking  a  careful  look  at  that  over  the 
last  two  years,  and  with  increased  emphasis  in  this  environment 
I  think  we  have  achieved  some  real  reduction  in  duplication,  par- 
ticularly in  the  personnel  area.  We  are  now  doing  that  in  purchas- 
ing. I  talked  about  the  best  practices  in  the  finance  area.  So  we  are 
looking  at  basically  all  of  the  administrative  functions  of  the  De- 
partment to  try  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  as  I  understand  it,  you  have  a  state  of  the  art 
in  procurement. 

Ms.  Cohen.  We  like  to  think  so.  I  think  we  have  some  very  good 
people  there.  It  is  headed  by  Paul  Denett.  And  as  I  said,  they  per- 
mitted us  additional  purchasing  authority  and  we  have  been  very 
active  with  the  President  in  reducing  regulations  in  purchasing, 
having  the  purchasing  card.  So  I  think  we  have  been  doing  good 
things  and  particularly  with  the  IDEAS  system  in  the  procurement 
area,  for  which  we  have  asked  for  an  increase.  We  hope  to  keep 
that  increase  and  implement  it  over  the  year,  because  that  would 
really  increase  efficiency  in  the  purchasing  area. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay.  Do  you  have  any  further  comments? 

Ms.  Cohen.  Well,  I  would  like  to  return  to  my  earlier  plea.  The 
Office  of  the  Secretary  is  less  than  1  percent  of  the  total  budget  of 
the  Department,  but  it  will  be  very  important,  particularly  over  the 
next  year.  There  is  so  much  pressure  for  downsizing  and  the  lead- 
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ership  really  comes  from  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  Of  course  if 
I  were  in  a  bureau,  I  would  probably  be  making  a  similar  state- 
ment, but  I  think  it  is  legitimate  for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary.  We 
coordinate  the  policy  for  the  Department,  and  right  now  we  are  co- 
ordinating and  leading  REGO  II. 

Mr.  Regula.  Are  you  finished? 

Ms.  Cohen.  Yes. 

GPRA  REQUIREMENTS 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay.  Do  you  anticipate  any  problems  in  developing 
a  comprehensive  five-year  strategic  plan,  and  annual  performance 
plans  for  all  of  your  programs  two  years  from  now  as  required  by 
GPRA? 

Ms.  Cohen.  No,  we  are  working  very  hard  in  that  area  now.  We 
are  using  the  Park  Service  as  the  first  model  agency.  We  have  put 
a  team  together  across  the  Department  and  we  recognize  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law  and  it  is  a  priority  of  ours.  So  we  don't  an- 
ticipate any  problem. 

Mr.  Regula.  Have  you  moved  any  functions  to  other  agencies 
within  Interior  in  the  process  of  downsizing? 

Ms.  Cohen.  We  have  moved,  not  functions,  but  some  responsibil- 
ities, and  we  would  anticipate  continuing  to  do  that,  and  probably 
will  identify  additional  lead  bureaus  in  some  areas.  But  as  I 
touched  on,  in  the  case  of  personnel,  there  are  some  functions  that 
used  to  be  more  centralized  that  we  have  delegated  down  to  the  bu- 
reaus. And  our  REGO  II  plan  calls  for  analysis  and  additional  re- 
delegation  of  responsibilities  to  the  bureaus. 

Mr.  Regula.  Speaking  to  the  government  performance  or  GPRA, 
initially  there  are  only  two  programs  that  volunteered  under 
OMB's  first  round  of  pilot  projects,  royalty  management  and  the 
North  American  Waterfowl  Plan.  Have  these  programs  developed 
performance  plans  and  program  goals? 

Ms.  Cohen.  I  think  they  are  well  on  their  way.  They  have  had 
special  groups  associated  with  them.  I  should  say  that  they  weren't 
the  only  two.  In  fact,  we  had  10  or  11  programs  offer  to  be  pilots, 
and  then  0MB  asked  us  to  nominate  two.  So  we  have  a  number 
of  bureaus  who  have  been  very  interested  in  this. 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  any  of  your  proposals  on  downsizing  or 
reinventing  government  require  authorizing  committee  action?  And 
if  so,  have  you  requested  the  appropriate  committees  to  act? 

Ms.  Cohen.  Yes,  some  require  authorization.  Some  of  our  propos- 
als, are  for  1997,  for  example,  the  MMS,  which  would  require  legis- 
lation, is  1997.  The  TLA,  we  have  a  reprogramming  in  1995,  and 
then  we  will  be  implementing  that  in  1996,  but  that  wouldn't  re- 
quire legislation  just  reprogramming  authority. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  you  think  that  in  most  of  your  things,  you  are 
in  good  shape,  but  of  course  you  got  BLM,  you  have  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  which  requires  reauthorization. 

Ms.  Cohen.  Yes. 

U.S.  geological  survey  mapping 

Mr.  Regula.  The  press  release  on  REGO  includes  a  quote  from 
the  Secretary  which  states  that,  quote,  "they.  Congress,  targeted 
services  only  the  Federal  Government  can  do."  And  this  quote  re- 
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fers  to  cuts  in  essential  government  science  programs.  I  am  a  bit 
confused  by  the  Secretary's  proposal  on  REGO  II  to  eliminate  map- 
ping performed  by  the  Geological  Survey.  Who  would  do  it  if  they 
don't? 

Ms.  Cohen.  I  don't  think  that  is  his  proposal.  I  think  the  REGO 
II  was  submitted  or  issued  in  summary  form.  I  think  that  USGS 
anticipates  that  they  will  be  able  to  do  much  more  contracting  of 
mapping,  but  they  would  continue  to  have  the  responsibility  for 
mapping.  I  think  they  recognize,  the  Secretary  recognizes,  that 
they  really  are  the  only  agency  that  can  do  that  successfully  and 
it  is  a  Federal  function. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  what  you  are  saying  is  there  is  going  to  be  an 
effort  to  privatize  some  of  the  functions? 

Ms.  Cohen.  Yes.  But  not  the  responsibility.  It  would  be  similar 
I  think  probably  to  the  U.S.  census,  where  the  government  has  the 
responsibility  for  the  census  and  often  they  contract  out  some  of 
the  data  collection. 

RESTRUCTURING  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY  ACCOUNT 

Mr.  Regula.  An  issue  was  raised  to  the  committee  this  year  to 
consider  some  restructuring  of  some  of  the  activities  and 
subactivities  for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  salaries  and  expenses 
account.  The  concern  was  that  the  account  is  becoming  increasingly 
cumbersome  to  manage.  Can  you  briefly  explain  why  this  request 
was  made,  what  efficiencies  might  be  realized  if  the  committee 
agreed  to  approve  the  changes? 

Ms.  Cohen.  Well,  I  think  that  this  is  similar  to  a  proposal  we 
made  last  year  for  BLM.  It  is  really  a  little  like  streamlining,  it  is 
a  question  of  paperwork.  We  now  are  required,  for  example,  to  sub- 
mit to  you  any  changes  that  are  more  than  10  percent  or  more 
than  $250,000.  In  the  case  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  in  some 
object  classes,  that  would  be  changes  of  $65,000  or  more.  And  that 
would  mean,  for  example,  if  we  were  just  changing  one  person,  we 
might  have  to  submit  that  up  here.  So  it  is  not  a  question  of  not 
providing  you  with  information,  but  just  trying  to  be  more  efficient 
about  it. 

Mr.  Regula.  Take  care  of,  internally,  the  small  things? 

Ms.  Cohen.  Right. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay.  I  think  that  is  all  we  need.  You  will  have 
questions  for  the  record. 

Ms.  Cohen.  Thank  you. 

[Additional  committee  questions  and  answers  for  the  record  fol- 
lows:] 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
OFHCE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 


OVERVIEW 


Of  the  $2.5  million  requested  over  the  1995  enacted  level,  $1.3  million  is  for 
fixed  cost  adjustments  such  as  cost  of  living  pay  increases.    There  are  increases 
above  the  enacted  level  totaling  $1.2  million  for  various  iiutiatives  including  a  new 
Office  of  Special  Trustee  for  American  Indians,  and  for  the  Office  of  Hearings  and 
Appeals  for  work  on  Indian  Probate  cases  and  other  Indian  matters. 


GENERAL  QUESTIONS 

Question:  It  is  Ukely  that  the  Committee's  funding  allocation  for  Fiscal  Year 
1996  will  be  lower  than  in  Fiscal  Year  1995.  What  programs  would  you  reduce  or 
eUminate  in  your  budget  request,  assuming  you  had  to  operate  at  the  1995  enacted 
level,  a  5%  reduction  and  a  10%  reduction? 

Answer    Freezing  or  reducing  funding  for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  would 
be  particularly  detrimental  in  an  account  which  is  primarily  salaries  and  affected  by 
uncontrollable  costs  such  as  locality  pay.  We  do  believe  it  would  be  possible  to 
accelerate  the  implementation  of  Phase  Two  of  the  National  Performance  review. 
That  proposal  assumes  a  $1  million  reduction  in  The  Office  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Department  is  now  in  the  process  of  determining  the  specifics  of  the  reduction  and 
will  follow  up  with  details  for  the  Subcommittee  shortly. 

The  Department  believes  that  cuts  of  5  to  10  percent  go  well  beyond  what 
would  be  required  imder  the  spending  cap  reductions  recently  passed  by  the  House. 
Offices  throughout  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  such  as  Environmental  Policy  and 
Compliance,  Acquisition  and  Property  Management,  Information  Resources 
Management,  and  Aircraft  Services  would  have  to  reduce  personnel,  likely  through 
a  Reduction-in-Force  rather  than  in  a  planned,  orderly  process  as  envisioned  in  the 
Rego  II  analysis.  Considerable  disruption  would  result.  If  reductions  of  5  percent  or 
10  percent  occurred,  the  impacts  on  bureau  programs  and  Departmental  operations 
would  be  severe. 

Question:  Your  budget  refers  to  streamlining  savings  and  efficiencies  made 
imder  the  National  Performance  Review  initiative.   Can  you  provide  for  the  record 
the  specific  savings  totals  that  have  been  achieved  since  1992  and  how  those  savings 
have  been  applied  -  to  deficit  reduction,  new  programs? 

Answer:  Since  1992,  the  number  of  FTE  funded  from  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary,  Salaries  and  Expenses  appropriation  has  been  reduced  by  TJ,  from  627  to 
550  in  1996,  or  a  reduction  of  over  12%.  In  order  to  maxinuze  the  productivity  given 
the  limited  resources,  OS  vmdertook  an  extensive  review  to  determine  the  number 
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and  nature  of  positions  and  the  amount  of  funding  needed  by  each  of  the  OS  offices 
and  activities.  In  FY  1993  alone,  OS  cut  31  FTE.  Most  of  the  savings  from  the 
reduction  in  FTE  use  were  used  to  absorb  increases  in  fixed  costs.  There  have  been 
no  significant  programmatic  increases  since  1992;  in  each  year  since  1992  the  enacted 
appropriation  has  been  less  than  the  request. 

The  request  for  FY  1996  includes  programmatic  increases  for  the  Office  of 
Special  Trustee,  which  is  a  statutory  requirement;  additional  staff  in  the  Office  of 
Hearings  and  Appeals  to  cover  an  increase  in  Indian  probate  cases;  oversight  of  the 
movement  of  the  main  Interior  building  occupants  during  the  renovation  of  the 
building;  and  ADP  hardware  and  software  needed  to  permit  implementation  of 
certain  streamlining  measures. 

Question:  How  do  the  FTE  totals  from  1992  compare  to  the  proposed  1996 
levels?  Please  provide  a  breakout  by  account. 

Answer  The  following  table  provides  a  comparison  of  FTE  levels: 

FY  1992  FY  1996 

FTE  FTE  Difference 

Salaries  &  Expenses 627  550  -77 

Office  of  Construction  Mgmt 20  17  -3 

Working  Capital  Fund 349  326  -23 

Reimbursements _66  103  +37 

Totals 1,062  996  -66 

Question:  Can  you  give  the  Committee  a  brief  summary  of  some  of  the 
major  accomplishments  achieved  in  your  streamlining  efforts  -  particularly  those 
that  have  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  program  funds  and  FTE's? 

Answer  OS  has  implemented  several  streamliiung  initiatives  including  the 
closing  of  the  Office  of  Environmental  Policy  and  Compliance's  Chicago,  Illinois, 
regional  office,  and  the  Office  of  Hearings  and  Appeals'  Rapid  City,  South  Dakota, 
regional  office;  trimming  persoimel  in  every  office  where  possible,  which  includes 
reductions  in  virtually  every  office  under  the  Policy,  Management  and  Budget 
activity;  coi\solidating  the  administrative  officer  functions  in  the  Offices  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  -  Land  and  Minerals  Management  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  - 
Water  and  Science;  and  co-locating  offices  under  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Human  Resources  in  order  to  share  administrative  and  clerical  staff.   As  mentioned 
above,  we  have  reduced  FTEs  by  12  percent  since  1992. 

In  addition,  OS  has  reduced  funding  for  general  operating  costs  where 
possible,  including  reductions  in  printing,  communications,  contractual  services 
and  supplies.  This  trend  will  continue  as  a  result  of  the  savings  generated  from 
future  streanUining  initiatives. 
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Question:  What  specific  progress  have  you  made  in  FY  1995  in 
administrative  savings  and  what  are  your  plans  for  achieving  savings  in  FY  1996? 

Answer:  During  1994  and  1995,  OS  identified  administrative  savings  in  areas 
other  than  personnel  compensation  totaUng  $896,000.   In  1996,  OS  will  continue  to 
look  for  ways  to  reduce  admirustrative  costs  through  streamlining  and  redefining 
the  current  poUcy  and  operations  functions  carried  out  by  OS.  Reductions  will  be 
achieved  by  flattening  the  organizational  structure  by  removing  some  of  the  middle 
management  layers;  consoUdating  administrative  officers  functions;  enhancing 
productivity  through  software  upgrades  and  additional  computer  capacity  at  the 
professional  level;  and  analyzing  the  operations  functions  such  as  printing, 
procurement,  and  training  to  determine  the  best  source  for  those  services,  e.g.,  in- 
house,  privatization,  or  central  administrative  service  unit. 

Question:  I  tmderstand  that  a  last  round  of  Federal  buy-out's  have  been 
offered.  How  many  FTE  reductions  at  Interior  have  occurred  since  the  early-out 
program  was  begun  and  how  many  will  occur  under  this  last  roimd? 

Answer  In  FY  1994,  the  Departinent  accepted  3,086  buyouts.  Because  most  of 
the  FY  1994  buyouts  were  effective  in  May  1994,  which  was  in  the  third  quarter  of 
the  fiscal  year,  the  FTE  savings  associated  with  those  buyouts  was  about  1,250  FTE 
(3,000  times  5/12).  The  buyouts  made  a  significant  conh-ibution  to  reducing  FTE 
usage  in  FY  1994  which  was  76^71,  or  1,082  below  the  target  of  77,453. 

The  nvimber  of  FY  1995  buyouts  in  the  Department  is  still  being  tallied;  the 
current  count  is  4,226  buyouts.  Many  of  the  employees  accepting  buyouts  in  FY  1995 
will  not  leave  the  rolls  imtil  FY  1996  and  FY  1997;  an  exact  accounting  of  departure 
date  by  fiscal  year  is  not  yet  available. 

In  the  OS,  there  were  73  buyouts  accepted  in  FY  1994  and  an  estimated  40  in 
FY  1995.  While  we  will  need  funding  to  pay  the  buyout  incentive  payment  (up  to 
$25,000)  and  accumulated  leave  balandes,  the  buyouts  have  proved  an  excellent 
means  to  reduce  the  number  of  senior  level  positions  in  the  office  without  the 
disruption  and  turmoil  of  a  reduction-in-force. 

Projected  FTE  usage  for  the  Departinent  for  FY  1995,  based  on  actiaal  FTE 
usage  through  March  18,  1995,  and  historical  usage  tt'ends  is  about  73,500,  or  2,840 
below  the  current  FY  1995  target  of  76>40.  However,  this  projection  does  not  fully 
reflect  all  FY  1995  buyouts,  and  actual  FTE  usage  is  expected  to  be  lower  than  73,500. 

Question:  For  the  benefit  of  the  new  members  of  the  Committee,  can  you 
restate  the  total  number  of  FTE  reductions  for  the  Departinent  of  the  Interior 
required  under  the  President's  five  year  downsizing  program,  where  you  are  now  as 
a  result  of  the  Congressionally  passed  early  out  and  how  you  expect  to  achieve  the 
balance  of  FTE  reductions  to  comply  with  the  President's  directive? 
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Answen  By  FY  1999,  Interior  estimates  it  will  reduce  its  full-time  equivalent 
employment  to  72,108,  a  reduction  of  a  net  5,800  full-time  equivalent  staff-years 
(FTEs)  from  a  FY  1993  base  level  of  77,937,  an  overall  reduction  of  8.8  percent.  This 
net  number  reflects  a  reduction  of  6,800  permanent  staff,  offset  by  a  special  allocation 
of  1,000  new  FTEs  for  seasonal  employment.  We  plan  to  achieve  the  reduction 
target  whenever  possible  by  a  combination  of  buyouts,  early  retirement,  and 
attrition. 

FY  1994  staffing  was  76^71  FTEs,  a  level  which  partially  reflected  about  3,000 
buyouts  accepted  in  May  1994.  The  FTE  target  for  FY  1995  is  76340.  However,  in 
FY  1995,  DOI  will  be  accepting  about  4,434  more  buyouts.  Therefore,  the  FTE  usage 
projected  for  FY  1995  will  be  substantially  imder  that  target  -  a  total  of  about  73,500. 

The  FTE  targets  for  1997, 1998,  and  1999  call  for  reducing  staff  gradually  to  the 
level  of  72,108  FTEs.  DOI  will  be  able  to  achieve  those  reductions  through  buyouts, 
early  retirement,  and  normal  attrition.   However,  office  consolidations  and  closures 
required  by  budget  cuts  could  possibly  result  in  some  reductions-in-force.  Also, 
some  employees  affected  by  office  closures  will  resign  or  retire  rather  than  accept  a 
transfer  to  a  different  job  assignment.  Since  budget  cuts  and  related  office  closures 
are  not  known  at  this  time,  no  estimate  of  that  number  has  been  made. 


GOVERNMENT  PERFORMANCE  AND  RESULTS  ACT 

As  you  know,  several  years  ago.  Congress  passed  the  Government 
Performance  and  Results  Act  sponsored  by  Senator  Roth  and  Congressman  dinger 
and  embraced  by  President  Clinton.  This  legislation  has  become  the  cornerstone  of 
federal  efforts  to  make  agencies  more  accountable  by  emphasizing  a  more  results- 
oriented  government.  It  also  provides  the  taxpayer  with  a  dear  idea  of  how  tax 
dollars  are  being  spent. 

Question:  Initially,  there  were  only  two  programs  that  volunteered  imder 
OMB's  first  round  of  pilot  projects  (Royalty  Management  Program  and  the  North 
American  Waterfowl  Management  Program).     Have  these  programs  developed 
performance  plans  and  program  goals? 

Answer  Yes,  these  program  pilots  have  developed  performance  indicators 
and  program  goals  and  have  monitored  progress  accordingly.  Performance  reports 
have  been  sent  to  OMB  as  required. 

Question:  Were  these  used  to  justify  increases  in  the  FY  1996  budget? 

Answer  No,  under  GPRA's  requirements  to  be  selected  as  a  program 
performance  pilot,  no  inaease  could  be  expected  as  a  result. 
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Question:  Are  there  other  programs  within  the  Department  that  have  begvm 
to  develop  performance  plans  and  program  goals? 

Answer:  Yes,  two  additional  GPRA  pilots  have  been  selected.  These  are  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  role  in  the  Northwest  Forest  Plan,  and  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  National  Water  Quality  Assessment  (NAWQA)  program.    Comprehensive 
performance  indicators  are  also  being  developed  within  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  and  Office  of  Surface  Mining. 

Question:  Do  the  performance  goals  and  indicators  address  program  activity 
level  (i.e.  how  much  activity)  or  program  outcomes  (i.e.  the  effect  of  that  activity)  or 
both? 

Answer:  The  performance  indicators  that  have  been  developed  as  part  of  the 
GPRA  pilot  program  as  well  as  indicators  in  the  bureaus  mentioned  previously 
address  a  full  range  of  outcome  and  output  measures. 

Question:   How  do  you  intend  to  use  this  information  in  the  futiire? 

Answen  Strategic  planning  iivformation,  including  performance  indicators 
and  measures,  will  be  used  by  policy  and  administrative  managers  to  make  program 
and  resource  decisions. 

Question:  Will  you  be  making  year  to  year  comparisons  of  the  same 
performance  indicators? 

Answen  Yes,  we  will  compare  current  performance  with  past  performance 
and  monitor  progress  towards  future  strategic  goals. 

Question:  Will  managers  be  able  to  track  program  performance  with  periodic 
reports  throughout  the  year,  so  that  the  information  can  help  the  agencies  "manage 
for  results"? 

Answer:  Yes,  we  hope  to  automate  the  performance  data  within  the 
Department  to  allow  managers  the  ability  to  track  on  an  ongoing  basis  their 
programs'  performance. 


REINVENTING  GOVERNMENT  II 

The  President  and  Secretary  Babbitt  announced  last  week  phase  II  of  the 
President's  downsizing  plan.  The  press  release  emphasized  coiisolidations, 
privatizations,  reorganizations,  program  elimination  and  recommendations  for 
program  responsibilities  to  be  transferred  to  state  governments.  Similar  aiteria  was 
used  by  the  appropriations  conrunittee  earlier  this  year  on  H.R.  5811,  the  1995 


rescission  bill.  The  President  claims  savings  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  of 
$3.8  billion  and  a  reduction  of  2000  FTE  over  five  years. 

Question:  The  President's  FY  96  budget  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  is 
$600  million  over  FY  95  enacted,  why  weren't  these  savings  irutiatives  considered  in 
FY  96? 

Answen  The  FY  1996  budget  reflects  a  number  of  trade-offs  and  program 
reductions,  as  well  as  continued  implementation  of  NPR  I  streamlining  activities,  to 
achieve  a  net  discretionary  total  of  $6.8  billion  for  programs  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  this  Subcommittee,  an  increase  of  $256  million.   The  NPR  11  review  process 
involved  a  detailed  review  to  identify  programs  and  functions  that  coijd  be 
consoUdated,  privatized,  eliminated,  or  handled  more  efficiently  by  State 
governments.  This  process,  begun  after  the  final  FY  1996  budget  decisions  were 
made,  focused  on  changes  that  could  be  made  in  the  FY  1997  to  FY  2000  time  period. 
These  changes  will  require  consultation  with  the  Congress,  State  leaders,  and  others, 
and  will  require,  in  many  instances,  legislative  changes  and  agreements  that  will 
need  to  be  put  into  place. 

Question:  Will  the  Department  send  any  additional  budget  amendments  to 
the  Committee  for  the  FY  96  budget? 

Answen  The  only  budget  amendment  that  the  Department  currently 
anticipates  for  programs  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Subconunittee  is  for  the 
Office  of  Territorial  and  International  Affairs. 

Question:  Why  shouldn't  the  Committee  consider  these  proposals  in  FY  96? 

Answer:  Some  of  the  proposals  will  require  authorizing  legislation  or  require 
consultation  with  States  or  otiier  preparatory  activities,  as  noted  above,  making 
implementation  as  part  of  the  FY  1996  budget  problematic.  The  Department  would 
not  oppose  consideration  of  other  proposals  for  FY  1996  implementation  where 
feasible  and  appropriate. 

Question:  Would  the  states  consider  any  of  the  proposals  to  be  "unfunded 
mandates"?    Which  ones? 

Answer  These  proposals  are  not  the  result  of  the  Congress  and  the  Federal 
Government  telling  the  States  that  they  must  accomplish  certain  regulatory 
fimctions  in  order  to  benefit  the  populous  at  large  for  greater  pubUc  purposes. 
Rather,  the  Administration  and  the  Department  are  making  these  proposals  in  the 
spirit  of  reducing  the  size  of  the  Federal  Government  and  retunung  to  the  States 
those  programs  for  which  the  beneficiaries  are  primarily  State  residents.  As  a  result, 
these  programs  will  be  more  efficiently  run  and  the  service  deliveries  will  be  closer 
to  the  beneficiaries.  For  example,  the  proposed  trai\sfer  of  responsibility  to  the  State 
of  Maryland  for  the  Baltimore  and  Washington  Parkway  is  commensurate  with 
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other  Maryland  responsibilities  related  to  road  travel  and  traffic  safety.  The  users  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Washington  Parkway  are  primarily  State  residents  who  travel 
between  the  District  of  Coltimbia  and  Baltimore.  Because  the  State  of  Maryland 
maintains  an  existing  infrastructure  to  provide  road  repair  and  enforce  traffic  safety, 
this  responsibility  could  be  readily  absorbed  by  the  State  of  Maryland.  While  this  is 
only  one  example,  the  other  proposals  are  in  a  similar  spirit. 

Question:  The  Committee  has  only  received  a  press  release,  when  will  details 
of  the  proposals  be  provided? 

Answer   The  bureaus  are  currently  developing  implementation  plans  for 
their  REGO  n  proposals.  Details  will  be  made  available  as  soon  as  they  are  complete 
and  approved. 

Question:  When  will  initiatives  requiring  specific  legislative  authority  be 
forwarded  to  Congress? 

Answer   Each  of  the  REGO  II  proposals  are  being  developed  separately  with 
different  time  lines.   As  these  time  lines  become  more  apparent  we  will  be  sharing 
them  with  the  Committee.   We  will  be  forwarding  to  the  Congress  those  initiatives 
needing  specific  legislation  as  their  implementation  plans  are  developed  and  they 
become  available. 

Question:  Will  the  FY  97  budget  reflect  all  of  these  proposed  changes? 

Answer:    The  REGO  II  plan  continues  to  evolve  as  new  ir\formation  becomes 
available.  All  proposals  that  appear  to  be  achievable  in  FY  1997  at  the  time  the  FY 
1997  is  forwarded  to  the  Congress  will  be  included  in  the  FY  1997  budget. 

Question:  One  of  the  proposals  involves  transferring  responsibility  for  three 
parkways  to  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Did  the  Department  consult  with 
the  States  on  this  issue?  Have  they  expressed  a  willingness  to  accept  transfer  of  the 
roadways? 

Answer:  The  Department  did  not  consult  with  the  States  in  the  development 
of  the  proposal  to  transfer  responsibility  for  the  parkways.  At  the  time  of  the 
announcement,  the  States  were  notified  of  the  proposal,  and  preliminary 
discussions  have  been  held  with  officials  from  Maryland.   Their  willingness  to 
accept  the  proposed  transfers  is  not  yet  known.  The  necessary  proposed  legislation 
to  effect  the  transfers  is  being  developed,  and  more  complete  discussions  with  both 
Maryland  and  Virginia  officials  will  occur  when  that  is  accomplished. 

Question:  There  has  been  much  talk  within  the  Department  over  the 
elimination  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  in  fact  a  96  budget  amendment  was  recently 
forwarded  to  the  Committee  reducing  the  President's  request  for  the  agency 
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downwards  by  $20  million.  Has  the  Department  changed  its  mind  about 
eliminating  the  Bvireau  of  Mines? 

Answen  It  is  the  Department's  position  that  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
and  the  other  two  science  bureaus  ~  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  and  the  National 
Biological  Service  -  is  critical  to  the  land  management  mission  of  the  Department. 
The  1996  budget  request  for  each  bureau  reflects  this  position. 

Question:  The  proposal  to  eliminate  the  MMS  responsibility  for  collecting 
minerals  royalties  on  Federal  and  tribal  lands  as  well  as  off  shore  will  be  considered 
carefully  by  the  Cormnittee.  Can  you  explain  the  Secretary's  rationale  for  this 
proposed  change?  What  safeguards  or  assurances  can  the  Department  or 
Committee  have  that  these  royalties  will  be  properly  and  entirely  collected? 

Answer.  The  changes  proposed  for  MMS  are  part  of  the  Department's  overall 
response  to  the  Administration's  imtiative  to  streainline  and  "reinvent 
government."    The  devolvement  of  MMS  will  further  the  Administration's  efforts 
to  reduce  the  size  of  the  Federal  Government,  transfer  respoiisibilities  to  State 
government,  and  accelerate  transfer  of  the  management  of  Indian  mineral  resources 
to  the  Tribes.  Furthermore,  the  proposal  is  intended  to  reduce  Federal  spending. 

The  Department  will  retain  a  presence  in  the  royalty  collection  process,  which 
is  intended  to  provide  safeguards  that  royalties  due  the  American  public  will  be 
properly  and  entirely  collected.  This  Federal  presence  will  have  several 
components.   It  will  develop  and  implement  a  streamlined  collection  process  for 
royalties  from  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Leases,  which  account  for  about  three- 
fourths  of  Federal  royalty  collections;  set  poUcy  and  regvilations  for  onshore  Federal 
leases,  enforce  lease  terms  for  these  leases,  adjudicate  royalty  disputes,  and  maintain 
a  general  oversight  of  state  royalty  collection  programs;  and  set  policy  and 
regulations  for  Indian  leases,  enforce  lease  terms  for  these  leases,  adjudicate  royalty 
disputes,  aid  tribes  that  assume  royalty  collection  functions,  and  maintain  a 
streamlined  collection  process  for  royalties  for  tribes  that  do  not  assume  such 
functions  and  for  Indian  allottees. 

The  Administration's  proposal  is  based  on  an  assumption  that  States  and 
Tribes  will  have  a  strong  incentive  to  collect  all  royalties  due  than  the  Federal 
Government,  since  States  generally  receive  50  percent  of  Federal  mineral  revenues 
generated  within  their  boundaries  and  Tribes  receive  all  such  revenues  generated 
on  tribal  lands. 

Question:  The  Department  has  decided  to  accelerate  Indian  self-governance. 
What  has  happened  since  the  Department  prepared  the  FY  96  budget  to  convince 
you  that  the  tribes  are  more  ready  now  than  in  December? 

Answer:  On  October  25, 1994,  the  President  signed  into  law  the  Tribal  Self- 
Governance  Act  of  1994  (P.L.  103-413).  Until  that  time,  there  was  a  cap  of  30  Tribes 
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that  were  allowed  to  participate  in  Tribal  Self-Governance  and  for  FY  1995,  there 
were  already  29  Tribes  participating.  The  Office  of  Self -Governance  had  been 
approached  by  over  60  different  Tribes  over  the  past  several  years  expressing  varying 
degrees  of  interest  in  Tribal  Self-Governance.  But  all  Tribes  were  told  that  until  the 
statutory  ceiling  was  lifted  there  could  be  no  increased  participation  in  Tribal  Self- 
Governance. 

Since  the  new  law  has  now  lifted  this  ceiling,  the  Department  is  taking  this 
opportunity  to  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  allow  additional  Tribes  to  participate. 
Tribes  have  until  May  16,  1995,  to  indicate  their  desire  to  negotiate  for  a  1996 
agreement.  To  date,  13  Tribes  have  submitted  applications. 


GAO  HNDINGS  ON  DEPARTMENT  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

Over  the  last  several  years,  the  General  Accoimting  Office  (GAO)  has  reported 
that  the  Interior  Department  had  deficiencies  in  their  management  information 
systems.  This  is  of  concern  to  the  Committee  because  the  FY  96  budget,  as  have 
previous  budgets,  includes  some  $500  million  for  information  systems  and 
technology. 

Question:  Assuming  you  have  seen  these  reports,  can  you  comment  on  this 
matter? 

Answer:  There  have  been  very  few  GAO  reports  concerning  problems  with 
Interior's  management  of  information  systems  in  the  last  five  years.    Due  to  good 
stewardship  and  attentive  management  to  development  of  injformation  systems. 
Interior  has  been  able  to  avoid  runaway  system  implementation  problems  faced  by 
many  other  departments.   Interior  was  one  of  the  few  executive  agencies  not 
mentioned  in  Senator  Cohen's  October  1994  comprehensive  investigative  report, 
"Computer  Chaos:    Billions  Wasted  Buying  Federal  Computer  Systems."   The  major 
problems  reported  by  GAO  have  dealt  with  Interior's  implementation  of  the  Federal 
Financial  System  (FFS)  and  the  systems  that  handle  Individual  Indian  Money  (IIM) 
accounts.  The  problems  reported  on  FFS  have  largely  been  corrected. 

Question:  Do  you  agree  with  GAO's  findings?  If  so,  what  is  the  Department 
doing  to  correct  the  deficiencies? 

Answer:  We  agree  with  GAO  that  the  HM  problems  are  numerous  and  very 
complex.   Many  of  these  derive  from  difficulties  in  dealing  with  the  extremely 
fractionated  inheritance  of  Indian  trust  assets  for  many  IIM  accounts.  Other 
problems  with  IIM  accounts  result  from  the  diverse  procedures  instituted  to 
accommodate  the  dispersed  and  remote  locations  and  special  situations  of  many 
account  holders.   These  problems  must  be  overcome,  or  Interior  will  continue  to 
incur  high  costs  handling  small  accounts,  while  account  holders  cannot  be  assured 
of  their  accounts'  integrity.  The  Secretary  has  established  a  team  that  is  now 
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examining  alternatives  for  new  ELM  systems  and  procedures.   Recommendatiorxs 
will  be  developed  this  summer.   We  are  hopeful  of  developing  effective  solutions, 
but  these  are  very  difficult  problems.  The  solution  will  not  be  easy  or  quick. 

Question:  How  long  will  this  level  of  fvmding  be  required? 

Answer  Regarding  Interior's  budget  for  information  systems  and 
technology,  the  most  recent  budget  reported  to  Congress  for  I^  1996  was  nearly  $534 
million.   The  largest  component  of  Interior's  information  technology  budget  is  for 
persoimel,  both  government  employees  and  contractors.   Among  the  many  support 
functions  provided  by  our  technical  staff  is  the  operation  of  information  systems 
such  as  the  Royalty  Management  System  which  manages  the  collection  and 
distribution  of  more  than  $4  bilhon.  The  information  technology  budget  also 
includes  equipment  and  support  for  all  telecommvmications  services  -  data,  voice, 
video,  and  radio. 

Our  major  new  system  acquisition  is  BLM's  Automated  Land  and  Mineral 
Record  System  (ALMRS).  As  ALMRS  is  deployed,  we  anticipate  a  reduction  in 
BLM's  technology  expenditvires.   However,  information  technology  has  become 
critical  for  supporting  the  Department's  missions  and  will  play  a  key  role  as  Interior 
downsizes.  A  leaner  Interior  Department  will  be  effective  only  if  we  ensure  that 
workers  have  the  information  and  appropriate  technology  they  need.   Departmental 
and  bureau  management  will  ensure  expenditures  for  information  systems  and 
technology  pass  the  test  of  providing  productivity  increases  that  justiJFy  the 
expenditures. 

The  $500  miUion  the  Department  spends  annually  represents  about  7  percent 
of  the  Department's  entire  budget.  While  we  expect  some  reduction  in  costs  when 
ALMRS  is  fully  implemented,  we  expect  overall  expenditures  to  grow  as  we  move 
to  greater  use  of  automation  and  information  systems.  This  is  a  pattern  consistent 
throughout  government  and  industry. 

Question:  When  do  you  estimate  reporting  to  the  Committee  that  these 
problems  have  been  corrected? 

Answer  As  mentioned  above,  there  have  been  very  few  GAO  reports 
concerning  Interior  information  system  deficiencies.   Currently,  GAO  is  monitoring 
the  progress  of  BLM's  ALMRS  and  is  also  conducting  a  review  of  the  Department's 
implementation  of  the  CFO  Act.  GSA  has  recently  conducted  a  review  of  the 
Department's  IRM  program.  They  were  generally  pleased  with  what  they  found, 
noted  that  some  of  our  initiatives  were  among  the  best  in  the  government,  and 
subsequently  raised  our  delegation  of  procurement  authority.  We  will  be  happy  to 
provide  you  with  a  copy  of  their  report. 
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BUDGET  QUESTIONS 

Question:  An  additional  $447,000  and  4  FTE's  are  requested  for  a  new  Office 
of  Special  Trustee  for  American  Indians,  is  this  office  necessary  and  what  does  the 
office  hope  to  accomplish? 

Answer  The  Office  of  Special  Trustee  for  American  Indians  was  established 
pursuant  to  the  American  Indian  Trust  Fund  Management  Reform  Act  (Public  Law 
103-412).  The  Office  wiU  oversee  and  coordinate  reforms,  within  the  Department,  of 
practices  relating  to  the  Secretary's  responsibilities  for  the  management  and  control 
of  Indian  trust  funds. 

This  Office  will  ensure  that  reforms  of  the  policies,  practices,  procedures  and 
systems  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Minerals  Management  Service,  and  Bureau 
of  Land  Management,  which  carry  out  such  trust  and  trust-related  responsibilities, 
are  effective,  consistent,  integrated  and  implemented  in  a  timely  maimer.   The 
Special  Trustee  position  can  be  helpful  in  bringing  about  the  eventual  settiement  of 
issues  stemming  from  past  BIA  management  of  trust  funds  and  helping  to  ensure 
that  new  processes  and  procedures  are  consistent  with  sound  baiUdng  practice, 
providing  account  holders  with  accurate,  timely  investment  and  accounting  of  their 
trust  assets. 

Question:  Is  this  the  total  dollars  and  FTE's  required  to  operate  the  office? 

Answer  Based  on  current  salary  compeitsation  estimates,  $447,000  and  4  FTE 
is  the  total  resources  required  to  operate  this  office. 

Question:  If  the  dollars  are  not  provided,  what  will  result? 

Answer     The  President  has  aimovmced  his  intentior.  to  nominate  Paul 
Homan  for  this  position.  Since  the  Office  of  Special  Truste*.  for  American  Indians  is 
Congressionally  mandated,  if  the  requested  additional  fur  ding  is  not  provided 
direcdy  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  the  Subcommittee  would  need  to  authorize  the 
Department  to  provide  for  these  positions  from  sums  available  in  other 
appropriations  made  to  the  Department. 

Question:  Can  existing  program  dollars  and  FTE's  be  reprogrammed  for  this 
office? 

Answer  No.  This  is  why  a  increase  was  requested,  even  in  these  tight  budget 
times. 

Question:  An  increase  of  $3^0,000  and  3  FTE's  is  requested  for  the  Office  of 
Hearings  and  Appeals  to  add  to  the  existing  staff  working  on  Indian  Probate  and 
other  Indian  matters.  Why  are  these  funds  necessary? 
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Answen  The  Hearings  Division,  historically,  consisted  of  two  functions 
which  operated  independently  from  one  another.    Departmental  Administrative 
Law  Judges  (ALJs),  or  "Public  Lands"  ALJs  as  they  were  called,  conduct  hearings  in 
cases  required  by  law  to  be  held  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  554,  and  conduct  hearings  in 
other  cases  arising  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Cases  heard  include  those 
under  the  Mining  Act  of  1872,  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act,  the 
Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Royalty  Management  Act,  the  Surface  Mining  Control  and 
Reclamation  Act  of  1977,  and  the  Endangered  Species  Act.  On  the  other  hand, 
Indian  Probate  ALJs  conduct  hearings  and  render  decisions  in  Indian  probate 
matters,  interpreting  and  applying  appropriate  State,  Federal,  and  tribal  laws. 

As  of  April  3, 1995,  there  is  no  longer  a  distinction  between  Public  Lands  ALJs 
and  Indian  Probate  ALJs  because  of  the  implementation  of  the  "Cross-Utilization 
Plan  for  the  Hearings  Division  of  the  Office  of  Hearings  and  Appeals."  Briefly 
stated,  the  term  "cross-utilization"  means  that  ALJs  in  the  Hearings  Division  will  be 
required  to  adjudicate  both  Indian  probate  cases  and  public  lands  cases. 

The  increase  of  $360,000  for  3  FTEs  is  requested  to  add  to  the  present  nimiber 
of  12  ALJs  and  support  staff  working  on  the  backlog  of  Indian  probate  cases 
primarily,  in  addition  to  these  individuals  handling  cases  pertaining  to  public  and 
acquired  lands  and  their  resources,  including  surface  mining.   With  these  additional 
funds,  the  ability  of  OHA  to  cross-utilize  the  ALJs  and  the  support  staff  will  be 
increased  as  it  responds  to  an  ever-increasing  caseload  in  all  areas,  but  particularly  in 
the  Indian  probate  cases  area. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  critical  workload  issue  of  the  Hearings  Division 
is  in  the  Indian  probate  area.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  in  1990,  had  over  6,000 
backlogged  Indian  probate  actions  for  which  it  received  $1  million  each  in  fiscal 
years  1991-1994  for  contractor  assistance  or  temporary  help  to  prepare  these  estates 
for  probate.  The  backlogged  probate  actions  have  been  submitted  to  the  Hearings 
Division  for  probate.  Thus,  the  decrease  in  the  backlogged  cases  by  the  BIA  initiative 
has,  consequently,  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the  caseload  for  the  Hearings  Division. 
Cross-utilizing  the  ALJs  and  the  support  staff  has  been  determined  to  be  an 
appropriate  method  for  responding  to  this  increase,  and  the  additional  funds  for 
personnel  are  sorely  needed. 

Question:  What  specifically  do  you  mean  by  other  Indian  matters? 

Answer  As  you  know,  the  Federal  Govenxment  has  a  trust  responsibility 
regarding  the  tribal  members.  The  ALJs  handle  other  matters  related  to  the  Incians, 
e.g.,  rehearings,  citizenship  questions,  adoptions.  Also,  probate  actions  resulting 
from  the  White  Earth  Reservation  Land  Settlement  Act  (WELSA)  of  1985,  as 
amended,  are  handled  by  an  Administrative  Judge  located  in  our  Phoenix  office. 
WELSA  provides  a  method  of  resolving  disputes  concerning  title  to  certain 
allotments  of  land  on  the  White  Earth  Chippewa  Indian  Reservation  in  Minnesota, 
lost  through  questionable  tax  forfeitures,  sales,  mortgages,  or  other  takings  or 
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transfers  during  the  applicable  trust  period.  In  1990,  over  10,000  probate  actions  were 
projected  as  a  result  of  this  legislation. 

Question:  If  the  dollars  are  not  provided,  what  will  be  the  outcome? 

Answer  If  additional  resources  are  not  provided  the  backlog  in  Indian 
probate  cases  will,  undoubtedly,  continue  to  increase.  Eventually,  this  will  reach  an 
unacceptable  level  to  all  concerned  in  that  OHA  will  not  be  able  to  be  responsive  to 
the  concerns  of  the  Congress,  and  the  mandate  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
regarding  responsiveness  to  claims  of  Native  Americans. 

Question:  Can  monies  and  staff  be  provided  through  a  reprogramming? 

Answer  The  OHA  is  a  service  organization  in  that  it  does  not  run,  manage, 
or  oversee  any  Departmental  program.  OHA's  budget  is  largely  devoted  to  paying 
personnel  to  handle  the  hearings  and  the  appeal  of  cases.  Thus,  there  is  no  money 
or  staff  to  reprogram  within  OHA.  As  with  the  Office  of  the  Special  Trustee,  funds 
are  not  readily  available  elsewhere  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary;  however,  because 
this  requirement  is  not  statutorily  required  in  and  of  itself,  the  need  to  fund  the 
additional  staff  in  OHA  will  have  to  be  weighed  against  all  other  currently  funded 
programs. 

Question:  What  is  the  current  backlog  of  probate  cases? 

Answer  The  current  backlog  is  3,668  probate  cases,  and  94  special  cases. 

Question:  If  these  funds  are  not  provided,  how  long  will  it  take,  considering 
the  rate  of  new  cases  each  year,  to  eliminate  the  backlog? 

Answer  There  is  no  easy  answer  to  this  rather  complicated  question.  The 
backlog  will  continue  to  grow  at  a  steady  rate.  Present  resources  allow  for  a 
production  expectation  of  approximately  350  cases  per  year,  per  ALJ.  Inasmuch  as 
the  number  of  appeals  received  each  year  approximate  this  number,  there  is  Uttle 
expectation  that  the  backlog  will  decrease  significantly  and,  if  the  number  of  appeals 
increase,  it  can  be  expected  that  the  backlog  will  increase  as  well. 

Question:  If  dollars  are  limited,  which  program  has  a  higher  priority,  the  new 
Office  of  Special  Trustee  or  fvmds  to  reduce  the  backlog  of  Indian  probate  cases? 

Answer  It  is  a  Congressional  mandate  that  a  Special  Trustee  be  appointed. 
Beyond  the  Special  Trustee  position,  both  areas  are  of  equal  importance. 

Question:  An  increase  of  $300,000  is  requested  to  purchase  ADP  hardware  and 
software.  Why  is  this  increase  critical? 
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Answer  The  Department's  FY  1996  budget  proposal  includes  $300,000  for 
human  resources  management  automation  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 
Specifically,  computer  workstations  and  software  will  be  installed  to  permit 
managers,  supervisors,  and  employees  to  interact  directly  with  automated  personnel 
and  payroll  processes.   Data  commimications,  installation,  and  end-user  training 
and  support  will  also  be  fimded  from  this  request. 

This  activity  is  in  direct  support  of  the  Department's  initiative  to  empower 
managers,  supervisors,  and  employees  to  act  directly  through  new  automation  tools 
on  matters  affecting  them  instead  of  previously  used  manual  methods.   This  matter 
has  reached  a  critical  point,  as  a  result  of  over  a  60  percent  reduction  in  OS 
personnel  specialist  staff  who  had  performed  these  actions  previously. 

Question:  Last  year  you  described  the  progress  of  your  multi-year  effort  to 
decentralize  within  the  Office  of  Aircraft  Service.  What  is  the  status  of  that  effort 
and  what  savings,  if  any,  have  you  reahzed  from  the  decentralization  to  date? 

Answer:  The  OAS  has  completed  the  major  aspects  of  the  decentralization 
with  the  fuUy  operational  field  office  network.   Only  minor  adjustments  of 
resources  continue  in  order  to  meet  select  specialized  customer  needs.   The  value  of 
moving  aviation  expertise  closer  to  the  customer  in  order  to  better  meet  the  strategic 
plan  objectives  of  improved  aviation  safety  and  cost  effectiveness  was,  to  a  large 
extent,  validated  by  the  successes  of  the  past  field  season,  despite  record  activity. 

The  field  offices,  geographically  located  to  maximize  responsiveness  to 
bureau  requirements  and  to  provide  a  single  point  of  contact,  have  reduced  travel 
and  per  diem  costs  by  approximately  20  percent  over  centralized  servicing.  The 
most  dramatic  incremental  savings,  however,  are  realized  by  the  customer.   More 
timely  and  program  knowledgeable  service  coupled  with  a  proactive  partnership  in 
aviation  safety  management  have  produced  calculable  cost  avoidance  savings  for 
the  natural  resource  programs.   Additional  econonues  continue  to  be  realized 
through  aviation  expertise  being  housed  in  one  Departmental  organization, 
alleviating  the  need  for  duplication  in  each  of  the  bureaus.  These  benefits  were 
recently  reaffirmed  by  OAS  customers  during  surveys  which  gathered  information 
in  support  of  the  objectives  of  the  National  Performance  Review. 

Question:  How  does  the  aircraft  safety  record  compare  to  previous  years? 

Answer  The  following  data  reflects  FY  1990  through  FY  1994  aircraft  accident 
rates  for  all  chargeable  and  statistically  accountable  DOI  accidents. 
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Aircraft  accidents  per  100,000  flying  hours 

Year*  DPI  Aircraft             General  Aviation 

1994 4.68  9.47 

1993 4.91  9.09 

1992 8.74  8.72 

1991 8.78  7.99 

1990 8.14  7.77 

•  DOI  Aircraft  is  fiscal  year;  general  aviation  is  calendar  year. 

The  general  aviation  aircraft  accident  data  compiled  by  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  is  presented  for  con\parison.   General  aviation  flight 
activities  are  normally  airport  to  airport  as  compared  to  higher-risk  DOI  activities 
such  as  fire  fighting,  low  level  wildlife  surveys,  and  search  and  rescue  missions. 

The  FY  1994  DOI  aircraft  accident  rate  of  4.68  accidents  per  100,000  flying  hours 
is  based  on  four  chargeable  and  statistically  accoimtable  accidents  and  a  total  of  85,415 
flight  hours.   The  four  accidents  involved  two  contracted  vendor  aircraft  and  two 
DOI  owned  fleet  aircraft.  The  FY  1994  rate  represents  the  continuation  of  a 
significant  accident  rate  reduction  trend  despite  a  very  active  fire  fighting  season. 
The  FY  1994  rate  is  the  lowest  rate  recorded  since  FY  1985  and  is  the  second  lowest 
rate  since  DOI  began  keeping  statistics  in  FY  1975.  More  importantly,  the  FY  1994 
DOI  flying  season  was  completed  without  a  single  serious  injury  or  fatality. 

Question:  What  is  the  cvirrent  size  of  the  Interior  aircraft  fleet,  by  Bureau? 

Answer  The  Department  currently  owns  105  airaaft.  The  following  is  a 
breakdown  by  bureau: 

Bureau  Number  of  Aircraft 

BLM 14 

BOR 6 

NBS 1 

NFS 26 

OAS 10 

USFWS 47 

USGS _L 

Total 105 

Question:  The  Department  has  been  working  on  IDEAS,  which  is  an 
innovative  single  procurement  system  for  conducting  electronic  commerce.   Can 
you  briefly  describe  the  system  and  tell  the  committee  where  you  are  in  the 
development  stage? 

Answer  The  IDEAS  project  consists  of  commercial-off-the-shelf  software  to 
perform  the  full  spectrum  of  procurement  related  fimctions  that  lend  themselves  to 
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automation.   The  commercial  software  is  being  enhanced  to  meet  all  Interior  needs 
in  the  requisitioning,  small  purchase,  contracting  and  electronic  commerce 
processes.  It  is  also  being  interfaced  with  the  Department's  finance  systems  and  the 
Interior  Procurement  Data  System. 

Since  IDEAS  is  based  on  commercial  software,  the  term  enhancement  rather 
than  development  applies  to  our  effort.   The  IDEAS  small  purchase  and  electronic 
commerce  modules  are  implemented  at  seven  sites  in  three  bureaus.   We  have 
implemented  the  contracts  module  at  three  sites,  are  piloting  it  at  one  other  site,  and 
are  testing  the  requisitioning  module  at  four  sites.  We  expect  to  bring  up  several 
additional  sites  during  the  remainder  of  FY  1995,  and  to  complete  all  installations  by 
the  end  of  FY  1997. 

Question:  What  will  be  the  practical  effect  of  fully  implementing  IDEAS? 

Answer:  When  fully  implemented,  IDEAS  will  provide  Interior's  bureaus 
with  a  single,  centrally  maintained  set  of  procurement  automation  software  that 
incorporates  electronic  commerce  with  the  private  sector  and  is  interfaced  with  DOI 
financial  systems  and,  eventually,  with  DOI  property  systems.  One  benefit  of  these 
implementation  efforts  is  the  improvement  in  the  commitment  accounting 
processes  across  all  of  the  Department's  bureaus.  IDEAS  provides  a  single  point  of 
entry  for  information.    Data  is  entered  only  once  in  its  movement  through  multiple 
processes,  eliminating  error-prone  and  time-consuming  data  re-entry  at  later  steps. 
Having  current  and  accurate  data  flow  from  the  procurement  system  to  the  finance 
system  is  a  prime  example  of  the  efficiency  to  be  gained  from  IDEAS.  The 
combination  of  the  IDEAS  software  and  the  advent  of  electronic  purchasing  across 
Interior  will  mean  significant  productivity  gains  for  the  procurement  workforce,  to 
help  us  manage  our  continuing  workload  despite  plaimed  workforce  reductions. 

Question:  Have  any  savings  been  achieved  thus  far? 

Answer  Savings  to  date  have  been  primaiily  anecdotal  and  relate  to 
increased  competition  through  electronic  commerce.  We  expect  to  document 
savings  as  the  project  matures.   The  primary  internal  savings  will  come  from 
workforce  productivity  gains  which  (1)  have  already  been  taken  in  ongoing 
procurement  workforce  reductions,  and  (2)  have  yet  to  be  proven  since  we  are  still 
in  the  leariung  stage,  and  "debugging"  as  well  as  enhancing  the  software. 

Question:  What  will  be  the  total  cost  of  implementing  the  system  compared 
with  the  projected  savings? 

Answer  A  benefit/ cost  analysis  performed  in  1992  showed  a  projected  life 
cycle  cost  for  the  commercial  software  system  of  $61.3  million,  with  a  present  value 
cost  of  $44.9  million  and  a  present  value  benefit  of  $87.8  million  for  a  benefit/cost 
ratio  of  1.96.   The  dynamic  conditions  of  the  Interior  procurement  enviroiiment, 
with  acquisition  streamlining,  electronic  con\merce,  and  increased  use  of  purchase 
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cards  have  changed  these  data  and  the  ratio,  but  the  relative  benefits  of  commercial- 
off-the-shelf  software  versus  government  development  remain  valid.    Our  current 
estimate  is  that  the  total  cost  for  core  fimding  to  implement  the  system  will  be  less 
than  $35  million. 

Question:  Have  any  other  Federal  agencies  developed  such  a  system? 

Answer.  Interior  is  the  leader  among  civilian  Federal  agencies  in  developing 
and  implementing  a  comprehensive  Departmental  system  for  requisitioning,  small 
purchases,  electronic  commerce  and  contracts.   Interior  awarded  a  competitive 
contract  for  commercial-off-the-shelf  software  for  basic  procurement  functions, 
which  formed  the  backbone  of  IDEAS.  IDEAS  was  expanded  to  include  capabilities 
such  as  electronic  commerce.   No  other  dviUan  Federal  agency  currently  has  a 
system  vnih  the  capabilities  of  IDEAS.  Some  Federal  agencies  are  being  cross- 
serviced  by  Interior's  Washington  Administrative  Service  Center  as  part  of  the 
IDEAS  project,  while  others  have  used  the  Interior  specifications  as  the  basis  for 
their  own  competitions. 

Question:  Have  there  been  any  FTE  reductions  associated  with  the  system? 

Answen  A  33  percent  FTE  reduction  in  the  Interior  procurement  workforce 
by  fiscal  year  1999  has  begim  and  will  continue,  in  part  with  help  from  the  IDEAS 
project.   The  reductions  began  as  part  of  the  Administration's  Reinventing 
Government  initiative,  based  in  part  on  projections  by  OMB  that  electronic 
commerce  will  result  in  major  productivity  increases.   Our  experience  to  date 
indicates  that  productivity  increases  will  come  as  we  complete  an  extended  leanung 
curve.  We  are  concerned  that  the  staff  reductions  will  occur  before  productivity 
tools  like  IDEAS  and  electronic  commerce  can  be  fully  installed  and  take  effect. 

Question:  How  many  FTE  will  be  reduced  when  the  system  is  fully  up  and 
running? 

Answer  Interior  has  planned  a  33  percent  procurement  workforce  reduction 
by  fiscal  year  1999.  Again,  this  results  from  mandates  and  our  re-engineering  efforts 
in  concert  with  procurement  process  automation  and  electronic  commerce. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  AND  LEGISLATIVE  AFFAIRS 

Question:  Provide  for  the  record  a  table  showii\g  for  each  agency  and  bioreau 
in  the  Department,  the  staff  and  dollars  associated  with  Congressional  and 
Legislative  Affairs  for  FY  1993,  FY  1994,  FY  1995  and  FY  1996. 

Answer:  The  requested  table  follows: 

Departmental  Congressional  and  Legislative  Affairs  Resources 

FY  1993  FY  1994  FY  1995  FY  1996 

Bureau                  FTE    $000        FTE    $000         FTE       $000         FTE  $000 

BLM 6      282             6      319              6         322              6  326 

MMS 6      410             6      458              6         458              3  259 

OSMRE 3       190             2       147               2          150               2  160 

BOR 5      264             4      269              4         278              4  247 

GS 5      286             3      289              2         115              4  265 

BOM 2       163             2       162               2         162               2  162 

FWS 8      413             8      413              6         325              6  332 

NBS 0          0             3       162               3          175               3  179 

NFS 9   680     10   680     14    895     13  850 

BIA 5   304     5   301      5    301      5  301 

TIA 1    98     1    98      1    105      1  105 

SEC 20    1314           21    1,480            21       1,517            21  1,565 

SOL 0        10             0        11              0           11              0  11 

IG _0   24         _0 24          _0      25          _0  25 

Total 70   4,438           68  4,651            69      4,839            70  4,787 
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Question:  Provide  for  the  record  a  table  showing  for  each  agency  and  bureau 
within  the  Department,  the  staff  and  dollars  associated  with  the  Public  Affairs 
activity  for  FY  1993,  FY  1994,  FY  1995  and  FY  1996. 


Answer:  The  requested  table  follows: 


Departmental  Public  Affairs  Resources 


FY  1993 

Bureau  FTE  $000 

BLM 32  1,122 

MMS 9  680 

OSMRE 7  465 

BOR 43  2387 

GS 10  582 

BOM 11  750 

FWS 18  665 

NBS 0  0 

NPS 47  2,550 

BIA 5  314 

TIA 0  26 

SEC 17  870 

SOL 0  0 

IG _0  ^8 

Total 199  10,431 


FY  1994 

FY  1995 

FY  1996 

FTE  $000 

FTE 

$000 

FTE 

$000 

32  1,228 

32 

1,244 

32 

1,200 

11   698 

11 

698 

7 

468 

7   481 

6 

479 

6 

485 

42  2,280 

36 

2,021 

35 

1,929 

8   569 

8 

566 

8 

575 

8   503 

6 

395 

6 

412 

16   582 

15 

530 

15 

603 

3   225 

3 

166 

3 

168 

43  2,297 

41 

2,278 

40 

2,250 

5   311 

4 

311 

4 

311 

0   28 

0 

30 

0 

30 

17  1,026 

12 

1,058 

12 

1,090 

0    0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0    18 

-0 

19 

_Q 

^9 

189  10,021 

171 

9,795 

133 

8,172 

Question:  Please  provide  information  to  the  Committee  on  how  many 
Ramspeck  transfers  have  occurred  during  the  years  FY  93,  FY  94,  FY  95  and  FY  96. 
Please  indicate  where  these  individuals  are  currently  working. 

Answen  The  information  is  provided  below: 

Ramspeck  Appointments 


Bureau  FY  1993 

OS 2 

BLM 3 

FWS 1 

MMS 0 

BOR 0 

NBS 0 

NPS 2 

Separated 5 

Total 13 


FY  1994 

FY  1995 

FY  1996 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

3 

0 

_o 

_Q 

_Q 

15 
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QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  HONORABLE  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 
OFHCE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

Question:  Could  you  please  share  with  us  the  details  to  support  the  statement 
that  "Current  streamlining  plans  call  for  a  deaease  in  personnel  totaling  13%  over 
the  next  few  years."  (SEC-5) 

Answer  The  OS  streamlining  plan  calls  for  a  reduction  of  130  FTE  by  1999 
from  the  1993  level  of  1,016  FTE.  However,  this  plan  does  not  include  the 
amendment  to  transfer  the  functior\s  of  the  Office  of  Territorial  and  International 
Affairs  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  -  Policy,  Management  and  Budget. 

Question:  When  will  we  have  a  budget  amendment  to  reflect  the  proposed 
dissolution  of  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Territorial  and  International 
Affairs? 

Answer  The  budget  amendment  is  at  OMB  now  awaiting  final  transmittal  by 
the  President  to  Congress,  we  hope  before  the  end  of  April. 

Question:  Please  explain  why  you  have  placed  the  Office  of  Special  Trustee 
for  American  Indians  within  the  Immediate  Office  of  the  Secretary.  (SEC-19) 

Answer  The  Secretary  has  placed  a  high  priority  on  carrying  out  his 
responsibilities  with  regard  to  the  management  of  Indian  trust  funds  and  trust 
assets.  The  placement  of  this  office  in  the  Immediate  Office  of  the  Secretary  will 
allow  the  Special  Trustee  to  have  immediate  access  to  the  Secretary  regarding  these 
matters. 

Question:  What  is  the  schedule  for  establishing  the  Office  of  Special  Trustee 
for  American  Indians? 

Answer  The  Special  Trustee  is  expected  to  be  on  board  before  the  end  of  FY 
1995. 

Question:   What  is  the  Department's  involvement  with  the  National  Service 
program? 

Answer:  The  Department  of  the  Interior  operates  an  AmeriCorps  program 
consisting  of  five  projects:  Everglades  South  Florida  Ecosystem;  Rio  Grande 
Ecosystem;  Fort  Ord  Environmental  Restoration;  Southern  California  Urban  Water 
Conservation;  and  USGS  Earth  Science  Corps.  When  at  full  capacity  these  projects 
will  enroll  a  total  of  525  AmeriCorps  members  (30  full-time  and  495  part-time).  The 
Corporation  for  National  Service  awarded  a  grant  of  $2,056  million  to  Interior  for 
the  first  program  year  (September  1994  through  August  1995).  Interior  and  its  non- 
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profit  partners  expect  to  contribute  an  equal  amount  in  cash  and  in-kind  services  for 
operation  of  the  program. 

Participating  bureaus  are  the  National  Park  Service,  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  National  Biological 
Service,  and  U.S.  Geological  Survey.   The  non-profit  partners  are  the  Student 
Conservation  Association  (SCA),  the  California  Conservation  Corps  (CCC)  and  the 
Executive  Partnership  for  Resource  Training  (ExPERT).   The  partners  assist  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  with  implementing  its  AmeriCorps  program  by 
providing  services  such  as  project  management,  recruitment,  orientation,  training 
and  counseling,  insurance,  payment  of  living  allowances,  etc. 

Examples  of  service  provided  by  Interior's  AmeriCorps  members  include: 
restoring  wildlife  habitat  and  rehabilitating  trails  at  Fort  Ord,  CA,  a  closed  military 
base;  assisting  in  wetlands  restoration  and  other  projects  relating  to  Everglades 
preservation;  protecting  natural  resources  along  the  Rio  Grande  corridor; 
implementing  an  urban  water  conservation  program  in  Southern  California;  and 
updating  geological  and  hydrological  information  for  USGS. 

Question:  In  FY  1996,  you  say  there  are  to  be  20  new  tribes  participating  in 
Tribal  Self-Governance.  What  will  this  mean  in  terms  of  workload  for  the  Office  of 
Self-Governance  for  which  you  have  not  requested  an  increase?  (SEC-52) 

Answer:  Additional  staff  will  be  needed  in  the  Office  of  Self-Governance  to 
accommodate  the  increased  number  of  tribes.   We  are  currently  expanding  the  staff 
in  1995  using  a  portion  of  the  reimbursable  funds  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
for  this  purpose.  The  same  funds  have  been  requested  for  FY  1996  and  will  be  used 
to  continue  funding  the  additional  staff  and  to  pay  for  negotiated  rule  making 
which  is  authorized  by  the  Tribal  Self-Governance  Act  of  1994  (P.L.  103-413). 

Question:  How  are  you  able  to  eliminate  2  positions  from  the  Assistant 
Secretary-Pohcy,  Management  and  Budget?  (SEC-57) 

Answer  The  two  positions  support  the  National  Service  program  and  were 
not  eliminated  but  transferred  to  the  Equal  Opportvmity  subactivity  to  become  part 
of  the  Office  of  National  Service  and  Educational  Partnerships. 

Question:  You  indicate  that  through  the  Office  of  Environmental  Policy  and 
Compliance,  you  are  achieving  an  increasing  number  of  settlement  agreements. 
(SEC-63)  As  a  result  of  those  settlement  agreements,  how  much  actual 
environmental  restoration  has  been  accompUshed? 

Answer  The  Office  of  Environmental  Policy  and  Compliance  coordinates 
with  the  Office  of  the  SoUdtor,  and  the  affected  bureau  or  bureaus  (typically  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service)  on  natural  resource  damage  settlements.   The  majority  of 
settlements  arise  where  the  Department  has  granted  the  responsible  party  a 
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covenant  not  to  sue  for  natviral  resource  damages  based  on  a  determination  that 
EPA's  remedial  action  adequately  addresses  the  Department's  concerns.  In  these 
cases,  natural  resource  "restoration"  actions  are  not  separately  identified  from 
"remedial"  actions;  therefore,  the  Department  has  not  quantified  how  much 
restoration  has  been  accomplished  through  these  settlements. 

The  remainder  of  the  settlements  arise  where  additional  restoration  actions 
are  needed.  The  Department  started  entering  into  these  types  of  settlements  orUy 
within  the  past  few  years  and  has  just  recently  begun  to  receive  payment  from  the 
responsible  parties.  Also,  the  Department  is  just  begiiming  to  develop  a  process  for 
tracking  the  ongoing  status  of  restoration  actions  implemented  by  the  bureaus. 
However,  we  have  identified  at  least  two  sites  where  actual  restoration  work  has 
begun,  four  sites  where  restoration  plaiming  has  been  completed  and 
implementation  will  soon  begin,  and  six  sites  where  restoration  plarining  is 
underway.   In  addition,  settlement  monies  have  been  received  into  a  Departmental 
Fund  for  restoration  at  approximately  20  sites. 

Question:  Could  you  please  give  us  a  few  examples  of  what  you  have  been 
able  to  accomplish? 

Answer:  Examples  of  remedial  actions  that  protected  or  restored  natural 
resources  include: 

Wildcat  Landfill  Superfund  Site,  Delaware-A  successful  Federal-State-PRP 
partnership  wherein  a  2.7  acre  replacement  wetland  was  constructed  as  part  of 
EPA's  negotiated  settlement  process.   The  agreement  concurrently  met  the 
EPA  goals  for  Superfimd  site  remediation  and  the  trustees'  obUgations  to 
protect  and  restore  injured  resources.  The  replacement  wetland  is  already 
providing  wetland  values  and  functions  as  part  of  the  St.  Jones  River 
ecosystem. 

Burlington  Northern  Superfimd  Site,  Montana-The  Consent  Decree 
provided  for  development  and  implementation  of  a  mitigation  plan  that 
incorporated  the  construction  of  a  wetland  on  site.  To  fully  compensate  for 
the  natural  resource  injuries,  Burlington  Northern  also  agreed  to  perform 
additional  off-site  wetland  ei\hancement.   The  Department  (Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service)  and  the  State  of  Montana  are  jointly  negotiating  an  enhancement 
project  near  the  site. 

Examples  of  settled  cases  where  separate  restoration  actions  have  been  performed  in 
addition  to  the  EPA's  remedial  action  include: 

Motco  Superfund  Site,  Texas-A  marsh/estuarine  habitat  has  been  created 
from  31  acres  of  upland  prairie  habitat.  Marsh  grass  was  planted,  and  an 
elevated  walkway  and  wildlife  viewing  platform  were  constructed  in  the 
created  marsh.  Also,  the  City  of  La  Marque,  Texas  used  this  restoration 
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project  to  cost  share  a  grant  with  the  Texas  Parks  and  Wildlife  Department  to 
develop  a  recreational  area  contiguous  with  the  created  wetland. 

French  Limited  Superfund  Site,  Texas-Restoration  of  the  injured  natural 
resources  will  be  achieved  through  the  construction  of  21  acres  of  wetlands. 
Upland  habitat  is  being  converted  into  saltmarsh  by  making  it  subject  to  tidal 
influence. 

Restoration  planning  has  been  completed  and  implementation  will  soon 
begin  at  Elliott  Bay  in  Washington,  the  John  Day  Acid  spill  in  Oregon,  and  the 
Nestucca  oil  spill  and  the  Tenyo  Maru  oil  spill  off  the  coast  of  Washington. 
Restoration  plaiming  is  vinderway  at  the  Army  Creek  Landfill  Superfund  Site  and 
the  Cokers  Landfill  Superfund  Site  in  Delaware,  Commencement  Bay  in 
Washington,  Crab  Orchard  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Illinois,  the 
Midvale/ Sharon  Steel  Tailings  Superfund  Site  in  Utah,  and  the  Apex  Barge  oil  spill 
in  Galveston  Bay. 

Question:  While  a  reduction  in  personnel  office  staffing  in  general  has  been 
proposed,  I  see  that  there  is  no  reduction  proposed  for  the  Office  of  Personnel  in  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary.  Can  you  please  explain  why  this  is? 

Answer  The  FTE  allocation  for  the  Office  of  Personnel  (PPM)  was  29  for  FY 
1993.  We  have  already  taken  a  reduction  of  4  FTE  and  will  reduce  to  an  FTE  level  of 
20  by  FY  1996.  We  are  among  the  smallest,  if  not  the  smallest,  headquarters 
personnel  policy  office  for  a  major  cabinet  level  agency.   As  part  of  our  streamlining 
initiative,  this  office  will  also  be  assuming  the  total  policy  function  for  the 
Department,  thereby  eliminating  the  need  for  this  function  within  the  10  bureaus. 

Question:  Also,  what  progress  can  you  otherwise  report  in  eliminating 
personnel  related  staff? 

Answer  Interior  has  made  significant  progress  in  reducing  the  number  of 
personnel  engaged  in  performing  personnel  related  work.  In  October  1993,  there 
were  approximately  1^50  employees  performing  personnel  work.   We  currently 
have  1,160  on  board  and  will  reduce  to  1,063  by  the  end  of  FY  1995  and  953  by  the  end 
of  FY  1996. 

Question:  What  role  has  the  Department's  Office  of  Information  Resources 
Management  had  in  the  BLM  initiative  to  automate  land  records  (ALMRS)?  (SEC- 
77) 

Answer  Since  February  1990,  the  Office  of  Information  Resources 
Management  has  dedicated  a  senior  staff  member  to  the  oversight  of  BLM's 
ALMRS/Modernization  project.  The  Office  conducts  formal  program  reviews  of  the 
ALMRS/Modemization  project  every  4  months.   The  resulting  findings  and 
recommendations  are  transmitted  to  the  Director,  BLM,  by  memorandum  from  the 
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Assistant  Secretary  -  Policy,  Management  and  Budget.  Additionally,  the  Office's 
ADP  Acquisition  and  Technical  Assistance  Division  reviews  any  significant  issues 
involving  the  ALMRS/Modemization.    BLM  has  benefited  from  the  Department's 
expertise,  particularly  its  experience  in  managing  large  information  technology 
contracts.  The  Department  has  benefited  because  its  review  has  helped  ensure  that 
BLM  proceeded  on  schedule  and  within  budget. 

Question:  Why  has  a  backlog  in  Indian  probate  cases  developed  in  the  Office 
of  Hearings  emd  Appeals? 

Answer  The  backlog  in  Indian  probate  cases  in  the  Hearings  Division  has 
occurred  due  to  several  factors.   Initially,  beginning  in  1990,  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  (BIA)  received  special  funding  ($1  million  each  year  in  fiscal  years  1991-1994) 
for  contractor  assistance  or  temporary  help  to  prepare  approximately  6,000 
backlogged  probate  actions.  The  BIA  then  forwarded  these  increased  numbers  of 
cases  to  OHA  for  hearings  in  fiscal  years  1991  through  1994.  Inasmuch  as  OHA  has 
not  received  corresponding  increases  in  either  money  or  people,  we  have  been 
unable  to  achieve  increased  productivity. 

Moreover,  BIA  is  in  the  process  of  developing  a  computer  system  to  increase 
its  efficiency  in  addressing  the  estimated  5,000  cases  that  are  presently  backlogged  in 
its  system.  This  initiative  will  unmistakably  adversely  impact  the  caseload  of  the 
Hearings  Division  if  we  do  not  receive  the  additional  funds. 

Question:  How  large  is  the  backlog  of  Indian  probate  cases? 

Answer  There  are  presently  3,668  probate  cases,  and  94  special  cases. 

Question:  What  is  involved  in  these  Indian  probate  cases? 

Answer  Processing  of  Indian  Probate  cases  is  paper  intensive  and  this 
intensity  is  increasing.  The  fast  txunaround  by  BIA  has,  in  some  instances,  resulted 
in  cases  being  received  in  OHA  offices  that  are  incomplete.  This  necessitates 
contacting  the  BIA  office/agency  and  obtaining  missing  documents.  And,  because  of 
the  intervening  years,  the  number  of  heirs  involved  in  any  one  case  can  range  from 
one  to  hvmdreds.  Indian  probate  hearings  average  up  to  1-1/2  hours,  depending  on 
such  factors  as  the  need  for  a  translator  or  the  need  to  determine  eligibility  of 
contesting  parties.  Often  8  or  more  hearings  are  held  in  a  day. 

In  each  case,  each  heir  must  be  notified  as  to  hearing  date,  site,  etc.,  with 
sufficient  time  to  respond.  Setting  hearing  sites  for  dockets  then  takes  place, 
requiring  the  judge  to  travel  to  the  hearing,  then  retiirn  to  the  office  and  prepare  the 
decisions.  In  actuality,  because  cases  now  encompass  a  greater  number  of 
individuals  involved  in  each  case,  it  is  taking  more  time  to  complete. 
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Question:  Please  tell  us  what  your  aircraft  safety  record  has  been  over  the  past 
year.  How  does  this  compare  to  previous  years? 

Answer:  The  following  data  reflects  FY  1990  through  FY  1994  aircraft  accident 
rates  for  all  chargeable  and  statistically  accountable  DOI  accidents. 

Aircraft  accidents  per  100,000  flying  hours 

Year*  DOI  Aircraft  General  Aviation 

1994 4.68  9.47 

1993 4.91  9.09 

1992 8.74  8.72 

1991 8.78  7.99 

1990 8.14  7.77 

*For  DOI  Aircraft  the  year  is  the  fiscal  year;  for  general  aviation  it  is  the  calendar  year. 

The  general  aviation  aircraft  accident  data  compiled  by  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  is  presented  for  comparison.   General  aviation  flight 
activities  are  normally  airport  to  airport  as  compared  to  higher-risk  DOI  activities 
such  as  fire  fighting,  low  level  wildlife  surveys,  and  search  and  rescue  missions. 

The  FY  1994  DOI  aircraft  accident  rate  of  4.68  accidents  per  100,000  flying  hours 
is  based  on  four  chargeable  and  statistically  accountable  accidents  and  a  total  of  85,415 
flight  hours.  The  four  accidents  involved  two  contracted  vendor  aircraft  and  two 
DOI  owned  fleet  aircraft.  The  FY  1994  rate  represents  the  continuation  of  a 
sigiuficant  accident  rate  reduction  trend  despite  a  very  active  fire  fighting  season. 
The  FY  1994  rate  is  the  lowest  rate  recorded  since  FY  1985  and  is  the  second  lowest 
rate  since  DOI  began  keeping  statistics  in  FY  1975.  More  importantly,  the  FY  1994 
DOI  flying  season  was  completed  without  a  single  serious  injury  or  fatality. 

Question:  On  what  do  you  base  your  estimate  that  you  will  have  25%  more 
Department  of  the  Interior  aircraft  accidents  to  investigate  in  FY  1996?  (SEC-99)  It  is 
estimated  to  go  from  8  to  10. 

Answer:  All  Interior  aircraft  accidents  and  selected  serious  incidents  are 
investigated  on  site.  Because  incidents  are  often  precursors  to  accidents,  it  is 
desirable  to  conduct  on-site  investigations  of  as  many  serious  incidents  as  resovu-ces 
allow.  The  cost  of  an  on-site  serious  incident  investigation  equates  to  that  of  an 
accident  investigation.   In  an  effort  to  provide  even  stronger  support  to  the  Interior 
aircraft  accident  prevention  effort,  the  OAS  plans  to  increase  the  number  of  on-site 
serious  incident  investigations.   Therefore,  combined  accident  and  serious  incident 
investigation  activity  is  expected  to  increase. 

Question:  Why  is  it  necessary  to  have  the  Office  of  Aircraft  Services  funded 
through  direct  appropriations  rather  than  through  the  Working  Capital  Fund? 
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Answer:  In  the  past  the  Department  poUcy  has  been  that  certain  baseline  OAS 
functions  are  Departmental  Management  functions.  Examples  of  those  are:  training 
DOI  aviation  users  how  to  manage  resources  and  lase  them  safely,  investigating  EXDI 
aviation  accidents  and  some  serious  incidents,  and  coordinating  aviation  policy  and 
standards  across  the  bureaus.  The  decentralization  of  OAS  is  fimded  in  part  by  the 
direct  appropriation,  specifically  the  field  office  directors. 

Question:  Why  does  Working  Capital  Fund  direction  increase  by  over  50%  in 
FY  1996?  (SEC-145)  What  v«ll  the  bureaus  receive  for  their  additional 
contributions? 

Answer  The  exhibit  showing  an  increase  of  2  FTE  and  $148,000  under  WCF 
Direction  was  in  error.  The  requested  increase  actually  appears  in  two  places.  The 
increase,  which  is  actually  associated  with  the  Space  and  Facilities  Management 
function  to  allow  24  hour  processing  of  data  for  all  bureaus  at  Departmental 
headquarters,  unfortunately  also  appeared  under  WCF  Direction,  as  noted  by  the 
Subcommittee.   Bureaus  will  not  be  billed  for  the  increase  vmder  WCF  Direction. 

Question:  A  new  working  capital  fund  activity  is  EXDINET,  the  Department's 
integrated,  digital  conmivmications  network  that  provides  data,  video,  and  voice 
services  to  key  multi-bureau  locations.  (SEC-154)  There  is  $2.9  million  related  to 
this  activity.  What  benefits  accrue  from  DOINET? 

Answer:   The  DOINET  is  providing  the  telecommunications  transmission 
infrastructure  to  meet  the  Department's  information  transfer  requirements  over  the 
next  several  years.   Interconnectivity  and  interoperability  of  computer  resources  are 
being  achieved  and  video /voice  services  are  being  integrated  in  a  backbone  data 
commimications  network.   The  DOINET  facilitates  circuit  sharing  between  bureaus 
and  allows  communications  services  to  be  aggregated  at  major  service  locations 
throughout  the  Department. 

Bureaus  are  benefiting  from  an  improved  economy  of  operations, 
consolidation  of  Internet  access,  a  greater  availability  of  services,  standardization  of 
access,  and  improved  service  reliability.  The  DOINET  architecture  provides 
Departmental  users  a  cost  effective  solution  to  meet  increasingly  complex 
networking  requirements.   It  is  providing  improved  access  to  Department-wide 
administrative  systems  and  is  easing  the  implementation  of  Departmental 
downsizing  efforts. 

Question:  Is  it  possible  to  place  a  dollar  value  on  the  benefits  derived  from 
DOINET?  If  so,  what  is  the  dollar  value? 

Answer  The  major  savings  are  in  cost  avoidance.   DOINET  has  reduced  costs 
by  eliminating  a  bureau-by-bureau  fragmented  approach  to  telecommunications. 
For  example,  a  stand  alone  network  for  a  small  bureau  would  cost  approximately 
$50  thousand  more  annually  than  if  the  bureau  used  DOINET.   Another  example  is 
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at  the  Main  Interior  Building  in  Washington,  DC,  where  we  would  spend 
approximately  $140  thousand  more  annually  if  each  bureau  operated  its  own  circuits 
as  they  had  in  the  past.   However,  the  major  benefit  will  be  contaiiung  future  costs. 
Interior's  data  commxmications  demand  has  been  increasing  by  at  least  10  percent 
per  year.  This  trend  is  consistent  with  similar  trends  in  other  Federal  agencies  and 
the  private  sector.  IX)INET  will  enable  us  to  cost  effectively  meet  both  internal  and 
external  future  requirements. 

Question:  Are  there  staff  savings  related  to  DOINET? 

Answer:  In  the  same  vein  if  we  had  pursued  an  approach  of  separate  bureau 
networks,  we  would  have  needed  additional  FTE's.  The  Department  does  not  have 
a  dedicated  DOINET  network  management  staff  but  relies  on  bureau  personnel  to 
manage  DOINET.    Telecommunications  staff  resources  throughout  the  Department 
have  been  reduced,  primarily  due  to  the  acceptance  of  early  out  retirement  offers. 
This  has  placed  an  increased  burden  on  our  remaining  managers.   We  are 
improving  staff  utilization  by  using  a  system  integration  contractor  for  day-to-day 
network  operations  while  bureau  managers  are  engaged  in  long-term  planning  and 
optimization  efforts. 


OFHCE  OF  CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 

Question:  Why  is  an  Office  of  Construction  Management  necessary? 

Answer  The  Office  of  Construction  Management  (OCM)  was  initially 
established  at  the  direction  of  Congress  to  have  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  perform 
the  management  functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  facilities  program. 
Problems  in  the  BIA  facilities  program  have  been  well  documented  and  while  many 
of  the  initial  problems  have  been  addressed,  other  problems  continue  to  exist. 
There  have  been  nimierous  efforts  by  OCM  and  BIA  to  address  these  concerns.   Due 
to  the  significant  extent  of  the  facilities  repair  backlog,  the  growing  population  of 
Indian  children  seeking  education  in  BIA  schools,  the  age  of  the  faciUties 
(approximately  26%  are  in  excess  of  50  years  old),  the  increasing  crime  problems  on 
reservations  which  require  detention  faciUties,  and  the  evolution  of  BIA 
organization,  many  problems  still  exist. 

In  addition  to  BIA  facilities  management  issues,  a  Departmental  construction 
function  can  be  very  beneficial  in  establishing  construction  priorities  and  providing 
an  independent  assessment  of  other  construction  related  issues  to  decision  makers 
in  a  time  of  dwindling  resources. 

Question:  When  do  you  think  its  role  as  support  for  BIA  construction  could 
end? 
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Answer  As  stated  in  the  Office  of  Construction  Management's  FY  1996 
Budget  Justification,  efforts  are  underway  in  FY  1995  and  will  continue  in  FY  1996  to 
assist  BIA  in  taking  a  greater  management  role  in  the  facilities  program.  A  key  step 
in  this  process  will  be  the  designation  of  an  entity  in  BIA  to  perform  the 
management  functions  and  responsibilities  of  the  facilities  program.   OCM  is 
currently  developing  recommendations  to  address  this  effort.  In  addition,  as  part  of 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary's  efforts  under  REGO  n,  the  fvmctions  and  role  of  OCM 
will  be  examined  with  the  intent  of  completing  the  transfer  to  BIA  the  full 
responsibility  for  the  facilities  program  in  FY  1997.   Determinations  of  the  functions 
of  OCM  that  are  needed  in  support  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  as  weU  as  to 
provide  the  assistance  that  BIA  may  request  be  continued  to  address  specific  facilities 
program  issues  and  their  placement  organizationally  will  be  made  as  part  of  the 
REGO  n  effort  and  presented  in  the  FY  1997  budget. 

There  are  numerous  initiatives  which  are  in  process  that  BIA  may  request 
OCM  to  complete.  These  include  such  projects  as  development  of  better 
consultation  processes  regarding  facilities  programs;  development  of  "alternative 
funding"  concepts;  completion  of  re-engineering  of  the  BIA  manual  chapters  on 
facilities;  coordination  and  oversight  of  the  development  of  a  new  Facilities 
Information  System;  continued  efforts  on  implementation  of  facilities  construction 
projects  under  Self  Governance;  and  development  of  re-engineered  processes  to 
build /repair  facilities  in  shorter  time  frames. 

Question:  What  portion  of  the  Office  of  Construction  Management  workload 
is  related  to  BIA  activities? 

Answer  In  past  years,  approximately  85-90  percent  of  the  workload  of  the 
OCM  has  been  BIA  related,  with  the  balance  directed  towards  Departmental  level 
value  engineering  activities.  However,  in  the  last  several  years,  OCM  has  been 
involved  in  a  growing  number  of  non-BIA  facilities  related  projects.   These  include 
the  recent  NFS  construction  study;  several  value  engineering  reviews  for  BLM, 
Territorial  Affairs,  and  NFS;  coordination  of  the  development  of  a  BIA  Fire 
Protection  PoUcy;  as  well  as  an  increasing  involvement  in  supporting  quality 
management.  National  Performance  Review  and  re-invention  activities  across  the 
Department. 


Monday,  April  3,  1995. 
OFFICE  OF  THE  SOLICITOR 

WITNESSES 
JOHN  D.  LESHY,  SOLICITOR 

Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you  for  coming.  Now  we  have  the  Office  of 
the  Solicitor,  Mr.  Leshy. 

Mr.  Leshy.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Regula.  We  will  make  your  full  statement  a  part  of  the 
record  and  look  forward  to  your  summary. 

Mr.  Leshy.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  back  again  this  year.  I  guess  I  could  follow 
up  Bonnie  and  Joyce  by  saying,  "me,  too."  We,  last  year,  as  you 
may  recall,  sought  a  substantial  increase  in  the  budget  of  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Solicitor.  This  has  been  a  bipartisan  effort  begun  in  the 
Bush  administration,  to  rebuild  from  levels  to  which  the  office  had 
been  cut  in  the  mid-1980s.  And  with  the  help  of  this  committee,  we 
secured  a  part  of  that  increase. 

This  year  we  are  back  not  for  the  remainder,  but  essentially  with 
a  steady  state  budget,  seeking  no  increase  to  add  people,  and  only 
a  small  increase  simply  to  cover  the  uncontrollable  costs,  salaries, 
rent,  utilities,  that  sort  of  thing.  Our  office,  of  course,  is  all  people, 
lawyers  and  supporting  personnel.  We  have  an  ever-increasing 
workload.  We  are  seeking  to  live  within  budgetary  limits  essen- 
tially by  making  strenuous  efforts  to  streamline  and  provide  more 
efficient  operations. 

OFFICE  OF  inspector  GENERAL 

Mr.  Regula.  If  the  Inspector  General  finds  something,  they 
would  refer  it  to  your  office  for  any  legal  action  that  was  to  be 
taken;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Leshy.  Well,  if  they  find  a  deficiency  in  a  program  that  in- 
volves legal  issues,  we  certainly  get  involved  in  advising  the  client 
agency  to  put  itself  right.  The  Inspector  General  of  course  has  a 
separate  small  legal  staff,  lawyers  that  advise  it. 

We  do  routinely  get  the  Inspector  General's  reports,  and  if  they 
raise  legal  issues,  we  certainly  sit  down  with  the  client  agencies 
and  attempt  to  make  them  behave. 

LITIGATION 

We  don't  have,  and  this  is  a  basic  point  to  keep  in  mind,  we  don't 
have  a  lot  of  discretion  in  what  we  do.  Our  first  and  foremost  obli- 
gation of  course  is  to  defend  the  Department  in  litigation.  At  any 
one  time  we  have  more  than  2,000  lawsuits  in  which  we  are  a  de- 
fendant, and  we  obviously  have  to  give  top  priority  to  defending 
lawsuits. 

(231) 
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Mr.  Regula.  What  percentage  of  those  are  triggered  by  Endan- 
gered Species? 

Mr.  Leshy.  a  very  small  percentage. 

Mr.  Regula.  Really? 

Mr.  Leshy.  Yes.  I  couldn't  give  you  exact  numbers.  Most  of  the 
2,000  lawsuits  involve  sort  of  garden  variety  disputes  over  terms 
of  leases,  permits,  tort  liability,  persons  injured  in  the  parks,  that 
sort  of  thing.  I  couldn't  hazard  a  guess  as  to  an  endangered  species 
percentage,  but  I  am  sure  it  is  less  than  10  y^ccent. 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  have  authority  in  criminal  prosecution,  if 
somebody  is  involved  in  malfeasance  in  a  park?  Is  that  your  office? 

Mr.  Leshy.  Well,  of  course  the  Justice  Department  does  the  ac- 
tual prosecutions.  Usually  the  local  U.S.  attorneys  offices  will  do 
the  prosecutions  for  Federal  crimes.  We  often  assist. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  you  are  not  generally  a  prosecutorial  office? 

Mr.  Leshy.  No,  not  directly.  The  Department  of  Justice  does  our 
courtroom  work,  as  they  do  for  other  Federal  agencies. 

Mr.  Regula.  Right,  okay. 

opening  statement  continued 

Mr.  Leshy.  The  other  major  thing  we  do  is  to  try  to  keep  the  cli- 
ents out  of  court.  That  is  preventive  legal  advice,  helping  them 
write  regulations  and  implement  laws  in  a  way  that  avoids  litiga- 
tion. If  we  don't  do  this,  of  course,  or  don't  do  it  well,  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  Treasury  are  usually  the  losers. 

I  should  also  emphasize  that  amid  all  the  current  efforts  to 
downsize  government  and  reinvent  governmental  operations,  most 
of  the  things  that  are  the  focus  in  the  Department  for  downsizing 
and  reinvention  are  not  the  kinds  of  things  that  demand  a  lot  of 
legal  services  from  us. 

In  other  words,  the  science  agencies,  for  example,  being  basically 
research  and  information  oriented,  not  regulatory,  do  not  place  a 
lot  of  demands  on  our  time.  And  ironically,  reinvention  and  restruc- 
turing of  the  science  agencies  involves  generally  more  legal  work 
for  us,  not  less,  because  of  the  associated  personnel  costs  when  you 
move  people  around  or  let  them  go. 

Mr.  Regula.  Excuse  me,  what  percent  of  your  people  are  law- 
yers? I  see  you  have  396  FTEs. 

Mr.  Leshy.  Approximately  260  are  lawyers;  about  two-thirds. 
The  others  are  administrative,  secretarial,  support  people.  A  little 
less  than  half  of  our  people  are  in  Washington.  The  others  are  in 
our  18  field  offices. 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  get  involved  with  United  States  attorneys 
at  all? 

Mr.  Leshy.  Yes.  Especially  the  field  offices  work  quite  closely 
with  the  U.S.  attorneys  in  both  civil  and  criminal  matters. 

Mr.  Regula.  Can  you  call  on  the  FBI  for  investigations  if  you 
need  them? 

Mr.  Leshy.  Yes.  Again,  working  through  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, especially  if  it  is  a  criminal  matter. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Leshy.  I  would  just  elaborate  a  little  on  the  last  point  about 
reinvention  and  downsizing.  One  of  the  Secretary's  priorities,  for 
example,  is  vigorous  implementation  of  the  Indian  Self-Governance 
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Act.  And  over  time,  eventually,  this  is  going  to  produce  real  savings 
in  terms  of  personnel  costs  at  the  BIA,  et  cetera. 

But  to  get  from  here  to  there  takes  a  lot  of  lawyer  axle  grease. 
We  have  to  negotiate  contracts  with  each  of  the  individual  Indian 
tribes,  and  we  have  to  address  some  really  challenging  legal  ques- 
tions about  what  can  be  delegated  to  the  tribes  and  what  can't  be. 
There  are  constitutional  questions  involving  what  is  an  inherently 
governmental  function.  Issues  of  tort  liability  come  up  when  tribes 
take  over  these  functions.  Are  they  acting  as  Federal  officers,  and 
if  so,  do  we  defend  them  in  tort  actions? 

So  getting  from  here  to  there  usually  involves  more  work  for  our 
office,  not  less. 

As  you  indicated  in  your  opening  remarks,  describing  the  work 
of  professional  Federal  employees,  I  can  certainly  echo  that.  We 
have  a  very  strong  and  dedicated  staff  that  is  instrumental  in  al- 
lowing the  Department  to  do  the  important  work  that  it  does.  We 
have  seen  a  steady  increase  in  our  legal  work  over  the  last  couple 
of  decades.  We  have  been  able  to  handle  the  increase  within  an  es- 
sentially steady-state  resource  base  by  a  lot  of  streamlining  and  ef- 
ficiencies, and  we  think  that  our  budget  this  year,  if  it  is  funded, 
would  allow  us  to  continue  to  meet  the  client's  needs  for  fiscal  year 
1996. 

That  concludes  my  summary.  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any 
further  questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Leshy  follows:] 
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statement  of  John  D.  Leshy,  Solicitor 

Office  of  the  Solicitor,  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior 

Before  the  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies 

April  3,  1995 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  1  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  before 
you  to  discuss  the  Fiscal  Year  1996  request  for  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor. 

Our  FY  1996  budget  request  is  for  $35,361,000,  which  will  fund  396  FTEs.  This  represents 
no  increase  in  FTEs  (by  comparison  last  year  our  budget  request  sought  411  FTEs),  and  only 
a  modest  increase  of  $753,000  above  our  1995  appropriation,  to  cover  uncontrollable  cost 
increases. 

Because  we  seek  no  additional  staff,  even  as  our  workload  grows,  we  have  spent  much  of  the 
last  year  necessarily  focusing  on  greater  efficiency  in  delivering  legal  services  to  our  clients. 
Responding  to  the  President's  Reinventing  Government  Initiative,  we  have  been  closely 
examining  our  workload  to  determine  what  if  anything  might  be  accomplished  as  well  or  better 
without  our  involvement;  looking  for  other  ways  to  cut  costs  or  improve  performance;  and 
making  other  efforts  to  put  our  client  "customers"  first,  cut  red  tape,  and  empower  our 
employees. 

Last  year  I  described  to  this  Subcommittee  a  number  of  "reinventing  government"  steps  we  had 
begun.  At  that  time  we  had  just  received  and  were  reviewing  the  report  and  recommendations 
of  a  comprehensive  study  of  our  organization  and  operation,  done  by  management  specialists 
outside  the  Solicitor's  Office. 

We  subsequently  set  up  six  task  forces,  composed  of  both  attorneys  and  support  staff  from 
headquarters  and  regional  offices,  to  review  the  study's  recommendations  and  recommend 
implementation  measures.  These  task  forces  covered  the  following  areas:  Field/Headquarters 
Relationship;  Role  of  Support  Staff;  Structure  of  the  Division  of  Surface  Mining;  Information 
Management;  Career  Development  and  Employee  Worklife;  and  Hazardous  Waste  Issues 
Management.  I  have  outlined  in  the  General  Statement  in  our  budget  justification  many  of  the 
results  of  this  effort.  The  involvement  of  many  career  employees  was  a  big  boost  to  our  efforts 
to  streamline  our  work  and  improve  our  delivery  of  legal  services. 

The  organizational  changes  we  have  made  in  response  to  the  study  have  produced  and  will 
continue  to  produce  good  results.  Among  other  things,  we  have  significantly  downsized  the 
Knoxville  Field  Office  and  integrated  it,  along  with  Field  Offices  in  Denver  and  Pittsburgh,  into 
the  overall  office  structure^  (Previously,  these  offices  had  been  devoted  exclusively  to  coal 
surface  mining  work  and  reported  directly  to  headquarters.)  We  have  closed  one  small  field 
office  in  Oklahoma  and  we  have  changed  the  Boise  Field  Office  to  be  a  part  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Regional  Office"  to  integrate  more  fiilly  the  water  and  related  issues  in  -the  upper 
Columbia/Snake  basin.  We  continue  to  consider  further  changes  to  improve  our  organization 
and  operations. 
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We  hav^  devoted  much  effort  to  management  issues  because  of  the  overriding  need  to  handle 
an  increasing  workload  with  basically  static  resources.  Unlike  line  or  program  agencies,  we  do 
not  make  grants  or  operate  programs  that  can  be  readily  downsized  or  eliminated.  Simply  put, 
we  do  not  have  much  discretion  in  what  we  do.  When  the  Department  is  sued  (and  it  is 
currently  involved  in  more  than  two  thousand  lawsuits,  the  vast  majority  as  a  defendant)  we  have 
no  choice  but  to  devote  legal  resources  to  the  litigation.  If  a  client  agency  wants  advice  on  how 
to  avoid  liability  or  how  to  structure  a  contract  or  permit  to  protect  the  legal  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  the  public,  we  must  respond.  If  we  don't,  the  Department  and  the  federal 
treasury  are  usually  the  losers. 

As  I  told  the  Subcommittee  last  year,  we  have  experienced  an  extraordinary  increase  in  the  last 
two  years  in  demand  for  legal  services  by  our  client  agencies  in  the  personnel  area  and  expect 
even  more  work  with  the  downsizing  going  on  in  the  Department.  We  are  experiencing 
increased  demand  for  legal  services  in  many  other  areas  too,  such  as  royalty  and  other  debt 
collections,  contract  disputes,  and  issues  in  which  our  trust  responsibility  to  Native  Americans 
is  involved. 

We  have  a  strong  and  dedicated  staff.  They  do  their  jobs  with  too  few  resources  and  too  little 
support,  but  they  take  great  pride  in  providing  high  quality  legal  services  to  enable  the 
Department  to  perform  the  important  work  that  it  does.  They  clearly  do  not  fit  the  stereotype 
of  unproductive,  indifferent  bureaucrats. 

Though  our  legal  responsibilities  have  increased  steadily  over  the  past  two  decades,  our  current 
FTE  level  is  substantially  below  what  it  was  two  decades  ago,  and  well  below  the  number  sought 
by  the  Bush  Administration  in  its  FY  1992  and  1993  budget  recommendations.  With  continued 
emphasis  on  efficiency  and  other  streamlining  improvements,  our  steady-state  budget  will  allow 
us  to  continue  to  meet  our  clients'  needs  for  FY  1996. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention.    I  would  be  happy  to  answer  your  questions. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL  STUDY 


Mr.  Regula.  Last  year,  your  office  was  in  the  process  of  review- 
ing a  report  conducted  by  an  outside  consultant  on  your  organiza- 
tion and  operation.  What  were  the  major  recommendations?  It  may 
be  so  voluminous  that  you  would  like  to  put  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Leshy.  Okay.  I  can  briefly  summarize  it,  and  my  written 
statement  and  the  green  book  there  summarizes  some  of  it  as  well. 
This  was  really  the  first — or  I  should  say,  the  first  in  memory,  top 
to  bottom  look  at  the  work  of  the  Solicitor's  Office.  We  had  four 
people  who  went  around  and  interviewed  every  employee  and  es- 
sentially looked  at  administration,  organization,  financial  and 
every  other  aspect  of  our  office,  and  made  many  recommendations, 
dozens. 

We  have  sorted  through  those  and  have  implemented  the  ones 
that  seemed  most  immediately  to  make  sense,  and  we  are  taking 
some  further  time  to  study  others.  We  have,  for  example,  closed  a 
small  field  office.  We  have  downsized  another  field  office.  We  have 
changed  a  number  of  our  internal  reporting  relationships. 

We  have  tried  to  de-layer  substantially.  One  of  the  major  criti- 
cisms made  by  the  report  was  that  everything  that  happened  in  the 
Office  had  to  pass  through  several  pairs  of  hands  and  be  seen  by 
several  pairs  of  eyes  before  it  could  be  sent  out.  We  have  tried  very 
hard — which  is  consistent  with  basic  modern  management,  to  put 
responsibility  down  at  the  lower  levels  and  empower  the  employees 
throughout  the  field  to  take  responsibility,  make  decisions.  These 
are  a  few  of  many  different  things  that  we  have  done. 

I  would  be  happy  to  supply  more  detailed  information.  Overall, 
we  tried  to  respond  to  these  recommendations  primarily  by  asking 
the  career  employees  what  they  think  makes  sense.  We  organized 
teams  of  people  to  look  at  different  aspects  of  recommendations  and 
we've  gone  ahead  and  implemented  the  ones  that  make  sense.  We 
think  it  has  resulted  in  a  stronger,  more  efficient  operation.  I  think 
generally  the  employees  in  the  office  are  well  satisfied  with  it. 

T-SHIRT  VENDORS 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay.  We  see  this  problem  on  the  mall,  memorials 
versus  the  merchandise.  I  am  sure  you  have  heard  a  little  bit  about 
it.  What  gave  rise  to  this  all  of  a  sudden? 

Mr.  Leshy.  It  really  did  not  happen  all  of  a  sudden.  Our  lawyers 
have  been  intimately  involved  in  the  development  of  these  regula- 
tions. What  happened  is  this. 

Several  years  ago  Vietnam  veterans  organizations  set  up  essen- 
tially permanent,  card  table  arrangements  near  the  Vietnam  Veter- 
ans Memorial  and  sought  and  received  demonstration  permits. 
Over  the  course  of  time  they  started  selling  T-shirts  to  memorialize 
their  cause  and  raise 

Mr.  Regula.  Selling  what? 

Mr.  Leshy.  T-shirts.  And  T-shirts,  of  course,  turned  out  to  be  in- 
credibly popular  as  a  consumer  item,  and  profitable.  And  this  was 
within  the  Park  Service  regulations  that  you  could  sell  apparel  or 
T-shirts  as  part  of  free  speech  demonstrations.  And  then  gradually 
it  became  better  known  that  one  could,  if  one  were  an  entre- 
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preneur,  go  to  the  Park  Service  and  get  a  permit  to  demonstrate 
and  incidentally  sell  T-shirts  as  part  of  a  demonstration. 

Then  the  Park  Service  decided,  properly,  I  think,  that  the  matter 
was  getting  out  of  hand.  And  last  year,  with  the  help  of  the  Solici- 
tor's Office,  the  Service  proposed  regulations  which  would  actually 
outlaw  the  sale  of  T-shirts.  Once  those 

Mr.  Regula.  On  the  mall? 

Mr.  Leshy.  On  the  mall.  In  connection  with  demonstrations.  Re- 
member, these  are  not  commercial  sales,  per  se.  They  are  sales  in- 
cidental to  a  free  speech  demonstration. 

When  the  proposed  regulations  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  T-shirts  be- 
came public,  unfortunately  it  sent  a  signal  everywhere  to  people 
that,  my  gosh,  the  Park  Service  is  trying  to  outlaw  this  stuff;  it 
must  be  legal  now.  The  result  was  that  the  Park  Service,  National 
Capital  Region,  has  been  deluged,  as  you  can  tell,  if  you  have 
strolled  down  the  mall  or  read  the  Post  on  Sunday,  with  applica- 
tions for  T-shirt  sales  permits. 

There  is  simply  no  real  basis  upon  which  the  Park  Service  can 
discriminate  or  try  to  discriminate  between  one  group  or  another 
seeking  to  engage  in  demonstrations.  This  has  led  us  to  the  point 
that,  in  the  middle  of  this  week,  the  Federal  Register  will  publish 
final  regulations  that  will  outlaw  the  sale  of  T-shirts  in  connection 
with  demonstrations.  That  will  immediately  be  litigated. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  see  that  in  the  paper. 

Mr.  Leshy.  It  will  immediately  be  litigated  because  there  is  a 
significant  potential  free  speech  issue  here.  We  will  have  an  an- 
swer from  the  courts  probably  within  the  next  30  days.  If  we  are 
upheld,  the  T-shirts  will  come  off  the  mall  30  days  from  the  middle 
of  this  week. 

Mr.  Regula.  Did  the  other  vendors  feel  that  this  is  unfair  com- 
petition? Is  that  part  of  it? 

Mr.  Leshy.  We  have  had  complaints  along  that  line,  certainly. 
There  is  also  some  dissension  in  the  T-shirt  sales  ranks,  in  a  sense, 
because  there  are  some  clearly  legitimate  nonprofit  groups  who 
would  like  to  be  able  to  sell  T-shirts  in  connection  with  demonstra- 
tions. 

Mr.  Regula.  Are  the  T-shirt  a  recent  phenomena?  What  do  you 
think  triggered  that? 

Mr.  Leshy.  There  is  probably  a  fairly  lengthy  history  of  groups 
sponsoring  the  big  one-day,  one-time  demonstrations,  where 
100,000,  200,000  people  come  to  town,  and  these  groups  try  to  fi- 
nance their  operations  by  the  sale  of  T-shirts  on  that  day.  And  that 
was  what  started  the  tradition.  And  then  other  people  figured  out, 
well,  we  don't  have  to  demonstrate  for  just  one  day;  maybe  we  can 
do  it  for  a  week  or  two  or  three. 

The  Park  Service  actually  issues  demonstration  permits  for  up  to 
three  weeks  and  some  of  these  T-shirts  salespeople  renew  their 
demonstration  permits  every  three  weeks. 

Mr.  Regula.  Does  a  demonstration  have  a  limited  number  of 
people  on  a  license? 

Mr.  Leshy.  These  are  essentially  almost  sole  proprietor  dem- 
onstrations; people  who  show  up  with  a  person,  or  two  or  three  or 
four,  and  they  are  demonstrating  essentially  by  selling  the  T-shirts, 
which  have  little  "Save  the  Dolphins"  or  "D.C.  Statehood"  or  some 
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other  insignia  on  them,  often  stamped  on  what  is  otherwise  a 
standard  commercial  T-shirt. 

Mr.  Regula.  Is  this  just  Umited  to  people  selling  T-shirts?  Seems 
like  when  I  go  down  Independence,  they  have  a  variety  of  products. 

Mr.  Leshy.  They  can  sell  and  it  has  always  been  legitimate  to 
sell  buttons  and  other  t3rpes  of  things.  The  T-shirts 

Mr.  Regula.  They  have  a  license;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Leshy.  They  may  have  demonstration  permits  to  sell  such 
things.  If  you  are  on  the  sidewalks,  you  are  not  regulated  by  the 
Park  Service  but  by  the  District  of  Columbia  Government.  The 
Park  Service  also  has  a  concessionaire  on  the  mall  that  operates 
a  few  hot  dog  stands,  that  sort  of  thing.  They  are  Park  Service  con- 
cessionaires. 

But  if  you  are  seeing  anybody  around  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment, let's  say  selling  anything  other  than  T-shirts  or  buttons,  they 
are  illegal  and  the  Park  Service  does  occasionally  detect  and  pros- 
ecute people  for  illegal  sales. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  suppose  they  can  fly,  figuratively,  to  a  location 
and  out  again. 

Mr.  Leshy.  Actually,  the  Park  Service  has  talked  to  other  local 
governments  around  the  country,  and  this  is  apparently  a  problem 
in  other  cities  as  well. 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  license  all  the  vendors? 

Mr.  Leshy.  If  they  are  operating  on  the  mall,  yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  If  you  are  out  on  the  sidewalk,  you  still  need  a  li- 
cense? 

Mr.  Leshy.  That  is  through  the  D.C.  Government.  The  Park 
Service  jurisdiction  ends  at  the  north  curb  of  Independence  Avenue 
and  the  south  curb  of  Constitution  Avenue. 

Mr.  Regula.  Which  side,  the  inside  or  outside? 

Mr.  Leshy.  I  think  it  is  the  inside,  the  mall  side,  but  perhaps 
Bob  Baum,  the  Associate  Solicitor,  can  help  us  with  that. 

Mr.  Baum.  Outside  of  those  curb  lines,  D.C.  controls  the  vending. 

Mr.  Leshy.  So  along  Independence  or  Constitution  Avenue,  the 
streets  are  D.C.  Government 

Mr.  Regula.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  sidewalk  and 
the  street?  This  could  be  a  sticky  problem. 

Mr.  Leshy.  Could  be.  And  there  will  be  people  out  there  to  ex- 
ploit any  cracks,  I  suppose,  in  the  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Regula.  Just  off  the  record. 

[Discussion  off  the  record.] 

INDIAN  gaming 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  have  responsibilities  with  the  BIA? 

Mr.  Leshy.  Yes.  The  BIA  is  one  of  our  principal  clients  and  we 
do 

Mr.  Regula.  In  the  case  of  the  casinos,  do  you  negotiate  their 
contracts? 

Mr.  Leshy.  No.  We  do  get  involved  in  Indian  gaming  matters, 
but  there  is  a  separate  Commission,  the  National  Indian  Gaming 
Commission,  and  its  responsibility  includes  the  responsibility  to  ?.p- 
prove  management  contracts  that  the  tribes  sign  with  outsiders  to 
run  their  casino  operations. 
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We  get  involved  in  gaming  matters  principally  in  a  couple  of  dif- 
ferent ways:  one  is  if  tribes  acquire  land  and  want  us  to  take  the 
land  into  trust  in  order  for  gaming  to  take  place  on  those  lands, 
that  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior's  responsibility,  and  we,  the  So- 
licitor's Office,  advise  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Regula.  On  just  the  land  itself? 

Mr.  Leshy.  On  taking  the  land  in  trust,  that's  right.  We  can  also 
get  involved  under  the  Gaming  Act  if  the  State-tribal  negotiation 
of  compacts  reaches  fruition.  The  Secretary  then  is  supposed  to  in- 
stitute measures  to  implement  the  compacts  and  we  advise  the  Sec- 
retary on  that  responsibility,  too. 

We  do  not  get  directly  involved  in  the  negotiation  of  compacts 
and  we  do  not  get  involved  at  all  in  the  management  contract  busi- 
ness because  that  is  the  Gaming  Commission's  responsibility. 

BUDGET  REQUEST 

Mr.  Regula.  I  assume  your  increase  is  largely  just  salary,  in- 
creased salary  costs. 

Mr.  Leshy.  Salary,  rent,  utilities,  that  sort  of  thing,  yes.  No  new 
people. 

HAZARDOUS  WASTE  MATTERS 

Mr.  Regula.  Last  year  you  described  an  ever-growing  workload 
dealing  with  hazardous  waste.  I  suppose  there  is  a  temptation  for 
people  to  dump  items  in  the  park.  Is  that  still  a  problem? 

Mr.  Leshy.  Yes.  There  are  many  facets  of  that  problem.  Part  of 
it  is  simply  illegal  dumping  on  public  lands.  Part  of  it  is  the  clean- 
up of  abandoned  hazardous  waste  sites,  abandoned  mining  sites, 
that  sort  of  thing,  dealing  with  liability  problems  over  the  lands 
and  resources  we  manage. 

We  also  have  a  separate  responsibility,  which  is  as  trustee  for 
fish  and  wildlife  resources  injured  by  hazardous  waste  or  oil  spills, 
and  there  we  are  the  plaintiff.  We  are  the  prosecutor  and  we  go 
out  in  cases  like  the  Exxon  Valdez  oil  spill  and  prosecute  or  nego- 
tiate settlements  to  get  money  to  restore  the  resources  that  were 
lost. 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  sometimes  work  with  local  law  enforcement 
people? 

Mr.  Leshy.  Yes.  It  depends  on  the  issue.  We  enforce  the  wildlife 
regulatory  laws,  importation  laws,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  again 
working  with  the  U.S.  attorneys  offices.  But  on  many  wildlife  mat- 
ters, for  example.  State  game  and  fish  regulatory  agencies  and  the 
Federal  agencies  work  side-by-side  and  their  lawyers  work  side-by- 
side. 

endangered  species  act 

Mr.  Regula.  This  is  interesting.  Your  budget  describes  your  of- 
fice playing  an  important  role  in  carrying  out  the  Secretary's  objec- 
tive of  making  the  Endangered  Species  Act  more  user  friendly. 
How  do  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Leshy.  We  in  the  Solicitor's  Office  and  certainly  in  the  Sec- 
retary's Office  have  worked  very  hard  to  try  to  make  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  work  better:  more  consultation  with  State  and 
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local  governments,  more  reliance  on  State  and  local  governments 
wherever  we  can,  where  the  State  and  local  laws  parallel  ours,  giv- 
ing them  more  power  and  responsibility. 

We  work  very  hard  in  consulting  with  State  fish  and  game  agen- 
cies in  developing  recovery  plans  for  species.  We  are  now  working 
on  some  regulatory  proposals  providing  exemptions  or  partial  ex- 
emptions for  small  landowners  from  the  strictures  of  the  act. 

We  have  worked  a  lot  with  major  landowners,  such  as  paper 
companies  and  timber  companies,  in  devising  habitat  conservation 
plans  or  what  we  call  4D  rules,  which  comes  from  section  4D  of  the 
act,  by  which,  through  prudent  management,  these  large  land- 
owners can,  with  our  help  lift  Endangered  Species  Act  restrictions 
on  their  operations. 

Typically,  they  may  agree  not  to  cut  in  a  particular  area  of  prime 
habitat  and  gain  flexibility  to  cut  timber  in  other  areas  without 
going  through  the  Act's  processes.  All  those  things  are  really  heav- 
ily lawyer-driven.  We  have  to  sit  down  with  the  company's  lawyers 
and  negotiate  these  things  plan-by-plan  or  regulation-by-regula- 
tion. 

CONCESSION  CONTRACTS 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  negotiate  all  the  concessionary  contracts? 

Mr.  Leshy.  We  are  involved.  The  Park  Service,  of  course,  has  a 
concession  management  unit  that  does  the  negotiations,  but  in  the 
big  ones,  the  big  Yosemite  one,  for  example,  we  entered  a  year-and- 
a-half  ago,  our  lawyers  were  at  the  negotiating  table  the  whole 
time. 

Mr.  Regula.  Would  you  just  do  the  legal  dimension  and  they 
would  negotiate  the  terms  and  you  would  simply  put  them  into 
place,  or  do  you  have  a  role  in  negotiating  the  terms? 

Mr.  Leshy.  It  is  really  both,  because  it  is  often  hard  to  separate 
the  terms  from  the  legal  dimensions.  For  example,  in  the  Yosemite 
contract,  there  were  some  really  interesting  questions  about  the 
new  concessioner's  liability  for  some  leaking  underground  gasoline 
tanks  in  the  park  that  the  previous  concessioner  installed.  There 
was  a  question  as  to  how  these  were  going  to  be  cleaned  up  and 
who  was  going  to  pay  for  it.  Those  are  legal  but  they  are  also  policy 
questions.  So  our  lawyers  have  to  be  involved  in  those  things. 

TORT  CLAIMS 

Mr.  Regula.  Does  the  "king  can  do  no  wrong"  old  legal  theory 
still  apply? 

Mr.  Leshy.  Right.  Yes  and  no,  is  the  best  answer.  We  are  gov- 
erned, as  almost  all  other  Federal  agencies  are  governed,  by  the 
Federal  Tort  Claims  Act.  That  Act  has  a  major  threshold  exemp- 
tion or  defense,  the  so-called  "discretionary  function"  defense,  so 
that  if  what  we  are  doing,  let's  say  what  the  Park  Service  is  doing, 
is  a  discretionary  policy  choice,  it  is  exempt  from  liability.  If  it  is 
not  a  discretionary  policy  choice,  then  it  is  essentially  subject  to  the 
tort  law  of  the  State  in  which  the  accident  occurred. 

We  get  a  lot  of  litigation  about  this  in  all  sorts  of  circumstances, 
as  you  might  imagine.  A  tree  falls  on  a  park  visitor  in  the  Great 
Smokies.  We  had  an  interesting  case  last  year  come  up  about  that. 
A  bicyclist  injured  in  Rock  Creek  Park  on  one  of  the  bike  paths  in 
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a  collision  with  another  cyclist,  and  the  question  was  whether  the 
Park  Service  has  liability  for  that. 

Mr.  Regula.  You  must  have  a  growing  caseload  with  this  being 
a  litigious 

Mr.  Leshy.  Litigious  society. 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes,  a  litigious  society. 

Mr.  Leshy.  And  ever-increasing  numbers  of  visitors  to  parks.  It 
keeps  going  up  year  by  year  by  year.  And,  of  course,  every  new  visi- 
tor is  a  potential  accident  and  a  potential  tort  lawsuit,  I  suppose. 

MINING  RECLAMATION 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  have  responsibility  for  enforcing  the  rec- 
lamation laws,  mining  claims? 

Mr.  Leshy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  And  are  those  governed  by  State  law? 

Mr.  Leshy.  It  is  a  mixture.  With  hard  rock  mining  on  Federal 
lands,  there  are  Federal  regulations  that  BLM  enforces,  and  of 
course  the  Forest  Service  has  a  parallel  set  of  regulations  for  For- 
est Service  lands.  And  State  regulatory  reclamation  law  can  also 
apply  in  those  circumstances,  to  the  extent  it  is  not  in  conflict  with 
Federal  law  and  regulation. 

So,  often,  BLM  regulators  are  out  there  with  State  regulators 
working  side-by-side  to  make  sure  reclamation  takes  place. 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  they  require  a  bond  to  be  posted  on  a  mining 
claim  before  any  mining  is  done,  as  is  required  for  mining  under 
most  of  the  State  open  pit  regulations? 

Mr.  Leshy.  Yes,  although  on  BLM  land  there  are  some  problems 
that  we  are  in  the  process  of  trying  to  fix.  The  regulations  now  in 
place  on  BLM  lands  are  fairly  discretionary.  They  do  not  specifi- 
cally require  every  operator  to  post  a  bond  in  an  amount  equivalent 
to  that  needed  for  cleanup.  In  our  judgment  that  really  gives  the 
local  managers  too  much  discretion  and  not  all  of  these  bonds  are 
adequate.  We  in  the  Solicitor's  Office  are  working  on  a  set  of  regu- 
lations which  will  toughen  that  up  and  make  sure  that  bonds  are 
required  in  all  instances  sufficient  to  cover  the  costs.  Because  if  you 
walk  away  and  leave  a  mess,  especially  with  hard  rock  mining,  it 
can  be  a  very  expensive  mess.  We  are  talking  millions  and  millions, 
in  some  cases  hundreds  of  miUions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Regula.  One  of  the  criticisms  of  the  Mining  Act  is  that  too 
often  they  just  leave. 

Mr.  Leshy.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Regula.  Companies  or  mining  enterprises  leave,  and  leave 
a  hole  in  the  ground  without  any  reclamation. 

Mr.  Leshy.  That's  right.  We  have  been  working  on  these  regula- 
tions to  tighten  up  the  bonding  restrictions  for  the  last  couple  of 
years.  We  were  in  a  hiatus  last  year  because  we  thought  Congress 
was  going  to  reform  the  old  mining  law,  but  they  did  not  do  that 

Mr.  Regula.  Stay  with  us.  It  may  be  a  while. 

Mr.  Leshy.  Maybe.  Well,  it  has  only  been  122  years.  Maybe  we 
can  wait  another  one  or  two. 

Mr.  Regula.  It  cries  out  for  a  solution,  but  there  have  been  dif- 
ferent opinions  on  that  one. 
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Mr.  Leshy.  Yes.  And,  of  course,  we  have  the  patent  issue  and  the 
patent  moratorium,  as  well. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay.  Any  further  comments  you  would  like  to 
make? 

Mr.  Leshy.  No,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  here.  Thank 
you  for  listening. 

Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you.  The  committee  is  adjourned, 

[Committee  Note. — ^Additional  Committee  questions  and  an- 
swers for  the  record  follow.  Note  that  question  number  19  was  an- 
swered during  the  testimony  and  is  therefore  omitted  here:] 
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ADDITIONAL  COMMTITEE  QUESTIONS 


SOLICITOR'S  OFFICE  WORKLOAD 

Question  1:  Your  budget  request  is  for  level  funding  and  no  increases  in  FTE's.  Last  year  your 
budget  request  contained  an  increase  for  FTE's.  Has  your  workload  increased  or  decreased  in 
the  past  year? 

Answer:  Our  overall  workload  has  increased  in  the  past  year,  particularly  in  the  areas  identified 
in  the  answer  to  Question  2.  Our  client  agencies  are  continu^y  asking  for  more  legal  support 
for  their  programs.  On  the  other  hand,  we  recognize  that  in  this  era  of  limits,  budget  deficits, 
restructuring,  and  reinvention,  we  must  do  our  part.  By  emphasizing  efficiency  and  streamlining 
our  operations,  we  believe  that  we  can  manage  the  workload  and  continue  to  provide  essential 
legal  services  to  our  clients. 

Question  2:   What  areas  are  you  experiencing  the  greatest  increase  in  workload? 

Answer:  We  are  experiencing  significant  workload  increases  in  the  following  areas:  personnel 
and  equal  employment  opportunity;  hazardous  wastes  and  natural  resource  damages;  Indian  self- 
governance  and  P.L.  93-638  agreements;  protecting  subsistence  hunting  and  fishing  in  Alaska, 
particularly  by  Alaskan  Natives;  land  exchanges  and  acquisitions  (including  BIA's  taking  lands 
into  trust  for  tribes  and  individual  Indians);  Endangered  Species  Act  (ESA)  administration;  water 
rights  adjudications  and  settlement  negotiations;  and  mining  patents  and  related  issues. 

To  take  some  specific  examples: 

o  Employment  law-personnel  and  EEO  cases  have  increased  significantly  due  to 

passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1991,  with  its  provision  for  compensatory 
damages,  and  due  to  government  restructuring  and  downsizing.  The  latter 
increases  our  work  in  two  ways:  (1)  employees  affected  by  restructuring  or 
downsizing  often  challenge  the  actions  taken;  and  (2)  buyouts  and  early 
retirements  have  reduced  the  number  of  experienced  personnel  staff  in  the 
agencies,  causing  less  experienced  staff  to  seek  increased  guidance  from  the 
Solicitor's  Office. 

o         Environmental  compliance-more  aggressive  enforcement  of  the  various  state  and 

Federal  hazardous  waste  statutes  at  Federal  facilities,  and  the  need  to  avoid 

environmental   problems   (e.g.,  in   land  exchanges  and  acquisitions),   have 

combined  to  create  a  significant  increase  in  environmental  compliance  issues  for 

,  the  Department's  land  management  agencies. 

o         Environmental  enforcement-the  Department's  obligations  as  trustee  for  natural 
resources  under  CERCLA,  the  Oil  Pollution  Act,  and  the  Clean  Water  Act  have 
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generated  a  steadily  increasing  number  of  claims  for  damages  to  natural  resources 
resulting  from  pollution  incidents.  These  claims  often  reach  millions  of  dollars. 

0  Indian  issues-recent  legislation  on  Indian  self-governance  and  self-determination 

has  created  very  significant  new  demands  on  our  Office.  The  rapid  growth  in 
Indian  gaming  and  the  growing  number  of  Indian  water  rights  settlement 
negotiations  has  also  contributed  to  the  increase. 

o  Regulatory  reform-the  Secretary  has  directed  much  increased  attention  to 

improving  administration  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act.  Often  this  takes  the 
form  of  intensive  negotiations  with  landowners  and  state  and  local  governments 
to  reach  agreement  on  so-called  "habitat  conservation  plans"  that  meet  the  needs 
of  listed  species  while  freeing  up  large  tracts  of  land  from  ESA  restrictions. 
Negotiating  these  agreements  places  significant  demands  on  the  Solicitor's  Office. 

Like  many  other  institutions,  we  are  affected  by  the  increasingly  litigious  nature  of  our  society. 
Tribes,  permittees,  concessionaires,  lessees,  environmental  groups,  concerned  citizens,  and 
aggrieved  employees  are  frequently  willing  and  able  to  seek  redress  through  formal 
administrative  and/or  judicial  processes,  as  well  as  through  less  formal  procedures  (e.g.,  citizen 
complaints  under  the  Surface  Mining  Act,  or  requests  for  documents  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act).  The  availability  of  attorney  fees  under  the  Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act  and 
numerous  other  statutes  has  helped  to  fuel  this  increase. 

Question  3:  Your  budget  talks  about  your  efforts  to  achieve  greater  efficiency,  but  in  the  fmal 
analysis,  isn't  the  only  solution  to  reducing  the  backlog  of  work  additional  FTE's? 

Answer:  Increasing  the  total  number  of  FTE's  in  the  Office  is  certainly  one  solution  to  an 
increasing  workload.  Given  fiscal  realities,  however,  we  have  attempted  to  meet  our  need  for 
additional  resources  in  other  ways.  We  have,  for  example,  shifted  resource  from  lower  to 
higher  priority  work;  we  have  begun  to  reduce  management  layers  and  delegate  greater  authority 
to  experienced  attorneys,  to  free  up  resources  for  additional  staff  positions;  and  we  have  relied 
on  technological  improvements  to  simplify  communication  and  reduce  formal  reporting 
requirements.  At  least  for  FY  1996,  we  believe  such  measures  will  enable  us  to  meet  our 
clients'  most  pressing  needs  without  additional  staffing. 


BUDGET  REQUESTS  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  AND  0MB 

Question  4:   What  was  your  request  and  rationale  to  the  Department,  to  OM6? 

Answer:  Our  FY  1996  request  to  the  Department  was  for  $36,127,000.  This  was  an  increase 
of  $753,000  above  the  FY  1995  President's  Budget.  The  additional  amount  was  for  funding 
uncontrollable  cost  increases  that  would  provide  a  level  of  legal  services  in  1996  equivalent  to 
that  requested  in  the  1995  President's  Budget. 
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Our  FY  1996  request  to  0MB  was  for  $36,604,000.  This  request  also  proposed  an  increase  of 
$753,000  for  uncontrollable  cost  increases.  In  addition,  we  proposed  the  admiiustrative  transfer 
of  $477,000  and  6  FTE's  from  the  National  Park  Service  (NPS)  to  fund  ongoing  legal  services 
for  work  related  to  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco.  The  President's  budget  left  those  funds  and 
FTE's  in  the  NPS  request,  rather  than  transferring  them  to  this  Office. 


BACKLOG  OF  CASES 

Question  5:    What  is  the  backlog  of  cases? 

Answer:  We  have  backlogs  in  the  following  areas:  requests  for  legal  opinions  and  review  of 
legal  documents  (460);  surface  mining  enforcement  and  collection  cases  (420);  requests  for  title 
opinions  (320);  Indian  probate  and  wills  (140);  Freedom  of  Information  Act  appeals  (140); 
grazing  appeals  (100);  wildlife  civil  penalty  and  forfeiture  cases  (75);  trespasses  on  Indian  lands 
and  Alaskan  Native  allotments  (40);  administrative  tort  claims  (40);  and  Indian  lease  issues  (30). 

ORGANIZATIONAL  STUDY 

Question  6:  Last  year  your  office  was  in  the  process  of  reviewing  a  report,  conducted  by  an 
outside  consultant,  of  your  organization  and  operations.  What  were  the  major  recommendations 
of  that  study? 

Answer:  The  Organizational  Study  Report,  prepared  by  five  management  analysts  from  our 
client  bureaus,  recommended  a  number  of  organizational  and  management  changes,  including: 

o  Restructure  the  headquarters  Divisions  to  reflect  more  closely  the  grouping  of 
bureaus  under  Assistant  Secretaries;  have  two  or  three  Divisions  report  to  a  single 
noncareer  Deputy  Solicitor  or  Associate  Solicitor;  and  have  the  regional  and  field 
offices,  along  with  the  Division  of  AdministraUon,  report  to  a  career  Deputy 
Solicitor  or  Associate  Solicitor. 

o  Reduce  the  number  of  regional  and  field  offices  by  closing  some  smaller  offices; 
either  reduce  the  number  of  regions  from  eight  to  three,  or  else  eliminate  regional 
offices  altogether  and  have  only  field  offices  that  would  report  directly  to 
headquarters;  have  the  field  offices  in  Pittsburgh,  Knoxville,  and  Denver  become 
part  of  the  regular  regional/field  office  structure,  rather  than  report  to  the 
Division  of  Surface  Mining  (DSM). 

o  Delegate  greater  authority  to  experienced  staff  attorneys;  minimize  supervisory 
review  of  legal  work;  reduce  levels  of  supervision;  improve  communication 
within  the  Office;  revise  the  Office's  awards  policy;  provide  greater  oversight  to 
the  Departmental  Law  Library  (which  is  not  administered  by  the  Solicitor's 
Office);  and  promote  greater  use  of  technology. 
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Question  7:   Have  any  of  the  recommendations  been  implemented? 

Answer:  A  significant  number  of  recommendations  from  the  Organizational  Study  have  been 
implemented  (sometimes  in  modified  form),  including  the  following: 

o  Several  regional/ field  office  reporting  relationships  have  been  changed,  consistent 

with  the  spirit  of  the  study's  recommendations.  The  Salt  Lake  City  office  has 
been  converted  from  a  regional  office  to  a  field  office;  the  Salt  Lake  City  and 
Phoenix  Field  Offices  now  report  to  Sacramento;  the  Boise  Field  Office  now 
reports  to  Portland;  and  the  Twin  Cities  Field  Office  now  reports  to  Boston. 

o  The  former  DSM  field  offices  in  Pittsburgh  and  Knoxville  have  been  incorporated 

into  the  regular  regional/field  office  structure,  reporting  to  Boston  and  Atlanta, 
respectively;  and  the  former  DSM  field  office  in  Denver  has  been  merged  into 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Regional  Office. 

o  ;  The  Pawhuska  Field  Office  has  been  closed;  the  Santa  Fe  Field  Office  is  being 
downsized  through  attrition,  with  vacancies  being  transferred  to  the  Albuquerque 
Regional  Office;  and  the  Knoxville  Field  Office  has  been  downsized  through  a 
reduction  in  force  (RIF). 

o  The  Division  of  Administration  has  been  restructured  into  two  branches,  the 

Branch  of  Administrative  Services  and  the  Branch  of  Information  Services, 
reporting  to  a  career  Associate  Solicitor. 

o  Management  layers  are  being  reduced  through  the  gradual  elimination  of  separate 

Deputy  Associate  Solicitor  positions  in  the  headquarters  Divisions. 

o  The  Solicitor's  Manual  has  been  greatly  simplified  by  eliminating  unnecessary 
bureaucratic  requirements;  delegations  of  authority  to  subordinate  managers  and 
staff  have  been  enlarged;  numerous  provisions  have  been  revised  to  encourage 
communication  while  reducing  formal  reporting  requirements;  levels  of 
supervisory  review  of  legal  work  have  been  reduced;  and  the  Office's  awards 
policy  has  been  significantly  improved. 

o  All  offices  are  being  electronically  networked  to  facilitate  the  use  of  technology 

to  increase  productivity. 

o  A  Law  Library  Users  Committee  has  been  formed  to  provide  input  to  the 

Departmental  and  contractor  staff  on  library  acquisitions  and  service. 

Question  8:   Did  the  report  recommend  additional  FTE's? 

Answer:  The  Solicitor  and  the  Deputy  Solicitor  advised  the  team  who  prepared  the  report  to 
assume  static  resources,  in  order  to  focus  the  team's  efforts  on  efficiency  improvements.  The 
report  recommended  staffing  increases  in  some  areas,  with  corresponding  decreases  in  other 
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areas.  Increases  were  recommended  for  the  Division  of  General  Law,  the  Albuquerque, 
Anchorage,  and  Denver  Regional  Offices,  and  the  Boise  and  Phoenix  Field  Offices,  while 
decreases  were  recommended  in  the  Divisions  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Surface  Mining,  the  Boston 
Regional  Office,  and  the  Denver,  Knoxville,  Pawhuska,  and  Santa  Fe  Field  Offices. 

Question  9:    If  not,  what  did  they  recommend  you  do  to  reduce  the  workload? 

Answer:  The  study  recommended  the  same  types  of  measures  as  are  described  in  the  answer 
to  Question  3  above:  shifting  resources  where  appropriate  and  adopting  management  changes 
to  improve  efficiency. 

Question  10:   Did  the  report  address  consolidation  of  offices?  Elimination  of  offices? 

Answer:   Please  see  the  answer  to  Question  6  above. 

Question  1 1 :   Have  you  addressed  these  recommendations? 

Answer:    Please  see  the  answer  to  Question  7  above. 

LEGAL  SUPPORT  AND  WORKLOAD 

Question  12:  Which  areas  in  the  Dq>artment  have  the  most  critical  need  for  increased  legal 
support  from  the  Solicitor? 

Answer:  The  areas  most  in  need  of  increased  legal  support  from  our  Office  are  employment 
matters,  including  EEOC  and  MSPB  cases,  employee  grievances,  and  related  advisory  matters; 
environmental  compliance  issues  involving  the  client  bureaus,  including  Federal  facility  cleanup, 
hazardous  waste  management,  ESA  consultations,  and  NEPA  compliance;  environmental 
enforcement  issues  involving  persons  and  entities  outside  the  Department,  including  natural 
resource  damage  claims,  ESA  permitting  and  enforcement,  and  FERC  hydropower  project 
relicensing;  public  lands  hardrock  mining  administration,  including  patent  processing;  and  a  host 
of  Indian  issues,  including  self-governance  and  self-determination,  tribal  government  issues, 
Indian  gaming,  and  subsistence  issues. 

Question  13:   Are  the  agencies'  highest  priority  needs  being  responded  to? 

Answer:  We  believe  so.  The  Organizational  Study  team  surveyed  all  of  our  clients,  who 
reported  full  satisfaction  with  the  quality  of  legal  services  they  were  receiving,  but  complained 
about  the  timeliness  of  our  Office's  responses  to  their  requests,  a  problem  fundamentally  related 
to  our  resource  limitations. 

Question  14:   What  critical  areas  have  you  been  unable  to  respond  to  because  of  shortages  of 
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Answer:  There  are  no  critical  areas  that  we  have  been  unable  to  respond  to  because  of  shortages 
of  staff.  We  do  have  backlogs  in  some  areas,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  our  inability  to 
eliminate  backlogs  is  a  critical  problem. 


INDIAN  SELF-DETERMINATION 

Question  15:  Your  budget  describes  a  major  new  demand  for  attorney  resources  in 
implementing  recent  amendments  to  the  Indian  Self-Determination  Act.  Can  you  describe  some 
of  these  new  demands? 

Answer:  Tribal  self-governance  is  a  multi-faceted  program  that  creates  a  number  of  different 
demands  on  the  Solicitor's  Office.  For  example,  two  parallel  regulation  negotiation  ("reg-neg") 
committees  were  called  for  in  the  applicable  legislation  and  have  been  established—one  for  self- 
determination  and  one  for  self-governance.  Both  committees  require  legal  staff  to  attend  and 
participate  in  the  tribal  negotiation  sessions,  and  will  meet  periodically  for  at  least  the  next  six 
months. 

Our  Office  has  been  asked  to  provide  a  series  of  briefing  papers  on  the  appeal  process, 
declination,  and  reassumption  procedures.  Complex  legal  issues  must  be  addressed  growing  out 
of  the  uncertain  relationship  between  the  organic  acts  of  the  non-BIA  bureaus  and  the  Self- 
Governance  program.  Specifically,  a  number  of  Departmental  bureaus  have  requested  opinions 
on  what  programs  are  compactable  and  contractible,  what  agency  functions  are  inherently 
Federal  and  caimot  be  contracted,  whether  contract  support  should  be  paid  by  non-BIA  bureaus, 
and  to  what  extent  tribes  may  compact  to  manage  trust  assets  and  provide  services  to  allottees. 
The  Solicitor's  Office  has  also  been  asked  to  provide  interim  guidance  on  how  the  bureaus 
should  proceed  prior  to  the  publication  of  the  regulations.  Finally,  many  client  agencies  have 
asked  the  Solicitor's  Office  for  training  programs  to  help  them  meet  the  legal  mandates. 

Every  year,  twenty  additional  tribes  will  be  added  to  the  self-governance  program.  This  process 
will  require  legal  review  of  the  compact  documents  and  aimual  funding  agreements  for  many 
different  Departmental  programs,  including  those  outside  the  BLA.  Coordinating  legal  advice 
among  all  our  different  offices  on  such  a  complex  new  program  is  a  major  challenge.  A  model 
compact  has  been  developed,  and  is  currendy  being  revised  based  on  consultation  with  the  tribes. 
Each  tribe  remains  free  to  (and  often  does)  seek  to  depart  ft-om  the  model  to  meet  its  own 
particular  needs,  and  the  pertinent  documents  then  must  undergo  further  legal  review.  The 
Solicitor's  Office  also  must  review  all  tribal  requests  for  waivers  of  Federal  regulations. 

A  Solicitor's  Office  representative  sits  on  the  BIA  Self-Governance  Policy  Council  to  provide 
legal  advice  when  needed  on  administrative  decisions.  Such  decisions  can  give  rise  to  appeals, 
which  can  be  conducted  in  administrative  settings,  formal  and  informal  conferences,  and  in 
Federal  court.  Agency  representation  in  all  of  these  settings  is  handled  by  the  Solicitor's  Office. 

Question  16:  What  high  priority  work  is  not  being  addressed  because  of  the  increase  in 
workload  due  to  the  Indian  Self-Determination  Act? 
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Answer:  All  high-priority  work  is  being  addressed,  notwithstanding  the  increase  in  workload 
due  to  the  Indian  Self-Determination  Act.  We  do  have  backlogs  in  some  areas,  but  we  do  not 
believe  that  our  inability  to  eliminate  backlogs  is  a  critical  problem. 


HAZARDOUS  WASTE 

Question  17:  Last  year  you  described  an  ever  growing  workload  dealing  with  hazardous  waste. 
Does  this  continue  to  be  the  case? 

Answer:  Yes.  This  workload  continues  to  grow  in  ternis  of  both  the  number  of  cases  and  the 
legal  complexity  of  the  issues.  As  described  earlier,  the  Dqjartment  is  involved  both  offensively 
(as  trustee  for  natural  resources  damaged  by  hazardous  waste  disposal)  and  defensively  (as 
Itotentially  liable  as  a  landowner  where  hazardous  waste  disposal  may  have  occurred).  As  the 
Nation's  principal  trustee  for  natural  resources,  and  its  largest  land  manager,  our  Department 
has  an  immense  stake  in  these  issues. 

Question  18:  Have  you  missed  any  claims  because  you  could  not  get  to  them  within  the  three 
year  statute  of  limitations? 

Answer:  The  statute  of  limitations  for  a  natural  resource  damage  claim  for  a  site  that  is  not 
listed  on  the  National  Priority  List  is  3  years  from  the  later  of  (a)  promulgation  of  regulations 
for  the  assessment  of  natural  resource  damages,  or  (b)  the  date  of  the  discovery  of  the  loss  of 
natural  resources  and  its  connection  to  the  release  of  hazardous  substances.  Both  of  these 
descriptions  of  applicable  dates  are  subject  to  different  interpretations,  and  their  exact  meaning 
is  now  being  litigated  in  the  Federal  courts.  Depending  upon  how  the  courts  ultimately  interpret 
these  provisions,  there  could  be  sites  where  the  3-year  statute  of  limitations  has  passed. 


REIMBURSEMENTS 

Question  20:  Your  FY  96  budget  also  mentions  the  Solicitor's  office  entering  into  limited 
reimbursement  agreements  with  Departmental  bureaus.  Can  you  describe  this  initiative?  Is  this 
a  new  effort? 

Answer:  We  have  entered  into  a  limited  number  of  reimbursable  support  agreements  (RSA's) 
with  Departmental  bureaus  for  a  variety  of  reasons  over  the  past  several  years.  The  most 
longstanding  arrangement  has  been  with  the  National  Park  Service  (NPS).  Since  1993,  the  NPS 
has  committed  to  reimburse  the  Solicitor's  Office  for  legal  services  to  be  provided  on  various 
legal  issues  associated  with  the  administration,  management,  and  development  of  the  Presidio 
of  San  Francisco,  which  Congress  provided  many  years  ago  would  become  part  of  the  Golden 
Gate  National  Recreation  Area  if  it  was  ever  surplused  by  the  Defense  Department.  NPS  has 
agreed  to  continue  this  reimbursement  arrangement  through  FY  1997. 

We  have  also  entered  into  RSA's,  non-legal  in  nature,  with  other  Departmental  bureaus  for 
shorter  periods.   For  example,  in  FY  1994  we  entered  into  RSA's  with 
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the  Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and  Enforcement  (OSM)  for  salary  and 
benefit  costs  of  the  Deputy  Solicitor,  while  she  served  as  Acting  Director  of 
OSM; 

the  Office  of  Budget  for  salary  and  benefit  costs  of  the  Deputy  Associate 
Solicitor,  Division  of  Indian  Affairs,  while  he  served  as  Acting  Director  of 
Budget  Operations; 

the  Office  of  Hearings  and  Appeals  for  salary  and  benefit  costs  of  the  Deputy 
Associate  Solicitor,  Division  of  Energy  and  Resources,  while  he  served  as  Acting 
Director  of  that  Office;  and 

with  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  for  salary  and  benefit  costs  of  one  of  our 
attorneys  while  he  served  as  an  assistant  to  the  Acting  EEO  Officer. 
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QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  HONORABLE  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 


ENDANGERED  SPECIES 

Question:  The  Senate,  in  the  Defense  Supplemental  Appropriation  bill,  has  placed  a  moratorium 
for  the  balance  of  this  fiscal  year  on  the  listing  of  endangered  species.  The  Department  has 
given  us  information  saying  this  proposal  could  lead  to  problems  with  the  courts.  Could  you 
please  tell  us  what  you  think  the  potential  legal  problems  are? 

Answer:  As  a  result  of  a  number  of  settlements  of  litigation,  the  most  sweeping  of  them  reached 
in  the  Bush  Administration,  the  Department  is  under  court  orders  to  propose  listings  of  many 
dozens  of  individual  species  over  the  next  several  months.  The  moratorium  that  was  recently 
enacted  into  law  applies  to  "making  a  final  determination  that  a  species  is  threatened  or 
endangered  or  that  habitat  constitutes  critical  habitat."  It  apparently  does  not,  then,  apply  to 
proposed  listing  decisions  covered  by  these  court  settlements,  though  we  have  this  and  other 
interpretive  questions  currently  under  review.  Unless  we  provide  contrary  advice,  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  would  proceed  with  proposed  listings,  to  the  extent  funding  is  available. 

Because  the  same  recent  enactment  also  rescinded  previously  appropriated  funds  for  endangered 
species  listings,  it  is  entirely  possible,  even  probable,  that  available  funding  "Adll  be  insufficient 
even  to  propose  listings  of  all  the  species  covered  by  court  settlements.  Therefore,  in  all 
likelihood  we  will  have  to  engage  in  further  court  proceedings  to  address  the  issue  of  how  to 
allocate  the  insufficient  funds  among  the  court  settlement  demands. 

Because  the  moratorium  does  bar  final  listings  and  critical  habitat  determinations,  the  backlog 
of  proposed  listings  for  which  no  final  determination  had  been  made  would  grow  much  larger 
while  the  moratorium  is  in  effect.  Unless  the  law  is  changed,  lifting  the  moratorium  would 
exacerbate  the  problem  of  complying  with  the  statutory  directive  that  a  final  determination  be 
made  generally  within  one  year  of  the  proposed  listing.  This  could  lead  to  more  listing  deadline 
litigation. 

Question:  Similarly,  what  do  you  foresee  as  legal  problems  surrounding  the  amendment  to 
expedite  timber  salvage  sales? 

Answer:  The  Department  believes  that  instead  of  expediting  salvage  timber  and  Option  9  sales, 
the  Amendment  would  almost  certainly  tie  up  forestry  activities  in  court.  It  is  likely  to  trigger 
litigation  concerning  the  meaning  and  application  of  the  terms  of  the  Amendment  and  may  give 
rise  to  renewed  challenges  to  the  President's  Forest  Plan  and  to  Section  318  sales.  It  may  also 
give  rise  to  claims  that  decisions  underlying  existing  resource  plaiming  and  management  in  the 
West  are  invalid. 
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SOLICITOR'S  OFFICE  WORKLOAD 

Question:  I  note  your  workload  is  still  increasing  but  yet  you  are  requesting  the  same  number 
of  people.   What  are  the  most  significant  factors  increasing  your  workload? 

Answer:  We  are  experiencing  significant  workload  increases  in  the  following  areas:  personnel 
and  equal  employment  opportunity;  hazardous  wastes  and  natural  resource  damages;  Indian  self- 
governance  and  P.L.  93-638  agreements;  protecting  subsistence  hunting  and  fishing  in  Alaska, 
particularly  by  Alaskan  Natives;  land  exchanges  and  acquisitions  (including  BIA's  taking  lands 
into  trust  for  tribes  and  individual  Indians);  Endangered  Species  Act  (ESA)  administration;  water 
rights  adjudications  and  settlement  negotiations;  and  mining  patents  and  related  issues. 


To  take  some  specific  examples: 


Employment  law-personnel  and  EEO  cases  have  increased  significantly  due  to 
passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1991,  with  its  provision  for  compensatory 
damages,  and  due  to  government  restructuring  and  downsizing.  The  latter 
increases  our  work  in  two  ways:  (1)  employees  affected  by  restructuring  or 
downsizing  often  challenge  the  actions  taken;  and  (2)  buyouts  and  early 
retirements  have  reduced  the  number  of  experienced  personnel  staff  in  the 
agencies,  causing  less  experienced  staff  to  seek  increased  guidance  from  the 
Solicitor's  Office. 

Environmental  compliance— more  aggressive  enforcement  of  the  various  state  and 
Federal  hazardous  waste  statutes  at  Federal  facilities,  and  the  need  to  avoid 
environmental  problems  (e.g.,  in  land  exchanges  and  acquisitions),  have 
combined  to  create  a  significant  increase  in  environmental  compliance  issues  for 
the  Department's  land  management  agencies. 

Environmental  enforcement-the  Department's  obligations  as  trustee  for  natural 
resources  under  CERCLA,  the  Oil  Pollution  Act,  and  the  Clean  Water  Act  have 
generated  a  steadily  increasing  number  of  claims  for  damages  to  natural  resources 
resulting  from  pollution  incidents.  These  claims  often  reach  millions  of  dollars. 

Indian  issues-recent  legislation  on  Indian  self-governance  and  self-determination 
has  created  very  significant  new  demands  on  our  Office.  The  rapid  growth  in 
Indian  gaming  and  the  growing  number  of  Indian  water  rights  settlement 
negotiations  has  also  contributed  to  the  increase. 

Regulatory  reform-the  Secretary  has  directed  much  increased  attention  to 
improving  administration  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act.  Often  this  takes  the 
form  of  intensive  negotiations  with  landowners  and  state  and  local  governments 
to  reach  agreement  on  so-called  "habitat  conservation  plans"  that  meet  the  needs 
of  listed  species  while  freeing  up  large  tracts  of  land  from  ESA  restrictions. 
Negotiating  these  agreements  places  significant  demands  on  the  Solicitor's  Office. 
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Like  many  other  institutions,  we  are  affected  by  the  increasingly  litigious  nature  of  our  society. 
Tribes,  permittees,  concessionaires,  lessees,  environmental  groups,  concerned  citizens,  and 
aggrieved  employees  are  frequently  willing  and  able  to  seek  redress  through  formal 
administrative  and/or  judicial  processes,  as  well  as  through  less  formal  procedures  (e.g.,  citizen 
complaints  under  the  Surface  Mining  Act,  or  requests  for  documents  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act).  The  availability  of  attorney  fees  under  the  Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act  and 
numerous  other  statutes  has  helped  to  fuel  this  increase. 

Question:  What  steps  are  you  taking  to  handle  the  increased  workload  with  a  staff  that  is  not 
increasing? 

Answer:  Given  fiscal  realities,  we  have  attempted  to  meet  our  need  for  additional  resources 
in  several  ways.  We  have  shifted  resources  from  lower  to  higher  priority  work;  we  have  begun 
to  reduce  management  layers  and  delegate  greater  authority  to  experienced  attorneys,  to  free  up 
resources  for  additional  staff  positions;  and  we  have  relied  on  technological  improvements  to 
simplify  communication  and  reduce  formal  reporting  requirements.  At  least  for  FY  1996,  we 
believe  such  measures  will  enable  us  to  meet  our  clients'  most  pressing  needs  without  additional 
staffing. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  LEGAL  WORK 

Question:  The  law  under  which  you  are  authorized  says  the  legal  work  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interiw  shall  be  performed  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Solicitor.  Does  the 
budget  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  FY  1996  include  a  request  for  legal  work  in  any 
place  other  than  through  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor  appropriation? 

Answer:  Since  passage  of  the  1946  statute  (43  U.S.C.  1455)  providing  that  the  legal  work  of 
the  Department  shall  be  performed  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Solicitor,  Congress 
has  delegated  the  authority  of  the  Solicitor  (and  that  of  other  Departmental  officials)  to  the 
Secretary  and  "has  authorized  the  Secretary  to  redelegate  that  authority.  Through  Secretarial 
Orders  and  later  statutes,  some  of  the  Solicitor's  authority  has  been  redelegated  to  other  parts 
of  the  Department.  For  example,  by  Secretarial  Order,  the  Secretary  established  the  Office  of 
Hearings  and  Appeals  and  transferred  to  it  the  adjudicatory  functions  that  had  been  performed 
by  the  Solicitor's  Office.  The  Inspector  General  Act,  at  section  6,  authorizes  the  Inspector 
General  to  employ  such  officers  and  employees  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  work  of  her 
office. 

Since  these  delegations  and  statutes  became  effective,  Interior's  requests  for  appropriations  have 
included  amounts  to  perform  these  delegated  legal  services.  Thus  Congress  appropriates  funds 
each  year  to  the  Office  of  Territorial  and  International  Affiairs,  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  and 
the  Office  of  Inspector  General  to  fiind  legal  work  by  the  Justices  of  American  Samoa;  by  the 
administrative  law  judges,  administrative  judges,  and  staff  attorneys  in  the  Office  of  Hearings 
and  Appeals;  and  by  attorneys  in  the  Office  of  Congressional  and  Legislative  Affairs  and  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General. 
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All  other  legal  work  in  the  Department  is  performed  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
Solicitor.  This  includes  positions  funded  by  the  client  bureaus  for  specific  purposes  and  limited 
duration.  The  most  significant  of  these  is  an  agreement  we  have  had  with  the  National  Park 
Service  (NPS)  since  1993,  under  which  NPS  has  committed  to  reimburse  the  Solicitor's  Office 
for  legal  services  to  be  provided  on  various  legal  issues  associated  with  the  administration, 
management,  and  development  of  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  which  Congress  provided  many 
years  ago  would  become  part  of  the  Golden  Gate  National  Recreation  Area  if  it  was  ever 
surplused  by  the  Defense  Department.  NPS  has  agreed  to  continue  this  reimbursement 
arrangement  through  FY  1997. 


T-SHIRT  VENDORS  ON  THE  NATIONAL  MALL 

Question:  In  conjunction  with  the  National  Park  Service  you  have  developed  regulations  to  ban 
the  sale  of  T-shirts  on  the  National  Mall.  Could  you  please  bring  us  up  to  date  on  where  in  the 
process  these  regulations  are  and  when  they  might  go  into  effect? 

Answer:  Final  regulations  governing  the  sale  of  T-shirts  in  the  National  Capital  Region  were 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  on  April  7,  1995.  They  are  scheduled  to  go  into  effect  on 
May  8,  1995.  The  regulations  permit  the  sale  of  books,  newspapers,  leaflets,  pamphlets, 
buttons,  and  bumper  stickers  during  the  course  of  demonstrations  in  the  National  Capital  Region. 
They  prohibit  the  sale  of  T-shirts  and  other  items. 

We  expect  a  lawsuit  wiU  be  filed  shortly  challenging  the  regulations  and  seeking  to  enjoin  their 
implementation,  primarily  on  First  Amendment  grounds.  We  believe  the  regulations  are 
constitutional  because,  among  other  things,  they  leave  open  ample  alternative  avenues  for 
demonstrators  to  express  their  views,  while  eliminating  the  discordant  commercialism  and  "flea 
market"  atmosphere  associated  with  T-shirt  sales. 

Question:    Might  these  regulations  get  caught  in  the  regulatory  moratorium  the  House  has 


Answer:  Although  we  have  not  made  a  conclusive  determination,  were  the  regulatory 
moratorium  contained  in  H.R.  450  to  become  law,  it  would  likely  apply  to  these  T-shirt 
regulations,  prohibiting  their  enforcement  during  the  period  of  the  moratorium.  Given  the  steady 
increase  in  the  number  of  T-shirt  vendors  on  the  Mall  over  the  last  few  months,  and  the  fact  that 
we  are  approaching  the  peak  visitor  season,  such  a  suspension  would  likely  lead  to  a  vast 
proliferation  of  T-shirt  vending  throughout  the  National  Capital  Parks. 


TRIBAL  SELF-GOVERNANCE 

Question:    What  legal  barriers,  if  any,  are  in  the  way  of  expanding  and  accelerating  self- 
governance  for  Indian  tribes? 
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Answer:  The  self-govemance  statute  itself  currently  exempts  tribally  controlled  community 
colleges  and  Indian  elementary  and  secondary  education  funds  from  the  program.  It  also  limits 
the  program  to  20  tribes  per  year,  and  prevents  the  delegation  of  programs  that  involve 
"inherently  Federal"  functions.  It  does  not  change  existing  organic  laws  of  other  Interior 
programs  and  bureaus,  whith  may  contain  obstacles  to  compacting  under  the  self-govemance 
program.  Finally,  Federal  laws  or  regulations  sometimes  require  levels  of  accountability  and 
fairness  of  treatment  among  all  tribes  which  may  limit  an  individual  tribe's  authority  to  act  as 
a  sovereign  government.  Our  Office  is  currently  examining  many  legal  questions  raised  by  the 
statute. 


REINVENTING  GOVERNMENT  PROPOSALS 

Question:  To  what  extent  do  the  reinventing  government  proposals  and  general  downsizing 
change  your  legal  workload? 

Answer:  Over  the  next  few  years,  reinvention  initiatives  are  likely  to  cause  more  work  for  the 
Solicitor's  Office.  For  example,  the  proposed  abolition  of  the  Office  of  Territorial  and 
International  Affairs  beginning  in  FY  1996,  with  some  of  its  functions  being  transferred  to  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  will  not  decrease  our  responsibility  since  the  legal  issues  we  deal  with 
would  remain. 

The  proposed  abolition  of  the  Minerals  Management  Service  (MMS)  beginning  in  FY  1997,  with 
some  of  its  functions  being  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  others  to  the 
states  and  tribes,  would  not  affect  most  of  the  work  now  performed  by  the  Office.  Some  aspects 
of  the  proposal,  such  as  the  one  to  sell  royalty  income  streams,  will  generate  considerable  legal 
work,  as  MMS  develops  options,  drafts  legislation,  etc. 

Some  of  the  proposed  Bureau  of  Reclamation  changes,  such  as  a  large-scale  transfer  of  Bureau 
facilities  to  state  and  local  entities,  would  generate  a  considerable  workload  for  this  Office  in 
negotiating  such  transfers,  and  addressing  liability  and  other  questions  that  would  be  raised. 

In  addition,  all  the  downsizing  envisioned  by  such  proposals  would  undoubtedly  result  in  an 
increase  in  personnel  cases-grievances.  Merit  System  Board  j^>peals,  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  complaints,  etc. 

Question:  What  legislation  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  President's  proposal  to  terminate  the 
Minerals  Management  Service  and  give  some  of  its  fiinctions  to  the  States? 

Answer:  MMS  is  beginning  a  process  of  consultation  with  the  states,  tribes,  and  industry 
regarding  possible  transfer  of  some  royalty  management  functions.  Until  >ye  know  more  about 
what  functions  might  be  involved,  we  cannot  answer  this  question.  We  will  be  able  to  better 
assess  what  legislation  would  be  required  as  that  process  unfolds. 

Question:  What  legislation  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  President's  proposal  to  transfer  certain 
Parkways  to  the  states  of  Maryland  and  Virginia? 
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Answer:  No  specific  statute  authorizes  the  National  Park  Service  to  transfer  parkways  to  other 
entities.  The  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act,  16  U.S.C.  §  4601-22  (1988)  provides 
some  limited  authority  to  convey  parkland,  upon  payment  by  the  recipient  of  fair  market  value 
either  in  money  or  land.  It  seems  likely  that  specific  legislation  authorizing  the  transfer  of  the 
Suitland  and  the  George  Washington  Memorial  Parkways  would  be  required.  Such  legislation 
could  also  address  the  question  of  providing  funding  to  the  states  for  support  of  these  parkways. 

Specific  legislation  to  transfer  the  Baltimore- Washington  Paricway  to  Maryland  was  enacted  in 
1970.  Section  146,  Federal-Aid  ffighway  Act  of  1970,  Pub.  L.  No.  91-605,  §  146,  84  Stat. 
1713,  1739  (1970).  There  Congress  authorized  funds  to  repair  and  upgrade  the  Baltimore- 
Washington  Parkway,  contingent  upon  the  agreement  of  the  State  of  Maryland  to  accept  transfer 
of  the  Parkway  without  additional  consideration  from  the  U.S.  to  Maryland.  Such  an  agreement 
was  entered  on  June  9,  1972,.  but  no  transfer  was  effected.  In  1985,  the  Continuing 
Appropriations  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1986  provided  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  not  be 
required  to  convey  to  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  the  State  of  Maryland  shall  not  be  required  to 
accept,  conveyance  of  the  Baltimore-Washington  Parkway.  Assuming  the  transfer  could  take 
place  under  these  authorities,  they  do  not  authorize  transition  funding  now  being  proposed  to  be 
furnished  to  the  states. 

Question:  Would  you  expect  any  additional  workload  to  result  from  the  proposal  to  eliminate 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Territorial  Affairs  or  will  this  reduce  your  workload? 

Answer:  We  anticipate  a  modest  short-term  increase  in  legal  work  associated  with  closing  the 
office,  advising  on  matters  such  as  reduction-in-force  and  reorganization  procedures.  Other  legal 
work  should  neither  increase  nor  decrease,  but  the  character  of  it  may  change.  We  believe,  for 
example,  that  arbitration  of  the  Water  Island  lease  will  end  within  six  months,  to  be  followed 
by  legal  work  associated  with  disposal  of  Interior's  interest  in  the  island.  In  general,  the 
Secretary's  territorial  duties  w^l  continue  in  some  fashion,  as  will  legal  advice  supporting  those 
duties.   It  is  unlikely  there  will  be  an  appreciable  change  in  the  magnitude  of  that  work. 


Tuesday,  March  7,  1995. 

OFFICE  OF  SURFACE  MINING 

OFFICE  OF  SURFACE  MINING  RECLAMATION  AND 
ENFORCEMENT 

WITNESSES 

ROBERT  J.  URAM,  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF  SURFACE  MINING  RECLAMA- 
TION AND  ENFORCEMENT,  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

RODGER  COTTING,  BUDGET  OFFICER 

MARY  ANN  LAWLER,  BUDGET  OFFICER,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTE- 
RIOR 

Mr.  Regula  [presiding].  We'll  call  the  hearing  for  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Interior  to  order. 

Today  we  have  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining.  We're  happy  to  wel- 
come you,  Mr.  Director.  Your  complete  testimony  will  be  made  a 
part  of  the  record,  without  objection,  and  we  welcome  your  summa- 
rization of  whatever  you'd  like  to  share  with  us. 

GSM  PRIORITIES 

Mr.  Uram.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Before  I  address  the  specifics  of  our  budget,  I'd  like  to  talk  a  lit- 
tle bit  about  what  we've  been  doing  at  GSM  since  I  was  confirmed 
as  Director  just  about  a  year  ago.  Prior  to  my  confirmation,  as  we 
discussed,  Secretary  Babbitt's  interim  management  team  went  out 
and  conducted  a  fairly  extensive  survey  of  OSM's  employees,  cus- 
tomers, and  stakeholders.  There  was  quite  a  strong  consensus  at 
that  time  about  what  needed  to  be  done.  As  a  result  of  that,  after 
I  arrived  at  GSM  we  identified  five  priorities  that  we've  been  work- 
ing on  that  the  team  identified,  and  that  all  the  people  involved  in 
this  program  identified,  as  what  needed  to  be  done. 

No.  1,  we  talked  about  resolving  the  management  organization 
and  communications  problems  that  we've. had  in  the  past.  The  sec- 
ond is  to  build  better  relationships  with  the  States  and  tribal  col- 
leagues, emphasizing  on-the-ground  results.  The  third  is  improving 
our  relations  with  the  citizens  in  the  industry  to  make  sure  the 
citizens  have  the  information  they  need,  and  making  sure  that  we 
respect  the  importance  of  coal  production  as  we  administer  the  pro- 
gram. Fourth,  and  I  think  this  is  a  very  important  one,  focusing 
on  preventing  problems  from  occurring,  and,  fifth,  to  be  more  ag- 
gressive about  the  reclamation  of  abandoned  mine  lands. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these 

Mr.  Regula.  Are  you  talking  about  orphan  lands  or  new? 

Mr.  Uram.  The  orphan  lands. 

Mr.  Regula.  Gkay. 
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RESTRUCTURING 


Mr.  Uram.  These  five  priorities,  along  with  our  newly-issued  mis- 
sion and  vision  statement,  have  been  the  guideposts  for  every  man- 
agement and  policy  decision  that  we've  made  over  the  past  year. 
Our  congressionally-approved  restructuring,  which  has  been  enthu- 
siastically endorsed  by  our  State  colleagues  and  other  organiza- 
tions, is  moving  decisions  closer  to  the  coal  fields.  It's  setting  up 
team  operations.  We've  reduced  our  supervisors  by  more  than  half, 
eliminating  quite  a  bit  of  duplication  within  the  program.  We're 
about  25  percent  smaller  than  we  were  six  years  ago,  including  a 
reduction  of  nearly  10  percent  in  the  last  year.  By  midyear,  we  will 
have  reduced  our  number  of  Senior  Executive  Service  positions — 
in  half — from  12  to  6. 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  we  are  sitting  down  really,  I  think,  in 
the  best  way  in  the  history  of  the  Act  with  States  to  work  on  oper- 
ational issues,  like  oversight,  10-day  notices,  and  mine  drainage. 
And  we  are  really  beginning  to  work  as  a  team  with  the  States. 
We're  developing  a  joint  strategic  planning  process  that  will  enable 
us  to  work  together  on  our  goals  and  objectives  and  one  no  longer 
on  separate  tracks.  We've  given  the  States  greater  flexibility  within 
the  congressional  mandates  on  spending  of  abandoned  mine  land 
funds  on  the  way  they  feel  will  have  the  most  benefit  to  their  citi- 
zens. 

shared  commitment 

Last  week  we  signed  an  agreement  with  every  State  and  tribe 
which  works  on  the  Abandoned  Mine  Land  Program,  which  is  a 
declaration  of  shared  commitment  to  work  together  to  meet  our  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  reclamation  of  abandoned  lands.  I  anticipate — 
and  we're  working  toward  eventually — having  a  similar  declaration 
with  the  States,  setting  forward  our  principles  for  joint  regulatory 
responsibility.  So,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  law  we 
have  the  Federal  Government  and  the  State  governments  involved 
saying  we're  a  team;  we're  working  together  on  these  things,  and 
we  share 

Mr.  Regula.  Haven't  you  always  been  a  team,  though?  You're 
just  saying  you  give  more  emphasis?  I  assumed  that  the  structure 
was  teamwork. 

Mr.  Uram.  The  structure,  particularly  in  the  beginning  years  of 
the  Act,  was  somewhat  more  of  an  adversarial  relationship  between 
OSM  and  the  States.  I  think  over  time  we  tried  to  put  that  aside. 
I  think  this  is  really  an  important  achievement  of  really  working 
together  in  ways  that  I  think  the  States  have  sought  for  many 
years.  I  think  the  OSM  recognizes  it's  going  to  make  a  much  better 
program. 

Mr.  Regula.  How  many  States  do  you  administer  as  opposed  to 
the  number  that  have  primacy? 

Mr.  Uram.  I  think  in  four  active  States  we  have  primacy  and 
there  are  24  States  that  have  primacy.  The  details  are  provided  in 
our  budget  statement. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  closer  than  ever  in  having  a  clear  un- 
derstanding with  States  and  tribes  about  how  our  programs  should 
clean  up  land,  water,  and  consistently  protect  people  and  treat  all 
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States  fairly.  These  understandings,  combined  with  a  workload  and 
resource  analysis  that  we're  undertaking,  will  enable  OSM  to  con- 
tinue to  have  the  appropriate  staffing  levels  for  all  of  its  program. 
We  are  committed,  of  course,  to  maintaining  the  staff  and  resource 
levels  needed  to  assist  the  States  in  carrying  out  the  program,  be- 
cause a  big  part  of  what  we  do  is  help  States  do  a  good  job. 

To  improve  our  relationships  with  citizens  in  the  coal  industry, 
we've  adopted  customer  service  standards  and  we've  made  it  clear 
that  the  coal  field  residents  are  our  primary  customers.  At  the 
same  time  we're  trying  to  be  very  careful  that  we  don't  in  any  way 
unfairly  affect  coal  operators  in  their  effort  to  produce  coal  and  en- 
ergy for  this  country  at  reasonable  costs.  We've  established  a  Fed- 
eral advisory  committee  for  the  first  time  in  OSM's  history  to  foster 
interaction  with  citizens,  States,  and  others. 

Mr.  Regula.  Are  these  people  on  the  advisory  committee  made 
up  of  mining  folks  as  well  as 

PREVENTION 

Mr.  Uram.  We'll  have  balanced  representatives:  States,  tribes, 
industry,  and  citizens. 

We're  putting  our  prevention  programs  to  work.  We  have  a  State/ 
Federal  pilot  inspection  program  which  is  designed  to  look  at  oper- 
ating mines  and  identify  risks  of  post-mining  acid  mine  drainage 
from  those  sites.  More  prevention  will  mean  less  enforcement  will 
be  necessary,  and  that's  really  the  best  kind  of  confines.  If  we  can 
figure  out  how  to  solve  problems  before  they  occur,  that's  really  the 
best  thing  for  everyone. 

APPALACHIAN  CLEAN  STREAMS  INITIATIVE 

Although  prevention  is  always  our  preference,  when  it  comes  to 
acid  mine  drainage,  as  you  well  know,  we  don't  always  have  a 
choice.  Our  Appalachian  Clean  Streams  Initiative  is  a  new  focus  on 
the  cleanup  of  7,500  miles  of  streams  polluted  largely  by  aban- 
doned mines.  This  is  a  program  which  is  driven  by  the  interest  of 
the  States,  local  communities,  water  conservation  districts,  and 
other  people  out  in  the  field  who  have  been  working  on  this  issue, 
but  without  any  real  strong  assistance  or  leadership  from  the  Of- 
fice of  Surface  Mining.  We  hope  this  will  eliminate  some  duplica- 
tion of  effort,  bring  diverse  organizations  together,  work  on  com- 
mon problems,  and  build  on  Congress'  prior  efforts  to  set  aside 
money  for  acid  mine  drainage. 

Federal,  State,  and  corporate  assistance  has  already  been  pro- 
vided for  our  projects.  We  signed  a  statement  of  mutual  intent  with 
18  organizations,  including  EPA  Region  3,  a  couple  of  weeks  ago. 
So  we're  making  some  real  effort  on  a  new  approach  to  a  problem, 
working  together  with  people,  and  we're  very  pleased  about  that. 

OSM  FINANCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY  LEADERSHIP 

As  I  hope  the  chairman  knows,  we're  also  at  OSM  a  leader  in  fi- 
nancial management,  technology  development,  and  training.  We  re- 
ceived our  fourth  clean  financial  opinion  in  four  years.  We  were 
first,  I  believe,  the  first  Interior  agency  to  have  a  clean  financial 
opinion.  We've  continued  to  do  so. 
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Our  technology  information  processing  system,  our  TIPS  system, 
is  bringing  the  21st  century  to  coal  mining  regulation.  Our  training 
program,  developed  jointly  with  the  States,  provides  them  with 
some  vitally  needed  service  that  enables  them  to  be  the  key  players 
in  carrying  out  this  act. 

BUDGET  SUMMARY 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  are  just  a  few  highlights  from  our  budget  re- 
quest: overall,  our  budget  request  is  flat  from  1995,  but  we've  redi- 
rected resources  to  achieve  what  we  think  is  the  top  priority,  more 
on  the  ground  reclamation.  Sixty-eight  percent  of  our  request  is  for 
direct  grants  to  States.  That's  up  from  63  percent  in  Fiscal  Year 
1995.  We  are  proposing  overall  reductions  in  various  aspects  of 
some  programs  of  $16.7  million  and,  as  we  have  said,  redirecting 
them  to  on-the-ground  issues.  We're  reducing  our  authorized  FTE 
level  by  38,  which  will  save  over  $2  million.  We'll,  in  general,  con- 
tinue to  manage  our  resources  for  a  leaner,  more  effective  OSM. 

We  again  propose  no  funding  for  the  Rural  Abandoned  Mine  Pro- 
gram. That's  something  which  perhaps  you  may  have  some  interest 
in  asking  me  some  questions  about.  To  eliminate  having  a  dual  de- 
livery system,  it's  part  of  the  national  performance  review  require- 
ments. 

We  do  propose  zero  funding  this  year  for  the  Small  Operator  As- 
sistance Program — it's  a  reduction  of  $1.7  million — for  two  reasons. 
First,  we  have  carryover  funds  from  prior  years  to  allow  us  to  con- 
tinue to  fund  this  program  in  Fiscal  Year  1996.  We  are  also  looking 
at  eliminating  this  program  because  it  is  a  subsidy,  and  we  are 
looking  to  get  out  of  the  business  of  subsidies. 

We  do  request  an  $11  million  increase  for  State  reclamation 
grants  to  fund  State  participation  in  the  Appalachian  Clean 
Streams  Initiative.  This  increase  is  fully  offset  by  the  reductions  in 
other  areas  that  I've  mentioned. 

APPALACHIAN  CLEAN  STREAMS  INITIATIVE 

Mr.  Regula.  Is  the  Clean  Streams  Initiative  designed  to  work 
with  the  stream  or  to  go  back  behind  that  and  clean  up  the  areas 
that  are  feeding  the  pollutants  into  the  streams? 

Mr.  Uram.  Our  primary  emphasis  on  the  Appalachian  Clean 
Streams  Initiative  is  cleaning  up  the  areas  behind  the  streams, 
stopping  the  problem  rather  than  treating  it 

Mr.  Regula.  Is  the  effect  of  this  to  give  a  higher  priority  to  AML 
reclamation,  where  there  is  a  downstream  problem  as  opposed  to 
one  where  there  is  not  an  impact  on  streams,  where  you  have  to 
choose,  because,  obviously,  you've  got  far  more  projects  than  you 
have  money? 

Mr.  Uram.  Right,  we  do  have  far  more  projects  than  we  have 
money.  We  anticipate  that  the  money  spent  for  the  Appalachian 
Clean  Streams  Initiative,  if  it's  appropriated  by  the  committee  and 
the  Congress,  would  be  spent  for  priority  two  projects.  The  stream 
cleanup  would  have  economic  benefits  to  the  community  in  terms 
of  increased  tourism,  other  opportunities,  industrial  opportuni- 
ties  
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Mr.  Regula.  So  in  the  process  of  appropriating  for  that  program, 
we're  establishing  a  priority  for  clean  stream  initiatives  in  the  use 
of  the  funds  as  opposed  to  just  the  routine  cleanup;  is  that 

Mr.  Uram.  That  would  be  the  effect  of  that,  yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes. 

Mr.  Uram.  So  we  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  discuss  our  budg- 
et and  our  programs.  With  the  continued  work,  excellent  work,  of 
OSM's  dedicated  employees,  I  believe  that  we  and  our  State  and 
tribal  colleagues  will  take  the  National  Surface  Mining  Program  to 
an  even  higher  level  of  success  in  the  coming  year  and  to  fulfill  the 
commitment  that  the  Congress  made  in  1977  when  it  passed  the 
Surface  Mining  Act. 

I'll  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  have,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  testimony  of  Mr.  Uram  and  witness  biographies 
follow:! 
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Testimony  of 

Robert  J.  Uram 

Director 

Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and  Enforcement 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior 

before  the 

Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 

Committee  on  Appropriations 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

March  7,  1995 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Distinguished  Members  of  the  Committee: 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  appear  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  today 
to  provide  you  with  specifics  of  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and  Enforcement's 
(OSM)  Fiscal  Year  (FY)  1996  budget  request. 

Before  I  address  the  budget  in  detail,  I'd  like  to  provide  you  some  specific  comments  on 
program  issues  I  consider  OSM  priorities. 

Management  Guidance  Plan  Recommendations 

At  last  year's  oversight  hearing  on  OSM's  FY  1995  budget  request,  we  reported  that 
Secretary  Babbitt  had  appointed  an  Interim  Management  Team  (Team)  to  develop  a  plan  to 
ensure  that  OSM  was  an  effective  and  efficient  agency.    The  Team  conducted  a  bottom-up 
review  of  the  agency,  including  surveys  and  interviews  of  all  OSM  employees,  as  well  as 
State  officials,  coal  industry  representatives,  interested  citizens,  and  environmental  groups. 

The  Team  developed  a  Management  Guidance  Plan  (MGP)  that  was  presented  to  me  shortly 
after  I  was  sworn  in  as  Director  on  March  10,  1994.    The  MGP  identified  needed  areas  of 
improvement  and  a  rigorous  implementation  plan  that  required  significant  employee 
involvement. 

One  of  the  first  steps  we  took  was  to  issue  a  Mission  and  Vision  statement  for  the  agency. 
The  Mission  and  Vision  Statement  reflects  employees'  views  as  well  as  the  views  of  all  of 
OSM's  customers  and  stakeholders.  Our  basic  mission  is  to  carry  out  the  requirements  of 
the  Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  (SMCRA)  in  cooperation  with  States  and 
Tribes.  Our  joint,  primary  objectives  are  to  ensure  that  coal  mines  are  operated  to  protect 
citizens  and  the  environment  during  mining  to  assure  that  the  land  is  returned  to  beneficial 
use  after  mining,  and  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  past  mining  by  aggressively  pursuing  the 
reclamation  of  abandoned  mines.  A  copy  of  the  Mission  and  Vision  Statement  is  attached  to 
my  testimony. 

We  also  recognized  the  need  to  act  strategically  ~  to  ensure  that  we  perform  those  functions 
that  are  critical  to  our  mission  and  to  ensure  we  operate  efficiently  and  effectively  in  doing 
so.    A  key  step  in  working  effectively  is  to  have  priorities.    OSM's  five  priorities  were 


derived  directly  from  our  customers  surveys  and  we  are  using  them  to  guide  our  plaiming, 
operations,  and  budget  processes. 

OSM  Priorities 

Our  first  priority  is  to  solve  the  management,  organization,  and  communications  problems  we 
have  had  at  OSM  in  years  past.   The  House  Appropriations  Committee  and  the  Team 
customer  surveys  both  identified  the  same  issues.    And  we  are  addressing  those  issues  m  the 
following  ways:   We  are  aggressively  implementing  the  Management  Guidance  Plan 
recommendations.    We  are  streamlining  the  agency — we  have  about  25  percent  fewer 
employees  than  we  had  seven  years  ago.   We  are  cutting  red  tape,  moving  decisions  from 
Washington  to  the  field  and  redesigning  our  systems  to  be  more  effective  and  efficient,  so  we 
can  provide  better  customer  service  to  the  people  who  are  concerned  about  this  program  and 
achieve  our  mission. 

Our  reorganization  plan  was  designed  by  OSM's  employees  and  was  developed  with  full 
input  from  the  public.   The  primacy  States  enthusiastically  supported  the  reorganization  as 
did  many  other  groups.   In  December  1994,  the  Congress  approved  our  reorganization.   This 
does  some  really  important  things.    It  cuts  our  nimiber  of  supervisors  by  50  percent  and 
eliminates  nearly  half  of  our  SES  positions.    It  initiates  a  regional  system  for  OSM,  thereby 
moving  more  decisions  out  of  Washington  and  closer  to  the  coal  fields.    It  eliminates 
duplication  and  overlap  and  will  solve  many  communication  problems  that  have  affected  our 
performance. 

We  have  already  started  implementing  the  reorganization.  Our  goal  is  to  complete  the 
reorganization  in  approximately  three  to  six  months.   We  will  make  progress  toward  that 
goal  while  minimizing  the  disruption  to  our  employees  and  continuing  to  focus  on 
accomplishing  our  mission  and  maintaining  customer  satisfaction. 

Our  second  priority  issue  is  building  a  sound  relationship  with  the  States  and  Indian  tribes 
who  help  us  administer  the  various  aspects  of  the  Surface  Mining  Act  that  focus  on-the- 
ground  results.    That  relationship  must  be  based  on  the  shared  commitment  by  the  States, 
Tribes,  and  OSM  to  effectively  implement  SMCRA.    The  OSM  mission  and  vision  statement 
is  clear  on  this  -  it  says  we  do  things  in  cooperation  with  the  States  ~  we  work  together. 
OSM  can't  succeed  without  the  States,  and  we're  building  with  them  a  concept  of  shared 
commitment  toward  a  common  goal.    Shared  commitment  is  the  key  to  making  SMCRA 
work  and  a  key  part  at  making  SMCRA  work  is  enforcing  the  law  fairly  and  effectively. 

In  a  significant  departure  from  the  past,  and  in  furtherance  of  this  shared  commitment  goal, 
effective  July  1,  1994,  we  changed  our  method  of  evaluating  state  program  performance, 
from  process  to  results.   An  OSM  team  is  working  on  making  further  changes  and  the 
primacy  States  are  actively  involved  in  the  process. 

Third,  we  are  hard  at  work  improving  OSM's  relationship  with  citizens  of  the  coal  fields  and 
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the  coal  industry.   OSM  has  adopted  customer  service  standards  so  that  not  only  do  our 
customers  know  what  services  we  provide,  our  employees  also  know  what  they  are  expected 
to  provide  our  customers.    For  the  first  time  we  have  designated  the  coal  field  residents  as 
our  primary  customers.    And,  we  are  making  efforts  to  solve  the  inevitable  differences  that 
sometimes  arise  with  the  States  without  putting  operators  in  the  middle. 

We  ve  also  established  two  Federal  advisory  committees.    The  OSM  General  Advisory 
Board,  a  formal  mechanism  designed  to  foster  more  interaction  with  citizens,  the  coal 
industry.  States  and  others.   The  second  is  the  OSM  Negotiated  Rulemaking  Committee  on 
Coal  Refuse  Disposal.   Its  mission  is  to  seek  before-the-fact  advice  on  the  rule,  rather  than 
using  the  former  mechanism  and  asking  for  comments  after  we  write  the  rule.    We  will  use 
the  negotiated  rule  making  process  on  other  rules  when  it  is  beneficial. 

Our  fourth  priority  is  prevention.    OSM  is  working  with  Federal  and  State  agencies  to 
develop  strategies  to  prevent  problems  from  occurring.    In  my  previous  work  experiences,  I 
have  learned  that  it  is  much  more  expensive  for  companies  to  fix  a  problem  than  it  is  for 
them  to  do  it  right  in  the  first  place.   However,  prevention  is  not  just  a  concept  for  the  States 
and  industry;  it's  also  a  new  attimde  at  OSM.    For  many  years  the  attitude  at  OSM  was 
"gotcha".    Now,  however,  our  goal  is  compliance,  and  preventing  problems  from  occurring. 

Our  fifth  priority,  Mr.  Chairman,  an  issue  which  will  always  be  a  priority  both  for  OSM, 
and  for  me,  personally,  is  the  aggressive  pursuit  of  the  Abandoned  Mine  Land  (AML) 
Program  as  mandated  by  SMCRA.    The  AML  program  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
environmental  remediation  programs  in  the  country.    Any  of  the  distinguished  members  of 
this  Subcommittee  who  have  seen  a  dangerous  highwall  or  burning  refuse  pile  reclaimed  by 
AML  funds,  is  aware  of  just  how  effective  this  program  is. 

A  big  part  of  the  AML  effort  should  address  acid  mine  drainage  from  abandoned  mines,  but 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  issue  in  the  past.    An  $11  million  portion  of  OSM's 
AML  budget  request  for  Fiscal  Year  1996  is  directed  to  the  first  program  ever  launched  by 
OSM  on  its  own  initiative  —   the  Appalachian  Clean  Streams  Initiative  (ACSI)  to  clean  up 
streams  harmed  by  acid  mine  drainage. 

Thanks  to  all  the  public  and  private  cooperation  the  program  has  attracted,  it  has  the 
potential  to  be  one  of  OSM's  most  successful  activities  in  1996  and  beyond.    It  has  struck  a 
responsive  cord  among  a  wide  spectrum  of  constituencies.    Private  organizations,  both 
grassroots  and  national,  have  joined  in,  in  addition  to  government  programs  at  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  level. 

Just  last  month,  OSM  and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency's  Region  HI  (EPA),  along 
with  other  congressional.  State,  and  local  officials,  signed  a  Statement  of  Mumal  Intent, 
which  is  part  of  ACSI.    The  agreement  is  aimed  at  beginning  to  address  water  quality 
problems  associated  with  acid  mine  drainage  in  Maryland,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  West 
Virginia. 
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In  the  operational  areas,  OSM  is  now  a  leader  in  financial  management,  technology 
development  and  transfer,  and  training.  We  recently  received  our  fourth  unqualified  or  clean 
opinion  of  our  annual  financial  statement  in  four  years.  The  Technical  Information 
Processing  System  has  greatly  enhanced  the  ability  of  OSM  and  the  States  to  provide  high 
quality  and  timely  technical  assistance  in  conductmg  their  regulatory  responsibilities. 
Our  technical  training  program,  developed  jointly  with  the  States,  seeks  to  improve  the 
technical  skills  and  professionalism  of  Federal  and  State  personnel  as  they  implement  their 
SMCRA  responsibilities. 

While  we  have  made  good  progress  over  the  past  year,  we  still  have  much  to  do.  We  will 
need  to  work  with  a  number  of  States  to  improve  their  bonding  programs  to  ensure  that  all 
mines  will  be  reclaimed.  We  also  need  to  continue  to  work  with  States  and  industry  to 
increase  compliance  and  to  address  the  implementation  of  the  subsidence  rules  mandated  by 
the  Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992.  We  have  begun  to  make  progress  on  addressing  acid  mine 
drainage  issues  for  active  mines;  more  progress  needs  to  be  made  in  the  coming  year. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  OSM  budget  request,  in  addition  to  supporting  the 
Appalachian  Clean  Streams  Initiative,  is  strucmred  to  support  our  basic  mission  of  ensuring 
that  the  coal  mines  are  operated  in  a  manner  that  protects  citizens  and  the  environment 
during  mining,  assures  that  the  land  is  restored  to  beneficial  use  after  mining,  and 
mitigates  the  effects  of  past  mining  by  pursuing  the  reclamation  of  abandoned  mines.    By 
continuing  to  implement  our  reorganization  expeditiously,  we  can  work  more  efficiently  and 
economically  so  that  we  will  reach  an  even  higher  level  of  success  at  OSM. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  now  like  to  address  the  specifics  of  the  Fiscal  Year  1996  OSM 
budget  request. 

Fiscal  Year  1996  Budget  Request 

OSM's  fiscal  year  (FY)  1996  budget  request  reflects  our  continuing  commitment  to  protect 
public  health  and  safety  and  to  maintain  and  improve  the  beauty  and  value  of  our  natural 
resources  by  ensuring  people,  land  and  water  are  protected  during  mining  and  reclaiming 
land  and  eliminating  safety  hazards  on  lands  previously  disturbed  by  coal  mining  and 
abandoned  before  1977. 

As  you  know,  the  President's  FY  1996  Budget  requested  $292.8  million  for  OSM.  At  the 
same  time,  as  part  of  the  President's  Reinventing  Government  Initiative,  all  Federal  agencies 
are  reexamining  their  mission.  This  includes:  addressing  the  mission  based  on  "customer" 
input,  asking  whether  the  mission  could  be  accomplished  as  well  or  better  without  federal 
involvement,  looking  for  ways  to  cut  costs  or  improve  performance  through  competition,  and 
ways  to  put  customers  first,  cut  red  tape,  and  empower  employees.  We  are  actively 
participating  in  this  effort  and  will  keep  the  subcommittee  fully  apprised  of  our  review. 

Our  FY  1996  request  of  $292.8  million  represents  a  $0.1  million  decrease  from  FY  1995. 
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Of  the  total  request,  $212.7  million  or  73  percent  goes  to  the  States.  This  budget  request  is 
fiscally  sound  and  supports  the  President's  goals  of  streamlining  and  reducing  the  size  of 
government.  We  have  fewer  employees  than  we  had  a  year  ago.  We  propose  to  reduce  our 
FTE  level  by  38  from  that  authorized  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  resulting  in 
a  savings  of  over  $2  million.  Additionally,  we  are  absorbing  fixed  cost  increases  within  this 
request  of  over  $1.7  million. 

We  recognize  that  both  the  President  and  the  new  Congress  are  taking  a  serious  look  at 
downsizing  government.  OSM  has  been  proactive  in  this  area.  OSM  has  taken  action  in 
recent  years  to  reduce  staff.  Since  1989,  including  the  Rural  Abandoned  Mine  Program, 
OSM  has  reduced  its  authorized  FTE  level  by  about  25  percent,  and  by  about  15  percent 
since  FY  1993. 

Additionally,  even  in  making  these  reductions,  we  have  shifted  staff  resources  to  areas  where 
we  can  better  assist  the  States  and  Indian  tribes  in  conducting  their  responsibilities.  We  have 
established  a  technical  training  program  to  increase  State  and  tribal  employees  technical 
skills.  Similarly,  we  developed  the  Technical  Information  Processing  System  (TIPS)  to  bring 
the  twenty  first  cenmry  to  coal  mining  regulation.  With  TIPS  States  can  act  faster,  more 
accurately  and  more  efficiently.  We  developed  and  enhanced  the  Applicant  Violator  System 
to  assist  State  regulatory  authorities  in  their  permitting  decisions. 

We  expect  to  make  further  significant  reductions  in  coming  years.  However,  all  reductions 
will  respect  our  commitment  to  enforcing  the  law  and  to  avoid  reductions  in  areas  that  could 
imperil  human  safety  in  the  coal  fields. 

While  our  overall  budget  dollar  total  is  static,  the  proposal  reflects  considerable  changes. 
We  have  redirected  our  resources  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  to  increase  funding  to 
States  for  reclamation  activities.    I  am  particularly  pleased  to  request  your  support  for  the 
Appalachian  Clean  Streams  Initiative.    We  are  requesting  an  $11  million  increase  in  AML 
funding  for  this  inter-bureau  and  inter-agency  effort  to  address  the  number  one  water 
problem  in  Appalachia-acid  mine  drainage.    This  money  will  go  directly  to  States  for  on- 
the-ground  reclamation.  Additionally,  we  are  requesting  the  authority  to  accept  and  use 
donations  from  outside  sources  to  support  this  initiative. 

We  also  seek  a  $2  million  increase  to  fund  emergency  reclamation  in  States  not  having  their 
own  programs.   The  Congress  decreased  this  account  due  to  a  carryover  from  past  years. 
We  also  are  requesting  a  $0.5  million  increase  to  address  high  priority  reclamation  projects. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  we  are  able  to  accelerate  funding  of  our  reclamation  efforts 
without  requesting  additional  funding.    We  have  responded  to  the  President's  reinventing 
government  initiatives  in  the  following  ways.  We  have  reduced  our  FTE  level  by  38  in  our 
FY  96  budget  request.    We  propose  to  eliminate  funding  for  the  Rural  Abandoned  Mine 
Program  (RAMP)  and  the  Small  Operator  Assistance  Program  (SOAP).  While  the  Namral 
Resource  Conservation  Service  (NRCS),  formerly  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  does  an 
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excellent  job  and  has  a  good  grassroots  network,  RAMP  funding  of  state  reclamation  is  a 
delivery  system  that  duplicates  State  efforts.    We  are  working  with  NRCS  to  discuss  how  to 
best  use  their  resources  to  achieve  our  conunon  goal.    We  are  not  requesting  SOAP  money 
because  we  have  carryover  funds.   We  are  looking  at  the  program,  however,  as  a  target  for 
elimination  since  it  is  OSM's  only  subsidy  program  for  operators. 

Our  FY  1996  proposal  also  includes  a  mandatory  provision  required  by  the  Energy  Policy 
Act  of  1992.    This  requires  that  the  interest  earned  on  the  Abandoned  Mine  Reclamation 
Fund,  of  up  to  $70  million  annually,  be  transferred  to  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
Combined  Benefits  Fund.    These  funds  will  be  used  to  pay  for  health  benefits  for  retired  coal 
miners  who  worked  for  companies  that  went  bankrupt  or  no  longer  exist.    These  funds 
represent  a  mandatory  transfer  and  are  in  addition  to  our  $292.8  million  request  for  funds  for 
grants  to  States  and  other  operating  costs. 

I  now  would  like  to  discuss  our  FY  1996  request  in  additional  detail  and  explain  the  more 
significant  changes  in  each  budget  activity. 

Regulation  and  Technology 

Our  FY  1996  request  for  this  appropriation  is  $107.6  million,  a  $2.8  million  decrease  from 
FY  1995.    We  have  also  reduced  our  FTE  level  by  25. 

We  are  requesting  $51.6  million  for  State  Regulatory  Grants.    This  represents  a  $0.1  million 
increase  and  will  restore  funding  to  the  FY  1994  level.    This  will  help  maintain  the  States' 
ability  to  operate  their  regulatory  programs. 

Our  request  for  Regulatory  Program  Operations  is  $22.1  million,  a  $0.9  million  decrease 
from  FY  1995.    The  principal  component  of  this  change  is  the  removal  of  this  activity's 
share  of  the  one-time  funding  for  our  restructuring  initiative.    OSM  is  using  these  funds  in 
FY  1995  to  implement  its  approved  reorganization  plan. 

We  are  requesting  $13.6  million  in  Technical  Services,  Training,  and  Research,  a  $0.7 
million  reduction  from  FY  1995.    Again,  this  reduction  mainly  reflects  this  activity's  share 
of  the  one  time  cost  of  our  restructuring  effort. 

In  Assessments  and  Collections,  we  are  requesting  $6.8  million,  a  $1.0  reduction  from  FY 
1995.    We  are  taking  this  reduction  as  a  result  of  efficiencies  in  this  area  and  the  need  to 
fund  on-the-ground  reclamation. 

Abandoned  Mine  Reclamation  Fund 

Our  FY  1996  request  for  this  appropriation  is  $185.1  million,  it  is  a  $2.7  million  increase 
over  FY  1995.    Of  this  total,  we  are  requesting  $146.5  million  for  State  Reclamation  Grants. 
This  represents  an  $11  million  increase  in  funding  the  State  reclamation  programs  devoted  to 
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the  Appalachian  Clean  Streams  Initiative.    We  have  reduced  our  FTE  level  by  13  to  help 
provide  these  increased  funds. 

Our  request  for  Fee  Compliance  is  $5.5  million,  a  $1.0  reduction  from  FY  1995.   This 
reduction  is  being  used  to  fund  the  increase  in  AML  grants  and  reflects  efficiencies  made  in 
certain  operations. 

In  Reclamation  Program  Operations,  we  are  requesting  $26.7  million,  an  increase  of  $1.7 
million.    This  consists  of  a  $2  million  increase  for  emergency  reclamation  and  a  $0.5  million 
increase  for  high  priority  projects.    These  increases  are  essential  in  increasing  our  ability  to 
respond  to  situations  that  pose  hazards  to  coal  field  residents.    Also  included  in  this  activity's 
change  is  the  removal  of  this  activity's  one-time  cost  of  our  restrucmring  effort. 

OSM  proposes  to  eliminate  RAMP  which  will  result  in  a  $7.8  million  reduction.    This  will 
eliminate  the  duplication  in  administration  resulting  from  dual  delivery  services. 

OSM  requests  no  funding  for  SOAP  for  FY  1996.    This  will  result  in  a  $1.7  million 
reduction.    OSM  has  sufficient  carryover  funding  from  prior  years  to  provide  for  this  activity 
in  FY  1996. 

Dual  Appropriation 

OSM's  General  Administration  funding  is  provided  from  both  appropriations.    It  funds 
Executive  Direction,  Administrative  Support,  and  General  Services.    For  FY  1996,  OSM 
requests  $18.8  million  for  these  purposes,  a  $0.1  million  decrease. 

This  concludes  my  remarks,  and  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  regarding  OSM  and 
our  FY  1996  budget  request. 
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OFFICE  OF  SURFACE  MINING  RECLAMATION  AND  ENFORCEMENT 

MISSION 

Our  mission  is  to  carry  out  the  requirements  of  the  Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reclamation 
Act  in  cooperation  with  States  and  Tribes.   Our  primary  objectives  are  to  ensure  that  coal 
mines  are  operated  in  a  manner  that  protects  citizens  and  the  environment  during  mining  and 
assures  that  the  land  is  restored  to  beneficial  use  following  mining,  and  to  mitigate  the 
effects  of  past  mining  by  aggressively  pursuing  reclamation  of  abandoned  coal  mines. 

VISION 

In  regulating  active  coal  mining,  we  will  maintain  compliance  at  high  levels  and  ensure  that  all 
mines  are  properly  operated  and  promptly  reclaimed  to  the  standards  established  under  the 
Act.  We  will  emphasize  prevention  and  ensure  that  long-term  environmental  problems  do  not 
occur.   We  will  ensure  that  the  premining  productivity  of  the  land  is  restored. 

In  reclaiming  abandoned  mine  lands,  we  will  aggressively  pursue  reclamation  with  a  primary 
emphasis  on  correcting  the  most  serious  problems  related  to  public  health,  safety,  and  the 
general  welfare.  We  will  ensure  maximum  public  benefit  through  the  prompt  and  fair 
distribution  of  public  funds. 

In  cooperating  with  State  regulatory  authorities,  the  primary  enforcers  of  SMCRA,  and  with 
Tribes,  we  will  promote  a  shared  commitment  to  the  goals  of  the  Act.  We  will  develop 
comprehensive  understandings  about  the  fairness,  effectiveness,  and  efficiency  of  SMCRA 
programs.   We  will  provide  constructive  program  reviews,  oversight  monitoring,  and  technical 
assistance  that  focus  on  results.   We  will  act  independently  to  protect  the  public  interest  in 
situations  of  imminent  harm  or  when  a  State  does  not  implement  an  approved  regulatory 
program. 

In  dealing  with  those  who  are  affected  by  mining  and  reclamation,  we  will  ensure  the 
protection  of  citizens  from  abusive  mining  practices,  be  responsive  to  their  concerns,  and 
allow  them  full  access  to  information  needed  to  evaluate  the  effect  of  mining  on  their  health, 
safety,  general  welfare,  and  property. 

In  our  relations  with  the  coal  industry,  we  will  have  clear,  fair,  and  consistently  applied 
policies  and  will  respect  the  importance  of  coal  production  as  a  source  of  our  Nation's  energy 
supply. 

In  all  communications,  we  will  maintain  open,  courteous,  constructive,  and  timely  dialogue 
and  will  use  information  to  understand  and  improve  our  programs  and  those  of  our  State  and 
Tribal  partners. 

In  demonstrating  leadership  in  mining  and  reclamation,  we  will  promote  the  development  of 
the  highest  quality  technical  information  and  research  and  will  seek  the  transfer  of  technology 
to  those  who  would  benefit. 

In  meeting  our  responsibilities,  we  will  be  a  diverse,  competent,  innovative,  and  highly-trained 
work  force.  We  will  serve  with  integrity,  and  demonstrate  technical,  legal,  administrative, 
and  professional  excellence  at  all  times.  We  will  constantly  strive  to  create  a  more 
responsive,  efficient,  and  effective  process  for  achieving  SMCRA's  objectives. 
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Robert  Uram 

Director 

Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclannation  and  Enforcement 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior 

Mr.  Robert  Uram  was  nominated  by  President  Clinton  to  be  the 
director  of  the  Interior  Department's  Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation 
and  Enforcement  (OSM)  on  November  19,  1994.  His  appointment  was 
confirmed  on  March  8,  1994. 

Prior  to  his  appointment  as  the  director  of  OSM,  Mr.  Uram  was 
counsel  and  partner  in  the  law  firm  of  McCutchen,  Doyle,  Brown  and 
Enersen  in  San  Francisco,  California.  Mr.  Uram  specialized  in  natural 
resource  issues. 

From  1983  to ,,1985,  when  he  moved  to  California,  Mr.  Uram  was 
an  associate  and  partner  in  the  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  law  firm  of  White, 
Koch,  Kelly  and  McCarthy,  P.A.  Here  he  also  specialized  in  natural 
resource  issues. 

Mr.  Uram  began  his  federal  career  in  1973  as  an  attorney-advisor 
for  the  Interior  Board  of  Land  Appeals.  Mr.  Uram  has  worked  as  a  staff 
attorney  in  the  Interior  Office  of  the  Solicitor  for  the  Branch  of  Minerals 
and  has  been  the  Associate  Solicitor  for  Onshore  Minerals  and  Surface 
Mining.  Mr.  Uram  has  been  the  acting  director  of  the  Office  of  Coal 
Leasing  Planning  Coordination. 

Mr.  Uram  was  the  staff  attorney  representing  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  Office  of  Surface  Mining  and  the  National  Park  Service  in 
litigation  and  administrative  proceedings  in  the  Office  of  the  Field  Solicitor 
in  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  prior  to  his  leaving  the  government  for  private 
practice. 

A  native  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Uram  holds  a  B.A.  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Uram  received  his  J.D.  cum  laude  from 
Northwestern  Law  School  in  1973. 
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Rodger  E.  Cotting 

Acting  Bureau  Budget  Officer 

Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and  Enforcement 


Mr.  Rodger  Cotting  is  originally  from  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  He  has  worked  in  the 
Federal  budget  field  for  over  20  years  and  for  the  last  four  years  has  served  in  the 
capacity  of  Deputy  Bureau  Budget  Officer  for  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining. 
Rodger  was  formerly  a  budget  analyst  with  the  Department  of  the  Interior;  U.S. 
Trust  Territories.  He  has  worked  in  the  budget  office  of  the  Office  of  Surface 
Mining  since  October  1979.  Rodger  has  also  worked  in  the  budget  office  at  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management. 

Rodger  has  a  B. A.  degree  from  the  University  of  Guam,  an  M.S.  degree  from  the 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles  and  an  MPA  degree  from  the  American 
University. 
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APPALACHIAN  CLEAN  STREAMS  INITIATIVE 

Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you  for  your  testimony.  I  have  a  few  ques- 
tions, and  then  Mr.  Skaggs,  I'm  sure,  will  have  some. 

On  the  Clean  Streams  Initiative,  are  you  getting  some  commit- 
ment from  States  and  local  communities  to  assist  in  that;  in  other 
words,  to  maximize  the  Federal  dollars? 

Mr.  Uram.  Yes,  we  are.  This  is  a  fully  cooperative  program  in- 
volving the  Federal/State  governments,  local  citizens,  and  conserva- 
tion groups.  We  are  working  together  to  provide  a  diverse  source 
of  funding  material,  fundings  for  this.  As  you  know,  one  of  the 
items  that  we  have  in  our  budget  is  the  authority  to  accept  dona- 
tions for  the  Appalachian  Clean  Streams  Initiative.  We've  placed 
kind  of  a  marker  number  in  the  budget  of  $500,000.  We've  never 
done  this  before.  We  don't  have  any  experience,  but  there  is  such 
a  tremendous  enthusiasm  in  the  coal  fields  to  begin  to  work  on  this 
problem.  People  have  hope  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  that 
there  are  new  technologies,  new  ways  of  doing  this,  and  new  ways 
of  people  working  together.  There's  one  project  in  West  Virginia 
which  we  contributed,  actually,  some  civil  penalty  money  for  which 
there  is  substantial  corporate  funding  for  a  fly  ash  injection  dem- 
onstration project.  We  are  looking  forward  to  making  this  some- 
thing that  everyone  can  participate  in. 

Mr.  Regula.  Can't  you  accept  private  donations  now?  You  men- 
tioned that  you're  hoping  to  make  that  a  possibility? 

Mr.  Uram.  Right.  It's  my  understanding  that  we  need  specific  au- 
thority to  accept  the  private  donations.  So  we  are  requesting 
that 

Mr.  Regula.  From  what,  the  authorizing  committee? 

Mr.  Uram.  No,  I  believe  Appropriations  Committee  language  will 
enable  us  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  it  seems  to  make  a  lot  of  sense.  How  many 
miles  of  stream  do  you  think  you  can  clean  up  with  the  $11  mil- 
lion? 

Mr.  Uram.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  somewhat  intentionally 
not  tried  to  set  mileage  goals  for  this  program.  We're  looking  to 
really  build  a  quality  program  to  allow  the  States  to  pick  the 
projects  that  they  think  have  the  maximum  benefit  to  the  people 
who  live  in  the  affected  communities.  One  of  the  ways  that  we've 
been  doing  this  is  by  working  very  closely  with  the  International 
Association  of  State  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies.  Max  Peterson  is 
the  head  of  that.  We  have  been  working  with  those  organizations 
and  allowing  the  heads  of  the  State  fish  and  wildlife  agencies  to 
come  up  with  projects  that  they  think  would  have  the  most  benefit 
to  their  States.  Hopefully,  if  the  money  is  appropriated,  it  would 
be  used  in  part  for  those  kinds  of  projects. 

rural  abandoned  mine  program 

Mr.  Regula.  I  note  that  you  zeroed  out  the  RAMP  program.  I've 
traditionally  been  a  supporter,  as  has  been  Mr.  Murtha,  of  the 
RAMP  program,  mainly  because  we  felt  that  they  dealt  with  small 
projects,  whereas  the  States  tend  to  want  to  do  the  larger  ones.  Or 
perhaps  they're  going  to  develop  a  piece  of  land  for  recreational 
use,  and  the  states  do  not  focus  in  on  the  type  of  area  where  you 
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have  a  single  farm  that's  maybe  polluting  downstream,  and  that 
the  Soil  Conservation  people  would  have  a  higher  degree  of  interest 
in  than  maybe  the  State  agency. 

Do  you  feel  that's  not  the  case?  Or  is  it  simply  a  matter  of  dollars 
in  terminating  RAMP  in  your  proposal? 

Mr.  Uram.  Well,  I  think  there  are  a  couple  of  reasons  involved. 
The  National  Performance  Review  does  recommend  the  elimination 
of  the  RAMP  program  on  the  grounds  that  it's  a  duplicative  fund- 
ing system.  You  have  both  States  and  RAMP  performing  activities. 
It's  more  efficient  in  terms  of  amount  of  dollars  ultimately  deliv- 
ered to  the  ground,  if  you  have  one  delivery  system  for  that  par- 
ticular program. 

I  think  the  second  point  is  that  there  was  a  time  when  RAMP 
had  kind  of  a  different  agenda,  where  they  did  not  work  within  the 
same  priorities  that  the  States  did.  Over  time  we  have  worked  with 
RAMP,  and  they  are  now  following  the  same  priority  system  the 
States  do.  So  there  is  less  of  that  separate  delivery  mechanism. 

Obviously,  the  RAMP  program  has  been  excellent.  They  get  good 
results.  We  are  going  to  meet  with  the  Soil  Conservation,  or  the 
National  Resource  Conservation  Service,  to  work  with  them  to 
make  sure  that  we  can  keep  available  their  resources  as  we  work 
through  this  transition.  There's  also  a  possibility  that  States  in 
some  instances  may  want  to  contract. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  was  going  to  say,  could  the  States  subcontract 
with  the  Soil  Conservation  District  to  do  a  reclamation  program? 

Mr.  Uram.  It's  my  understanding  that  they  would  be  able  to  sub- 
contract with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

SMALL  OPERATOR  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Regula.  I  gather  from  your  testimony  that  your  objection  to 
the  Small  Operator  Assistance  Program  is  that  it  represents  a  sub- 
sidy to  small  operators  and  that,  therefore,  there  should  not  be 
funding  inasmuch  as  you  do  not  believe  that  that's  the  role  of  your 
agency;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LFram.  That's  correct.  We  are  looking  at  that  issue  very  care- 
fully, and  that  is  our  concern.  The  primary  reason,  however,  for 
this  Fiscal  Year  why  we're  not  providing  money  is  we  believe  we 
have  sufficient  carryover  funds  from  prior  years  to  fund  the  SOAP 
program  in  the  same  manner  as  it  has  been  in  the  past.  For  our 
Fiscal  Year  1997  budget  we  will  look  very  carefully  at  the  subsidy 
issue,  as  well  as  the  benefits  that  come  from  that  program.  Some- 
times it  is  good  to  provide  assistance  to  a  group  of  industry  folks 
if  you  get  a  real  public  benefit  from  it  and  we  can  demonstrate  that 
that's  a  good  investment 

Mr.  Regula.  What's  the  mission  of  your  program  there? 

Mr.  Uram.  Well,  my  understanding  initially,  when  Congress 
passed  the  Surface  Mining  Act,  they  established  the  SOAP  program 
initially  because  they  were  concerned  that  the  new  permitting  re- 
quirements would  have  a  disproportionate  burden  on  small  opera- 
tors as  opposed  to  large  operators.  I  think  that  was  an  excellent 
point  in  1977.  I  believe  the  continuation  of  the  program  also  re- 
flects the  fact  that  there  are  permitting  costs  associated  with  this 
program  related  to  water  gathering,  hydrology,  and  lab  work,  and 
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other  issues  which  the  Congress  feels  provides  a  burden  on  opera- 
tors which  produce  less  than  300,000  tons  of  coal  a  year. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  this  program  is  designed  to  help  them  in  the 
permitting  process,  not  in  the  reclamation  process? 

Mr.  Uram.  Exactly.  This  is  assistance  in  the  permitting  process. 
And  what  we're  trying  to  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  whether 
the  operators  who  receive  SOAP  assistance  have  better  compliance 
records,  and  whether  we're  paying  money  for  people  to  stay  in  busi- 
ness so  they  can  go  out  and  forfeit  a  bond  and  cause  a  burden  to 
the  public.  We  want  to  understand  whether  there's  a  significant 
benefit  for  this  program,  and  if  it  is,  then  perhaps  it  should  be  con- 
tinued. If  not,  then  it  certainly  should  be  eliminated 

Mr.  Regula.  You  have  enough  unobligated  money  to  run  it 
through  1996? 

Mr.  Uram.  Yes,  sir. 

VALID  EXISTING  RIGHTS 

Mr.  Regula.  Last  year  Congress  continued  the  moratorium  on  is- 
suing the  final  rule  on  valid  existing  rights  to  allow  the  necessary 
time  to  expand  the  Environmental  Impact  Statement  for  the  rule. 
Has  the  EIS  been  completed? 

Mr.  Uram.  No,  it  has  not. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  therefore,  will  you  need  moratoria  language 
again  included  in  the  appropriation  bill? 

Mr.  Uram.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  tell  you  where  we  are  in  the 
process.  We  hope  to  have  the  Environmental  Impact  Statement,  the 
draft  Environmental  Impact  Statement,  now  published  by  Septem- 
ber 1.  We  had  perhaps  at  one  time  anticipated  not  needing  the 
moratorium  language,  but  I  think  at  this  point  the  moratorium  lan- 
guage would  be  helpful. 

Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Skaggs. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Good  morning.  I  apologize  for  missing  the  first  few  minutes.  Any 
gems  that  you  want  to  repeat  that 

Mr.  Uram.  I'll  be  glad  to  do  the  whole  thing  over  again  for  you, 
Mr.  Skaggs.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Regula.  That's  after  we  adjourn.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Well,  we're  coming  back  at  1:30;  right? 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes,  right. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  I  can  have  as  much  time  as  I 

Mr.  Regula.  Right. 

COLORADO  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Last  year  I  pursued  a  line  of  questioning  that  really 
derived  from  some  unfortunate  experience  at  least  in  Colorado  with 
what  seemed  to  be  overreaching  by  OSM  in  the  case  of  Colorado 
as  a  State  was — what's  the  proper  terminology? 

Mr.  Uram.  Primacy  State  or — primacy  or 

Mr.  Skaggs.  A  primacy  State,  right. 

Mr.  Uram.  Yes. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Thank  you.  In  which,  evidently,  some  of  your  people 
were   second-guessing  on   pretty   narrow  technical   and   picayune 
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grounds,  agreements,  reclamation  agreements  that  had  been 
reached  and  programs  that  were  underway  under  State  auspices. 

I  checked — my  staff  checked  yesterday  with  State  officials,  and 
I  was  very  pleased  to  get  a  report  that  you  have  reined  in  the  over- 
reaching, at  least  in  its  broader  respects,  and  so  I  and  wanted  to 
give  credit  for  your  work,  evidently,  to  make  sure  that  in  States 
like  Colorado  the  State  officials  are  respected  in  the  exercise  of 
their  discretion.  I  just  want  to  reinforce  the  appropriateness  of 
that,  invite  your  comment,  whether  you  still  see  some  areas  in 
which  your  good  people  are  perhaps  more  preoccupied  with  tech- 
nical compliance  than  substantive  compliance,  and  what  are  you 
doing  to  make  sure  that  we  address  that? 

Mr.  Uram.  Well,  thank  you.  I  appreciate  the  positive  feedback 
from  the  State  of  Colorado.  We've  worked  very  hard  with  Mike 
Long  and  the  other  regulators  in  Colorado.  As  I  did  say  in  my  brief 
statement  to  the  chairman  and  to  the  committee,  one  of  the  things 
we  are  focusing  on  with  the  States  is  developing  what  we  call  a 
shared  commitment  with  the  States,  concerning  the  goals,  the  mis- 
sion of  the  act,  and  also  focusing  on  achieving  on-the-ground  re- 
sults rather  than  process  results. 

So  we  have  made  a  number  of  changes  in  the  past  year.  We've 
changed  our  oversight  approach  to  focus  away  from  process  and 
more  to  results.  We  have  changed  some  of  our  policy  directives  to 
make  sure  that  States  have  an  opportunity  to  take  the  first  en- 
forcement action  on  Federal  lands.  We  are  working  with  the  States 
in  a  very  cooperative  manner,  looking  at  making  further  changes 
in  oversight  and  other  enforcement-related  issues,  so  that  we  have 
the  best  possible  working  relationship  with  the  States. 

I  think  we  have  made  good  progress  in  the  past  year,  and  I  ap- 
preciate your  comments. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Well,  given  that  a  year  ago  it  was  the  State  that 
came  in  with  the  coal  companies  complaining  about  your  interces- 
sion and  that  that  has  turned  around,  I  think  you're  making  some 
progress.  I  should  hasten  to  add  that  I  still  get  some  complaints 
from  the  mining  company  side  about  what  seem  to  be  overly  tech- 
nical complaints  from  your  folks.  What's  the  best  way  to  address 
those  in  a  constructive  fashion  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  congres- 
sional office? 

Mr.  Uram.  Well,  we  always  appreciate  hearing  of  any  concerns 
that  you  have  and  will  work  our  way  through  these  issues.  I  think 
that  the  committee  has  done  a  number  of  things  which  will  help. 
One  of  the  things  is  that  the  committee  approved  last  year  our  re- 
organization. Part  of  the  problem  that  I  see  that  we  had  out  there 
related  to  management,  communication,  and  organization-type 
problems.  By  having  the  reorganization,  we've  solved  some  commu- 
nication problems  between  some  of  our  offices  out  West.  I  think 
that  will  help  things  enormously,  and  we  have  really  made  a  good 
effort  to  work  our  way  through  these  problems. 

Any  time  you  have  concern,  if  you  pass  that  on  to  us,  we'll  be 
glad  to  work  our  way  through  that  problem.  We  want  to  have  the 
best  possible  program,  Mr.  Skaggs. 

TAKING  BILLS 

Mr.  Skaggs.  I  appreciate  that. 
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Last  week  the  House  debated  and  passed  the  so-called  takings 
bills,  and  one  of  the  most  troubling  examples  of  unforeseen,  and  I 
suppose  unintended,  consequences  that  may  flow  from  that  legisla- 
tion has  to  do  with  a  cyanide-leaching  gold  mine  in  Colorado,  the 
so-called  Summitville  Mine  disaster,  but  it  causes  me  to  wonder 
about  and  to  ask  you  if  you  have  thought  about  the  potential  im- 
pact of  this  takings  legislation  on  OSM's  operation. 

The  reason  I  ask  that,  the  Summitville  Mine — do  you  know  that 
story  at  all? 

Mr.  Uram.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Okay.  Ironically,  after  this  awful,  awful  mess  was 
created  by  a  break  in  one  of  the  holding  ponds  for  the  cyanide- 
leaching  solution  that  killed  fish  and  polluted  a  stream  for  miles 
and  miles,  and  the  company  went  bankrupt,  the  owners  that  had 
been  leasing  the  mine  took  control  of  the  property  again.  EPA  came 
in  to  try  to  do  some  damage  control,  and  the  owners  are  now  suing 
the  Federal  Government,  saying  that  EPA's  efforts  to  prevent  fur- 
ther degradation  of  the  property  and  the  stream  constitutes  a  tak- 
ing. I  would  think,  reasoning  by  analogy,  we  could  face  the  same 
kind  of  perverse  logic  being  applied  to  reclamation  activities  gen- 
erally, and  I'm  just  wondering  whether  you  all  have  examined  the 
potential  impact  of  the  takings  bill  on  your  operations. 

Mr.  Uram.  Well,  Mr.  Skaggs,  we  were  concerned  about  some  of 
the  earlier  versions  of  the  takings  bills  as  they  were  originally  in- 
troduced. But  my  understanding  is,  as  passed  by  the  House,  it 
would  not  affect  the  Surface  Mining  Program  and  that  it  applies 
to  a  limited  set  of  statutes.  It  does  not  apply  to  our  operations.  Had 
it  not  been  so  amended,  we  would  have  been  concerned,  and  I  think 
there  would  have  been  a  potential  for  causing  a  great  deal  of  prob- 
lems with  the  effective  functioning  of  this  program. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  But  you're  no  longer  covered  at  all? 

Mr.  Uram.  That's  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Well,  it  went  through  so  many  iterations,  I'm  not 
confident  of  my  own  memory  now  about  where  we  left  it,  but  if 
you're  content,  I  won't  pursue  it  further. 

Mr.  Uram.  Well,  I  haven't  reviewed  the  final  draft,  but  my  un- 
derstanding is  that  it  was  limited  to  the  wetlands,  endangered  spe- 
cies, water  rights  on  Federal  lands,  and  that  we  were  not  included 
in  the  final  list  of  the  bills.  I  would  certainly  hope  that  we  would 
not  be  included  in  any  amendments  any  way  through  the  process 
that  would  cause  serious  problems  with  programs. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Okay.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Skeen. 

RECLAMATION  FEES 

Mr.  Skeen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Uram,  I  appreciated  the  visit  we  had  the  other  day.  I  think 
that  you  and  your  office  are  doing  an  outstanding  job  in  reclama- 
tion. Let  me  ask  you  a  few  questions  about  the  taxes  on  the  coal 
industry  that  applies  to  the  receipts  as  abandoned  mine  land  funds 
for  reclamation.  Would  you  comment,  how  are  these  taxes  as- 
sessed? 

Mr.  Uram.  We  have  a  fee  which  is  assessed  on  each  ton  of  coal 
which  is  produced  in  the  country.  It's  35  cents  a  ton  for  surface 
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mining  and  15  cents  for  underground  mining  and,  I  believe,  10 
cents  for  lignite. 

Mr.  Skeen.  So  they're  applied  on  the  production,  mining  produc- 
tion? 

Mr.  Uram.  Yes,  that's  correct,  for  each  ton  of  coal. 

Mr.  Skeen.  How  do  they  apply  to  the  abandoned  mine  land  rec- 
lamation funds? 

Mr.  Uram.  Well,  the  money  that  companies  pay  in  on  their  fee, 
which  adds  up  to  about  $240  or  $250  million  a  year,  is  paid  into 
an  abandoned  mine  land  fund  which  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining 
administers  and  provides  money  subject  to  appropriations  by  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Who  is  the  trustee  of  the  fund? 

Mr.  Uram.  The  Office  of  Surface  Mining  manages  the  fund. 

Mr.  Skeen.  It's  held  in  your  own  office,  in  your  own  Department? 

Mr.  Uram.  Yes,  I  believe  the  account  is  held  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, but  we  administer  the  fund. 

Mr.  Skeen.  But  you  administer  it? 

Mr.  Uram.  Yes. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Have  these  taxes  been  increased  on  the  coal  industry 
over  the  last  few  years? 

Mr.  Uram.  No,  35  cents  a  ton  has  been  the  fee  on  surface  mine 
coal,  I  believe,  since  the  law  was  passed. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Have  the  taxes  paid  by  the  coal  industry  in  the  west- 
ern States  been  equally  applied  into  these  eastern  States 

Mr.  Uram.  I'm  sorry,  I  couldn't  hear  your  question. 

Mr.  Skeen.  I  said,  have  the  taxes  that  are  paid  by  the  coal  in- 
dustry applied  equally  on  western  States  as  well  as  the  eastern 
production  States? 

Mr.  Uram.  The  fees  are  paid  by  all  coal  operators  throughout  the 
country. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Evenly? 

Mr.  Uram.  On  an  even  basis. 

Mr.  Skeen.  On  the  same  basis? 

Mr.  Uram.  Yes. 

RURAL  abandoned  MINE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Skeen.  Okay,  let  me  ask  you,  would  you  explain  how  termi- 
nating the  funding  for  the  Rural  Abandoned  Mine  Program  saves 
taxpayers  money  when  your  budget  hasn't  been — hasn't  decreased 
any? 

Mr.  Uram.  The  Rural  Abandoned  Mine  Program  is  funded  out  of 
the  abandoned  mine  land  funds.  It's  money  which  is  intended,  paid 
in  for  a  specific  purpose — 

Mr.  Skeen.  It  is  held  for  that  purpose  only? 

Mr.  Uram.  Yes. 

Mr.  Skeen.  So  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  your  budget  funding? 

Mr.  Uram.  Well,  it  requires  appropriations  by  the  Congress,  so 
it  has  to  do  with  our  budget  funding  in  that  manner.  What  we've 
done,  essentially,  with  the  reduction  in  the  RAMP  program  is  to 
use  the  funds  to  provide  additional  funds  to  States  to  do  similar 
activities  that  are  being  conducted  under  the  RAMP  program.  So 
while  we're  not 

Mr.  Skeen.  You  share  this  funding  with  the  States? 
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Mr.  Uram.  That's  right.  Rather  than  having  it  be  done  by  a  Fed- 
eral agency,  the  proposal  is  to  have  that  Rural  Abandoned  Mine 
money  be  part  of  the  appropriations  that  the  committee  makes  to 
States  to  do  similar  activities. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Thank  you.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

NUMBER  OF  ACRES  RECLAIMED 

Mr.  Regula.  I  have  a  few  questions,  and  then  Mr.  Skaggs — I 
don't  know  if  he  has  any  more. 
How  many  acres  did  you  reclaim  in  1994? 

Mr.  Uram.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  have — let  me  see 

Mr.  Regula.  Provide  it  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Uram.  We'll  provide  that  for  the  record  for  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Question:  How  many  acres  were  reclaimed  for  fiscal  year  1994? 

Answer:  Abandoned  Mine  Land  Inventory  Sstem  (AMLIS)  figures  reported  by 
States,  Indian  tribes,  and  the  Federl  Reclamation  Program  for  caol  projects  (exclu- 
sive of  RAMP)  show  that  through  fiscal  year  1994  a  total  of  54,937  acres  were  re- 
claimed. For  fiscal  year  1994  alone,  a  total  of  5,013  acres  were  reclaimed.  Attached 
is  a  report  showing  other  AMLIS  measures  through  fiscal  years  1993  and  1994  by 
State.  The  difference  represents  fiscal  year  1994  accomplishments.  Not  all  accom- 
pUshments  are  measured  in  terms  of  acres.  AML  problems  such  as  highwalls  are 
measured  in  linear  feet,  clogged  streams  in  miles,  and  a  number  are  simply  counted 
(e.g.,  portals,  dangerous  impoundments,  hazardous  equipment  and  facilities,  and 

Eolluted  water  human  consumption).  [Note:  the  three  negative  figures  were  caused 
y  data  corrections]. 
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Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  normally  do  the  reclamation  or  do  the 
States  take  the  leadership  in  reclamation? 

Mr.  Uram.  The  States  have  the  primary  leadership  in  conducting 
the  reclamation. 

Mr.  Regula.  And  they  do  this  by  bidded  private  contracts  nor- 
mally? 

Mr.  Uram.  I  believe  that  most  of  the  work  is  subject  to  competi- 
tive bidding,  but  it's  whatever  system  the  State  has  established  to 
administer  that  activity.  Some  of  the  State  work  is  done  in-house. 
Actually,  State  employees  do  the  physical  work;  others  on  contract. 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  have  any  idea  what  is  done  with  this  land? 
Is  it  put  back  to  agriculture?  Is  it  used  for  recreation?  Is  it  for- 
ested? What  is  the  result  of  the  reclamation  in  terms  of  prospective 
usage? 

Mr.  Uram.  Well,  I  believe  that  depends  on  the  area  in  which  the 
reclamation  occurs.  Some  of  the  land  is  being  returned  to  farmland. 
Some  of  it  is  being  returned  to  grazing  land.  Some  is  being  re- 
turned to  timber  production.  There  would  be  quite  a  variety  of 
uses.  Of  course,  a  very  large  part  of  the  Abandoned  Mine  Land  Pro- 
gram, Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  elimination  of  hazards  to  people.  So, 
in  addition  to  worrying  about  the  land  use,  we  have  dangerous 
shafts  and  high  walls  which  can  cause  injury.  There  have  been  a 
number  of  deaths  over  the  years  from  abandoned  mine  lands,  and 
so  a  very,  very  important  part  of  this  program  is  not  just  the  res- 
toration of  land  values,  but  actually  protecting  people  from  haz- 
ards  

Mr.  Regula.  Do  those  types  of  hazards  have  the  highest  priority 
in  terms  of  assigning  available  dollars? 

Mr.  Uram.  Yes,  they  do,  Mr.  Chairman.  Priority  one  is  protecting 
people's  lives. 

Mr.  Regula.  What  percentage  of  the  abandoned  mine  lands  have 
been  reclaimed  in  terms  of  the  total  that  would  be  potentially  eligi- 
ble for  reclamation. 

Mr.  Uram.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining 
maintains  an  inventory  system  so  we  can  keep  track  of  the  amount 
of  abandoned  mine  lands  that  are  out  there.  This  is  something  that 
the  States  are  not  required  to  participate  in.  So  there's  some,  al- 
ways some  question  about  the  ultimate  accuracy  of  the  inventory. 
We  have  at  this  point  about  slightly  over  $2  billion  of  inventory  in 
what  we  call  priority  ones  and  twos,  which  are  the  highest  priority 
efforts  to  be  done.  I  believe 

Mr.  Regula.  You  estimate  $2  billion  would  be  needed  to  meet 
these  high  priority  reclamation  projects? 

Mr.  Uram.  Yes.  Our  inventory  of  priority  ones  and  twos  is  about 
$2.3  billion.  The  cumulative  appropriation  so  far  under  this  pro- 
gram is  about  $2.9  billion.  The  cumulative  receipts  are  about  $3.7 
billion,  and  depending  on  what  the  committee  does  this  year,  there 
can  be  as  much  as  a  billion  dollars  of  unappropriated  money  in  this 
fund  at  the  end  of  this 

Mr.  Regula.  Doesn't  this  tax,  this  fee,  have  to  be  renewed? 

Mr.  Uram.  In  the  year  2004  would  be  the  renewal  date 

Mr.  Regula.  The  35  cents  goes  on  until  that  period? 

Mr.  Uram.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  think  that  in  that  length  of  time  you'll  have 
received  enough  to  take  care  of  the  most  egregious  problems  in  rec- 
lamation? 

Mr.  Uram.  It's  difficult  to  tell  because  while  we  talk  about  hav- 
ing inventory  of  priority  ones  and  twos,  the  inventory  list  is  not 
static  and  there's  not  a  closing  base  for  it.  So  what  most  States 
tend  to  do  is  they  put  their  highest  priority  projects  on  the  inven- 
tory; when  their  list  gets  worked  down,  they'll  add  additional 
projects  to  it.  But,  in  addition  to  that,  we  may  have  as  much  as 
a  $10  or  $15  or  $20  or  $30  billion  worth  of  lower  priority  work  to 
do,  depending  on  the  money  which  would  be  available. 

I  think  it's  a  very  beneficial  program.  I  think  the  Congress  can 
be  extremely  proud  of  having  passed  the  abandoned  mine  land 
fund.  I  think  it's  one  of  the  most  successful  environmental  remedi- 
ation programs  in  the  country.  The  administrative  costs  are  very 
low.  There  are  no  lawyers  involved  litigating  who's  responsible  for 
what,  and  we're  getting  a  lot  of  work  done  on  the  ground. 

As  I  said,  we  have  now  signed  this  declaration  of  shared  commit- 
ment with  the  State  association  that  represents  every  single  State 
and  tribe  doing  abandoned  mine  land  reclamation  work.  We  really 
have  an  agreement  on  standards  of  excellence  and  how  this  pro- 
gram should  work.  It's  an  excellent  program. 

STATE  TONNAGE  LEVY 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  the  States  have  any  levy  on  tonnage  or  do  they 
get  their  participating  share  out  of  their  general  fund? 

Mr.  Uram.  This  is  a  100  percent  Federal  funding  program. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay. 

Mr.  Uram.  So  there's  no  requirement  for  a  State  contribution. 

Mr.  Regula.  But  could  they,  if  they  chose  to  do  so,  contribute? 

Mr.  Uram.  Some  States  have  various  programs  to  remediate 
abandoned  mine  land  programs,  I  believe.  In  addition  to  this 
money,  they're  certainly  free  to  add  whatever  additional  money 
they  think  is  beneficial. 

STATE  PRIMACY 

Mr.  Regula.  Have  any  of  the  States  lost  primacy  since  the  pro- 
gram started  by  default  and  their  responsibility  come  back  to  the 
Federal  Government? 

Mr.  Uram.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  Tennessee  lost  primacy  in  the 
early  1980s. 

Mr.  Regula.  Are  they  still  run  by  the  Federal  government? 

Mr.  Uram.  We  still  have  the  program  in  Tennessee. 

UMWA  FUND  transfer 

Mr.  Regula.  You  propose  in  the  budget  to  transfer  $70  million 
to  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  Combined  Benefit  Fund, 
as  required  by  the  authorization.  What's  the  basis  for  the  $70  mil- 
lion amount? 

Mr.  Uram.  This  is  provided  for  in  the  Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992. 
The  Congress  provided  for  the  transfer  of  up  to  $70  million  to  the 
Miners'  Health  and  Benefit  Fund.  So  this  is  a  mandatory  obligation 
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we  have  under  the  act  to  transfer  those  funds  if  a  request  is 
made 

Mr.  Regula.  By  the  UMW? 

Mr.  Uram.  Yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  Have  they  made  a  request? 

Mr.  Uram.  They  have  not.  The  first  time  that  money  could  be 
provided  to  them  would  be  in  Fiscal  Year  1996.  So  they  weren't  eli- 
gible for  any  transfer.  This  is  the  interest,  essentially,  the  interest 
on  the  abandoned  mine  land — on  the  unappropriated  balance  of  the 
Abandoned  Mine  Land  Fund. 

Mr.  Regula.  That  would  require  this  committee  to  put  that 
amount  in  our  bill  then? 

Mr.  Uram.  As  a  permanent  appropriation,  yes,  I  believe  so,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

[Clerk's  note. — The  following  information  was  provided  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  subsequent  to  the  hearing:] 

The  statement,  by  Director  Robert  Uram  of  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclama- 
tion and  Enforcement,  on  Page  31,  Hne  726  of  the  March  7,  1995  hearing  record  is 
inaccurate.  Instead  of  answering  "yes"  to  Mr.  Regula's  question  "That  would  require 
this  committee  to  put  that  amount  in  our  bill  then,"  the  correct  answer  should  be 
"no."  This  is  because  the  funding  in  question  is  a  permanent  appropriation,  and  not 
subject  to  being  a  part  of  the  annual  appropriations  bill. 

The  Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992  requires  OSM,  beginning  in  FY  1996,  to  transfer 
interest  earned  on  the  Abandoned  Mine  Land  fund  (as  established  under  the  Sur- 
face Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977)  to  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  Combined  Benefits  Fund.  This  annual  transfer,  of  up  to  $70  million,  will 
be  used  to  p'^y  for  health  benefits  for  retired  coal  miners  who  worked  for  companies 
that  have  gone  bankrupt  or  no  longer  exist. 

INTERIM  MANAGEMENT  PLAN 

Mr.  Regula.  You've  completed  an  interim  management  plan. 
What  significant  management  changes  will  be  implemented  pursu- 
ant to  this  plan? 

Mr.  Uram.  Well,  the  Management  Guidance  Plan,  which  resulted 
from  the  work  of  the  intermanagement  team,  had  some  100-and- 
some-odd  projects  that  we  worked  on  over  time.  They  include  the 
reorganization  that  the  committee  approved  last  year.  They  in- 
cluded our  efforts  at  strategic  planning,  changes  to  the  oversight 
program  that  we've  made,  changes  underway  to  discuss  our  rela- 
tionship with  the  States,  award  programs,  communications,  the 
completion  of  our  wide  area  network  to  assist  the  employees  in 
communicating  more  effectively  with  each  other.  We'd  be  glad  to 
provide  for  the  committee  a  complete  summary  of  all  the  tasks 
which  are  completed  under  the  Management  Guidance  Plan. 

Mr.  Regula.  Any  additional  questions,  Mr.  Skaggs? 

HARD  ROCK  MINING 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Thanks.  Your  questioning  prompted  some  thoughts, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Abandoned  Mine  Program,  this  is  also  the  program  that 
deals  with  abandoned  deep  mines  in  the  West  or  not? 

Mr.  Uram.  This  program,  of  course,  is  primarily  structured  for 
fixing  up  abandoned  coal  mines,  but  there  is  also  authorization  for 
States  to  do  priority  one  projects  involving  protecting  the  health 
and  safety  of  people  for  abandoned  hard  rock  mines.  So  there  is  au- 
thorization for  that,  Mr.  Skaggs. 
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Mr,  Skaggs.  Okay.  And  those — your  priority  one  are  the  human 
safety  issues?  How  do  you  determine  how  to  apportion  those  funds 
between  abandoned  coal  mine  and  abandoned  hard  rock  mining? 

Mr.  Uram.  Well,  basically,  it's  a  State  decision.  Each  State  which 
has  primacy  is  also  authorized  to  have  an  abandoned  mine  land 
program.  They  have  a  State  reclamation  plan  which  they  prepare 
and  which  we  approve.  As  long  as  it's  consistent  with  the  authori- 
ties in  the  act  and  our  applicable  reclamation  plan,  they're  entitled 
to  make  those  choices  about  how  to  proceed.  There's  a  great  deal 
of  State  choice  involved  in  that  apportionment,  although  the  States 
must  continue  to  work  diligently  on  completing  their  coal  work. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Regula.  Just  a  foUowup  on  that  one:  are  you  saying  that  the 
monies  provided  from  the  coal  mining,  which  is  this  tonnage,  can 
be  used  for  reclaiming  hard  rock? 

Mr.  Uram.  There  is  some  authority  in  the  act  for  States  to  re- 
claim priority  one  hard  rock  abandoned  mines,  in  addition  to  doing 
coal  work. 

Mr.  Regula.  But  there  are  no  charges  on  the  hard  rock  tonnage 
of  any  type,  is  there? 

Mr.  Uram.  No,  there  is  not,  Mr.  Regula. 

Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Skeen. 

RECLAMATION  EFFORTS 

Mr.  Skeen.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you. 

Your  1996  request  for  the  Abandoned  Mine  Land  part  of  the 
budget  is  $146  million  and  that's  an  increase  of  about  $11  million? 

Mr.  Uram.  Yes. 

Mr.  Skeen.  What's  the  backlog? 

Mr.  Uram.  Well,  as  I  said,  the  backlog,  just  priority  ones  and 
twos,  is  over  $2  billion. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Two  billion  dollars?  That's  what  it's  going  to — that's 
the  total  cost  of  reclamation  of  your  backlog? 

Mr.  Uram.  That's  the  total  cost  of  what  we  maintain,  what  the 
States  provided  to  us  and  what  we  maintain  in  our  inventory  sys- 
tem. I  believe  that  the  actual  backlog  is  much,  much  higher. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Much  higher  than  that? 

Mr.  Uram.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Skeen.  So  you're  talking  still  about  the  priority  system? 

Mr.  Uram.  Yes. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Regula.  We'll  keep  the  record  open  for  three  days  for  any 
questions  that  the  members  want  to  submit  for  the  record. 

We  thank  you  for  coming  this  morning.  My  impression  is  that 
you're  working  hard  at  getting  this  job  done,  and  we  appreciate 
that. 

With  that,  the  meeting  is  adjourned.  The  hearing  is  adjourned. 

[Committee  note. — ^Additional  committee  questions  and  answers 
for  the  record  follow:] 
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OFFICE  OF  SURFACE  MINING  RECLAMATION  AND  ENFORCEMENT 
ADDITIONAL  COMMITTEE  QUESTIONS  FOR  THE  RECORD 


Appalachian  Clean  Streams  Initiative 

Question:  We  realize  that  acid  mine  drainage  is  a  significant  environmental  problem. 
Can  you  characterize  the  size  of  the  acid  mine  drainage  damage  in  this 
country  and  the  states  most  heavily  impacted? 

Answer:  In  the  U.S.,  acid  mine  drainage  (AMD)  adversely  affects  over  7,500  miles 
of  rivers  and  streams.  AMD  is  principally  a  problem  in  northern 
Appalachia-impacting  rivers  and  streams  in  eastern  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
western  Maryland,  and  northern  West  Virginia.  Much  of  this  area  is 
included  in  EPA's  Region  III,  where  acid  mine  drainage  is  the  single 
greatest  source  of  nonpoint  pollution.  Other  states  that  currently  have 
over  100  miles  of  affected  rivers  and  streams  include  Kentucky, 
Missouri,  and  Colorado.  AMD  problems  are  locally  significant  in  parts  of 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  Virginia,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Montana,  and  Oklahoma. 

Question:  In  a  response  to  a  question  for  the  record  in  the  1995  hearing,  OSM 
indicated  that  a  plan  to  address  the  technical  and  policy  issues  of  acid 
mine  drainage  would  be  completed  by  June  1 ,  1 994.  Has  this  plan  been 
completed?  What  agencies  were  involved  it  this  effort  and  what  are  the 
principle  recommendations  of  this  plan? 

Answer:  This  question  relates  to  two  plans:  1 .  A  Comprehensive  Plan  for  AMD 
Prevention,  and  2.  A  Draft  Report  of  the  OSM  Acid  Mine  Drainage  Policy 
Team.  The  first  plan,  which  has  been  completed,  is  written  as  a  vision 
document  from  which  detailed  plans  would  be  derived.  The  detailed 
plans  have  not  been. completed.  Agencies  and  organizations  contacted 
in  preparation  of  the  plan  included: 

American  Mining  Congress 

Appalachian  Highlands  Conservancy 

Appalachian  Regional  Commission 

Citizens  Coal  Council 

Consolidation  Coal  Company 

Environmental  Law  Institute 

Galloway  and  Associates 

Interstate  Mining  Compact  Commission 

National  Biological  Service 

National  Coal  Association 

National  Mine  Land  Reclamation  Center 

National  Park  Service 

Natural  Resource  Conservation  Service 
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Sierra  Club 

State  of  Pennsylvania 

State  of  West  Virginia 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

Trout  Unlimited 

U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 

U.S.  Bureau  of  Land  Management 

U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines 

U.S.  Department  of  Energy 

U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency 

U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

U.S.  Forest  Service 

U.S.  Geological  Survey 

The  level  of  involvement  ranged  from:  reviev\/  with  no  comment;  to 
participation  at  meetings  and  commenting  verbally;  to  editing  the  draft. 
The  principal  recommendations  of  the  plan  are  to  take  a  multiagency, 
science-based  approach  to  overburden  analysis  and  mine  drainage 
predictions,  to  support  the  identification  and  use  of  the  latest  advances 
in  technology,  and  to  seek  ways  to  improve  the  reliability  of  decision- 
making on  permitting. 

The  second  plan,  the  policy  plan,  remains  in  draft.  Contacts  included 
state  regulatory  agencies,  the  Interstate  Mining  Compact  Commission, 
the  Western  Interstate  Energy  Board,  environmental  organizations  and 
representatives  from  the  industry.  Final  recommendations  have  not  been 
made  but  are  expected  within  a  number  of  months. 


Question: 


What  other  agencies  will  be  involved  in  the  acid  mine  drainage  clean-up 
initiatives  and  what  are  their  respective  roles  and  funding  commitments? 


Answer:  The  Appalachian  Clean  Streams  Initiative  is  establishing  a  broad-based, 
cooperative  effort  among  citizen  groups,  academia,  the  coal  industry, 
environmental  groups,  private  foundations,  and  local.  State  and  Federal 
government  agencies.  Clean-up  projects  are  being  developed,  but  none 
have  advanced  to  the  point  that  specific  funding  has  been  developed. 
Construction  of  some  projects  would  probably  be  carried  out  by  State 
reclamation  and  water  resources  agencies  under  the  AML  fund.  Our 
budget  provides  $1 1  million  for  this  purpose.  Other  funding  could  use 
existing  Federal,  State  and  local  grant  programs,  and  private  funds.  For 
example,  participants  include  the  West  Virginia  Governor's  Stream 
Restoration  Program  and  the  Lackawanna  River  Corridor  Association. 
Several  foundations  and  endowments  are  expected  to  make  some 
contributions.  The  Heinz  Endowment,  the  National  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Foundation,  and  the  Nature  Conservancy  have  expressed  interest.  We 
understand   that  the   International   Association   of   Fish   and   Wildlife 
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Agencies  will  be  active  in  this  area. 

One  major  goal  is  to  establish  better  coordination  between  many 
separate  efforts  to  eliminate  duplication,  build  partnerships  and  speed  the 
transfer  of  successful  abatement  techniques. 


Question: 


How  will  the  funds  be  distributed,  and  what  will  be  targeted  by  this 
initiative? 


Answer:  OSM  will  distribute  the  $135  base  grant  appropriation  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  has  done  in  prior  years.  OSM  intends  to  distribute  the 
additional  funds  based  on  the  States'  percentage  of  historical  coal 
production.  The  additional  funds  would  come  from  the  historical  coal 
share  of  the  AML  fund.  This  would  eliminate  States  and  Indian  tribes  that 
receive  State/Tribal  share  only.  The  following  States  would  receive  a 
portion  of  the  $  1 1  million:  Alabama,  Alaska,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  New  Mexico, 
North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  Utah,  Virginia,  and  West 
Virginia. 

Question:  The  budget  requests  bill  language  to  authorize  the  use  of  donations  for 
the  Clean  Streams  initiative.  What  is  the  basis  for  the  estimate  that 
$500,000  will  be  received  in  donations? 

Answer:  The  $500,000  figure  in  the  budget  is  merely  an  estimate.  This  account 
would  be  a  permanent  indefinite  account,  so  we  would  have  the 
authority  to  use  the  funds  up  to  actual  receipts  from  donations  over  time. 

State  AML  Grants 

Question:  The  National  Performance  Review  recommended  proposed  legislation  to 
revise  the  distribution  of  AML  grants  based  on  State  performance.  What 
is  the  status  of  this  proposal? 

Answer:  This  recommendation  has  been  under  active  consideration  within  OSM 
but  the  issues  will  be  examined  this  year  by  the  OSM  General  Advisory 
Board,  entitled  the  National  Coal  Mine  Reclamation  Council,  that  now  is 
being  established. 

Question:  What  actions  has  OSM  taken  in  the  last  year  to  encourage  Tennessee  to 
resume  primacy,  what  developments  have  occurred  at  the  State  level, 
and  what  is  the  State's  current  position  on  this  issue? 


Answer:  OSM  continues  to  encourage  the  State  of  Tennessee  to  resume  primacy. 
In  a  February  7,  1995,  letter,  OSM  urged  the  new  Governor  to  consider 
the  resumption  of  primacy.  OSM  would  provide  all  appropriate  assistance 
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to  the  State  should  it  resume  primacy. 

During  the  1 994  session  of  the  Tennessee  General  Assembly,  a  primacy 
bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate.  Neither  bill  reached 
the  floors  of  the  respective  houses  for  a  vote.  However,  a  joint 
resolution  was  issued,  providing  for  a  study  by  the  State  to  determine 
the  feasibility  of  regaining  surface  mining  primacy. 

Also  in  1994,  the  Tennessee  Coal  Association  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Department  requesting  preliminary  approval  of  the  funding  and  staffing 
levels  which  the  industry  believes  would  be  appropriate  for  a  state 
program.  The  proposal  included  an  annual  State  expenditure  of  $1 
million,  based  on  a  tax  of  $0.30  per  ton  of  coal  mined  with  an  annual 
production  of  3.5  million  tons.  It  requested  Federal  matching  grants  of 
80  and  60  percent  for  the  first  two  years  respectively  and  50  percent 
each  year  thereafter.  The  proposal  indicated  a  staffing  level  of  53  to  63 
positions.  The  Department  responded  that  a  State  may  be  eligible  to 
receive  the  higher  percentages  of  grant  monies  a  second  time  and  that 
any  determination  with  respect  to  staffing  and  budget  would  be  a  part 
of  the  program  approval  process. 

This  year,  there  has  been  no  legislative  activity  nor  has  the  State  initiated 
any  contact  with  OSM  concerning  primacy. 

Question:  Are  Kentucky  and  Pennsylvania  expected  to  take  over  the  emergency 
program  responsibilities? 

Answer:  OSM  continues  to  encourage  both  States  to  take  over  the  program. 
Currently,  neither  has  assumed  this  responsibility.  OSM  continues  to 
respond  to  emergency  situations,  with  any  remaining  non-emergency 
work  at  such  sites  turned  over  to  the  States  to  handle  through  their 
regular  grant  program. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  has  expressed  interest  in  assuming  the 
AML  emergency  program.  Kentucky  is  concerned  about  adequate 
funding  if  the  State  should  assume  the  emergency  program.  The  present 
funding  cap  has  required  the  State  to  spend  several  million  dollars  of 
State  share  funds  to  assist  OSM  in  maintaining  the  Federal  emergency 
program. 


Pennsylvania  is  not  expected  to  take  any  action  to  assume  emergency 
program  responsibilities.  Pennsylvania's  main  concern  is  stability  of 
funding  for  the  program.  Pennsylvania  has  concluded  from  OSM  budget 
information  over  the  past  six  years  that  increased  funding  of  State- 
administered  emergency  programs  has  adversely  impacted  funding  of 
State  grants.    In  1994  the  Pennsylvania  House  of  Representatives,  in 
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Question: 


response  to  DER's  initiative  to  take  the  emergency  program,  requested 
the  State  not  to  assume  the  emergency  program,  questioning  DER's 
ability  to  administer  the  emergency  program  as  effectively  as  OSM. 

How  many  unreclaimed  abandoned  mine  projects  are  currently  in  the 
AML  inventory? 


Answer:         Currently,  there  are  about  5,000  unreclaimed  sites  in  the  AML  inventory. 

Question:       What  is  the  cost  to  reclaim  all  of  the  sites  in  the  inventory? 

Answer:  Unreclaimed  sites  for  State  Grant  Programs  (i.e.,  exclusive  of  RAMP 
sites)  in  the  AML  inventory  total  $3.9  billion  dollars.  These  include  high 
priority  and  priority  3  projects.  The  estimated  cost  for  unreclaimed 
RAMP  sites,  including  priority  3  projects  is  $1 13.4  million. 

The  inventory  is  dynamic  as  new  sites  may  be  discovered  as  others  are 
reclaimed. 


Question:  How  many  projects  are  added  to  the  inventory  each  year,  and  how  many 
sites  are  reclaimed  annually? 

Answer:  The  inventory  shows  that  617  sites  were  added  to  the  inventory  in  fiscal 
year  1994.    In  the  same  period,  417  sites  were  reclaimed. 

Question:  In  your  statement,  you  indicated  that  as  of  July  1,  1994,  you  have 
changed  the  method  of  evaluating  state  program  performance  from 
process  oriented  to  results  oriented.  Can  you  further  explain  this 
approach  and  how  results  are  evaluated? 

Answer:  OSM  determined  that  the  agency's  approach  to  oversight  of  State 
programs  should  be  thoroughly  reoriented.  In  March  1 994,  OSM  named 
an  Oversight  Team  to  consider  changing  the  focus  of  the  oversight 
policy.  Initially,  the  Team  recommended  and  OSM  adopted  changes  to 
the  existing  oversight  policy  to  enable  the  agency  to  begin  to  focus  on 
actual  performance  during  the  evaluation  year  beginning  July  1,  1994. 
The  changes  include:  (a)  allowing  Field  Offices  to  redirect  available 
resources  to  problem  sites  by  eliminating  the  requirement  that  evaluation 
techniques  rely  on  random  sampling  and  to  focus  on  problems;  (b) 
requiring  Field  Offices  to  conduct  public  meetings  to  solicit  comments  on 
the  oversight  process  for  the  State;  and  (c)  eliminating  the  review  and 
approval  by  headquarters  of  plans  for  oversight  and  annual  evaluation 
reports  and  added  agreements.  These  changes  resulted  in  the  following 
positive  improvements:  better  identification  of  problems,  better  use  of 
inspectors  time,  and  improved  resolution  of  problems  affecting  the 
industry  and  the  coal  field  communities. 
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The  Team  then  focused  on  the  longer  range  measurement  of  each 
State's  success  in  achieving  the  environrhental  protection  performance 
standards  and  the  public  participation  requirements  of  SMCRA.  It 
developed  a  draft  policy  that  included  a  State  self-reporting  and  self- 
evaluation  component.  OSM  is  currently  coordinating  with  the  States 
and  other  concerned  parties  to  develop  a  final  oversight  policy.  We 
anticipate  the  new  oversight  policy  will  greatly  improve  the  program. 

Rural  Abandoned  Mine  Program 

Question:  How  do  the  projects  that  are  funded  through  RAMP  differ  in  size  or 
character  from  the  types  of  projects  normally  funded  through  the  State 
programs?  Do  States  typically  undertake  larger  projects? 

Answer:  The  Department  of  Agriculture  states  that  the  average  cost  of  new 
projects  started  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  $70,000  and  the  average 
size  was  9.6  acres.  Normally,  the  States  undertake  the  larger  projects 
that  are  in  public  ownership  or  powers  of  eminent  domain  are  needed  to 
do  the  work.  Normally,  RAMP  works  with  the  more  rural  projects  and 
reclaims  to  an  agricultural  land  use. 

Consistent  with  the  National  Performance  Review  recommendation,  OSM 
proposes  to  eliminate  RAMP.  OSM  believes  that  States  can  perform 
these  projects  as  part  of  their  normal  reclamation  program  activities. 

Question:       What  is  the  average  overhead  rate  in  the  RAMP  program? 

Answer:  The  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  the  average  overhead  in  RAMP 
is  approximately  eight  percent. 

Question:  The  table  on  page  1 27  of  the  budget  justification  indicates  that  there  will 
be  577  active  RAMP  contracts  in  1996.  How  much  funding  will  be 
needed  to  complete  these  contracts  and  how  would  it  be  financed  under 
your  budget  proposal?  When  will  the  last  active  contract  be  completed? 

Answer:  The  Department  of  Agriculture  states  there  is  a  need  for  at  least  $15 
million  over  a  5  year  period  to  close  out  the  program.  Contracts  are 
normally  written  for  three  to  ten  years  with  the  average  contract  being 
five  years.  Up  to  50  of  these  577  contracts  may  not  expire  until  2004. 


Question: 


What  will   be  the   impact  of  the  termination   of  RAMP  on  the   Soil 
Conservation  Service? 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  that  75  to  100  staff  years  of 
assistance  to  the  AML  program  will  be  lost.  Due  to  the  operation  of  the 
program  and  very  few  employees  working  100  percent  of  their  time  on 
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RAMP,  this  could  affect  300  to  400  employees.  The  1 994  RAMP  Annual 
Report  points  out  that  local  conservation  districts  have  approved  1,136 
applications  covering  22,079  acres.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
believes  the  majority  of  these  would  not  be  completed  if  RAMP  is 
eliminated. 

OSM  believes  that  States  can  perform  these  projects  as  part  of  their 
normal  reclamation  program  activities.  State  programs  have  established 
capabilities  to  address  various  types  of  reclamation  projects  including 
those  carried  out  under  RAMP.  States  have  also  established  priorities  and 
plans  for  accomplishing  reclamation.  Given  the  States'  increased 
capabilities,  the  need  to  apply  AML  funds  to  accomplish  the  most 
feasible  amount  of  reclamation  in  a  cost  effective  manner  and  the 
importance  of  eliminating  duplication  of  effort  and  program 
administration,  OSM  seeks  no  funding  for  RAMP. 

Small  Operator  Assistance  Program 

Question:  No  funds  have  been  requested  for  the  Small  Operator  Assistance 
Program  on  the  basis  that  there  are  over  $5  million  in  carryover  funds 
which  will  be  sufficient  to  fund  the  program.  What  are  the  estimated 
obligations  for  the  program  in  1995,  1996,  and  1997  assuming  no 
additional  funds  are  provided? 

Answer:  In  FY  1994  net  SOAP  obligations  were  $547,700  and  unobligated 
carryover  from  FY  1 994  into  FY  1 995  was  $5,437,000.  Net  obligations 
are  the  sum  of  obligations  less  recoveries.  Estimated  obligations  for  1 995 
are  $2.3  million,  for  1996  $3.0  million,  and  for  1997,  $0.0  million. 


Question: 


Is  the  administration   proposing  to  terminate   SOAP  after  all  of  the 
carryover  funds  are  eventually  obligated,  if  so,  what  is  the  rationale? 


Answer:         No  final  decision  has  been  made  on  SOAP. 

Emergency  Program 

Question:  Currently  there  are  funding  restrictions  and  caps  on  the  emergency 
program  which  the  Administration  has  proposed  to  delete.  Do  you  have 
any  data  to  support  an  estimate  of  how  much  would  be  used  for  this 
program  in  1996  if  the  cap  were  removed? 


Answer:  The  total  amount  would  remain  the  same--approximately  $1 1  million  for 
the  Federal  Reclamation  Program  and  $9  million  for  States  that 
administer  their  own  emergency  programs.  OSM  seeks  to  eliminate  the 
spending  cap  so  that  it  can  better  respond  to  emergency  conditions.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  forecast  when  and  where  AML  emergencies  will  occur. 


Many  emergencies  are  triggered  by  weather- events.  Heavy  rains  or  a 
rapid  spring  thaw  can  trigger  landslides.  A  drought  can  cause  the  water 
level  in  old  mine  workings  to  drop,  thus  no  longer  helping  support  the 
roof,  leading  to  cave  ins.  Past  expenditures  on  emergency  projects  give 
some  indication  of  what  expenditures  might  be  during  a  future  year  and 
OSM  uses  them  to  help  establish  initial  funding  levels  for  States 
managing  their  own  programs  and  for  the  Federal  emergency  program. 

Question:       What  is  the  history  behind  why  the  caps  were  put  in  place? 

Answer:  Congress,  and  OSM,  were  concerned  that  the  Federal  Emergency 
Program  was  exceeding  the  Administration's  estimates  and  appropriated 
amounts.  The  primary  reason  was  that  more  money  was  being  spent  on 
emergencies  in  Kentucky  than  was  anticipated  at  the  beginning  of  each 
fiscal  year.  Therefore,  starting  in  fiscal  year  1992,  Congress  placed  a 
cap  on  the  amount  of  money  that  could  be  spent  on  emergency  projects 
in  an  individual  state  during  a  fiscal  year.  The  only  State  impacted  by 
this  cap  to  date  has  been  Kentucky. 


Question: 


Since  1992,  which  States  have  spent  the  maximum  allowable  on  their 
emergency  programs  and  still  had  emergency  projects? 


Kentucky  is  the  only  State  where  the  Federal  Emergency  Program  has 
spent  the  maximum  allowed  in  an  individual  State  and  still  had  unfunded 
emergency  projects.  None  of  the  States  managing  their  own  programs 
have  had  to  spend  the  maximum  allowed  under  the  cap. 


Question: 


How  are  emergencies  handled  when  a  State  exceeds  the  emergency 
ceiling? 


Answer:  Kei.i  '  •^y.  the  only  State  where  the  spending  cap  has  been  reached,  has 
had  to  use  some  of  its  non-emergency  AML  funds  to  address 
emergencies  after  the  cap  has  been  reached.  Doing  so  disrupts  its 
regular  AML  program.  Citizens  who  thought  high  priority  AML  problems 
near  their  homes  were  about  to  be  addressed  were  dismayed  to  learn  the 
work  would  be  postponed  so  that  emergency  problems  elsewhere  could 
be  reclaimed. 

Question:  What  are  the  1995  and  1996  funding  levels  for  the  Federal  and  State 
emergency  reclamation  programs,  and  what  are  the  carryover  amounts 
into  each  of  these  years. 


Answer:  The  amount  of  emergency  reclamation  funds  from  the  FY  1995 
appropriation  are  as  follows:  Federal  emergency  program,  $9,076  million 
with  $3,740  million  carryover  into  FY  1995,  and  State  emergency 
program,  $9,089  million  with  the  carryover  pool  from  FY  1 994  totalling 
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$4,257  million. 

The  FY  1996  budget  request  included  $1 1.082  million  for  the  Federal 
emergency  program  and  $9,091  million  for  the  State  emergency 
program. 

The  figures  for  Federal  and  State  emergency  program  carryover  from  FY 
1995  will  be  available  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Question:  Provide  a  five-year  table  on  funding  for  Federal  and  State  emergency 
reclamation  by  State.  Include  the  total  annual  appropriation  and  amount 
of  annual  carryover. 


Answer: 


A  five-year  table  is  attached.    Because  data  for  FY  1995  is  incomplete, 
the  fiscal  years  1990  through  1994  are  used. 
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State  Regulatory  Program 

Question:  The  budget  request  does  not  provide  an  increase  for  the  State  regulatory 
program.  What  was  the  total  funding  requested  from  the  States  for  this 
program? 

Answer:  OSM's  FY  1996  budget  requests  an  increase  of  $99,000  over  the  FY 
1995  level  for  State  regulatory  grants  funding. 

In  accordance  with  30  CFR  735.13(a),  grant  budget  estimates  are 
submitted  1 8  months  prior  to  the  Federal  fiscal  year  for  which  the  grant 
will  be  requested.  This  information  is  used  in  preparing  the  budget  for 
grants  funding. 

In  May  1 994,  the  amount  requested  by  the  States  totalled  $56,738,428. 
These  estimates  were  reviewed  against  justifications  provided  and  past 
actual  grant  expenditures,  and  $51,661,000  was  recommended  in 
OSM's  budget  requests. 

In  FY  1994,  States  did  not  use  over  $350,000  of  the  funding  made 
available  to  them. 


Applicant  Violator  System 


Question: 


Describe  the  current  status  of  the  AVS  as  far  as  how  many  States  have 
a  fully  functional  AVS.  How  many  do  not,  and  where  are  the  data  gaps? 


Answer:  The  AVS  is  available  to  all  primacy  States  for  use  in  their  permit  issuance 
decisions.  Each  State  is  currently  on  OSM's  Wide  Area  Network  and  can 
directly  access  the  system  at  any  time  for  their  use.  The  States  obtain 
permit  "DENY",  "CONDITIONAL"  or  "ISSUE"  recommendations  routinely 
as  well  as  update  permit,  ownership  and  violation  data  on  a  daily  basis. 

Data  gaps  primarily  occur  with  old  permit  and  violation  data.  Some 
States  -  Kentucky,  West  Virginia,  and  Virginia  have  active  units  that 
research  and  update  this  data  in  the  AVS.  OSM  maintains  a  unit  for 
such  research  also.  Most  of  this  effort  is  associated  with  old 
outstanding  violations  and  attempts  to  insure  that  everyone  responsible 
for  the  outstanding  violation  is  permit  blocked. 

Question:       What  activities  are  planned  for  1995  and  1996  to  improve  the  AVS? 


On  October  1,  1994,  the  AVS  was  migrated  from  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  mainframe  computer  to  a  minicomputer  owned  by  OSM.  Cost 
savings    of    approximately    $80,000    a    month    are    currently    being 
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experienced  as  a  result  of  this  migration.  The  balance  of  1995  will  be 
used  to  improve  the  operation  of  the  newly  migrated  system.  OSM  will 
address  the  decrease  in  the  systems  reliability  rate  that  occurred  as  the 
system  was  moved  from  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  mainframe  computer 
to  the  OSM  minicomputer.  In  1 996  efforts  to  enhance  AVS  to  make 
system  design  changes  identified  as  necessary  by  system  users, 
including  the  States,  will  be  a  primary  goal. 

Public  access  is  available  for  the  AVS  via  both  direct  dial  in  and  Internet. 
Currently  over  100  companies  or  individuals  have  access.  Seminars  for 
industry  users  and  training  for  all  public  users  is  being  offered  during 
1995. 

Other  activities  during  1995  and  1996  will  include  research  and 
investigation  of  data,  providing  system  recommendations  to  States, 
working  with  companies  on  rebuttals  and  Final  Agency  Decisions, 
training  in  ownership  and  control  issues  for  the  States,  and  improved 
oversight  of  States  use  of  the  AVS. 

Valid  Existing  Rights 

Question:  Last  year  Congress  continued  the  moratorium  on  issuing  the  final  rule  on 
Valid  Existing  Rights  to  allow  the  necessary  time  to  expand  the 
environmental  impact  statement  for  the  rule.  What  is  the  status  of  the 
EIS? 

Answer:  OSM  expects  to  make  a  draft  EIS  available  to  the  public  for  review  in 
September  1995. 

Question:  Will  the  moratorium  language  need  to  be  included  in  the  appropriations 
bill  again  this  year? 

Answer:  OSM  would  prefer  that  the  Congress  include  moratorium  language  in  the 
1996  appropriations  bill  for  Valid  Existing  Rights.  By  maintaining  the 
moratorium,  OSM  will  have  the  opportunity  to  complete  the 
environmental  impact  statement,  and  prepare  a  final  VER  rule  for 
publication  upon  expiration  of  the  moratorium. 

Question:  What  would  be  the  impact  if  the  moratorium  language  on  issuing  the  final 
rule  on  Valid  Existing  Rights  were  not  included  in  the  1996 
appropriations  bill? 


Absent  moratoria  language,  OSM  would  be  required  comply  with  the 
court  decision  in  the  Belville  case.  OSM  would  be  required  to  promulgate 
a  national  definition  of  VER  and  a  final  rule  defining  VER. 
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AML  Audits 


Question:       Provide  a  5-year  table  on  the  number  of  audits  completed,  number  of 
auditors,  and  unpaid  fees  identified. 

Answer:        The  information  is  as  follows: 


FY  1990 

FY  1991 

FY  1992 

FY  1993 

FY  1 994 

Number  of  audits 
completed 

430 

413 

386 

397 

388 

Number  of  auditors 

40 

39 

38 

37 

34 

Unpaid  amounts 
identified  through 
audit  (  $  millions) 

$7.4 

$7.6 

$6.3 

$7.2 

$6.2 

Question:       How  many  operators  are  currently  in  the  audit  universe? 

Answer:  As  of  December  31,1 994,  there  were  2,71 7  companies  that  are  subject 
to  audit.  The  universe  is  dynamic  and  requires  periodic  updating  to  reflect 
new  companies  starting  business  as  well  as  those  closed  out  after 
permanently  ceasing  operations. 

Question:  Is  there  an  established  audit  cycle  for  auditing  all  operators  over  a  certain 
period  of  time? 

Answer:  Operators  in  all  but  three  of  the  coal  producing  states  are  on  a  6  year 
audit  cycle.  This  coincides  with  the  period  operators  are  required  to 
maintain  records  under  Federal  regulations. 


In  those  states  (Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky)  where  the 
companies  are  too  numerous  to  be  audited  on  a  regular  cycle,  we  use  an 
automated  audit  prioritizing  system  to  select  companies  for  audit. 

Question:       What  is  the  strategy  for  targeting  operators  for  audit? 

Answer:  OSM  employs  a  multi-faceted  approach  to  audit  selection  which  is 
designed  to:  address  those  who  fail  to  comply,  provide  broad  audit 
coverage,  and  support  other  enforcement  efforts.  For  example,  we  use 
an  automated  system  that  assigns  point  values  to  a  variety  of  factors 
indicative  of  under  reporting,  and  ranks  companies  in  terms  of  those 
factors  and  the  potential  dollar  recovery.  Data  for  the  system  is  gathered 
from  several  independent  as  well  as  internal  sources,  and  provides  a 
rational,  consistent  basis  for  addressing  apparent  noncompliance  cases. 
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Large  companies  are  audited  on  a  regular  cycle  because  they  account  for 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  overall  tonnage  and  fees.  Even  a  small 
percentage  error  in  those  cases  could  involve  a  significant  dollar  amount. 

Finally,  OSM  provides  in  its  work  plans  for  audits  referred  and  or 
requested  by  Federal  and  State  mining  enforcement  personnel.  At  times, 
audits  are  necessary  to  determine  the  full  scope  of  violations  and  to 
identify  the  responsible  parties. 


General  Advisory  Board 


Question: 


This  will  be  the  first  year  of  the  General  Advisory  Board.    What  will  be 
the  role  of  the  Board? 


Answer:  The  General  Advisory  Board,  entitled  the  National  Coal  Mine  Reclamation 
Council,  will  provide  an  open  forum  for  stakeholders  to  participate  in  the 
conduct  of  business  within  OSM.  The  Board  has  the  role  of  advising 
OSM  on  a  variety  of  environmental  and  regulatory  issues.  The  major 
objective  is  to  work  cooperatively  to  develop  solutions  to  a  wide  variety 
of  issues  that  arise  during  the  implementation  of  the  Surface  Mining 
Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977. 


The  Board  may  be  asked  to  advise  OSM  on  any  of  the  following  general 
areas  of  concern  to  the  agency: 

Ensuring  that  coal  mines  are  operated  in  a  manner  that  protects  citizens 
and  the  environment  during  mining; 

Ensuring  that  land  is  restored  to  beneficial  use  following  the  conclusion 
of  mining; 

Effective  mitigation  of  the  effects  of  past  mining  activities,  including  the 
reclamation  of  abandoned  coal  mines; 

Implementation  of  the  Act  in  an  effective  and  efficient  manner; 

Native  plants  (biodiversity)  and; 

Appalachian  Clean  Streams  Initiative. 

Question:  Can  you  explain  how  the  Board  is  intended  to  operate--will  OSM  set  its 
agenda  and  establish  its  work  activities? 

Answer:  The  Board  will  be  strictly  advisory,  issuing  advisory  statements  to  the 
Director  reflecting  the  opinions  of  the  Board.  The  Board  will  not  impact 
OSM's  authority  to  manage  programs.  Managers  will  retain  full  authority 
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to  manage  programs  and  the  Director  is  not  bound  by  the  Advisory  Board 
decisions.  The  activities  of  the  Board  will  include  analyzing  problems, 
conducting  meetings,  presenting  findings,  and  other  activities  necessary 
to  achieve  the  Board's  objectives.  The  Board  may  also  develop  issue 
papers,  as  necessary,  and  solicit  comments  from  persons  who  are  not 
members  of  the  Board.  To  fulfill  its  purposes,  the  Board  may  form  task 
forces,  ad  hoc  committees  and  work  groups,  as  necessary.  The  Board 
reports  to  the  Director  of  OSM.  Board  meetings  will  be  called, 
announced,  and  held  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Federal 
Advisory  Committee  Act  (FACA)  and  managed  by  OSM.  The  agenda  will 
be  approved  in  advance  by  the  OSM  designated  Federal  Official.  In 
accordance  with  FACA,  meetings  will  be  open,  and  an  opportunity  will 
be  provided  for  interested  persons  to  file  comments  before  or  after 
meetings,  or  to  make  statements,  to  the  extent  that  time  permits. 


Question: 


How  much  funding  and  support  staff  will  be  allocated  to  the  Board  in 
1995  and  1996? 


Answer:  Support  for  the  Board  is  provided  by  OSM.  In  1995,  a  Staff  Assistant 
and  Program  Assistant  have  been  assigned  to  work  with  the  General 
Advisory  Board  part-time.  The  Negotiated  Rulemaking  Committee  on 
Coal  Refuse  has  a  full-time  Program  Analyst  assigned.  OSM  may  pay 
travel  and  per  diem  expenses  for  Board  members,  when  necessary  and 
appropriate,  consistent  with  the  travel  regulations  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  In  1996,  OSM  budgeted  $400,000  for  operating  costs, 
contractual  support  and  travel/per  diem  of  Board  members. 

Reorganization 


Question: 


In   1995,    $3  million  was  provided  to  implement  the  reorganization. 
Provide  a  breakdown  of  how  these  funds  will  be  used. 


Answer: 


An   estimate   of   how   the    $3   million    will   be   spent  to   support  the 
reorganization  initiative  is  as  follows: 


$1,800,000  will  be  used  to  establish  a  Mid-Continent  Regional 
Coordinating  Center  in  Alton,  Illinois.  This  includes  an  estimated  transfer 
of  25  employees;  and  an  office  set-up  cost  of  $1 75,000.  Future  yearly 
operating  costs  will  be  budgeted  annually. 


$200,000  will  be  used  to  establish  an  Area  Office  in  Grand  Junction, 
Colorado;  this  includes  relocating  three  inspectors  and  office  space 
rental.  Other  Federal  agencies  in  the  Grand  Junction  area  will  be 
contacted  to  ascertain  if  co-location  of  OSM  personnel  with  their  staff 
can  be  arranged  in  existing  space. 
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$225,000  will  be  used  to  relocate  employees  to  Denver  to  perform 
oversight  and  inspection  and  enforcement  function  for  Colorado  and 
Utah. 

$200,000  will  be  used  to  provide  organizational  change,  team  building, 
and  communications/conflict  management  training  to  all  employees. 

$575,000  will  be  used  to  relocate  additional  employees  in  the  agency  as 
needed  to  support  the  mission.  This  will  include  a  limited  rotation  of 
senior-level  managers  and  critical  need  nonsupervisory  personnel. 

Question:       How  many  employee  transfers  will  be  required  by  the        reorganization 
and  what  is  the  average  cost  for  each  transfer? 

Answer:         The  average  cost  of  an  employee  transfer  is  $65,000.    The  estimated 
number  of  employee  transfers  is  40. 

Question:       What  parts  of  the  reorganization  have  been  implemented  to  date,  and 
what  remains  to  be  done? 

Answer:         Following  is  a  summary  of  what  has  been  done  to  date  with  respect  to 
reorganization  implementation. 

-  Departmental  Manual  is  approved  and  signed. 

-  Regional  Coordinating  Center  Director  positions  were  advertised; 
recommendations  for  the  Director  positions  were  forwarded  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  for  approval. 

-  Negotiations  on  the  impact  of  the  reorganization  on  the  local  bargaining 
union  in  Washington  D.C.  were  initiated. 

-  Temporary  space  has  been  acquired  in  Alton,  Illinois  for  Mid-Continent 
Regional  Coordinating  Center  staff;  estimated  occupancy  is  May  1 . 

-  All  Directorates  have  developed  transition  implementation  plans  to 
move  into  the  new  organizational  structure. 

-  An  organizational  staffing  process  was  developed. 

-  A  training  team  was  formed  to  develop  an  agency-wide  training  plan, 
focusing  on  the  self-directed  team  process. 


Following  is  a  summary  of  what  remains  to  be  done  with  respect  to 
reorganization  implementation. 
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-  Staffing  of  all  new  and  vacant  supervisory  and  nonsupervisory  positions 
will  be  completed  in  the  following  order:  Assistant  and  Regional 
Directors;  supervisors;  and  then  nonsupervisors. 

-  Award  contract  for  conducting  team-based  training  for  all  OSM 
employees. 

-  Complete  negotiations  with  the  Headquarters  local  union  on  the  impacts 
of  the  reorganization  on  their  bargaining  unit. 

-  Complete  negotiations  with  the  Albuquerque  Field  Office  local  union  on 
the  impacts  of  the  reorganization  on  their  bargaining  unit. 

-  Establish  budgets  for  each  Directorate  and  Office. 

-  Acquire  permanent  space  in  Alton,  Illinois  and  Grand  Junction, 
Colorado. 

-  Complete  all  employee  relocations. 
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Question:  The  budget  indicates  there  will  be  an  8  FTE  reduction  in  1995  and  38 
FTE  reduction  in  1996.  In  what  functional  areas  are  these  reductions 
occurring?  How  are  these  reductions  being  achieved  in  1 995  and  1 996, 
i.e.,  through  buyouts,  attrition,  etc? 

Answer:  The  following  table  describes  where  OSM  is  taking  these  FTE  reductions. 
OSM's  authorized  FTE  level  in  FY  1994  was  1,012.  For  FY  1995  the 
adjusted  authorized  FTE  level  is  989;  and  for  FY  1996,  the  authorized 
FTE  level  is  951 .  Therefore,  the  reductions  in  OSM's  authorized  FTE  level 
will  be  23  FTE  in  FY  1995  and  38  FTE  in  FY  1996. 

These  reductions  will  be  achieved  through  a  combination  of  buyouts, 
attrition,  and  movement  of  employees  as  OSM  implements  its 
restructuring  plan. 


Activity 

FY  1995  Change 

FY  1996  Change 

Regulatory  Program  Operations 

-1 

-4 

Technical  Services,  Training  and 
Research 

-2 

-3 

Assessments  and  Collections 

+  1 

-8 

Fee  Compliance 

+  2 

-7 

Reclamation  Program  Operations 

+  1 

-4 

Executive  Direction  (both  appropriations) 

-10 

-3 

Administrative  Support 

-14 

-9 

Total  Net  Reduction 

-23 

-38 

Question: 


Why  does  the  staffing  level  for  Regulation  and  Technology  increase  from 
669  in  1994  to  686  in  1995,  and  then  decrease  to  661  in  1996? 


Answer:  The  FTE  levels  cited  are  a  mix  of  actual  FTE  used  (FY  1994)  and 
authorized  FTE  levels  (FY  1995  and  1996).  In  FY  1994,  OSM 
"employed"  669  FTE  employees,  as  compared  to  its  authorized  level  of 
703  FTE.  OSM  continues  to  reduce  its  authorized  FTE  levels  in  this 
appropriation  to  686  in  FY  1995  and  to  661  FTE  in  FY  1996.  OSM 
expects  that  actual  FTEs  used  would  show  a  corresponding  reduction. 

Question:       When  will  the  5-year  strategic  plan  be  completed? 

Answer:         Strategic  plans  must  be  developed  and  submitted  to  the  Office  of 
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Management  and  Budget  by  September  1997.  We  expect  to  have  a 
complete  plan  by  no  later  that  the  fall  of  1997.  We  are  trying  to 
complete  the  plan  by  the  fall  of  1996,  if  possible.  The  efforts  underway 
are  as  follows: 

The  Government  Performance  and  Results  Act  of  1993  requires  all 
Federal  agencies  to  develop  strategic  plans  that  outline  a  mission  and 
vision,  develop  goals  and  objectives  which  can  be  linked  to  performance 
outcomes,  and  establish  performance  measures  which  can  assess  the 
degree  to  which  goals  are  being  accomplished. 

On  March  24,  1994,  OSM  issued  its  agency  mission  and  vision 
statement.  OSM  has  conducted  training  sessions  and  workshops  on 
developing  goals  and  objectives  and  is  developing  a  draft  strategic  plan 
and  internal  guidance  for  strategic  planning. 

OSM  has  also  worked  with  State  regulatory  authority  representatives  on 
operational  aspects  of  the  plan.  This  activity  has  focused  on  program 
performance  measures  which  could  be  used  to  monitor  and  assess 
program  performance  in  the  context  of  a  strategic  plan. 

An  internal  review  draft  will  be  prepared  by  April  3,  1995.  OSM  will 
develop  a  public  review  draft  which  will  enable  OSM  to  seek  customer, 
stakeholder,  and  Congressional  input  on  the  draft  plan  and  to 
systematically  involve  the  states  in  key  aspects  of  the  strategic  plan  in 
which  they  have  an  interest.  The  target  date  for  the  beginning  of  this 
process  is  mid  May  1 995.  We  anticipate  using  the  draft  plan  to  assist  in 
our  preparation  of  the  FY  1997  budget. 

Combined  Benefit  Fund 

Question:  The  budget  proposes  to  transfer  $70  million  to  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  Combined  Benefit  Fund  as  required  by  the  authorization. 
What  is  the  basis  for  the  $70  million  amount?  Does  this  require  action  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee? 

Answer:  Section  402  of  the  Energy  Policy  Act  of  1 992  added  language  directing 
the  Secretary  to  transfer  interest  income  beginning  on  or  after  October 
1,  1995,  to  the  Unitjsd  Mine  Workers  of  America  Combined  Benefits 
Fund.  In  part  2  of  this  section  the  Secretary  is  directed  to  transfer  each 
fiscal  year  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of: 

(a)  the  amount  of  the  interest  which  the  Secretary  estimates  will  be 
earned  and  paid  to  the  fund  during  the  fiscal  year,  plus 

(b)  the  amount  by  which  the  amount  described  in  subparagraph  (a)  is 
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less  than  $70  million. 

Section  (3)  (A)  states  that  the  aggregate  amount  which  may  be 
transferred  under  paragraph  (2)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  expenditures  which  the  trustees  of  the  Combined  Fund 
estimate  will  be  actually  needed. 

This  transfer  will  require  no  action  by  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Question:  Will  there  be  future  payments  to  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
Combined  Benefit  Fund,  if  so,  what  is  the  potential  total  impact  of  the 
AML  fund? 

Answer:  Future  payments  to  the  Combined  Benefits  Fund  are  authorized  in  the 
Energy  Policy  Act  of  1 992.  While  OSM  expects  there  will  be  a  continuing 
need  for  future  transfers,  at  this  point  OSM  cannot  determine  the 
amounts  required.  The  full  impact  on  the  AML  fund  is  limited  by  the 
Act's  restrictions  on  the  amount  of  funds  that  may  be  transferred. 
However,  as  funds  are  requested,  interest  will  not  be  available  for  other 
uses  and  the  unappropriated  balance  would  not  increase  as  much  as  it 
otherwise  would. 


Negotiated  Rulemaking 


Question: 


What  is  the  schedule  for  the  Negotiated  Rulemaking  Committee  on  Coal 
Refuse  Disposal  for  developing  a  proposed  rule? 


Answer:  A  Federal  Register  Notice  announcing  the  establishment  of  the  committee 
and  requesting  nominations  for  committee  membership  was  published  on 
March  14,  1995  (60  FR  13858).  An  organizational  meeting  will  be  held 
in  April  1995  and  the  negotiation  process  is  expected  to  last 
approximately  six  months.  If  at  the  end  of  the  six  month  period 
consensus  has  been  reached  on  the  rule  content,  a  draft  rule  will  be 
published.  It  is  expected  that  a  draft  rule  will  be  ready  for  publication  in 
November  1995. 

Question:       What  parties  will  participate  in  this  process? 


Answer:  We  have  not  selected  the  participants.  Committee  membership  will  be 
comprised  of  companies  and  individuals  who  would  be  substantially 
affected  by  the  rule. 
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Honorable  Sidney  R.  Yates 

Questions  for  the 

Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and  Enforcement 

March  7,  1995 


Appropriation 

FY  1995 

FY  1996 

Change 

Regulation  and  Technology 

110,495,000 

107,653,000 

-2,842,000 

Abandoned  Mine 
Reclamation 

182,423,000 

185,120,000 

+  2,697,000 

Total 

292,918,000 

292,773,000 

-145,000 

Staffing 

If  I  am  interpreting  your  chart  on  OSM-7  correctly,  you  have  reduced  the  number  of 
people  in  Washington  and  while  there  is  an  overall  total  reduction  in  staffing,  there  will 
be  an  in  increase  in  non-Washington  staff. 

Question:       Are  the  additional  staff  in  the  field  in  regional  offices  or  at  field  sites? 

Answer:  OSM  has  and  will  continue  to  reduce  employment  levels.  OSM  does  not 
plan  to  increase  regional  or  field  staffs. 

The  categories  illustrated  on  the  table  on  OSM-7  are  not  comparable.  The 
first  row  of  numbers  in  the  table  depicts  FTE  ceilings  for  OSM  from  1 993 
through  1996.  The  second  row  of  numbers  depicts  OSM  streamlining 
plans  for  "headquarters"  types  of  activities.  This  is  not  necessarily 
synonymous  with  the  geographic  location  of  employees. 

Question:       How  are  these  additional  people  in  the  field  being  used? 

Answer:  OSM  does  not  plan  to  have  additional  people  in  the  field.  However,  as 
OSM  reduces  its  employment  level,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  remaining 
employees  will  be  in  the  field. 


Question: 


What  problems,  if  any,  are  you  experiencing  with  the  diminished  staff  in 
Washington? 


Answer:         OSM  is  experiencing  no  problems. 
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Quality  of  State  Programs 

Question:  Of  the  24  states  with  regulatory  primacy,  how  many  are  questionable  in 
terms  of  their  ability  to  regulate  effectively? 

Answer:  Since  the  approval  of  State  regulatory  programs  approximately  1 5  years 
ago,  States  have  made  significant  progress  in  implementing  and 
enforcing  the  Act.  Overall,  most  States  are  exhibiting  maturity  and 
independently  maintain  sound  programs.  During  the  past  year  to  foster 
further  progress  under  the  Act,  OSM  has  renewed  its  efforts  to  establish 
a  sound  State-Federal  relationship  for  OSM  and  the  States  to  operate 
under  a  shared  commitment  to  carry  out  the  requirements  of  the  Act. 

OSM  does  recognize  that  some  States  are  experiencing  varying  degrees 
of  problems  in  program  implementation  and  administration.  OSM  is 
working  with  those  States  to  resolve  the  problems  and  enhance  State 
performance.  For  example,  OSM  has  initiated  the  formal  and  public 
process  to  review  the  problems  in  Utah  with  respect  to  coal  haul  roads 
and  in  Oklahoma  with  regard  to  implementation  issues.  OSM  remains 
confident  that  successful  resolution  of  these  problems  will  be  achieved. 

Question        Is  the  Oklahoma  program  effective  today? 


Answer:  In  November  1993,  OSM  notified  Oklahoma  that  its  regulatory  program 
must  be  improved  for  continued  Federal  approval.  Oklahoma  submitted 
a  plan  to  correct  the  deficiencies  with  a  projected  completion  date  of 
December  31 ,  1 994.  OSM  has  been  working  closely  with  the  State  by 
providing  training  and  technical  assistance  to  help  Oklahoma  improve  its 
program.  The  field  office  is  concluding  a  one-year  evaluation  of  the 
actions  taken  by  Oklahoma  and  will  be  presenting  its  findings  shortly. 

Question:  What  tools  do  you  have  at  your  disposal  to  assure  that  States  are 
complying  with  the  law? 

Answer:  In  the  past,  the  basic  tools  OSM  has  used  to  assure  that  States  are 
complying  with  the  law  is  Federal  oversight  of  approved  programs,  and 
when  needed,  section  732  and  733  actions.  Under  a  section  732  action, 
OSM  would  require  a  change  in  the  State  program.  Under  a  section  733 
action,  OSM  would  review  a  State  program  to  assure  it  is  operating  in 
accordance  with  lawful  and  regulatory  requirements.  Oversight  has  been 
accomplished  by  OSM  review  of  permits  issued  by  States,  Federal 
inspection  of  randomly  selected  permitted  sites,  review  of  State 
enforcement  actions,  citizen  complaints,  and  judicial  proceedings 
conducted  by  the  State. 
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Question: 


Under  the  new  principles  of  shared  commitment,  OSM  is  emphasizing 
prevention,  planning,  training  and  technology  transfer. 

What  is  the  status  of  regulation  in  Tennessee?   Is  Tennessee  interested 
in  having  primacy? 


Answer:  OSM  continues  to  encourage  the  State  of  Tennessee  to  resume  primacy. 
In  a  February  7,  1995  letter,  OSM  urged  the  new  Governor  to  consider 
the  resumption  of  primacy.  OSM  would  provide  all  appropriate  assistance 
to  the  State  should  it  reassume  primacy. 

In  May  1984,  the  Tennessee  General  Assembly  repealed  the  State's 
surface  mining  law  effective  October  1,  1984.  On  that  date  OSM 
became  the  regulatory  authority  in  Tennessee.  Since  then,  OSM  has 
encouraged  the  State  to  resume  primacy  of  the  surface  mining  program. 

During  the  1 994  session  of  the  Tennessee  General  Assembly,  a  primacy 
bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate.  Neither  bill  reached 
the  floors  of  the  respective  houses  for  a  vote.  However,  a  joint 
resolution  was  issued,  providing  for  a  study  by  the  State  to  determine 
the  feasibility  of  regaining  surface  mining  primacy. 

Also  in  1994,  the  Tennessee  Coal  Association  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Department  requesting  preliminary  approval  of  the  funding  and  staffing 
levels  which  the  industry  believes  would  be  appropriate  for  a  state 
program.  The  proposal  included  an  annual  State  expenditure  of  $1 
million,  based  on  a  tax  of  $0.30  per  ton  of  coal  mined  with  an  annual 
production  of  3.5  million  tons.  It  requested  Federal  matching  grants  of 
80  and  60  percent  for  the  first  two  years  respectively  and  50  percent 
each  year  thereafter.  The  proposal  indicated  a  staffing  level  of  53  to  63 
positions.  The  Department  responded  that  a  State  may  be  eligible  to 
receive  the  higher  percentages  of  grant  monies  a  second  time  and  that 
any  determination  with  respect  to  staffing  and  budget  would  be  a  part 
of  the  program  approval  process. 

This  year,  there  has  been  no  legislative  activity  nor  has  the  State  initiated 
any  contact  with  OSM  concerning  primacy. 

Question:  Virginia  had  23  of  the  66  appeals  of  ten-day  notice  violations.  Is  this  an 
indication  of  a  weak  program  in  Virginia? 

Answer:  The  appeals  are  an  indication  of  policy  and  programmatic  differences 
primarily  concerning  the  A  VS  system.  Citizens  complaint  ten-day  notices 
(TDN's)  related  to  ownership  and  control  and  hydrologic  issues 
accounted  for  70  percent  of  Virginia's  appeals.  OSM  and  Virginia 
responded  to  the  appeals  by  discussing  and  agreeing  upon  needed 
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V; 


program  changes.  Virginia  has  improved  the  implementation  of  its 
ownership  and  control  program. 

Inspections 

The  budget  on  page  OSM-44  says  that  Field  Office  Directors  are  being  given  the 
discretion  to  schedule  increased  joint  State-Federal  inspections. 

Question:       How  effective  are  joint  Federal-State  inspections? 

Answer:  Joint  Federal-State  inspections  are  very  effective  compared  to  single- 
agency  inspections.  Joint  inspections  give  inspectors  a  chance  to 
discuss  issues  face  to  face  and  to  negotiate  and  agree  upon  mutually 
acceptable  courses  of  action.  They  emphasize  on  the  ground  results 
rather  than  process  disputes.  Problems  can  be  dealt  with  quickly. 

Question:       What  is  the  rationale  for  conducting  joint  inspections? 

Answer:  See  response  to  previous  question.  Additionally,  GSM  has  a  special  joint 
effort  underway  to  focus  on  prevention  of  acid  mine  drainage.  Acid  mine 
drainage  is  one  of  the  biggest  challenges  facing  regulators  of  coal  mining 
in  the  Eastern  United  States.  Prior  State  and  Federal  inspection 
procedures  were  not  effective  in  identifying  sites  likely  to  become  future 
problems.  They  focused  on  present  compliance.  This  led  to  many 
problems  that  now  need  to  be  addressed.  OSM  and  the  States  are  trying 
to  identify  sites  that  have  the  potential  for  creating  long-term  acid  mine 
drainage  problems  and  are  working  with  the  operator  to  design  site- 
specific  solutions  in  the  early  stages  of  mining  operations.  OSM  is 
working  jointly  with  the  States  to  develop  an  inspection  protocol  that  will 
alert  inspectors  to  the  factors  and  conditions  that  often  lead  to  acid 
drainage  production.  OSM  anticipates  major  cost  savings  for  operators 
and  the  States. 

The  budget  says,  again  at  OSM-44,  that  acid  mine  drainage  is  a  high  priority  for  joint 
inspection. 


Question: 


Is  there  some  indication  that  State  inspection  for  acid  mine  drainage  is 
inadequate? 


With  respect  to  the  adequacy  of  state  inspection  for  AMD,  OSM's 
oversight  data  indicate  State  inspections  have  been  primarily  focused  on 
compliance  with  performance  standards,  such  as  meeting  applicable 
effluent  limits  at  discharge  points.  While  this  is  important  during  mining, 
it  was  not  evident  that  site  inspection  processes  evaluated  the  extent 
that  the  ongoing  operation  was  effectively  dealing  with  site  conditions 
that  may  lead  to  post-mining  AMD  problems  following  reclamation. 


Question: 
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As  part  of  an  AMD  prototype  test  now  underway  in  several  states,  the 
inspection  process  is  being  revised  to  collect  data  and  make  field 
observations  to  identify  actual  on  the  ground  conditions  and  assess 
whether  the  mining  and  reclamation  plans  are  adequate  to  prevent 
postmining  discharges.  Where  the  field  observations  indicate  a  problem, 
the  State  would  be  able  to  assure  timely  revisions  to  the  plans.  OSM  is 
currently  working  with  States  to  develop  an  AMD  inspection  component 
tailored  to  their  unique  conditions  for  incorporation  into  the  inspection 
process. 

How  extensive  is  the  acid  mine  drainage  problem,  and  why  is  it  still  a 
problem? 


Answer:  The  problem  seems  fairly  extensive  in  a  number  of  States.  The  issue  has 
been  there  but  has  not  been  effectively  addressed  in  the  past  due  to  a 
lack  of  effort.  A  major  factor  has  been  that  permits  issued  in  acid- 
producing  areas  unexpectedly  resulted  in  a  number  of  both  reclaimed  and 
forfeited  sites  developing  post-mining  pollution  discharges. 

In  recent  years,  permit  application  review  processes  have  evolved  to 
more  effectively  address  AMD  potential.  Techniques  have  been 
developed  that  can  be  incorporated  in  mining  and  reclamation  plans  to 
prevent  AMD  from  actually  occurring.  As  a  result,  the  success  rate  in 
preventing  AMD  has  increased  significantly. 


However,  the  science  and  its  implementation  by  OSM  and  the  States  has 
not  yet  progressed  to  the  level  where  prediction  and  mitigation  plans  are 
completely  accurate;  failures  do  occur  and  some  mine  sites  develop 
postmining  discharges  requiring  perpetual  treatment.  For  example,  data 
in  Pennsylvania  on  primacy  forfeited  sites  indicate  approximately  25-30 
percent  have  water  quality  problems  with  10-15  percent  having  pollution 
discharges.  Preliminary  data  from  a  West  Virginia  survey  of  current 
permits  indicates  approximately  16  percent  have  problems  that  may 
result  in  post-mining  discharges  not  meeting  applicable  effluent  limits. 
As  part  of  the  AMD  inspection  initiative,  an  inventory  of  AMD  risk  sites 
will  be  developed  in  each  state  to  fully  identify  the  extent  of  the  AMD 
problem.  A  major  OSM  goal  is  to  bring  better  science  to  the  area  in 
partnership  with  the  Federal  Eastern  Mine  Drainage  Consortium. 

Question:       Are  all  states  comfortable  with  joint  inspections? 

Answer:  The  test  states  have  indicated  their  interest  in  working  with  OSM  to 
address  the  AMD  problem  and  are  comfortable  with  the  inspection 
prototype  being  developed.  This  process  creates  a  joint  effort  to  design 
and  test  a  site  inspection  and  technical  review  methodology  for 
monitoring  permitted  sites  with  potential  for  AMD.    This  represents  a 
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new  approach  to  working  with  the  States  to  address  a  program  issue  and 
develop  enhancements  for  implementation.  Field  Offices  are  working 
directly  with  the  States  involved  to  evaluate  the  concept  and  develop  a 
State-specific  plan.  Working  agreements  outlining  the  cooperative  effort 
including  coordination  and  implementation  procedures,  have  been  jointly 
developed  by  the  respective  Field  Offices  and  each  State  Regulatory 
Authority  (West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky  and  Ohio).  OSM  is 
also  evaluating  the  concept  in  Tennessee  where  OSM  is  the  regulatory 
authority. 


What  percent  of  civil  penalties  for  violations  of  Title  V  of  enforcement 
standards  goes  uncollected? 

From  program  inception  through  September  30,  1994,  78.6  percent  of 
civil  penalty  amounts  have  been  determined  to  be  uncollectible,  and 
about  3.7  percent  have  been  compromised.  OSM  has  collected  6.4 
percent  of  the  civil  penalty  debt,  and  1 1.3  percent  of  the  civil  penalty 
debt  is  still  outstanding. 

Through  examination  of  our  civil  penalty  program,  we  learned  that  most 
operators  who  remain  in  business  either  do  not  incur  penalties  or  remit 
payment  and  fix  problems  before  a  Cessation  Order  is  necessary. 
Unfortunately,  Cessation  Orders  account  for  86  percent  of  the  total  civil 
penalty  debt  and  90  percent  of  the  debt  that  has  been  written  off  as 
uncollectible. 

Operators  and  permittees  who  committed  the  vast  majority  of  past 
infractions  are  bankrupt,  or  no  longer  in  business,  and  have  either  no 
assets  or  insufficient  assets  and  income  to  pay  the  debt.  These 
individuals  and  companies  are  listed  on  OSM's  Applicant  Violator  System 
and  will  be  denied  future  permits  to  mine  until  they  pay  all  outstanding 
debts. 

What  is  this  in  terms  of  dollars? 

As  of  September  30,  1994,  $169.3  million  in  civil  penalties  have  been 
determined  to  be  uncollectible,  $8  million  have  been  compromised,  $1 3.9 
million  have  been  collected,  and  $24.3  million  are  still  outstanding. 

What  is  your  policy  on  inspection  to  assure  that  violations  on  the  ground 
are  abated? 


When  OSM  cites  a  violation,  the  inspector  specifies  the  measures  to  be 
taken  to  abate  the  violation  as  well  as  the  time  period  for  abatement. 
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Within  three  days  after  the  date  set  for  completion'  of  abatement 
measures,  the  inspector  revisits  the  site  to  verify  that  all  remedial 
measures  have  been  taken.  If  the  inspector  is  notified  prior  to  the 
scheduled  abatement  date  that  the  remedial  measures  have  been 
completed,  reinspection  can  take  place  earlier  than  planned. 


Question: 


Is  your  staff  adequate  to  achieve  1 00%  inspection  of  violations  to  assure 
that  on  the  ground  abatement  of  violations  occurs? 


Answer:  At  the  present  time,  we  estimate  that  OSM  inspectors  are  able  to 
reinspect  sites  within  an  average  of  two  days  after  either  the  planned 
abatement  date  or  notification  that  remedial  measures  are  completed. 

In  the  fee  compliance  part  of  the  request,  there  is  a  proposed  reduction  of  $803,000, 
of  which  $558,000  is  described  as  "general  activity  reduction".  (OSM-1 16) 


Question: 


Can  you  please  explain  to  us  what  this  "general  activity  reduction' 
means?  Does  it  mean  that  you  will  be  collecting  less? 


Answer:  A  large  part  of  this  reduction  reflects  the  elimination  of  one  time  systems 
development  costs  associated  with  the  Fee  Billing  and  Collections 
System  (FEEBACS).  The  reduction  also  reflects  lower  support  costs  for 
FEEBACS  and  the  completion  of  a  pilot  project  in  FY  1995  with  the 
Kentucky  Revenue  Cabinet. 

OSM  will  not  be  collecting  less  as  a  result  of  this  action.  OSM  will  be 
more  cost  efficient. 

Emergency  Projects 

The  current  appropriation  language  limits  emergency  projects  funding  to  $18  million 
under  section  410  of  the  Reclamation  Act.  This  year's  request  requests  that  this 
restriction  be  eliminated. 

Question:  Without  the  $18  million  limit  on  emergencies  as  contained  in  this  year's 
appropriation,  what  other  constraints  would  there  be  on  the  amount  of 
money  made  available  for  emergency  projects? 


Before  funds  appropriated  for  the  AML  emergency  program  can  be  used 
to  address  a  problem,  OSM  must  declare  an  emergency.  In  doing  so, 
OSM  assures  the  problem  meets  the  definition  of  an  emergency  under  30 
CFR  870.5:  "A  sudden  danger  or  impairment  that  presents  a  high 
probability  of  substantial  physical  harm  to  the  health,  safety,  or  general 
welfare  of  people  before  the  danger  can  be  abated  under  normal 
operation  procedures."  OSM  also  has  a  policy  directive  that  provides 
detailed  guidance  on  evaluating  emergency  situations.  Where  practical, 
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OSM  will  use  emergency  program  funds  to  stabilize  the  problem,  and 
then  have  the  State  complete  the  reclamation  of  the  problem  using  its 
non-emergency  AML  program  funds. 

Question:       Why  do  you  want  to  get  rid  of  this  provision? 

Answer:  OSM  believes  that  a  cap  on  funding  emergencies  impedes  the  efficient 
management  of  this  program.  In  fiscal  year  1994,  extreme  weather 
conditions  led  to  an  unprecedented  number  of  landslides  in  eastern 
Kentucky.  Had  there  been  no  cap,  OSM  could  have  used  funds  not 
needed  in  other  States  where  OSM  is  responsible  for  emergency 
reclamation  to  address  landslides  in  Kentucky. 

Question:       What  is  your  definition  of  an  emergency  project? 

Answer:  An  emergency  is  defined  under  30  CFR  870.5  as:  "A  sudden  danger  or 
impairment  that  presents  a  high  probability  of  substantial  physical  harm 
to  the  health,  safety,  or  general  welfare  of  people  before  the  danger  can 
be  abated  under  normal  operation  procedures." 

Question:       How  do  you  verify  State's  claims  of  emergencies? 

Answer:  States  are  required  to  provide  a  Field  Office  Director  (FOD)  with  certain 
information  about  a  problem  the  State  wishes  to  have  declared  an 
emergency.  The  Field  Office  often  sends  an  AML  Program  Specialist  into 
the  field  to  investigate  the  proposed  emergency  site  to  verify  the 
information  contained  in  the  State's  report.  Because  emergencies  can 
occur  at  night  and  on  weekends,  a  good  working  relationship  must  exist 
between  the  Field  Office  and  the  State,  to  assure  that  the  public  is 
protected  from  the  impacts  of  true  emergencies. 

Contractual  Services 

Question:  (OSM-85)  What  will  it  mean  to  you  to  have  $1,617,000  less  for 
contractual  services,  a  reduction  of  approximately  15  percent? 


Answer:  This  decrease  in  contractual  and  other  services  costs  is  spread  among 
the  budget  activities  in  the  Regulation  and  Technology  account.  A  major 
portion  of  this  reduction  is  a  consequence  of  eliminating  other  service 
costs  in  FY  1995  associated  with  the  implementation  of  OSM's 
reorganization.  Other  significant  decreases  in  other  services  include 
discontinuing  mainframe  on-line  costs  with  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey 
in  support  of  the  Applicant  Violator  System,  which  has  migrated  to 
OSM's  minicomputer,  and  the  completion  of  a  pilot  project  with  the 
Kentucky  Revenue  Cabinet. 


Wednesday,  February  22,  1995. 
U.S.  BUREAU  OF  MINES 

WITNESSES 
RHEA  L.  GRAHAM,  DIRECTOR,  U.S.  BUREAU  OF  MINES 
GARY  C.  REISNER,  CHIEF,  DIVISION  OF  BUDGET 
GEORGE  DOOLEY,  DIRECTOR,  ALBANY  RESEARCH  CENTER 

Mr.  Regula  [presiding].  Okay,  our  next  hearing  is  the  Bureau  of 
Mines. 

How  are  you  today? 

Ms.  Graham.  Fine,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  I'm  happy  to  welcome  you,  Ms.  Graham,  the 
Director,  and  Mr.  Reisner — Chief,  Division  of  Budget. 

Without  objection,  your  testimony  in  full  will  be  made  part  of  the 
record,  and  the  biographical  information  will  also  go  in  the  record. 
We  will  appreciate  it  if  you'll  summarize  your  testimony  for  us. 

Ms.  Graham.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  have  some  brief 
opening  remarks  for  you  and  the  committee. 

Early  in  this  Nation's  industrial  revolution,  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment recognized  that  minerals  provide  the  economic  underpinning 
of  our  Nation's  success.  Today,  we  live  on  a  mineral  sector  of  the 
economy  worth  $360  billion  annually.  Today's  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines  has  evolved  from  a  teaching  laboratory  for  worker  safety,  to 
a  regulatory  agency  for  mine  operation,  to  today  the  independent 
voice  of  scientific  reason.  We  are  the  science  behind  matters  of  pub- 
lic concern  related  to  a  society  built  on  mining  and  mineral  produc- 
tion. We  apply  that  expertise  to  insuring  continued  improvements 
in  worker  health  and  safety,  insuring  mineral  location  and  produc- 
tion data  availability,  and  insuring  technology  that  improves  min- 
ing efficiency  also  protects  our  environment.  We  recognize  that 
value  accrues  to  the  Nation  by  applying  this  technology  to  related 
problems  or  society  ultimately  will  pay  the  cost  of  correction. 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  retains  scientific  leadership  where 
there  is  technological  uncertainty  and  collects  and  analyzes  min- 
erals data  at  the  cost  per  taxpayer  of  just  a  nickel  a  month.  In  my 
written  testimony,  I  describe  what  we  plan  to  do  with  those  nickels 
in  Fiscal  Year  1996.  Bureau  employees  have  contributed  much  to 
save  lives,  protect  the  environment,  and  give  Americans  a  Govern- 
ment that  works  better  and  costs  less. 

Dr.  Enzer  served  as  the  Bureau's  Acting  Director  before  my  ap- 
pointment four  months  ago.  He  and  our  career  employees  embody 
the  ideal  of  reinventing  Government.  With  the  help  of  at  least  200 
other  career  public  servants,  Hermann  developed  the  strategic  vi- 
sion that  is  creating  a  stronger,  more  effective  Bureau  of  Mines. 
His  teams  have  set  goals  and  mapped  out  organizational  plans.  Be- 
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cause  of  these  efforts,  we  are  further  along  in  the  reinvention  proc- 
ess than  any  other  agency  I  know  of. 

Secretary  Babbitt  has  signed  the  Secretarial  Order  implementing 
our  streamlined  structure  that  you  directed  us  to  implement  in  Fis- 
cal Year  1995.  Decisionmaking  has  focused  on  program  units  cen- 
tralized and  for  research  centers  a  reduced  field  presence  that  does 
not  duplicate  services  and  a  downsized  administrative  function  in 
headquarters. 

Our  first  meeting  of  the  new  management  of  the  Bureau  will  be 
later  this  week.  We  are  walking  the  walk,  as  well  as  talking  the 
talk.  Our  Bureau  leads  in  implementing  automated  administrative 
systems  and  embracing  commercial  business  practices  that  save 
the  taxpayers  money.  We  are  an  efficient  and  well-managed  organi- 
zation. I  am  proud  of  our  financial  audit  history  and  our  employees' 
commitment  to  manage  with  integrity  the  public  funds  that  you  ap- 
propriate to  us.  But  these  administrative  achievements  have  value 
only  if  our  work  itself  is  valuable.  I  believe  that  the  Bureau  meets 
that  standard,  without  question. 

The  Bureau  was  created  in  1910  because  thousands  of  workers 
were  dying  in  U.S.  mines  each  year.  Since  then,  our  research  has 
saved  lives  and  safeguarded  the  health  of  generations  of  miners, 
but  mining  is  still  a  dangerous  occupation.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
recently  singled  out  black  lung  as  one  of  his  highest  priorities.  Bu- 
reau employees  have  done  more  to  reduce  the  human  and  financial 
cost  of  this  disabling,  often  deadly  disease  than  any  other  group, 
public  or  private.  Even  so,  this  problem  still  costs  billions  of  dollars 
and  an  immeasurable  amount  of  human  suffering  each  year.  That's 
why  we've  made  reducing  worker  exposure  to  dust  our  No.  1  health 
and  safety  research  goal. 

Recent  tragedy  showed  the  importance  of  Bureau  research.  Con- 
sider the  oxygen-generating  self-rescue  device.  A  mine  foreman  who 
escaped  from  the  Mathies  mine  fire  in  1990  called  it  "the  most  val- 
uable piece  of  equipment  you  can  ever  carry  with  you."  That  device, 
along  with  Bureau  studies  on  how  miners  react  in  emergencies,  has 
saved  hundreds  of  lives. 

When  low-priced  aluminum  flooded  world  markets,  a  mineral 
specialist  and  our  aluminum  specialist  helped  trade  officials  quan- 
tify U.S.  losses.  The  resulting  trade  negotiations  saved  American 
jobs. 

This  administration  has  targeted  the  development  of  environ- 
mental technologies,  as  a  top  priority.  These  technologies  are  need- 
ed to  solve  national  problems.  Developing  them  requires  national 
partnerships.  Our  success  in  providing  the  scientific  understanding 
for  remediation  of  mineral  wastes  has  saved  EPA  and  the  Nation 
millions  of  dollars.  Our  work  helps  the  Forest  Service,  the  National 
Park  Service,  and  others  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  who 
manage  our  public  lands.  And  because  we  are  a  public  entity,  our 
science  is  available  for  use  by  any  taxpayer.  Our  doors  are  always 
open  to  sharing  our  information.  We're  available  on  all  of  the 
media  formats  that  comprise  today's  information  infrastructure. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  is  more  than  mining.  Our  industrial  health 
and  safety  experts  have  taught  public  works  officials  how  to  pre- 
vent landfill  fires,  and  we  have  provided  safety  technology  for  De- 
partment of  Energy  and  nuclear  waste  repositories.  We're  helping 
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the  Navy  understand  how  to  use  mining  technology  to  clean  up  fir- 
ing ranges.  We  have  assisted  State  agencies  from  coast  to  coast 
with  problems  like  acid  mine  drainage  and  infrastructure  corrosioiV 
We  work  with  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative  on  trade  issues)  and 
Commerce  and  Defense  on  data  collection. 

Over  the  years,  Bureau  employees  have  received  many  honors 
that  testify  to  the  value  of  what  they  do.  Since  1978,  the  Bureau 
has  won  32  awards  for  innovative  developments,  including  environ- 
mental remediation  and  recycling  technologies  and  the  emergency 
rescue  device  I  described  earlier.  We  rank  thirteenth  overall  in  a 
competition  that  includes  such  R&D  giants  as  NASA,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  Westinghouse,  and  (General  Electric.  Dollar  for  dol- 
lar, the  performance  of  Bureau  employees  is  hard  to  beat. 

U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  employees  are  justifiably  proud  of  the  con- 
tribution that  they  make  to  this  great  Nation.  They  save  lives  and 
clean  up  our  land  and  water.  They  give  us  technologies  that  don't 
pollute,  materials  that  last  longer,  and  a  sound,  unbiased  statis- 
tical record  of  the  role  that  minerals  play  in  our  economy  and  the 
world.  I'm  proud  to  be  their  Director.  I'm  honored  to  work  with 
them,  and  I'm  most  pleased  to  appear  before  you  today  to  answer 
any  questions  that  you  may  have. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Graham  and  biography  follow:! 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  your 
invitation  to  present  the  Administration's  budget  request  for  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  (USBM)  in  Fiscal  Year  1996  is  greatly 
appreciated. 

As  you  know,  the  request  for  the  USBM  is  $132.5  million,  a 
decrease  of  $20  million  from  the  aunount  enacted  for  Fiscal  Year 
1995.   This  decrease  is  a  result  of  the  President's  Reinventing 
Government  Initiative.   The  Administration  first  addressed 
reinvention  of  the  USBM  by  way  of  an  internal  program  review, 
proposing  and  implementing  reductions  of  $20  million  from  FY  1994 
to  FY  1995.   Now,  the  Administration  is  proposing  further 
reductions  in  support  of  the  President's  Initiative. 

In  keeping  with  this  Initiative,  all  Federal  agencies  are 
reexamining  their  mission.  This  includes:  addressing  the  mission 
based  upon  "customer"  input;  asking  whether  the  mission  could  be 
accomplished  as  well  or  better  without  Federal  involvement; 
looking  for  ways  to  put  customers  first,  cut  red  tape,  and 
empower  employees.   We  are  actively  participating  in  this  effort 
and  will  be  keeping  the  subcommittee  fully  apprised. 

As  the  Initiative  proceeds,  like  the  heads  of  many  Federal 
agencies,  I  frequently  am  asked  to  justify  the  Bureau's  funding 
from  a  base  of  zero.   In  other  words,  I  am  asked  to  start  anew 
and  justify  the  Bureau's  entire  program,  not  just  explain  the 
impact  of  the  cuts  proposed.   For  us,  it  is  not  just  a  matter  of 
explaining  our  relevance  from  the  ground  up;  rather,  we  must  also 
explain  our  relevance  from  the  ground  down. 


In  1994,  fueled  by  a  growing  economy,  production  of 
processed  materials  made  from  minerals  grew  by  more  than  10 
percent,  contributing  an  estimated  $360  billion  to  the  Nation's 
pocketbook.   Minerals  are  used  to  grow  food;  to  build  homes, 
workplaces,  and  roads;  to  manufacture  automobiles,  airplanes,  and 
electronic  equipment  of  all  kinds. 

As  the  Nation's  minerals  consumption  continues  to  grow,  the 
job  of  the  USBH  Is  to  develop  new  materials  and  processes  to 
foster  sustainable  development  and  resource  conservation.   The 
Bureau  solves  problems  In  water  conteunlnatlon,  waste  production 
and  management  and  develops  clean  technologies  In  mining  and 
mineral  processing.   Bureau  Information  and  analyses  are  used  In 
government,  by  land  management,  environmental  protection, 
defense,  and  International  trade  agencies;  State  and  local 
authorities;  educators,  and  In  the  private  sector  by  bankers. 
Investment  counselors,  the  environmental  community,  and  the 
mining  and  mineral-processing  industries.   As  the  Vice  President 
said  on  December  12,  1994  before  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Environmental  Technology: 

"We  need  better  technologies  now  to  clean  up  existing 
pollution.   We  need  still  better  technologies  for 
tomorrow  to  prevent  pollution.   And  we  need  to 
establish  the  United  States  as  the  world  leader  in  the 
environmental  Industry." 

When  Secretary  Babbitt  testified  before  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  on  January  18,  1995,  he  offered  the 
following  insight  as  to  why  the  USBM  has  an  important  and  durable 
function  that  helps  solve  National  problems  and  should  be 
continued: 

"Bureau  scientists  are  working  to  develop 
technologies  to  protect  miners  from  continuing 
hazards  involving  roof  falls,  explosions,  fire, 
and  exposure  to  coal  dust  and  other  contaminants. 
This  research  Is  not  being  done  —  and  will  not  be 
done  —  by  Industry.   In  addition,  much  of  the 
damage  from  past  mining  activities  exists  on 
public  lands.   The  bureau  is  using  its 
metallurgical  expertise  to  find  ways  to  solve  the 
acid  mine  drainage  problem  created  by  past  mining 
practices  and  to  extract  dangerous  metal  and  other 
contaminants  from  our  land  and  water." 

Solving  National  problems  also  means  applying  technologies 
initially  developed  to  address  problems  in  the  minerals  sector  to 
help  solve  problems  unrelated  to  mining.   The  USBM  has 
demonstrated  that  technologies  developed  in  its  core  programs 
have  relevancy  and  applicability  to  other  commercial  and  public 
needs.  For  example,  USBM  scientists: 

*■         Helped  Federal  investigators  locate  and  identify  pieces 
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of  aircraft  wreckage  after  the  USAir  crash  near 

Pittsburgh. 

Demonstrated  a  cost-effective  and  safe  way  to  dispose 

of  municipal  incinerator  waste. 

Provided  monitoring  technology  for  nuclear  waste 

repositories. 

Developed  new  armor-casting  technology  used  to  save 

lives  in  Desert  Storm. 

Monitored  the  structural  stability  of  the  Washington 

National  Cathedral  (a  project  paid  for  with  contributed 

funds) . 

Provided  materials  flow  analyses  to  increase  regional 

recycling  efforts. 

Designed  robotic  aircraft  inspectors  for  the  Federal 

Aviation  Administration. 

The  USBM  has  been  actively  engaged  in  developing 
partnerships  with  other  government  agencies,  such  as  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  U.S.  Forest  Service,  Department 
of  Defense,  and  other  Department  of  the  Interior  (DOI)  bureaus, 
including  the  Bureaus  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Land  Management. 
These  agencies  capitalize  on  USBM's  singular  metallurgical 
capabilities  to  develop  cost-effective  technological  solutions  to 
some  of  their  more  intractable  problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Bureau  can  solve  National  problems  because 
of  the  strength  of  its  core  programs.  Here  are  a  few  examples  of 
what  those  programs  do: 

»•    Prevent  fires  and  explosions.   Mining  remains  one  of 

the  most  hazardous  professions,  even  at  the  end  of  the 
20th  century.   Fires  and  explosions  in  underground 
mines  are  the  most  feared  hazards  mine  workers  face. 
Fire  suppression  systems  developed  by  the  USBM  are  in 
common  use  in  mines  today,  as  is  USBM  technology  to 
control  the  levels  of  methane  gas  and  explosive  dust  in 
mines. 

»-    Develop  emergency  breathing  devices.   Fires, 

explosions,  and  other  emergency  situations  still  occur 
underground.  Emergency  breathing  devices  developed  by 
the  USBM  are  used  in  every  underground  coal  mine  in  the 
Nation  and  many  non-coal  mines,  as  well.  They  save 
lives  by  providing  breathable  air  for  miners  to  escape 
oxygen-poor  or  smoke-filled  tunnels. 

►    Prevent  black  lung.   USBM  ventilation  and  dust 
suppression  techniques  and  more  sensitive  dust 
measurement  instruments  have  significantly  lowered  the 
levels  of  dust  exposure  for  underground  miners.  Even 
so,  black  lung  remains  the  nvimber-one  health  risk 
facing  the  mining  industry  today,  costing  the  Nation 
billions  of  dollars. 


»•  Get  the  lead  out.  Lead  is  a  heavy  metal  that  produces 
toxic  effects  in  the  human  body.  Several  approaches  to 
removing  lead  from  the  environment  have  been  developed 
by  the  USBM  and  put  into  use  around  the  Nation, 
including  technology  for  recycling  lead  from  batteries, 
cleaning  up  hazardous  battery-breaker  sites,  and 
removing  the  lead  from  soils  at  military  firing  ranges. 

*■  Construct  wetlands.   Thousands  of  miles  of  U.S.  rivers 

and  streams  are  contaminated  by  acid  mine  drainage. 
Using  a  procedure  developed  in  the  USBM,  over  1,000 
artificial  wetlands  have  been  constructed  nationwide  to 
normalize  stream  pH  levels  and  remove  heavy  metal 
contaminants.  This  USBM  technology  is  an  important  part 
of  the  Appalachian  Clean  Streams  initiative. 

»■  Make  recycling  easier.   Recycling  helps  us  keep 

valuable  materials  in  use  and  out  of  landfills. 
Recycling  also  reduces  the  demand  for  new  raw 
materials.   The  USBM  has  developed  techniques  for 
recycling  high-tech  materials  such  as  permanent  magnets 
and  nickel-cadmium  (nicad)  batteries.   USBM 
technologies  allow  us  to  recover  copper  and  aluminum 
from  junked  automobiles;  metals,  glass,  and  plastics 
from  municipal  trash,  and  platinum  from  automobile 
exhaust  systems'  catalytic  converters. 

►•    Industrial  ecology.   The  key  to  reducing  waste  and 
preventing  pollution  in  manufacturing  operations  is 
industrial  ecology — using  life-cycle  analyses  of 
environmental  and  other  costs  to  define  problems. 
Research  focus  is  on  changing  the  technology  to 
eliminate  the  creation  of  hazardous  materials  and 
wastes,  rather  than  cleaning  up  pollution  after  it  has 
entered  the  environment. 

STREAMLINING 

Nearly  two  years  ago,  the  Bureau  embarked  upon  the  Program 
Review  mentioned  above.   This  review  was  a  comprehensive  internal 
reexamination  of  its  operations  and  an  external  canvass  of 
customer  satisfaction  which  was  intensified  to  meet  the 
expectations  of  National  Performance  Review  (NPR) .   As  a  result, 
the  USBM  is  one  of  the  first  DOI  agencies  to  have  made 
adjustments  to  maintain  the  capabilities  essential  to  good 
government  and  discontinue  others.   The  Administration  supported 
our  review  by  asking  Congress  to  reduce  appropriations  for  the 
Bureau  by  12  percent  for  fiscal  year  1995.   Congress  agreed. 

Today,  the  Administration's  budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1996  asks  that  you  impose  the  same  fiscal  constraints  for  a 
second,  consecutive  year.   The  result  will  place  the  Bureau  more 
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than  20  percent  below  the  amount  enacted  for  fiscal  year  1994  and 
make  it  observe  the  June  1994  instruction  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations  that  the  Bureau  "move  aggressively  to  implement 
its  consolidation  plan." 

So  far,  the  speed  and  scope  of  structural  adjustment  has 
narrowly  avoided  use  of  reduction-in-force  procedures.   Our 
options  at  this  point  are  limited.   As  we  adjust,  our  ultimate 
objective  of  four  research  centers  with  strong,  specialized 
skills  should  not  be  compromised. 

When  the  consolidation  is  complete  in  FY  1996,  the  Bureau's 
previous  organization  of  14  field  offices  and  centers  will  be 
replaced  by  four  centers,  each  one  seeking  solutions  to  specific 
national  problems.  These  are: 

»■  Health  and  Safety,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

»•  Environmental  Remediation,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

►  Pollution  Prevention  and  Control,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

»■  Materials  Research  Partnerships,  Albany,  Oregon. 

The  Bureau  is  closing  its  Centers  in  Anchorage  and  Juneau, 
AK;  Reno,  NV;   Rolla,  MO;  Spokane,  WA,  and  Tuscaloosa,  AL. 
Programs  in  Denver,  CO,  and  Washington,  D.C.,  will  be  downsized. 

In  keeping  with  NPR,  legislation  is  being  proposed  to 
discontinue  helium  operations  in  Amarillo,  TX.   Under  the  terms 
of  the  legislation,  helium  would  cease  to  be  refined  by  the 
Federal  Government,  and  Government  agencies  would  purchase  all  of 
their  refined  helium  from  commercial  sources.   Crude  helium  would 
be  sold  in  an  orderly  fashion,  in  much  the  same  manner  that  the 
Department  of  Defense's  National  Defense  Stockpile  program  is 
operated  without  causing  undue  market  disruption. 

The  reorganization  also  includes  administrative  changes 
called  for  by  NPR:  streamlining  of  administration  functions,  a 
shift  in  management  emphasis  from  control  to  program  assistance, 
increased  use  of  remote  automated  systems,  an  overall  reduction 
in  headquarters  staff  of  50  percent,  decentralization  and 
delayering  of  program  management,  and  a  reduction  in  management 
layers  both  in  the  field  and  headquarters. 

Overall,  in  keeping  with  a  Department-wide  Management  Action 
Plan,  the  Bureau  will  reduce  its  staff  nationwide  by  more  than  25 
percent,  from  2,368  Full  Time  Equivalents  (FTEs)  in  FY  1993,  the 
base  year,  to  1,760  FTEs  by  the  beginning  of  FY  1997,  including 
helium  privatization.   By  then,  the  Bureau  will  have  met  the  NPR 
planned  1999  goals.   The  USBM  is  making  one  of  the  largest 
percentage  personnel  reductions  of  any  DOI  Bureau. 

The  USBM  budget  proposal  contains  savings  of  $1.1  million  in 
lower  administrative  costs,  consistent  with  the  Administration's 
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goal  to  reinvent  a  better  government  at  reduced  costs.   The  USBM 
would  realize  savings  in  almost  all  program  areas. 

In  addition  to  programmatic  reduction  and  consolidation,  the 
USBM  has  undertaken  several  initiatives  to  streamline  and  reduce 
administrative  operations. 

The  Bureau  already  has  begun  an  effort  to  comply  with  the 
NPR  recommendation  and  executive  order  to  reduce  internal 
regulations  by  at  least  50  percent  within  three  years.   The 
Bureau  has  completed  an  inventory  of  its  internal  regulations  and 
eliminated  1,248  of  them.   A  second  round  of  reductions  will  be 
completed  in  FY  1995. 

The  Bureau  is  the  first  agency  to  implement  the  Interior 
Department  Electronic  Acquisition  System  (IDEAS)  for  small 
purchasing,  contracting,  and  EDI  electronic  commerce.   Its  use 
has  resulted  in  savings  of  at  least  $50,000  in  the  past  year. 
Savings  in  the  coming  year  may  exceed  that  amount. 

The  USBM  also  is  the  first  DOI  Bureau  to  complete 
implementation  of  the  NPR  recommendation  to  automate  timekeeping 
and  time  certification.   The  Bureau  has  adopted  a  remote-entry 
time  and  attendance  record  system  known  as  the  Standardized  Time 
and  Attendance  Reporting  (STAR)  System.   STAR  permits  time  and 
attendance  information  to  be  entered  into  a  computer  at  one 
location  and  sent  electronically  to  another  location  for 
processing.   This  eliminates  the  need  for  manual  recording  of 
data,  mailing  documents  to  another  location,  and  having  the 
information  entered  by  a  key  entry  contractor  into  PAY/PERS.   The 
savings  are  estimated  at  more  than  $100,000.   Many  other 
administrative  saving  can  be  documented,  including: 

*■  Achieved  over  95  percent  employee  connection  to  E-mail. 

*■  Developed  electronic  publication  alternatives  including 

FAXBACK,  world-wide  Internet  access,  and  CD-ROM. 
*■  Established  electronic  access  to  Departmental  vacancy 

and  personnel  systems. 
►    Developed  the  Bureau  Manual  on  electronic  server  so 

hard  copies  are  no  longer  needed. 
*■  Expanded  the  Bureau's  use  of  credit  cards,  saving  the 

Bureau  procurement  dollars. 

PROGRAM  REDUCTIONS 

To  achieve  the  proposed  budgetary  reductions,  the  following 
program  shifts  from  the  FY  1995  enacted  appropriations  will 
occur: 

Health  and  Safety 

This  program  will  continue  to  work  with  the  Department  of 


Labor's  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Administration  (MSHA)  to  solve 
serious  health  and  safety  problems,  especially  respirable  dust, 
the  number  one  health  problem  for  the  Nation's  mine  workers. 
Emphasis  also  is  being  placed  on  developing  effective  accident 
prevention  programs  in  partnership  with  MSHA,  labor,  mine 
operators,  and  equipment  manufacturers.   New  efforts  will  target 
safety  improvements  and  training  for  workers  in  small  mines — 
settings  where  they  are  far  more  likely  to  be  killed  or  injured. 

The  Health  and  Safety  program  will  be  reduced  by  $5.6 
million.   Research  in  the  areas  of  ground  control  will  be 
reduced.   Funding  for  the  university-based  Generic  Centers  for 
Mineral  Technology  for  Respirable  Dust  and  Mine  Systems  Design 
and  Ground  Control  will  be  terminated. 

Environmental  Remediation 

Environmental  Remediation  research  seeks  to  develop 
technologies  for  cleaning  up  mineral-related  waste  and  to 
demonstrate  those  technologies  on  public  lands.   There  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  inactive  and  abandoned  mine  sites  on 
public  lands.   The  Department  of  the  Interior  alone  has  an 
estimated  500,000  sites.   Others  exist  on  lands  of  other  Federal 
agencies.   Since  there  are,  for  the  most  part,  no  longer  private 
parties  who  can  be  held  responsible  for  these  sites,  the  public 
liability  is  enormous. 

The  Bureau  offers  exceptional  technical  capabilities  to 
identify  and  solve  environmental  problems  stemming  from  minerals 
and  coal  production.   These  skills  have  been  applied  to  studies 
ranging  from  basic  research  through  applied  research  to  site 
demonstrations.   Bureau  evaluations  and  analyses  of  minerals 
production  potential,  characterization  studies,  and  research  to 
develop  new  minerals  production  technology  make  it  especially 
qualified  for  a  lead  role  in  identifying,  prioritizing,  and 
developing  technology  for  remediating  minerals-related  sites. 

A  decrease  of  $2.3  million  is  proposed  for  the  Environmental 
Remediation  program.   Research  in  the  areas  of  site 
inventorying/characterization  for  Federal  land  sites  and  in  waste 
water  treatment  will  be  reduced.   Funding  for  the  university- 
based  Generic  Centers  for  National  Mine  Land  Reclamation  and 
Mineral  Industry  Waste  Treatment  and  Recovery  will  be  terminated. 
Research  in  the  area  of  remediation  of  contaminated  drainage  will 
be  increased  in  support  of  the  Appalachian  Clean  Streams  program. 

The  Environmental  Remediation  program  encompasses  programs 
formerly  carried  on  under  the  Environmental  Technology  program 
and  mineral  environmental  studies  activities  formerly  carried  on 
under  the  Information  and  Analysis  program. 

Pollution  Prevention  and  Control 


Research  in  the  Pollution  Prevention  and  Control  (PPC) 
program  is  aimed  both  at  alleviating  current  environmental 
problems  resulting  from  resource  use  and  at  creating  the 
technologies  needed  for  long  term  sustainable  development.   The 
program  emphasizes  preventing  pollution,  rather  than  cleaning  it 
up,  and  the  efficient  processing  of  minerals  to  reduce  the  waste 
of  new  raw  material  resources. 

Pollution  Prevention  and  Control  includes  projects  and 
funding  formerly  in  the  Minerals  Research  element  of  the  Minerals 
and  Materials  Science  research  activity.   It  also  incoi-porates 
work  related  to  in  situ  mining  and  other  conservation 
technologies  previously  included  in  the  Advanced  Mining  Systems 
element. 

The  Pollution  Prevention  and  Control  program  is  to  decrease 
by  $9.2  million.    Research  in  the  areas  of  clean  mining 
technology,  biotechnology,  laboratory  in-place  leaching,  clean 
minerals  processing,  intelligent  process  control,  and 
recycling/waste  minimization  will  be  reduced.   Funding  for  the 
university-based  Generic  Centers  for  Marine  Minerals  Technology, 
Comminution,  and  Pyrometallurgy  will  be  terminated. 

H&terials  Research  Partnerships 

The  Materials  Research  Partnerships  program  will  remain 
approximately  level.   This  program  addresses  two  major  priorities 
of  the  DOI  and  the  Administration — natural  resource  conservation 
and  environmental  protection.   Research  seeks  to  find  ways  to 
increase  the  service  life  of  materials  and  to  identify  substitute 
materials  and  processing  paths  for  those  that  are  inefficient  or 
environmentally  hazardous.   The  funding  level  is  the  result  of 
increased  efforts  in  support  of  the  government-wide  New 
Generation  Vehicle  (Clean  Car)  program  offset  by  reduced  efforts 
in  ceramic  research.   This  program  was  created  from  the  Materials 
Research  element  of  the  Minerals  and  Materials  Science  Program. 

Information 

The  Bureau's  Information  program  collects  and  analyzes 
information  about  minerals.   The  program's  Minerals  Information 
element  collects  and  analyzes  mineral  supply  and  demand 
information  for  more  than  190  countries,  50  U.S.  states,  four 
U.S.  territories,  and  100  commodities.   The  Mineral  Issues 
Analysis  element  assists  Federal  land  management  agencies  by 
providing  analyses  of  the  mineral  resource  values,  environmental 
disturbances,  and  liabilities  from  past  mining. 

The  Information  program  will  be  decreased  by  $1.7  million. 
This  includes  a  decrease  of  $2.7  million  for  the  Mineral  Issue 
Analysis  element  and  a  $1  million  increase  for  Minerals 
Information.   The  increase  will  be  used  to  strengthen  the 
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Bureau's  international  mineral  industry  assessment  and  domestic 
land  assessment  technical  and  economic  skills.  The  increased 
skills  will  be  used  to  support  Administration  efforts  to  develop 
and  comply  with  bilateral  and  multilateral  trade  agreements,  such 
as  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA)  and  the 
General  Agreement  on  Trade  and  Tariffs  (GATT) . 

The  USBM  will  continue  to  be  the  primary  source  for 
identifying,  defining,  and  carrying  out  multi-disciplinary 
analyses  of  mineral-related  economic  policy  issues  in  response  to 
the  nationwide  need  for  good  science  on  the  interrelationship  of 
humans,  minerals,  plants,  and  animals  all  sharing  the  same 
environment.   The  Bureau  will  bring  to  an  orderly  conclusion  its 
land  analysis  program,  which  searched  for  strategic  and  critical 
minerals  on  public  lands.   Most  of  these  minerals  are  no  longer 
in  short  supply,  because  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Cold  War  and 
other  factors. 

The  Information  program  includes  all  continuing  activities 
of  the  Information  and  Analysis  Directorate,  except  the  mineral 
environmental  studies  projects,  which  are  being  transferred  to 
Environmental  Remediation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  prepared  statement.   I  would 
be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  or  other  Committee 
members  would  care  to  ask. 

This  insert,  the  Director's  prepared  testimony,  already  has  been 
provided  to  the  subcommittee. 
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Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you.  I  appreciate  your  enthusiasm  and  con- 
fidence in  the  Bureau. 

Just  a  couple  of  questions:  your  budget  justification  is  for  $132 
million.  The  President's  request,  however,  is  $152,507,000.  Why  the 
discrepancy? 

Ms,  Graham.  Well,  I'll  let  the  Budget  Officer  speak  to  that. 

Mr.  Reisner.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  budget  was  submitted  under 
the  normal  code  for  submissions  at  $152  million.  An  amendment  is 
to  be  proposed,  if  it  hasn't  already  been  proposed,  that  would  re- 
duce that  request  $20  million. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  the  real  number  is  $132,000? 

Mr.  Reisner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Regula.  Or  million,  I  mean. 

Mr.  Reisner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Shortchanging  already.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Regula.  What  stage  are  you  in  the  consolidation  process? 

Ms.  Graham.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  identified  for  closure 
the  Tuscaloosa  Research  Center  in  Alabama,  and  the  Rolla  Re- 
search Center  in  Missouri,  both  of  which  I  have  visited,  and  the  In- 
formation and  Analysis  location  in  Juneau,  Alaska,  for  closure  be- 
ginning in  this  fiscal  year.  Originally,  we  were 

Mr.  Regula.  I  think  those  were  all  in  last  year's  request. 

Ms.  Graham.  Right.  Oh,  I'm  sorry. 

Mr.  Regula.  What  new  ones  have  you  proposed? 

Ms.  Graham.  Oh,  excuse  me. 

Mr.  Regula.  I'm  sorry,  maybe  I  didn't  phrase  the  question  cor- 
rectly. 

Ms.  Graham.  We  propose  closure  of  the  Western  Field  Oper- 
ations Center  and  Spokane  Research  Center,  both  facilities  located 
in  Spokane,  Washington;  the  Reno  Research  Center  in  Reno,  Ne- 
vada, and  we  propose  quite  an  extensive  consolidation  in  Denver, 
and  that  includes  the  Intermountain  Field  Operations  Center,  the 
Denver  Research  Center,  and  a  presence  for  administrative  func- 
tions. We  also  are  proposing  to  close  helium  operations  in  Amarillo, 
Texas. 

Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  Graham.  Oh,  and  I'm  sorry,  I  left  out  that  we  would  con- 
tinue to  downsize  our  presence  in  Alaska,  in  other  words,  closure 
of  Anchorage  and  Juneau. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  have  some  more  questions.  We'll  see  how  the  time 
goes,  and  if  necessary,  I'll  put  them  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Skeen. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Ms.  Graham.  Could  I  make  one  correction? 

Mr.  Skeen.  Yes.  Yes,  ma'am,  Ms.  Director. 

Ms.  Graham.  We  have  identified,  for  closing,  the  helium  oper- 
ations, but  not  necessarily  would  they  close  in  this  Fiscal  Year.  I 
apologize  for  that. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Starting  with  the  helium  operations 

Ms.  Graham.  Yes? 

Mr.  Skeen  [continuing].  How  extensive  have  those  sales  been? 
Are  most  of  the  sales  of  helium  from  that  operation  going  to  the 
Federal  Government? 
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Ms.  Graham.  Most  of  the  sales  are  to  Federal  Gk)vemment  enti- 
ties that  use  helium,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Skeen.  So  there  has  been  no  real  private  market  for  it  or 
no  extensive  private  market? 

Mr.  Reisner.  Not  extensive;  minimal  at  best. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Minimal?  What  happens  when  you  close  it  down?  Is 
it  going  to  operate  or  shift  to  a  private  entity?  We're  still  using  tre- 
mendous amounts  of  helium  in  a  place  called  White  Sands  for  var- 
ious purposes,  and  I'm  a  little  curious  about  it  because  there's  been 
this  move  to  shut  it  down,  and  I  just  wondered,  is  the  production 
going  to  continue  under  different  auspices  or  something  of  that 
kind? 

Ms.  Graham.  We're  still  awaiting  clearance  of  our  legislative  pro- 
posal through  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Before  you  make  any  decision? 

Ms.  Graham.  Yes.  But  we  are  aware  that  if  there  is  stopping  of 
refining,  then  the  Government  users  will  have  to  look  to  private 
sources. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Private  sources  for  the  Government. 

Do  you  have  an  interface  program  with  the  State  mining  agen- 
cies, like  the  New  Mexico  Bureau  of  Mines?  Do  you  folks  work  with 
these,  interface  with  these  State  agencies? 

Ms.  Graham.  Well,  we  interface  both  as  professionals  and  be- 
cause we  have  high  respect  for  them.  However,  we  are  proposing 
to  phase  out  funding  for  the  Mineral  Institutes. 

Mr.  Skeen.  The  Mineral  Institutes? 

Ms.  Graham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Why  are  you  going  to  phase  them  out?  No  longer  im- 
portant? 

Ms.  Graham.  No,  I  think  it's  related  more  to  the  overall  focus  in 
reinventing  Government  and  deciding  what  is  Government's  role 
and  what  isn't  Government's  role.  This  is  consistent  throughout  In- 
terior, with  phaseout  of  the  Water  Resources  Research  Institutes  in 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  and  the  Rural  Abandoned  Mine  Pro- 
gram in  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining.  We  essentially  are  taking  the 
position  that  in  order  to  have  the  most  efficient  Government,  we 
need  to  focus  on  the  Government  work  and  not  have  the  mission 
of  education  brought  in  so  tightly  to  the  non-education  part  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Do  you  run  the  MSHA  side  of  the  operation,  the 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Administration?  That's  not  part  of 
your 

Ms.  Graham.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Skeen.  I  see  heads  shaking  behind  you  back  there. 

Ms.  Graham.  It's  in  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Oh,  the  Department  of  Labor  handles  that? 

Ms.  Graham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Skeen.  One  last  question  and  then  I'll  get  out  of  your  way 
here:  I'm  very  much  interested  in  abandoned  mines  and  things  of 
that  kind,  and  I  don't  know  whether  there's  any  work  or  research 
being  done  on  it,  but  we  need  waste  disposal  areas.  We  learn  from 
the  WIPP  site  in  New  Mexico  that  one  of  our  biggest  problems 
throughout  the  United  States  is  what  do  you  about  waste  disposal, 
solid  waste  disposal,  as  well  as  liquid.  Has  there  been  any  work 
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done,  as  far  as  you  know?  Are  you  doing  any  work  on  utilizing  old 
mining  properties,  and  so  forth,  abandoned  mines  for  waste  reposi- 
tories for  solid  waste? 

Ms.  Graham.  There  is  quite  a  bit  of  looking  at  that,  both  for 
waste  from  mining  operations,  as  well  as  other  uses,  such  as  WIPP. 
I  did  tour  that  facility  in  January,  as  you  know.  I'm  very  familiar 
with  it. 

The  other  thing  I  might  add  is  that  we  are  funding  abandoned 
mine  land  research  grants.  The  annual  meeting  for  that  program 
will  be  in  New  Mexico  at  Santa  Fe,  the  Mining  and  Minerals  Divi- 
sion there  being  the  host. 

Mr.  Skeen.  What  time  of  the  year? 

Ms.  Graham.  It  should  be  very  shortly. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Very  shortly? 

Ms.  Graham.  Yes. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  responses. 

Ms.  Graham.  You're  welcome. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Regula.  Mrs.  Vucanovich. 

Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Director  Graham,  glad  to  see  you  again. 

As  you  mentioned,  closing  the  Reno  facility  and  some  of  the  oth- 
ers that  have  been  proposed  may  result,  in  my  estimation,  in  a  dra- 
matic decrease  in  the  ability  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  conduct  nec- 
essary functions.  Do  you  think  the  two  remaining  facilities  in  the 
Western  United  States  will  be  able  to  adequately  assume  the  re- 
search capabilities  needed  in  that  part  of  the  country? 

Ms.  Graham.  Well,  because  our  direction  to  consolidate  came  so 
late,  we  don't  have  a  completed  plan.  We  expect  at  the  first  man- 
agement meeting  that  I  mentioned  later  this  week  to  develop  more 
details.  We  anticipate  that  what  we  will  do  is  strive  for  the  pro- 
grammatic strengths,  and  that's  our  goal,  to  keep  those  strengths. 
And  we  believe  that  we  should  be  able  to  work  toward  that.  Keep- 
ing the  programmatic  strengths  may  mean  that  certain  operations 
or  programs  in  the  facilities  proposed  to  be  closed  will  be  kept  and 
that  some  of  the  operations  going  on  at  facilities  that  were  not  se- 
lected to  be  closed  will  not  be  continued  in  order  to  keep  the  pro- 
grammatic focus  sharper. 

Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Well,  I  don't  mean  to  put  you  on  the  spot,  but 
what  criteria  did  you  use  to  decide  which  ones  were  going  to  stay — 
which  ones  were  going  to  be  closed  and  which  ones  were  going  to 
remain  open? 

Ms.  Graham.  Well,  I  appreciate  your  concern  about  putting  me 
on  the  spot,  but,  in  brief,  our  program  review  identified  focusing 
into  four  centers  of  excellence,  as  they  were  called  then.  That  was 
before  I  came.  We  moved  forward  with  continuing  to  focus  into  four 
centers  identified  in  program  review,  in  large  part  because  the  op- 
eration and  maintenance  cost  associated  with  multiple  operations 
is  something  that's  very  difficult  to  sell  in  this  time  of  tight  budg- 
ets. We  also  felt,  because  we  had  come  to  the  committee  as  a  Bu- 
reau last  year  saying  those  were  the  four  where  we  were  going  to 
focus  those  efforts,  that  this  was  a  consistent  decision. 

Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Well,  you  know,  I'm  concerned  about  the  peo- 
ple who  serve  at  the  Reno  office.  Have  you  made  any  provisions  to 
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insure  that  those  who  are  in  the  Reno  office,  or  any  of  the  other 
offices,  will  have  ready  and  timely  access  to  the  information  they 
need  after  the  closure? 

Ms.  Graham.  Excuse  me,  but  do  you  mean  the  users  of  informa- 
tion at  the  Reno  office? 

Mrs.  VuCANOViCH.  Yes. 

Ms.  Graham.  Okay.  We  intend  to  do  that  through  several  meth- 
ods. We  have  now  our  statistical  compendium  of  all  of  the  minerals 
production  data  on  a  CD-ROM  and  we're  making  that  a  subscrip- 
tion updated  annually.  We  see  a  lot  of  what  happens  now  is  that 
people  tend  to  go  as  sort  of  the  out-of-town  briefcase  with  your 
laptop  accessible  to  hook  into  the  information  nucleus,  if  you  will, 
the  Bureau.  We  don't  anticipate  that  that  will  be  an  insurmount- 
able difficulty.  However,  none  of  us  underestimates  that,  if  we  don't 
apply  proper  care,  it  won't  get  done  correctly. 

Mrs.  VuCANOViCH.  Well,  I  keep  thinking  about  our  State,  par- 
ticularly since  mining  is  our  second  largest  industry,  what's  going 
to  happen  as  a  result,  but  this  is  not  new.  I  know  you  know  that. 
They've  talked  about  this  in  a  lot  of  budgets  before. 

Ms.  Graham.  One  thing  I  could  mention  is  that  the  Reno  Center 
has  been  working  as  a  satellite  supporting  the  Salt  Lake  Center. 
So  to  the  extent  there  are  plans  underway  to  cement  that  relation- 
ship, I  think  that  Salt  Lake  will  be  certainly  a  hub  for  western  re- 
search information  dissemination. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Thank  you  very  much.  Director.  I  appreciate 
it. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Nethercutt. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairmen. 

Director,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  just  before  the  budg- 
et came  out,  and  we  learned  that  you  do  plan  to  close  a  research 
office  and  a  field  office  in  Spokane.  Of  a  $20  million  reduction,  $10 
million  of  it  is  being  saved,  apparently,  through  the  Spokane  clo- 
sures. 

Frankly,  I'm  concerned  about  this  concept  of  reinvention  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  euphemism  for  turning 
toward  an  environmental  agency  and  away  from  a  safety-in-mining 
agency.  Would  you  agree  with  that  or  not? 

Ms.  Graham.  Well,  I'd  like  to  just  respond  by  saying  that  when 
we  look  at  environmental  technologies  related  to  mining,  we  go  to 
our  strengths,  which  are  in  the  metallurgical  area.  They  are  in 
looking  at  ways  where  safety  and  environmental  protection  are  cou- 
pled. For  instance,  we  have  a  project  in  Casa  Grande,  Arizona 
that's  related  to  essentially  removing  copper  the  way  it  was  depos- 
ited into  the  environment  by  in  situ  leaching.  In  addition  to  having 
a  lot  less  environmental  impact,  there's  a  lot  less  safety  to  worry 
about,  because  there's  (a)  no  underground  mining,  and  (b)  there's 
even  no  surface  haulage  exposure.  One  of  the  highest  risks  of  acci- 
dents at  surface  mines  is  related  to  trucks  and  other  vehicles  mov- 
ing on  the  surface. 

A  lot  of  what  is  called  environmental  technology  is  really  related 
to  our  old  mission  of  efficiency,  because  the  goal  is  to  get  every- 
thing to  the  smelter,  not  drop  it  off  along  the  way,  and  that  also. 
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we  find,  protects  the  environment.  So  I  don't  see  a  decoupling.  I 
just  see  that  society  is  emphasizing  different  priorities,  but  I  think 
that  what  we  propose  to  do  fits  in,  because  it  makes  for  efficient 
mining, 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  I  understand  your  explanation.  However,  it  ap- 
pears that  last  year  there  were  no  closures  envisioned.  Certainly  no 
closures  were  envisioned  in  my  area,  especially  in  consideration  of 
the  stated  policy  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  that  field  operations  are  valuable  to  the  operation  of  the 
Bureau.  You're  suddenly  closing  field  operations. 

I  understand,  as  recently  as  January  19,  there  was  a  discussion, 
a  representation  about  recognizing  the  benefit  of  mining  operations 
in  the  West.  Spokane  is  the  hub  of  all  Northwest  mining,  and  has 
been  for  35-some-odd  years  in  terms  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  pres- 
ence. I'm  advised  from  the  hearing  record  last  year  that  this  com- 
mittee would  be  consulted  before  any  significant  operations  were 
undertaken.  Then  we  found  ourselves  on  February  6,  I  guess  it 
was,  seeing  this  revelation  that  eight  field  offices  and  research  cen- 
ters are  being  closed.  Why  the  change?  What  happened?  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  it's  related  at  all  to  the  1994  election? 

Ms.  Graham.  Well,  Congressman  Nethercutt,  it's  related  to  the 
general  opinion  that  (Government  needs  to  be  made  smaller  and 
that  we  shouldn't  dally  in  doing  that.  There  is  a  commitment  by 
this  Administration  to  make  sure  that  there  isn't  duplication  of 
services,  and  that's  why  we  are  having  our  field  operations  done 
out  of  one  location,  primarily  Denver  for  the  West,  rather  than 
multiple  locations,  because  it's  difficult  to  justify  the  cost  of  the 
multiple  locations. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Let's  talk  for  a  second — I  don't  want  to  domi- 
nate too  long  here,  but  I'm  very  concerned  about  this  reorganiza- 
tion in  terms  of  cost  and  whether  there's  been  a  real  clear  analysis 
of  the  cost  of  having  Denver  be  a  field  office  that  services  all  of  the 
Northwest,  which  is  really  the  heart  of  an  awful  lot  of  mining.  I 
think  there's  a  feeling  of  discouragement  out  our  way  because  of 
the  abandonment  of  the  Spokane  offices.  Assuming  that  the  closure 
is  being  done  for  reasons  other  than  merit,  it's  discouraging  to  the 
mining  interests  and  the  potential  mining  interests  that  exist 
there. 

We  have  a  tremendous  number  of  mining  potential  sites.  What 
will  we  do  if  mining  is  reinvigorated  in  this  country,  which  I  would 
hope  that  it  would  be  as  opposed  to  going  offshore,  as  it  appears 
to  be  going  now?  I  think  the  closures  seem  not  to  be  in  our  long- 
term  best  interest  in  terms  of  dependence  on  foreign  countries  for 
mineral  development. 

So  I  guess  I'm  trying  to  understand  your  short-term  financial 
needs  and  whether  they  really  are  identifiable  or  verifiable,  and 
whether  these  closures  really  are  the  best  way  to  reduce  your  budg- 
et. Is  there  not  some  ability  some  place  else  in  your  budget  to  save 
money,  while  still  maintaining  field  offices?  This  is  your  stated  pol- 
icy, and  it  is  particularly  relevant  in  an  area  that  has  the  highest 
incidence  of  mining? 

m  close,  and  let  you  respond,  by  likening  the  Bureau  to  a  school 
board,  with  all  respect  to  school  boards  across  the  country,  where 
when  there's  a  levy  challenge,  it's  the  cheerleaders  and  the  football 
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team  are  the  first  to  go.  It  seems  to  me  we're  saying  safety  and 
mining  operations  in  a  very  high  quality  mining  area  and  high  po- 
tential mining  area,  are  the  first  to  go,  rather  than  by  looking  for 
some  other  method  of  saving  $10  million.  So  I'm  troubled  by  it,  and 
I'm  anxious  for  your  explanation. 

Ms.  Graham.  Well,  there's  a  certain  burden  every  time  you  have 
a  new  location  or  another  location  added.  What  we  are  looking  at 
is  minimizing  the  cost  in  appropriations.  Yet,  at  the  same  time, 
this  Administration  is  very  clearly  committed  to  maintaining  a  U.S. 
mining  industry,  or  else  we  would  not  have  proposed  having  a  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines  continue.  So  I  feel  very  comfortable  that  we  have 
a  chance  here  to  reduce  the  deficit  and  that  we  can  still  have  a  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  while  that  goes  on. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Well,  we  could  go  on.  I'll  submit  some  ques- 
tions to  you  for  the  record.  And  I  want  you  to  know  that  at  least 
this  Member  is  going  to  take  a  very  hard  look  at  whether  this  is 
advisable  for  you  to  be  doing  this  and  whether  there's  other  ways 
we  can  save  the  money  that  you  profess  you  want  to  save. 

Thank  you. 

Ms.  Graham.  Well,  we're  always  open  to  advice  on  saving  money. 
Thank  you.  [Laughter.] 

[Committee  note. — The  Department  provided  the  following  ad- 
ditional background  information  regarding  the  projects  leading  up 
to  the  closures  contained  in  the  FT  96  budget  request:] 
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Emergence  of  U.S.  bureau  of  Mines'  Program  Review  and  formulation 
OF  ITS  FY  1996  Budget 

In  the  Spring  of  1993,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  (USBM)  began  an  intensive, 
self-directed  internal  evaluation  of  its  mission,  program  and  organization. 
For  more  than  a  year,  a  panel  of  employees  interviewed  program  managers, 
employees,  and  clientele.  The  process  culminated  in  two  products:  a  final 
report  on  the  Program  Review,  issued  in  May  1994;  and  a  Secretarial  Order, 
issued  in  December  1994,  which  implemented  a  reorganization  to  carry  out 
the  Program  Review  recommendations.  Central  to  these  was  the  proposal  to 
reduce  USBM  facilities  from  fourteen  research  centers  and  field  operations  to 
four  centers  of  excellence  (Pittsburgh,  PA,  Twin  Cities,  MN,  Reno,  NV  and 
Albany,  OR),  with  suppwrt  satellite  offices,  including  Spokane,  WA.   The 
FY  1995  budget  proposed  to  the  Congress  was  based  on  interim  results  of  the 
Program  Review  and  reflected  a  level  of  funding  which  wovild  begin  its 
implementation  in  FY  1995.   The  Acting  Director  of  USBM  testified  before 
this  Subcommittee  in  the  Spring  of  1994  in  support  of  the  FY  1995  budget  and 
explained  its  relationship  to  the  Program  Review  recommendations. 

The  proposal  put  forth  to  the  Department  and  similarly  to  OMB  and  the 
Congress  reflected  levels  of  funding  for  FY  1995  which  would  begin 
implementation  of  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  Program  Review. 
The  FY  1995  budget  proposed  closure  of  four  facilities  in  1995:  RoUa,  MO, 
Tuscaloosa,  AL,  Juneau  and  Anchorage,  AK.  The  Congress  agreed  to 
downsizing  in  Alaska  and  a  two-year  phase  out  of  the  RoUa,  MO  and 
Tuscaloosa,  AL  centers. 

The  selection  of  the  four  centers  of  excellence  was  based  on  a  competitive 
ranking  of  the  Bureau's  facilities.  The  list  of  the  four  centers,  as  well  as  of 
facilities  designated  as  satellite  offices  was  submitted  to  the  Congress  on 
May  31, 1994. 

The  FY  1996  President's  BudgRi  was  also  formulated  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Program  Review  in  mind:   to  continue  to  move  toward  consolidation  of 
USBM  facilities  and  programs  into  four  centers  of  excellence,  with  support 
satellite  offices.   Deliberations  surrounding  the  FY  1996  budget  also  examined 
the  possibility  of  eventual  closure  of  satellite  offices.  These  deliberations 
were  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  Program  Review.   Later  in  the 
formulation  process,  in  an  effort  to  find  further  savings  in  FY  1996,  the 
Administration  proposed  a  $20.0  million  reduction  for  the  bureau.   This 
budget  level  of  $132.5  million  requires  an  accelerated  closure  of  the  satellite 
offices  (Spokane,  Reno,  and  Denver,  and  downsizing  in  Washington)  and 
consolidation  of  programs  into  the  four  research  centers  identified  in  the  FY 
1995  budget. 
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Mr.  Regula.  This  is  a  followup.  I  notice  in  your  testimony  here 
you  mention  four  offices,  not  one  of  which  is  Denver,  and  yet  you 
just  mentioned  Denver.  Page  5,  you  have  four:  Pennsylvania,  Min- 
nesota, Utah,  and  Oregon.  Is  Denver  another  field  office? 

Ms.  Graham.  Oh,  in  Denver  there  is  an  intermountain  Field  Op- 
erations Center  and  the  Denver  Research  Center.  The  Research 
Center  is  closing  in  Denver,  and  the  Field  Operations  Center  is 
being  downsized. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay.  Mr.  Skaggs. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

It  may  make  my  colleague  from  Spokane  feel  better  to  know  that 
although  Denver  is  surviving,  we're  being  downsized,  too.  So  I  don't 
know 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  I  don't  feel  any  better,  but  thank  you.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  Skaggs.  In  terms  of  whatever  the  political  dimension  of  this 
may  be. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  I'm  sorry  I  missed  most  of  your  opening  statement. 
We  were  fortunate  in  having  an  opening  hearing  back  in  January 
that  has  provided  us  with  a  never-ending  supply  of  strawmen  that 
we  can  then  set  up  for  later  witnesses  to  knock  down,  and  in  a 
sense  you've  already  started  to  do  that. 

But  one  of  the  propositions  put  forward  back  in  January  was 
that  we  should  do  away  with  you.  And  without  succumbing  to  the 
temptation  for  you  to  spend  a  long  time  explaining  why  we 
shouldn't  do  that,  what  would  be  the  couple  or  three  most  compel- 
ling gaps  that  would  be  created  in  the  absence  of  a  Bureau  of 
Mines  in  terms  of  public  health  and  safety,  primarily? 

Ms.  Graham.  Well,  clearly,  health  and  safety  research  is  one 
service  that  we  think  it  is  not  conceivable  the  private  sector  would 
rise  up  and  provide.  Also,  there  is  a  high  concern  that  whatever 
services  the  private  sector  would  provide  would  be  motivated  by 
profit,  not  by  protecting  the  employees.  The  first  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  thought  what  we  should  do  is  conserve  humans, 
as  well  as  conserve  the  physical  resources  of  the  planet.  That's  one 
thing  that  we  think  is  very  important.  Also,  we  believe  that  be- 
cause we  are  not  a  regulatory  agency,  we  can  be  that  unbiased 
voice  of  reason,  and  that's  something  that  is  a  very  high  cost  to  so- 
ciety if  it  goes  away. 

Finally,  the  cost  of  long-term  health  care  for  injuries,  now  that 
deaths  from  mining  are  down,  is  very  substantial,  and  it's  a  burden 
on  society.  We  believe  that  we  contribute  to  lowering  that  burden, 
which  with  all  the  talk  about  rising  health  care  costs  I  think  is  ap- 
preciated. 

The  second  gap  would  be  in  information  and  data  dissemination. 
The  private  sector  conceivably  could  do  that  work.  However,  we've 
done  extensive  customer  surveys,  particularly  since  the  REGO  II 
was  announced,  and  we  have  not  found  that  there  would  be  the 
trust  for  private  sector  collection  of  this  information.  The  informa- 
tion is  voluntarily  provided  by  the  mining  companies  to  us,  a  Gov- 
ernment agency,  and  we  keep  it  confidential.  We  have  a  long  his- 
tory of  doing  that  satisfactorily. 
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Also,  minerals  are  part  of  a  world  economy  now,  and  we  think 
we  need  to  mark  our  place  as  a  nation  in  that  economy,  and  to  give 
up  collecting  the  mineral  data,  which  is  the  driving  wheel  of  a  lot 
of  other  things,  just  doesn't  make  good  sense. 

And  then,  finally,  the  third  gap  would  be  environmental  tech- 
nology. We  have  learned  that  there  is  a  cost  of  having  to  go  back 
and  correct  actions  that  were  originally  done,  and  that  we  can 
learn  a  lot  by  applying  mining  recovery  technologies  to  a  lot  of  en- 
vironmental issues,  including  both  water  and  land  reclamation.  We 
think  that's  something  where  the  value  to  the  public  is  substantial. 

Mr.  Regula.  Will  you  yield? 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Surely. 

Mr.  Regula.  Are  you  duplicating  what  might  be  happening  in 
DOE  or  the  environmental  agencies? 

Ms.  Graham.  We  find  that  because  they  come  to  us  when  they 
have  tough  problems  and  we're  able  to  successfully  help  them  out, 
we're  not  really  duplicating.  We're  very  specialized  and  very  knowl- 
edgeable. We've  seen  a  lot.  In  order  to  take  a  rock  that  looks  just 
like  the  side  of  a  mountain  and  know  there's  gold  there,  produce 
gold,  and  be  competitive,  you  really  have  to  know  your  stuff,  if  you 
will.  And  so  we  end  up  being  the  people  who  have  the  specialized 
expertise  that  gets  people  over  the  hump  where  they're  stuck,  and 
then  the  technology  is  implemented  by  the  other  agencies. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Well,  I  wanted  to  ask  you  a  little  bit  about  the  ma- 
terials research  partnerships.  Before  putting  a  question,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, one  thing  that's  of  interest  to  me  in  this  fiscal  environment 
that  we're  in  now  is  areas  in  which  some  of  the  agencies  under  this 
subcommittee's  jurisdiction  are  engaged  in  basic  research  or  even 
applied  research-type  activities  afield  from  the  principal  agencies  of 
Government  that  are  responsible  for  those  things,  and  how  we  at- 
tempt to  make  sure,  as  you  just  asked  about  duplication,  or  wheth- 
er the  same  kind  of  peer  review  standards  that  might  apply  to  ma- 
terials research  at  NSF  is  present  here,  and  how  much  of  an  inte- 
grated govemmentwide  research  program  we  have.  So  we're  not  ei- 
ther working  at  cross-purposes  or  with  different  priorities. 

So  I'm  wondering  what  the  partnership  refers  to  in  materials  re- 
search partnerships.  Are  these  partnerships  with  universities  or 
with  private  companies  or  with  other  government  agencies  or  any 
of  the  above?  And  what  sorts  of  coordination  do  you  undertake, 
since  your  remarks  and  the  backup  materials  seem  to  deal  pri- 
marily with  materials  research,  which  I'm  aware  is  also  under- 
taken under  NIST  and  under  NASA,  and  probably  with  some  of  the 
NSF  programs,  as  well  as  the  TRP  program  at  Defense?  How  do 
we  know  we're  really  looking  as  we  should  in  the  area  of  materials 
science  without  you  all  duplicating  or  missing  something? 

Ms.  Graham.  Okay.  Well,  first  of  all,  our  organic  act  requires  us 
to  undertake  evaluation  of  materials  for  society,  and  we  do  that. 
We  have  many  awards.  When  I  went  to  the  Center  in  Albany, 
where  our  materials  partnerships  are  based  I  was  able  to  present 
an  international  award  to  some  employees,  and  that's  a  fairly  tradi- 
tional happening,  evidently,  with  our  researchers.  Those  awards 
are  peer  reviewed.  We  feel  we  have  a  very  good  track  record  there. 

The  research  is  undertaken  in  partnership  with  all  that  you 
mentioned — universities,    the    private    sector,    other    government 
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agencies,  and,  in  particular,  with  the  private  sector.  We  are  striv- 
ing for  higher  and  higher  contributions.  The  Administration's  pol- 
icy is  to  look  for  up  to  50  percent  contribution  for  industrial  part- 
ners. Clearly,  with  that  level  of  investment,  we're  looking  at  things 
that  have  value  on  the  ground  for  the  contributors. 

We  believe  that  we  are  not  overlapping  because  we're  involved  in 
such  large  projects  as  the  Clean  Car  Initiative  or  the  New  Genera- 
tion Vehicle,  and  we're  involved  in,  for  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  Policy  in  the  White  House,  the  materials  flow  indus- 
trial ecology  work.  So  we  believe  that  we  contribute  both  to 
overarching  issues  and 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Yes,  I  don't  question  the  contribution  at  all;  it's  the 
coordination  question  that  I  am  interested  in.  And  your  citing  of 
the  Clean  Car  Program  really  elevates  that  concern  rather  than 
mitigates  it,  in  that  that's  primarily  a  Department  of  Energy  un- 
dertaking, and  I  would  be  wondering  why  you're  doing  that  and  is 
it  more  efficient  for  you  to  be  doing  that  or  some  other  sponsoring 
agency  of  Government. 

Perhaps,  if  you  could,  for  the  record,  I  would  be — I  know  this  is 
not  a  huge  amount  of  your  budget,  but  I'm  going  after  it  because 
I  think  it's  symptomatic  of  little  pockets  of  money  that  add  up  to 
a  big  total  all  around  the  Executive  Branch.  If  you  could  undertake 
an  inquiry  just  with  your  sister  agencies — I  ticked  off  those  that 
came  to  my  mind,  NIST,  NSF,  NASA,  EPA,  presumably  DOE, 
DOD.  You  know,  what  other  materials  science-sponsored  partner- 
ship-type research  is  going  on  in  those  agencies  and  do  we  really 
have  a  handle  on  your  not  stepping  on  their  toes,  or  vice  versa?  Is 
that  a  reasonable  undertaking?  I  don't  want  to  impose  a  huge  bur- 
den on  you.  I  just  hope  that  it  would  be  the  sort  of  thing  that  you 
could  get  by  calling  the  Congressional  Relations  Offices  at  all  of 
those  agencies  and  saying,  "Hey,  what  are  you  doing?" 

Ms.  Graham.  Well,  also,  the  Research  Center  Director  for  the 
Materials  Partnership  Center  is  here  today  in  the  audience,  if  you'd 
like  to 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Oh,  maybe  we've  got  the  answer  right  here. 

Mr.  Regula.  State  your  name  for  the  record. 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  Yes,  I'd  be  glad  to,  sir. 

Thank  you.  Congressman  Skaggs,  and  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  address  the  committee.  My  name  is  George  Dooley,  and 
I'm  Research  Director  at  the  Albany  Research  Center,  soon  to  be 
known,  if  not  already,  as  the  Albany  Materials  Partnership  Center. 

I  think  the  answer  to  your  question,  sir,  is  straightforward,  in 
the  sense  that  the  bases  for  the  Bureau  of  Mines  Materials  Part- 
nerships research  efforts  are  founded  on  two  cornerstones.  Those 
two  cornerstones  are  low-cost  processing  and  conservation  of  mate- 
rials, two  elements  that  you  do  not  find  in  any  other  programs  that 
you  referred  to  in  NIST  or  the  Advanced  Technology  Programs.  So 
with  that  bridging  technology  that  we  provide  from  the  basic  re- 
search to  the  final  finished  product,  we  honestly  believe — and  as 
the  Director  has  indicated,  our  history  proves — that  we  do  have  a 
role  in  materials  research.  It  is  a  coordinated  role,  through  activi- 
ties such  as  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy  and  what 
we  have  called  the  FCCSET  Committee  that  operates  through  the 
White  House. 
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We're  very  concerned.  I  congratulate  you  for  your  astuteness  on 
the  intricacies  of  materials  research  in  this  country.  You're,  obvi- 
ously, very  knowledgeable  on  it. 

But  we  do  attempt  to  coordinate.  We  feel  we've  been  successful, 
and  the  cornerstones  of  low-cost  processing  and  materials  conserva- 
tion are  the  foundations  upon  which  rest  the  Bureau's  materials  re- 
search. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  I  take  it  the  Science  Advisor's  office  would  come  in 
and  be  able  to  reassure  us  about  your  niche  in  the  overall  mate- 
rials research  activities  of  the  Government? 

Ms.  Graham.  Yes.  And,  in  fact,  I  have  met  with  them  in  the  brief 
time  I've  been  Director  numerous  times  to  discuss  it,  and  that  was 
why  I  was  mentioning  OSTP. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Right. 

Ms.  Graham.  They  are  the  coordinating  agency,  and  they  rou- 
tinely consult  us  before  they  put  out  overarching  reports. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Just  an  aside  for  our  fu- 
ture hearings  purposes,  the  biggest  thing,  I  think,  that  we  have 
that  fits  this  general  area  of  questioning  is  the  research  that  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  carries  on  in  several  different  fields.  And 
I  would  be  interested  in  our  finding  some  way  to,  again,  make  sure 
that  those  activities  have  been  fit  into  some  mosaic  that  makes 
overall  sense  by  someone  somewhere  sometime. 

Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you.  And  I  might  say,  Mr.  Skaggs,  I've  had 
a  concern,  too,  about  duplication,  and  I  think  when  the  Smithso- 
nian appears  here,  we  may  want  to  ask  them  how  the  many  dollars 
they  spend  on  research  coordinates  with  what's  being  done  in  the 
agencies.  I  think  you've  got  a  very  excellent  point. 

Any  further  questions  from  other  members? 

[No  response.] 

Just  one  last  question:  I  note  that  you  make  a  point  of  health 
and  safety,  information,  and  environmental  technology,  and,  yet,  in 
all  three  your  request  is  down.  I  mean,  it  doesn't  seem  to  square 
with  the  emphasis  that  you  place  on  these.  Would  you  want  to  ex- 
plain? 

Ms.  Graham.  Well,  I  would  just  say  that  we  have  a  very  strong, 
high-priority,  focused  interest  in  those  three  areas,  but  as  to  the  in- 
tricacies of  going  down  and  up,  I'll  defer  to  the  Budget  Office  for 
that. 

Mr.  Reisner.  Which  Budget  Office?  [Laughter.] 

Ms.  Graham.  The  Secretary's  Budget  Office? 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  will  you  answer  it  for  the  record?  If  you  want 
to  submit  an  answer  for  the  record,  it  will  be  fine. 

Ms.  Graham.  Okay.  Thank  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 

U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines 

It  is  true  that  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  (USBM)  is  strongly  focused  on  health 
and  safety,  environmental  technology  and  mineral  information.  The  USBM  is 
uniquely  positioned,  by  nature  of  its  history  and  resources,  to  help  solve  national 
problems  in  these  three  fields. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  USBM  is  also  committed  to  the  Administration's  goal 
to  reinvent  government  and  achieve  savings  while  doing  so.  The  FY  1996  President's 
budget  request  for  USBM  is  $132.0  million,  which  is  $20.0  million  below  the  amount 
enacted  for  FY  1995  and  approximately  $37.0  million  below  the  enacted  level  for  FY 
1994.  To  be  a  viable  and  productive  government  agency  operating  within  our  $132.0 
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million  level,  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  propose  decreases  in  funding  for  all  USBM 
programs.  Unfortunately,  this  also  had  to  include  our  high  priority  areas — health 
and  safety,  environmental  technology  and  minerals  information. 

Within  its  relatively  small  budget,  USBM  has  won  international  recognition  for 
research  innovation,  ranking  13th  in  the  world  with  other  research  entities  such  as 
the  Department  of  Energy,  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
Westinghouse,  and  General  Electric.  Dollar  for  dollar,  our  research  and  information 
provides  excellent  returns. 

In  addition,  USBM's  administrative  functions  are  some  of  the  best  in  the  Interior 
Department.  The  USBM  recently  received  another  unqualified  opinion  (the  best  rat- 
ing) on  our  latest  Annual  Financial  Report.  The  USBM  is  also  the  first  to  implement 
the  IDEAS  procurement  system  for  small  purchases  and  contracts  and  is  the  first 
bureau  to  have  a  bureau-wide  paperless  time  and  attendance  system. 

The  USBM  has  worked  hard  to  embody  the  principle  of  the  Administration's 
Reinventing  Government  initiative:  working  better  and  costing  less  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Regula.  On  safety  issues,  are  you  increasing  research  on 
safety? 

Mr.  Reisner.  No. 

Mr.  Regula.  No? 

Further  questions?  Yes? 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Yes,  let  me  follow  up,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  read  your  comments  that  accidents  have  been  down  and  you're 
proud  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  involvement.  Is  it  likely  that  acci- 
dents are  down  because  there's  less  mining  now  nationally?  What 
will  happen  if  mining  increases?  I  know  I'm  asking  you  several 
questions,  but  do  your  best.  How  will  you  assure  that  safety  meas- 
ure services  will  be  provided  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  the  event 
that  we  see  a  resurgence  of  mining  in  this  country? 

Ms.  Graham.  Well,  first  of  all,  even  though  the  number  of  mines 
may  be  decreasing,  production  is  increasing.  So  it's  debatable 
whether  or  not,  if  safety  is  going  down,  that  doesn't  show  even  fur- 
ther improvement,  that  you're  getting  fewer  accidents  with  in- 
creased productivity. 

I  do  have  here,  if  you  would  like,  more  detailed  information,  the 
Research  Center  Director  for  Health  and  Safety  Research  in  the 
Bureau.  Perhaps,  if  you  would  like  a  more  long-term  perspective  on 
how  the  trends  in  accidents  have  affected  our  safety  research  budg- 
et, he  could  speak  to  those. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  I  appreciate  that.  If  you'd  like  to  put  some- 
thing in  the  record,  that's  fine. 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  number  of  fatal  and  nonfatal  days  lost  (NFDL)  injuries  occurring  in  the  min- 
ing industry  has  been  declining,  as  shown  in  the  following  table.  (Since  reporting 
requirements  changed  in  1987,  data  for  prior  years  are  not  directly  comparable. 
Data  for  1993  are  the  most  recent.)  The  table  also  shows  the  Bureau's  budget  for 
health  and  safety  research  for  each  year  during  that  period. 


1987 
1988 
1989 
1990 
1991 
1992 
1993 

Fatalities  decreased  from  130  in  1987  to  98  in  1993.  The  number  of  NFDL  injuries 
also  decreased  from  19,806  in  1987  to  15,469  in  1993.  The  reduction  in  these  num- 
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bers  indicates  favorable  progress,  though  employment  declined  and  productivity  rose 
during  these  same  years.  The  resulting  injury  rates  (fatalities  or  NFDL  per  200,000 
employee  hours  worked)  have  plateaued  at  approximately  .031  for  fatalities  and  5.5 
for  NFDL  injuries.  Progress  has  been  made  from  the  days  of  1,000  deaths  per  year. 
However,  mining  still  has  the  second  highest  fatality  rate  for  all  industry,  second 
only  to  agriculture  at  .035.  Since  1993,  funding  for  the  Bureau's  health  and  safety 
research  has  been  reduced  to  $46.5  million  in  1994,  $41.9  million  in  1995,  and  $36.2 
milUon  proposed)  in  1996. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  How  do  the  mining  operations  in  the  North- 
west effectively  communicate  with  Denver,  or  whatever  other  office 
might  be  appropriate,  or  Washington,  D.C.,  as  the  case  may  be,  in 
terms  of  safety  issues  and  safety  concerns  they  may  have?  Wouldn't 
you  agree  that  safety  information  would  be  enhanced  the  closer  a 
field  office  is  to  the  mining  operations  that  need  the  service? 

Ms.  Graham.  Well,  I  think  what  is  important  is  accessibility, 
when  there  is  a  need.  Fortunately,  needs  are  fairly  infrequent.  For 
instance,  the  recent  mine  cave-ins  in  Wyoming,  one  of  the  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  staffers  there  was  from  the  Pittsburgh  Center,  and, 
as  far  as  I  know  from  the  E-mail  communications  I  received,  he 
was  there  and  able  to  be  of  service,  and  there  was  as  much  access 
as  was  possible,  given  the  situation. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  All  right,  that's  all  I  have.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you.  Director.  Thank  you. 

And  if  there  are  no  further  questions,  the  hearing's  adjourned. 

[Committee  note. — ^Additional  committee  questions  and  answers 
for  the  record  follow:] 
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HOUSE  INTERIOR  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE 

U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  Appropriations  Hearing 

February  22, 1995 


Budget  Amendment 

1.  Your  budget  justification  is  written  to  a  $132  million  program  but  the 
President's  budget  request  includes  $152,507,000  for  the  Bureau.  Please 
explain  the  difference. 

The  difference  is  associated  with  acceleration  of  restructuring  formalized  in 
Secretarial  Order  3184,  dated  December  31 ,  1994.  The  restructured  USBM  is  one 
of  hundreds  of  actions  to  achieve  the  Administration's  objective  of  multi-year 
savings  of  $130  billion,  as  described  by  President  Clinton  in  his  January  25,  1995, 
State  of  the  Union  speech. 

2.  When  can  the  Committee  expect  to  receive  a  budget  amendment? 

The  budget  amendment  has  been  submitted. 

Cost  of  Implementing  the  Consolidation  Plan 

1.  Last  year  the  Committee  was  assured  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  been 
"right-sized"  at  the  $150  million  level.  What  has  changed? 

Secretarial  Order  3184  restructuring  the  USBM,  dated  December  31,  1994, 
identifies  consolidated  operations  at  fewer  locations  than  the  Pi'  1995  enacted  level 
supports.  The  report  of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations  for  the  FY  1995 
budget  instructed  the  Bureau  to  "move  aggressively  to  implement  its  consolidation 
plan."  The  reduction  proposed  for  FY  1996  will  result  in  acceleration  of 
restructuring  to  conform  with  the  Secretarial  Order. 

2.  What  will  it  cost  in  relocation  costs  to  comply  with  your  accelerated 
consolidation  plan? 

We  have  no  funds  specifically  designated  for  relocation  costs.  Some  of  the  funds 
that  we  have  budgeted  for  severance  pay  and  first  quarter  operating  costs  could  be 
used  for  these  purposes  and  for  moving  equipment  and  supplies  to  other  Bureau 
locations.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  those  costs  at  this  time.  We  will  provide  an 
estimate  to  the  Committee  as  soon  as  possible 
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HOUSE  INTERIOR  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE 

U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  Appropriations  Hearing 

February  22, 1995 


3.  How  much  will  you  need  to  spend  to  conduct  a  reduction  in  force  to  meet  this 
new  lower  budget  target? 

We  estimate  that  severance  pay  and  liquidation  of  accrued  annual  leave  for  all 
employees  currently  at  the  affected  locations  would  be  about  $10  million.  This 
estimate  assumes  that  all  of  the  staff  currently  working  at  these  locations  still  will 
be  employed  there  on  the  effective  date  of  the  RIF  and  that  no  changes  in  their 
current  salaries  will  have  had  occurred.  If  employees  accept  the  buyouts  currently 
being  offered,  are  relocated  internally,  or  otherwise  leave  Bureau  employment  at 
the  affected  sites,  this  estimated  cost  would  be  reduced.  Administrative  costs  of 
running  the  RIFs  could  add  $200,000  to  $300,000. 

4.  To  what  extent  are  the  funds  for  employee  relocation  identified  in  the  budget? 

We  have  not  identified  any  funds  specifically  earmarked  for  employee  relocation. 
For  some  employees,  the  costs  of  the  severance  pay  to  which  they  are  entitled  and 
the  liquidation  of  their  annual  leave  would  approximate  the  costs  of  offering  them 
a  permanent  change  of  station  to  another  Bureau  location  that  remains  open. 
Therefore,  if  the  Bureau  has  need  of  their  skills  and  will  have  funds  to  support  a 
position  in  the  future  that  they  could  fill,  relocation  could  be  a  viable  alternative  to 
separating  these  employees.  These  situations  will  be  evaluated  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  over  the  next  several  months.  We  currently  do  not  have  any  estimates  about 
how  many  employees  could  be  offered  transfers  or  would  be  willing  to  accept 
transfers. 

5.  What  about  the  funds  to  conduct  a  RIF? 

We  have  proposed  $15,397,000  in  the  FY  1996  budget  request  to  cover  the  costs 
of  closing  the  centers,  including  the  costs  of  RIFing  their  employees  and  continuing 
operations  during  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1996  in  Denver,  Reno,  and 
Spokane.  Of  this  amount,  $10,255,000  is  estimated  for  severance  pay.  These 
funds  are  included  in  all  of  the  Bureau  programs  that  will  be  affected  by  the 
proposed  actions,  since  severance  costs  are  normally  paid  out  of  the  same 
accounts  as  employees'  salary  and  benefits. 
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How  will  you  get  any  work  done  in  fiscal  year  1996,  if  you  are  grappling  with 
closing  or  consolidating  your  facilities;  moving  people  to  new  locations;  and 
going  through  the  long  bureaucratic  process  associated  with  the  reduction 
in  force? 

Effective  performance  in  core  responsibilities  in  research  in  health  and  safety, 
environmental  remediation,  pollution  prevention  and  control,  materials  partnerships, 
minerals  information,  and  mineral  issues  analysis  will  be  maintained  concurrently 
with  the  planned  closures  and  consolidations.  In  FY  1996,  no  research  will  be 
performed  at  the  Denver,  CO;  Reno,  NV,  and  Spokane,  WA,  Research  Centers,  as 
well  as  the  Alaska  Field  Operations  Center  offices  in  Anchorage  and  Juneau  and 
the  Western  Field  Operations  Center  in  Spokane.  The  Intermountain  Field 
Operations  Center  and  the  Minerals  Availability  Field  Office  in  Denver  will  be 
consolidated  and  downsized  significantly. 

However,  research  will  continue  uninterrupted  at  the  remaining  four  research 
centers  in  Pittsburgh,  PA;  Minneapolis,  MN;  Salt  Lake  City,  UT,  and  Albany,  OR. 
These  centers  account  for  approximately  70  percent  of  the  FY  1  995  research 
budget.  Some  personnel  may  be  reassigned  to  continue  the  remaining  projects 
consolidated  at  the  program  centers. 

What  impact  has  this  accelerated  consolidation  proposal  had  on  employee 
morale  at  the  Bureau? 

As  one  might  expect,  the  proposal  to  accelerate  consolidations  has  heightened 
concerns,  particularly  at  those  locations  targeted  for  closure.  However,  Bureau 
employees  recognize  that  downsizing  is  a  reality.  They  are  committed  scientists 
and  civil  servants,  and  they  continue  to  perform  professionally.  For  its  part,  the 
Bureau  has  implemented  a  concerted  effort  to  ease  the  impact  of  consolidation  on 
its  employees.  Since  April  1994,  a  total  of  472  have  taken  buyouts,  avoiding,  thus 
far,  the  need  for  a  Reduction  in  Force  (RIF).  We  have  developed  a  Voluntary 
Placement  Program  (VPP),  inviting  qualified  employees  at  Bureau  locations  to  be 
downsized  to  apply  for  vacant  positions  at  other  Bureau  facilities.  Under  the  VPP, 
the  Bureau  pays  moving  expenses  of  employees  being  transferred.  Thus  far,  205 
employees  have  applied  for  positions  through  the  VPP,  and  29  have  been  placed. 
At  every  location,  employees  have  been  offered  seminars  in  career  transition, 
retirement,  the  mechanics  of  the  RIF  process,  and  stress  management.  Interest  in 
these  seminars  has  been  strong,  and  more  are  being  planned.  Since  becoming 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  in  October  1994,  I  have  visited  every  Bureau 
facility  to  meet  with  employees,  answer  their  questions,  hear  their  concerns,  and 
learn  about  disaete  program  elements,  accomplishments,  and  capabilities  directly 
from  the  employees. 
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When  you  recently  accepted  the  position  as  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  were  you  told  that  the  budget  was  going  to  be  reduced  again  in  fiscal 
year  1996?  If  not,  what  were  you  told? 

No.  My  confirmation  by  the  Senate  as  the  19th  Director  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
occurred  on  October  8,  1994.  At  the  time  of  my  confirmation,  the  Department  had 
submitted  a  budget  request  to  0MB  at  the  level  of  $1 53  million.  In  November,  0MB 
passed  back  a  budget  at  the  same  level,  $153  million. 


Center  Consolidation 

1.  Why  is  there  such  a  rush  this  year  to  accelerate  your  consolidation  efforts? 

The  consolidation  plan,  which  is  driven  by  budgetary  considerations,  will  comply 
with  the  Committee's  expectations  that  consolidation  should  be  pursued 
aggressively.  Accordingly,  savings  will  accrue  as  early  as  possible,  helping  the 
Bureau  to  strengthen  its  capabilities  under  a  reduced  budget. 

2.  How  many  of  your  employees  will  be  affected  by  this  change? 

Every  employee  of  the  USBM  will  be  challenged  by  the  new  opportunities  presented 
in  a  downsized  government. 

3.  How  have  you  involved  your  employees  in  making  the  determination  to 
accelerate  the  consolidation  plan? 

Bureau  employees  were  provided  opportunities  for  involvement  through  their 
participation  in  the  Program  Review  implementation  and  Reinvention  of 
Government  II  (REGO  II)  processes.  The  Program  Review  serves  as  the 
long-range  blueprint  for  the  Bureau's  future.  Employee  participation  included 
opportunities  to  serve  as  team  members  and  opportunities  to  comment  on  proposed 
changes  in  programmatic  and  organizational  functions.  For  REGO  II,  all  employees 
were  invited,  via  E-mail  and  focus  groups,  to  discuss  which  Bureau  functions  should 
be  kept  and  which  should  be  privatized.  Several  hundred  employees  responded. 
Their  comments  were  used  in  planning  the  consolidations.  As  mentioned  above, 
however,  the  decision  to  accelerate  the  consolidation  plan  was  driven  by  budgetary 
considerations.  Rank-and-file  employees  were  not  involved  in  this  decisionmaking 
process. 
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Why  should  the  Committee  agree  to  this  proposal? 

Our  proposal  conforms  with  guidance  expressed  by  the  Committee  for  fiscal  year 
1995  and  represents  optimum  fiscal  sacrifice,  while  maintaining  core  capabilities 
to  serve  customers  on  a  nationwide  basis,  including  those  in  states  where  facilities 
will  be  closing. 

If  the  Department  is  only  going  to  propose  further  cuts  next  year,  wouldn't  it 
be  better  to  just  eliminate  the  Bureau  now,  as  has  been  suggested? 

No.  Our  downsizing  is  structured  to  provide  quality  service  within  a  narrower  field 
of  program  activity.  Each  of  our  four  research  centers  will  operate  a  national 
program  aimed  at  resolving  a  major  mineral-related  problem.  The  Bureau  is  not  in 
fiscal  free-fall. 

Reimbursable  Employees 

How  many  employees  do  you  now  have  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  and  who  is 
paying  for  these  employees? 

The  Bureau's  reimbursable  levels  and  non-appropriated  activities  have  increased 
by  more  than  50  percent  in  the  past  year  alone.  Contributed  funds  and 
reimbursable  agreements  currently  in  effect  include  funds  budgeted  for  personnel 
compensation  and  benefits  that  would  be  adequate  to  support  about  90  full-time 
equivalents.  More  new  agreements  are  being  received,  processed,  and  approved 
every  week.  If  all  of  the  funds  currently  available  were  used  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  budgeted  and  no  new  agreements  were  received,  we  could  support 
90  FTE  this  year.  However,  some  of  the  agreements  call  for  efforts  that  extend  into 
future  years,  and  it  is  not  yet  clear  how  many  FTE  will  actually  be  used  for  these 
projects  during  FY  1995.  The  Bureau  currently  has  reimbursable  agreements  in 
place  with  at  least  15  other  government  agencies,  including  the  Department  of 
Energy,  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Administration,  National  Institute  of  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health,  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  Department  of  Transportation, 
U.S.  Forest  Service,  U.S.  Army,  U.S.  Navy,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  National  Park 
Service,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Minerals  Management  Service,  Office  of 
Surface  Mining,  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  and  Department  of  State.  The  Bureau 
also  has  279  cooperative  research  and  development  agreements  (CRADAs)  and 
Memoranda  of  Agreement  with  non-Federal  customers.  On  a  dollar-for-dollar  basis, 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  has  as  many  agreements  as  other  Federal  research 
entities.  These  agreements  generate  more  than  one  million  dollars  in  nonFederal 
support  for  the  Bureau's  research.  The  Department,  industry,  academia,  and  many 
other  entities  are  identified  in  the  Bureau's  customer  base.  The  Bureau  intends  to 
continue  this  high  level  of  customer  input  into  its  research  priorities. 
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When  would  you  have  to  start  RIF  proceedings,  if  you  implement  the 
proposed  accelerated  consolidation  plan? 

RIF  pre-planning  actions  would  have  to  begin  by  early  June  1995  and  would 
include  issuance  of  notices.  All  employees  would  be  requested  to  review  their 
current  personnel  records  to  determine  if  the  information  is  correct.  The  information 
would  be  updated  as  necessary.  Retention  registers  would  be  developed. 
Management  would  meet  with  affected  unions,  and  other  necessary  preliminary 
planning  activities  would  be  conducted.  For  those  centers  scheduled  to  close  on 
October  1  (Juneau,  AK;  Rolla,  MO,  and  Tuscaloosa,  AL),  Specific  RIF  Notices 
would  have  to  be  issued  during  the  week  of  July  24,  1995.  Specific  notices  to 
employees  in  Denver,  Reno,  Spokane,  and  Washington,  DC,  would  have  to  be 
issued  within  the  following  three  months,  but  not  later  than  the  week  of  October  23, 
1995. 


Staffing  Reductions  by  Location 

Which  of  your  locations  will  be  shut  down  under  this  proposal,  and  what  is 
the  number  of  staff  at  each  of  these  locations? 

As  a  result  of  completed  action  on  the  Bureau's  fiscal  year  1995  budget,  the 
indicated  preparations  are  underway  at  the  following  facilities.  The  number  of 
employees  shown  are  those  who  worked  during  the  pay  period  that  ended  March 
4.  1995. 

Facility  Action    Employees 

Alaska  Field  Operations  Center,  Anchorage,  AK 
Alaska  Field  Operations  Center,  Juneau,  AK 
Rolla  Research  Center,  Rolla,  MO 
Tuscaloosa  Research  Center,  Tuscaloosa,  AL 

The  fiscal  year  1996  budget  assumes  that  the  actions  listed  above  will  take  effect 
on  or  before  October  1;  1995.  The  budget  also  assumes  that  the  following  facilities 
will  be  closed  in  the  first  quarter  of  FY  1 996: 


Close 

12 

Close 

12 

Close 

34 

Close 

29 
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Facility  Employees 

Denver  Research  Center,  Denver,  CO  92 

Reno  Research  Center,  Reno,  NV  72 

Spokane  Research  Center,  Spokane,  WA  86 

Western  Field  Operations  Center,  Spokane,  WA  78 

In  addition  to  the  facilities  being  closed,  there  will  be  significant  reductions  in  staff 
at: 

Facility  Employees 

Intermountain  Field  Operations  Center,  Denver,  CO  63 

Minerals  Availability  Field  Office,  Denver,  CO  40 

General  Administration  offices,  Denver,  CO  86 

Information  and  Analysis  programs,  Washington,  DC  40 

Research  programs,  Washington,  DC  50 

General  Administration  offices,  Washington,  DC  108 
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For  the  record,  please  provide  a  table  showing  the  staffing  by  location  in 
fiscal  year  1995  and  how  that  would  change  in  your  fiscal  year  1996  proposal. 
Also,  note  where  the  FTEs  associated  with  certain  activities  at  the  research 
centers  will  be  transferred,  to  the  extent  that  can  be  identified. 

The  requested  information  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Location 

FY  1995 
Celling 

FY  1996 
Ceiling 

Washington  DC 

413 

385 

Pittsburgh  PA 

369 

369 

Denver  CO 

273 

128"* 

Minneapolis  MN 

201 

201 

Annarillo  TX 

192 

192 

Spokane  WA 

176 

44" 

Albany  OR 

158 

158 

Salt  Lake  City  UT 

112 

112 

Reno  NV 

79 

20" 

Rolla  MO 

23 

0* 

Tuscaloosa  AL 

16 

0* 

Anchorage  AK 

10 

0* 

Juneau  AK 

6 

0* 

Unallocated  — 

56 

341 

Total 

2.084 

1.950 

Centers  proposed  for  closure  by  October  1,  1995 

Centers  proposed  for  closure  in  first  quarter  FY  1996.    Staffing  levels 

reflect  estimated  FTE  use  up  to  point  of  closure. 

Center  proposed  for  closure/downsizing  during  first  quarter  of  FY  1996. 

Staffing  levels  reflect  estimated  FTE  use  up  to  point  of  closure,  as  well  as 

continuation  of  the  Bureau's  Division  of  Finance,  and  a  continued  Minerals 

Information  staff  of  10-30  employees.    Transfers  of  FTEs  are  yet  to  be 

determined. 

Unallocated  represents  the  FTE  level  unsupported  because  of  funding 

reductions. 
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Health  and  Safety  Research 

Given  the  high  rate  of  injuries  associated  with  mining,  how  can  you  afford 
to  make  further  reductions  in  your  health  and  safety  research? 

While  less  work  will  be  done  under  the  proposed  budget  and  center  realignment, 
we  believe  that  thoughtful  focusing  of  the  remaining  resources  will  address  the 
most  important  remaining  health  and  safety  problems  and  reduce  injuries  and 
deaths.  The  total  number  of  fatalities  decreased  from  206  coal  and  noncoal 
fatalities  in  1984  to  98  in  1993. 
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For  the  health  and  safety  research  projects  that  are  being  eliminated  or 
reduced,  please  provide  for  the  record  the  amount  of  funding  devoted  to 
each  project  in  fiscal  year  1994  and  fiscal  year  1995,  follovired  by  the  fiscal 
year  1996  request  and  what  it  would  cost  to  continue  the  project  on 
schedule  in  fiscal  year  1996.  Also  note  where  the  project  is  currently  being 
performed  and  where  it  would  be  perfonmed  under  the  proposed 
consolidation. 


The  requested  information  is  shown  in  the  following  table.  Dollar  amounts  are  in  thousands. 
(GMNGeneric  Mnerai  Institute,  DRC=Denver  Research  Center,  PRC=Pittsburgh  Research  Center, 
SRC=Spokane  Research  Center,  and  TCRC=Twin  Cities  Research  Center) 


Health  and  Safety  Projects 

FY 
1994 

FY 
1995 

FY  1996 
Request 

Cost  to 
Continue 

Perfonn 
Now/Proposed 

Generic  Mineral  Technology  Center  for  Respirable 
Dust 

2,200 

1,600 

0 

1.600 

GMI/GMI 

Metal  &  Nonmetal  Mine  Radiation 

320 

320 

0 

350 

DRCff>RC 

Lab  Investigation  of  Diesel  Emission  Technology 

595 

595 

91 

504 

TCRC/TCRC 

Generic  Mineral  Technology  Center  for  Ground 
Control  &  Mine  System  Design 

800 

500 

0 

500 

GMI/GMI 

Innovative  Rock  Burst  Control 

200 

298 

0 

300 

SRC/PRC 

Mobile  Roof  Support  Monitoring 

167 

250 

0 

300 

SRC/PRC 

Non-Invasive  Sensing  Technology/Geological 
Hazard 

350 

350 

158 

192 

SRC/PRC 

Coal  Air -Hydrohoist 

371 

250 

0 

250 

DRC/PRC 

Control  System  for  Expert  Drill 

350 

350 

0 

350 

SRC/PRC 

Analysis  of  Mine  Maintenance  Safety 

185 

200 

0 

200 

TCRC/TCRC 

180 

200 

0 

200 

TCRC/TCRC 

Risk  Reduction  -  Cumulative  Trauma 

245 

250 

97 

153 

TCRC/TCRC 

Design  of  Trailing  Cable  Handling  System 

110 

75 

0 

100 

PRC/PRC 

Autonomous  Roof  Support  Subsystem 

500 

500 

0 

475 

SRC/PRC 

Control  Systems  for  Remote  Roof  Support 

600 

530 

7 

473 

SRC/PRC 

Preventive  Model  for  Fires 

200 

195 

32 

168 

TCRC/TCRC 

Fire  Hazards  of  Electrical  Installations 

195 

200 

0 

195 

TCRC/TCRC 

0 

150 

0 

150 

TCRC/TCRC 
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Please  provide  the  same  information  for  research  and  information  projects  in  the  areas 
other  than  health  and  safety. 

The  requested  information  is  shown  in  the  following  tables.  Dollar  amounts  are  in  thousands. 


Pollution  Prevention  and  Control  Projects 

FY 
1994 

FY 
1995 

FY  1996 
Request 

Cost  to 
Continue 

Perform 
Now/Proposed 

Waste  Minimization  in  the  Copper  Industry 

200 

240 

0 

300 

ALRC/ALRC 

Titanium  Alloys  from  Secondary  Resources 

440 

375 

0 

400 

ALRC/ALRC 

Production  of  Titanium  Powder  by  Vapor  Ptiase  Reduction 

500 

410 

0 

700 

ALRC/ALRC 

Stope  Leaching 

475 

250 

0 

200 

DRC/SLRC 

Improved  Mine  Designs  for  Mechanical  Excavation  Systems 

200 

200 

0 

200 

DRC/SLRC 

Nev»  Solvent  Systems  to  Recycle  Advanced  Materials 

400 

288 

0 

400 

RERC/SLRC 

Fundamental  and  Applied  Aspects  of  Mineral  Bioprocesses 

1,000 

1,059 

0 

1,100 

RERC/SLRC 

In  Situ  Leaching  -  Solvent  Investigations 

350 

288 

0 

350 

RERC/SLRC 

Reduction  of  Waste  Gypsum 

0 

168 

0 

300 

RERC/SLRC 

Halide  Leaching  of  Chalcopyrlte 

0 

288 

0 

300 

RERC/SLRC 

USBMOOE  Coop.  -  Design  for  Recycle 

450 

223 

0 

223 

RORC/SLRC 

Optical  Monitors  for  Metallurgical  Processes 

145 

288 

0 

290 

SLRC/SLRC 

Electrolytic  Cathode  Copper  from  Copper  Sulfide  Ores 

0 

288 

0 

150 

SLRC/SLRC 

Protein  Chelation  for  Metal  Recovery  from  Effluents 

300 

248 

0 

300 

SLRC/SLRC 

Closed  Loop  Mining 

450 

500 

0 

400 

SRC/SLRC 

Innovative  Mining  Concepts  for  Low-Grade  Deposits 

185 

250 

0 

250 

SRC/SLRC 

Total  Mine  Waste  Utilization 

355 

400 

0 

400 

SRC/SLRC 

"Enviromine"  Design  to  Minimize  Environmental  Impact 

0 

127 

0 

200 

SRC/SLRC 

Fragmentation  of  Hard  Rock 

300 

300 

0 

300 

TCRC/TCRC 

Remote  Hydraulic  Mining  Systems 

425 

300 

0 

300 

TCRC/TCRC 

Electromagnetic  Fragmentation  Technology 

295 

300 

0 

300 

TCRC/rCRC 

In  Situ  Deep  Vein  Mining 

420 

403 

0 

500 

SRC/SLRC 

Removal  of  Entrained  Silicious  Gangue  from  Taconite 

250 

288 

0 

300 

TCRC/TCRC 

Blast  Design  for  In  Situ  Mining 

_^00. 

^00. 

300 

TCRC/TCRC 
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Environmental  Remediation  Projecte 

FY 
1994 

FY 
1995 

FY  1996 
Request 

Cost  to 
Continue 

Perform 
Now/Proposed 

Clay  Grouting 

0 

180 

0 

180 

SRCn-CRC 

Hydrologic  Control/Mine  Tailings 

150 

215 

215 

215 

SRC/TCRC 

Abandoned  Mine  Lands 

0 

116 

84 

84 

SRC/TCRC 

Shaft  Backfill  -  National  Park  Service 

295 

230 

0 

230 

SRC/TCRC 

Technical  Assistance/Federal  Lands  Source  Control 

250 

260 

60 

260 

SRC^CRC 

Midnite  Mine  Studies 

450 

470 

0 

0 

- 

Mineral  Waste  Management  -  Contaminate  Fate 

175 

180 

0 

0 

- 

Metal  Nonmetal  Rock  Dump  Stability 

145 

265 

0 

265 

SRCn-CRC 

Mineral  Waste  Management  -  Hydrologic  Phenomena 

250 

265 

0 

265 

SRC/TCRC 

Mineral  Waste  Management  -  Dissolution  Mechanisms 

350 

365 

0 

365 

SRC/TCRC 

Subaqueous  Waste  Disposal 

290 

390 

0 

390 

SRC/TCRC 

Remote  Closure  of  Steeply  Dipping  Mine  Openings 

170 

0 

0 

0 

- 

Mklnite  Mine  -  Geographic  Information  Systems 

100 

105 

0 

105 

DRCn-CRC 

Long  -  Term  Monitoring  of  Abandoned  Coal  Mine  Rres 

170 

0 

0 

0 

_ 

Mapping  The  Burn  of  Underground  Coal  Mine  Fires 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Montan  Wax  Sealing  to  Reduce  Acid  Mine  Drainage  From 
Abandoned  Mines 

0 

198 

198 

198 

DRC/rCRC 

Geophysics  for  Hazardous  Waste  Detection 

270 

270 

0 

270 

DRC/TCRC 

Remote  Sensing  for  Abandoned  Mine  Inventory 

0 

200 

0 

200 

DRC/TCRC 

Midnite  Mine  -  Radiation  Survey 

167 

260 

0 

0 

- 

Chalk  Creek 

111 

316 

0 

316 

DRC/TCRC 

Integrated  Hydrologic  Impact  Assessment 

110 

285 

285 

285 

DRC/TCRC 

Radon  Detection  and  Mitigation 

0 

345 

0 

345 

DRC/TCRC 

Longwall  Subsidence  Buried  Pipelines 

270 

115 

0 

115 

DRC/TCRC 

Midnite  Mine  -  2D/3D  Model 

722 

0 

0 

0 

Abandoned  Mine  Drainage  Treatment  Demonstration  of  Forest 
Service  Lands 

0 

235 

235 

235 

PRC 

Extractive  Metallurgy  of  Wastes 

250 

250 

0 

250 

RERC/TCRC 

Detoxification  of  Ume  Sludge 

250 

360 

° 

360 

RERC/rCRC 
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Continued 

FY 
1994 

FY 
1995 

FY  1996 
Request 

Cost  to 
Continue 

Perform 
Now/Proposed 

California  Mine  Seal  Assessment 

214 

105 

0 

105 

RERCn-CRC 

445 

460 

0 

460 

RERCn-CRC 

Attenuation  of  Metals  Through  Land  Application 

0 

400 

400 

400 

RERC/TCRC 

Chemical  Treatment  of  Wastewater 

200 

210 

0 

210 

RERC/TCRC 

Technical  Assistance  of  National  Park  Service  Studies 

0 

175 

0 

175 

RERC/TCRC 

Natural  Minerals  for  Wastewater  Treatment  Systems 

150 

160 

160 

160 

RERC/TCRC 

(PRC-PiBsburgh  Research  Center  DRC-Denver  Research  Center;  RERC-Reno  Research  Center;  SRC-Spokane  Research  Center; 
TCRC-Twin  Cities  Research  Center) 
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Minerals  Information  ProjecU 

FY 
1994 

FY 
1995 

FY  1996 
Request 

Cost  to 
Continue 

Performed 
Now/Proposed 

BLM  Andrews  RA,  OR  Mineral  Assessment 

166 

456 

0 

160 

WFOC/ 

BLM  Dillon  RA,  MT  Mineral  Assessment 

0 

405 

0 

600 

IFOC/ 

BLM  Forty  Mile/Black  River,  AK  Mineral/IAML 
Assessment 

732 

400 

0 

250 

AFOC/ 

BLM  Humboldt  River  Basin  Ecosystem,  NV  Mineral/IAML 
Assessment 

62 

346 

0 

465 

WFOC/ 

BLM  N.  &  E.  Colorado  Desert  Ecosystem  CA  Mineral 
Assessment 

0 

78 

0 

250 

WFOC/ 

BLM  Winnemucca  District,  NV  Mineral/IAML 
Assessment 

1,017 

795 

100 

325 

WrOC/Denver 

Coal  Recover  ability  Analysis  -  KY,  WV,  IL 

1,135 

0 

0 

0 

IFOC/ 

Little  Bear  lAML  Characterization  Demonstration  Project 

105 

57 

0 

120 

IFOC/ 

Remediation  Cost  Guide  for  Hardrock  lAML  sites 

0 

83 

0 

100 

IFOCWFOC/ 

Analysis  of  Mining  Law  Reform  Impacts 

188 

367 

0 

100 

MAFO/ 

Cost  Assessment  of  Alternative  Environmental 
Technology 

171 

367 

0 

367 

MAFO/ 

Cost  Estimating  System  (CES  2.0) 

238 

129 

0 

140 

WFOC/ 

International  Mine  Cost  Database  -  Emerging  Economies 

490 

0 

0 

0 

MAFO/ 

Potential  Supply  Analysis 

193 

80 

0 

100 

WHO/ 

1126 

537 

0 

550 

AFOCIFOCMAFO/ 

Mineral  Resource/  Resen/e  Classification  Systems 

0 

135 

0 

0 

MAFO/ 

MAS/ADIT  Database  -  Status  Update 

238 

230 

100 

200 

MAFO/  Denver 

Advanced  Materials  -  Industrial  Ecology,  Use  Trends  and 
Losses 

0 

268 

0 

268 

MAFO/ 

Advanced  Materials  -  Intermaterial  Competition  Analyses 

360 

0 

0 

360 

MAFO/ 

Advanced  Materials  -  Regional  Flow,  Great  Lakes 
Region 

0 

215 

0 

215 

MAFO/ 

Advanced  Materials  -  Spafial  Analysis,  Regional  Use 
Trends 

0 

67 

0 

100 

MAFO/ 

Advanced  Materials  -  Use  Studies 

177 

0 

0 

0 

MAFO/ 

Ecosystem-  based  Regl.  and  Mining  Industry 

485 

447 

0 

400 

MAFO/ 

173 

150 

50 

300 

WFOC/ Denver 
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Minerals  Information  Projects 
Continued 

FY 
1994 

FY 

1995 

FY  1996 
Request 

Cost  to 
Continue 

Performed 
Nowr/Proposed 

Mining  Environmental  Audits 

94 

0 

0 

125 

MAPO/ 

Pollution  Prevention  in  Mining  Database 

124 

0 

0 

0 

MAPO/ 

RCRA  Cost  Analysis 

183 

0 

0 

0 

MAPO/ 

Water/RCRA/CERCLA  Studies 

103 

100 

0 

100 

MAPO/ Denver 

USPS  Upper  Koyukuk  Watershed,  AK  Mineral 
Assessment 

142 

45 

0 

500 

AFOC/ 

NEPA  Review  and  Issue  Analysis 

856 

767 

0 

800 

AFOC.IFOCWFOC 

S&T  Agreement  -  U.S/Czecho-slovakia 

38 

38 

0 

50 

WDC/ 

USPS  Chugach/  Tongass  NF,  AK  lAML  Assessment 

140 

250 

0 

250 

AFOC/ 

USPS  Gunnison  "3"  NP,  CO  Mineral/IAML  Assessment 

0 

631 

0 

400 

IFOC/ 

USPS  Helena  NP,  MT  Mineral  Assessment 

284 

0 

0 

0 

WFOC/ 

USPS  Klamath  -  Trinity  NF,  CA/OR  Mineral/  lAML 
Assessment 

0 

241 

0 

400 

WFOC/ 

USPS  Nez  Perce  NP,  ID  Assessment 

97 

470 

100 

300 

WFOC/Denver 

USPS  Prescott  NF,  AZ  Assessment 

634 

279 

0 

100 

IFOC/ 

USPS  Salmon  NP,  ID  Mi-neral/IAML  Assessment 

103 

508 

150 

350 

WFOC/Denver 

USPS  Tongass  NP  Sitka  -  Hoonah  Ranger  District,  AK 
MineraWAML  Assessment 

161 

300 

0 

750 

AFOC/ 

USPS  Wenatchee  NP,  WA  Mineral  Assessment 

487 

100 

0 

250 

WFOC/Denver 

AFOC    Alaska  Field  Operations  Center,  Anchorage  and  Juneau, 

IFOC      Intermountain  Field  Operations  Center,  Denver,  CO 

WFOC  Western  Field  Operations  Center,  Spokane,  WA 

MAPO    Minerals  Availability  Field  Office.  Denver,  CO 

Denver  Consolidated  Field  Facility,  Denver  CO 

BLM       Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Department  of  the  Interior 

NPS       National  Park  Sennce,  Department  of  the  Interior 

USPS    Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agriculture 

MAS      Minerals  Availbility  System 

RCRA   Resource  Conservation  Recovery  Act 

NEPA    National  Environmental  Policy  Act 

RA        Resource  Area 

NF         National  Forest 

Note:  If  a  significant  number  of  these  projects  were  continued,  it  could  be 
decisions. 
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Generic  Center  for  Respirable  Dust 

What  work  is  currently  performed  by  the  Generic  Center  for  Respirable  Dust? 

This  genoric  center  currently  is  administering  30  projects  at  five  universities  on 
coal  and  diesel  particulates  in  coal  mine  atmospheres.  Research  includes  the 
development  of  more  refined  dust  sampling  equipment,  the  characterization  of 
airborne  dusts  and  analysis  for  surface-active  components,  correlation  of  dust 
nature  with  effect  on  lung  function,  engineering  measures  to  reduce  dust  exposure 
of  miners,  the  effect  of  respirable  dusts  on  cell  biochemistry  in  vivo  and  in  vitro, 
and  statistical  studies  of  miners  and  unexposed  cohorts.  A  complete  list  of 
projects  undeoA^ay  may  be  found  in  The  1995  Report  on  the  Mineral  Institute 
Program. 

Why  have  you  proposed  to  eliminate  funding  for  this  center  in  fiscal  year 
1996  instead  of  continuing  to  phase  out  funding  as  we  have  been  for  the  last 
couple  of  years?  ($1.7  million  in  '95) 

Funding  for  the  Generic  Center  for  Respirable  Dust  was  eliminated  for  several 
reasons.  First,  the  authorization  for  specific  fiscal  year  expenditures  under  the 
Mineral  Institute  Program,  which  includes  the  Generic  Centers,  expired  on 
September  30,  1 994,  and  was  not  renewed.  The  funding  at  the  Generic  Centers 
was  planned  to  be  phased  out  in  FY  1998.  In  addition,  the  primary  objective  of  the 
research  at  the  Generic  Centers  is  to  conduct  research.  However,  academic 
research  projects  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  the  need  for  graduate  students  to 
complete  degree  requirements  within  a  few  years  and  leads  to  a  limited  research 
focus.  Thus,  the  Generic  Centers  cannot  provide  the  continuity  necessary  to 
address  longer  term  national  issues.  These  issues  are  more  satisfactorily 
conducted  by  the  Bureau,  which  has  a  cadre  of  committed  career  researchers. 
Thus,  this  short-term  research  is  of  a  lower  priority  than  Bureau  in-house  research 
that  addresses  more  long-term  national  problems. 


Other  Health  Research  Reductions 

You  propose  to  terminate  radiation  research  for  metal  and  nonmetal  mines 
(-$350,000).  How  big  a  problem  is  radiation  in  mining? 

Approximately  six  underground  metal  and  nonmetal  mines  from  a  population  of  200 
have  radiation  levels  that  require  MSHA  inspections  four  times  per  year  due  to 
elevated  levels.  Nonmetal  surface  mines  that  have  high  radiation  levels  are 
subject  to  Environmental  Protection  Agency  regulations.  Radiation  issues  in 
underground  coal  mines  have  not  been  evaluated. 
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What  has  your  research  in  this  area  focused  on  to  date? 

Research  has  focused  on  reducing  the  exposure  levels  in  the  underground  metal 
and  nonmetal  mines  where  Federal  inspections  are  required  four  times  a  year, 
rather  than  once  a  year.  Research  is  conducted  in  collaborative  mine  projects  that 
seek  to  determine  radiation  sources  and  techniques  to  control  them. 

What  would  it  cost  to  continue  this  research  on  schedule  in  fiscal  year  1996? 

Funding  of  $350,000  would  be  required  in  FY  1996  to  continue  this  cooperative 
program  with  industry.  The  private  sector  provides  in-kind  services  by  contributing 
facilities,  equipment,  and  personnel. 

What  w/ork  have  you  done  on  exhaust  emissions  research  and  why  are  you 
reducing  funding  for  this  work  in  fiscal  year  1996?  (budget  p.  33;  -$400,000) 

Diesel  emission  research  has  developed  a  sampler  capable  of  measuring  the 
diesel  soot  in  mines.  Research  is  continuing  to  develop  filters,  catalysts,  and  fuel 
modifications  to  reduce  diesel  exhaust  emissions  emitted  from  engines  used  in 
underground  mines.  The  research  is  being  reduced  to  focus  on  higher  priority 
coal-dust  monitoring  and  control.  This  funding  reduction  could  delay  the 
promulgation  of  standards  to  control  worker  exposure  to  diesel  emissions  and 
enforcement  of  these  standards. 


Safety  Research 

What  wori<  is  cun-ently  perfonned  by  the  Generic  Mineral  Technology  Center 
for  Mine  Safety  and  Environmental  Technology? 

This  generic  center  currently  is  administering  20  projects  at  1  3  universities. 
Research  includes  ground  control  in  multiseam,  permafrost,  or  longwall 
environments,  mine  design  for  rock  stability  and  subsidence  avoidance,  methane 
emission  and  ventilation  design,  and  blasting  procedures.  A  complete  list  of 
projects  underway  may  be  found  in  The  1995  Report  on  the  Mineral  Institute 
Program. 
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Is  it  worthwhile  research?  Please  explain. 

Yes,  the  research  at  the  Generic  Mineral  Technology  Center  for  Mine  Safety  and 
Environmental  Technology  is  worthwhile.  The  primary  objective  of  the  Generic 
Centers  is  to  conduct  research.  However,  academic  research  projects  are 
selected  on  the  basis  of  the  need  for  graduate  students  to  complete  degree 
requirements  within  a  few  years.  This  leads  to  a  steady  graduate  student  turnover 
rate.  Thus,  the  Generic  Centers  cannot  provide  the  continuity  necessary  to 
address  longer  term  national  issues.  These  issues  are  more  satisfactorily 
conducted  by  the  Bureau,  which  has  a  cadre  of  career  researchers. 

If  funding  for  this  effort  is  eliminated  to  what  extent  will  this  research 
continue?  (budget  p.  37;  -$800,000) 

Research  currently  underway  would  be  completed  with  funds  already  appropriated. 

Of  the  $600,000  reduction  for  rock  bursts  and  roof  supports  research,  how 
much  is  for  rock  bursts  and  how  much  is  for  roof  supports?  What  projects 
are  affected  by  this  reduction  and  how  is  each  of  them  affected? 

The  project  Innovative  Rock  Burst  control  ($350,000)  will  be  terminated.  Mobile 
Roof  Support  Monitoring  ($250,000)  will  be  terminated.  Terminating  the  Innovative 
Rock  Burst  Control  project  will  mean  the  Bureau  of  Mines  will  no  longer  be 
conducting  research  in  the  hazards  of  rock  bursts.  The  Mobile  Roof  Support 
Monitoring  project  determines  the  ground  stress  conditions  developed  during 
retreat  mining  operations.  The  information  gleaned  from  this  terminated  project, 
when  factored  into  mine  design  and  remedial  ground  support,  may  have  reduced 
underground  injuries  associated  with  the  most  hazardous  mining  method. 

Please  explain  the  decrease  of  $192,000  for  ground  control  sensor 
technology?  What  are  you  doing  now  and  how  will  that  change  as  a  result 
of  the  decrease  in  funding? 

An  ultrasound  acoustic  emission  (UAE)  sensor  has  been  identified  as  having 
potential  for  assessing  structural  stability  of  underground  mines.  As  a  result  of  the 
funding  decrease,  the  field  evaluation  of  the  UAE  sensor  will  not  be  performed. 
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What  are  you  doing  now  to  investigate  mining  hazards  and  why  do  you 
propose  to  terminate  that  program?  (budget  p.  37;  -$553,000) 

Work  to  be  reduced  includes  injury  risks  at  surface  mines  ($553,000).  This  work 
currently  addresses  injuries  and  fatalities  resulting  from  the  use  of  haulage 
equipment,  injuries  to  maintenance  workers,  and  human  factors  contribution  to 
injury  at  surface  mines.  Overall  reduced  funding  levels  require  a  focusing  of 
resources  to  address  priority  issues.  Injuries  at  surface  mines  occur  at  a  rate  that 
is  one  fourth  that  of  underground  coal  mines.  Therefore,  remaining  efforts 
addressing  maintenance-  and  human  factors-related  injuries  will  focus  on 
underground  coal  mines.  The  remaining  work  at  surface  mines  will  focus  on  the 
use  of  surface-powered  haulage.  This  has  been  identified  by  MSHA  and  industry 
groups  as  the  number-one  safety  priority  at  surface  operations.  Work  to  be 
terminated  includes  current  research  to  develop  roof  drilling  technology  that  will 
allow  operation  of  roof  drills  for  bolting  in  coal  mines  to  be  done  from  a  safer 
location  by  removing  the  operator  from  the  most  hazardous  locations.  Additionally, 
current  work  on  development  of  safer  haulage  systems  using  innovative 
technologies,  such  as  the  coal-air-hydrohoist  and  magnetic  levitation  haulage 
systems,  which  eliminate  the  hazards  associated  with  conventional  belt  or  rail 
haulage,  will  be  terminated. 

What  have  you  done  in  the  area  of  autonomous  mining  equipment  and  what 
impact  will  a  reduction  of  $731,000  have  on  that  work? 

The  computer-assisted  mining  program  has  been  focused  on  developing 
technologies  that  will  allow  innovative  mining  systems  to  be  developed.  These 
systems,  if  implemented,  could  reduce  the  exposure  of  workers  to  the  hazardous 
conditions  experienced  with  the  current  generation  of  underground  coal  mining 
equipment.  Exposure  to  hazards  such  as  roof  falls,  respirable  dust,  noise,  fires, 
and  explosions  could  be  either  eliminated  or  greatly  mitigated.  This  could  be  done 
by  relocating  the  workers  from  the  immediate  face  area  where  the  mining 
equipment  is  actively  working,  to  a  safe  area. 

Advanced  computer,  robotics,  and  sensor  technology  is  being  developed  under  the 
current  research.  The  specific  emphasis  has  been  on  the  development  of 
computer  architectures,  visualization  systems,  coal  interface  sensors,  navigation 
sensors,  and  proof-of-concept  equipment  prototyping  that  will  allow  coal  mining 
machines,  coal  haulage  systems,  and  roof  bolting  systems  to  be  operated  by 
workers  in  safe  areas. 

Many  navigation  sensors  have  been  successfully  developed  and  commercialized 
as  spin-offs  of  the  computer-assisted  mining  program.  In  addition,  several  coal 
interface  sensors  are  very  close  to  commercial  development.  Several  CRADAs 
have  been  signed  with  mining  equipment  manufacturers  to  transfer  this  technology 
to  the  mining  industry.  The  funding  reduction  will  delay  the  development  and 
commercialization  of  the  roof  bolting  technology  by  several  years.  This,  in  turn, 
will  delay  the  completion  of  the  computer-assisted  mining  program,  since  an 
automated  roof  bolter  is  an  integral  part  of  the  computer-assisted  mining  system. 
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Disaster  Prevention 

How  big  a  problem  are  fires  in  mining? 

From  1978  to  1993,  an  average  of  10  fires  requiring  MSHA  investigation  (lasting 
longer  than  30  minutes  and/or  causing  injury  and  damage)  occurred  each  year. 
Seventeen  of  these  fires  during  this  time  internal  caused  30  fatalities  and  43 
injuries.  A  major  fire,  severe  enough  to  force  workers  to  evacuate  the  mine,  occurs 
at  least  once  a  year. 

What  types  of  research  have  you  focused  on  in  fire  prevention? 

In  the  area  of  fire  prevention,  research  has  focused  on  inhibiting  sulfide  fires  and 
spontaneous  combustion,  modeling  fire  behavior  for  safer  mine  design,  and 
assessing  theflammability  of  mine  materials,  such  as  conveyor  belting  and  wood 
roof  supports. 

What  impact  will  a  reduction  of  $507,000  have  on  your  fire  prevention 
research  program?  (budget  p.  39) 

Efforts  to  control  hazards  of  electrical  installations,  a  major  cause  of  mine  fires,  will 
be  significantly  reduced.  Efforts  to  model  fire  behavior  in  underground  mines  and 
investigations  of  sulfide  fires  will  be  discontinued.  Accurate  models  of  fire 
behavior  are  critical  to  designing  adequate  suppression  systems  and  escapeways. 
Sulfide  fires  often  occur  in  inactive  mine  areas.  A  thorough  understanding  of  these 
fires  is  necessary  for  devising  techniques  to  prevent  their  occurrence. 
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Environmental  Remediation 

Research  on  the  remediation  of  contaminated  drainage  is  one  of  the  very  few 
programs  which  receives  an  increase  in  your  budget  request?  What  more 
will  you  be  able  to  do  in  fiscal  year  1996  with  an  increase  of  $823,000  and  10 
FTEs?  (budget  p.  54) 

The  inaeased  funding  in  the  Remediation  of  Contaminated  Drainage  Element  will 
accelerate  the  development  of  new  technologies  and  demonstration  of  a  system 
approach  to  solving  mineral-related  contamination  problems  at  land  managed  by 
other  Interior  bureaus  and  other  Federal  and  state  agencies.  The  increase  will 
provide  matching  funds  for  proposed  work  under  the  Environmental  Technology 
Initiative  administered  by  EPA.  A  proposal  has  been  submitted  jointly  with  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  to  the  EPA's  ETI  to  take  advantage  of  the  expertise  of  both 
agencies  to  address  the  Administration's  goal  of  improved  environmental  quality 
and  reduce  impacts  on  fish  and  wildlife  resulting  from  surface  and  ground  water 
contamination  contributed  by  mine  sites  located  on  public  land,  especially  those 
managed  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

At  what  level  was  the  National  Mine  Land  Reclamation  Center  funded  in  fiscal 
year  1995  and  why  is  no  funding  proposed  for  this  program  in  fiscal  year 
19967  (budget  p.  57) 

The  FY  1995  funding  for  the  National  Mine  Land  Reclamation  Center  was  $1.5 
million  out  of  a  total  of  $6.5  million  for  the  Bureau's  entire  Mineral  Institutes 
Program.  Support  for  all  GMTCs  is  determined  on  a  competitive  basis.  The 
Bureau's  program  of  university-conducted  research  has  always  been  seen  by  the 
Bureau  as  a  transition  activity  to  establish  these  universities  as  self-sustaining 
research  operations.  The  National  Mine  Land  Reclamation  Center  has  been  one 
of  the  more  successful  of  these  operations  in  terms  of  attracting  outside  support 
and  cooperation.  The  Bureau  had  been  moving  toward  phasing  out  Federal 
support  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1 998.  The  reductions  in  the  Bureau's  budget 
made  it  necessary  to  accelerate  this  timetable. 
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Contaminated  Material  Treatment  Technology 

The  budget  proposal  to  reduce  funding  for  contaminated  treatment 
technology  research  by  one  third  implies  that  the  Department  has  not  been 
convinced  by  the  Committee's  urging.  Would  you  comment  on  that 
observation.  ($5.7  million  in  '96;  $8.4  million  in  '95  »  budget  p.  41  and  66) 

The  restructuring  of  the  Bureau's  research  associated  with  our  internal  Program 
Review  created  a  new  program  activity-Environmental  Remediation,  which  has 
five  new  elements.  These  include  Inactive/Abandoned  Mine  Inventory-Site 
Characterization,  Remediation  of  Contaminated  Drainage,  Restoration  of 
Hazardous  Mineral  Sites,  Technology  Base  for  Sound  Mining  Regulations,  and 
Contaminated  Material  Treatment  Technology.  The  worl<  that  was  done  formerly 
under  the  Environmental  Technology/Hazardous  Waste  Treatment  Technology 
element  has  been  reallocated  to  fit  the  charters  of  the  new  areas  of  emphasis.  As 
a  result,  many  former  Hazardous  Waste  Treatment  Technology  projects  now 
appear  elsewhere  in  the  program.  For  example,  the  Inactive/Abandoned  Mine 
Inventory-Site  Characterization  element  is  now  the  home  of  the  characterization 
research.  Restoration  of  Hazardous  Mineral  Sites  now  houses  those  projects  that 
deal  with  the  remediation  of  hazardous  mineral  sites,  etc. 

What  projects  v\/ill  be  eliminated  or  scaled  back  by  this  reduction? 

Much  of  the  presumed  "reduction"  is  the  result  of  the  reallocation  of  work  across 
the  new  program  stmcture.  The  following  are  project  changes  associated  with  this 
element  for  FY  1996.  Bureau  support  for  the  Mine  Waste  Generic  Center  in 
Nevada  will  be  eliminated.  Two  projects  of  interest  to  EPA  will  be  eliminated  or 
severely  scaled  back  for  a  savings  of  $450  thousand.  Additionally,  the  Bureau's 
work  on  the  Midnite  Mine  has  been  completed,  resulting  in  an  additional  decreased 
funding  requirement  of  almost  $2  million. 
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Midnite  Mine 

Why  are  you  terminating  your  work  on  remediation  at  the  Midnite  Mine  which 
is  an  inactive  uranium  mine  on  the  reservation  of  the  Spokane  Indian  Tribe 
in  Washington? 

We  are  in  the  process  of  completing  successfully  the  program  of  work  that  we 
originally  proposed.  In  the  FY  1994  appropriations  language,  the  USBM  was 
directed  by  the  Congress  to  study  alternatives  for  treatment  of  radioactive  water, 
disposal  of  treatment  residues,  and  other  technical  data  collection  for  overall  site 
reclamation  needed  to  solve  the  environmental  problems  at  Midnite  Mine.  USBM 
studies  were  designed  to  answer  specific  questions  regarding  water  treatment, 
such  as  what  alternatives  or  pre-treatments  are  there  to  the  current  water 
treatment  system  that  can  reduce  regulated  disposal  needs.  Studies  also  were 
designed  to  provide  basic  information  that  is  necessary  to  review  any  proposed 
reclamation  plans  and  to  determine  what  further  technical  information  must  be 
gathered  to  prepare  a  reclamation  plan.  Current  studies  were  designed  to  be 
completed  in  a  two-year  period  to  provide  other  DOI  agencies  with  the  above 
information.  The  USBM  intends  to  report  on  these  studies  in  early  FY  1 996.  Thus 
far,  the  Bureau  has  produced  the  following: 

►  An  analysis  of  the  reactivity  of  the  most  voluminous  sources  of 
potential  capping  materials. 

►  An  analysis  of  the  historical  radiation  d  jta  and  the  installation  of 
monitoring  equipment. 

►  An  analysis  of  the  site  hydrology. 

►  The  compilation  of  historical  data  about  the  site  and  the  assembly  of 
a  Geographical  Information  System  to  allow  interested  parties 
access  to  this  information. 

►  A  conceptual  cost  estimate  of  the  costs  of  reclamation  using  two 
scenarios  to  help  with  scoping  the  Environmental  Impact  Statement. 

►  A  screening  of  1 7  potential  alternative  water  treatment  technologies 
and  the  selection  of  two  technologies  for  scale  up  to  process- 
development  scale  and  testing  by  May  1995. 
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2.  What  departmental  bureau  currently  has  the  lead  on  this  project  and  what  is 
being  done? 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  has  the  lead  at  the  Midnite  Mine  and 
should  be  consulted  on  the  status  of  the  work.  On  February  28,  1995,  the  Tribal 
Council  Chairman  of  the  Spokane  Tribe  sent  a  letter  to  Secretary  Babbitt 
commending  the  USBM  response  to  the  tribe's  request  for  site  risk-characterization 
and  remediation-technology  assessment  at  the  Midnite  Mine. 

3.  What  would  you  do  if  you  were  to  stay  involved  in  the  program  in  fiscal  year 
1996  and  what  would  it  cost?  How  does  that  compare  with  fiscal  year  1995 
funding? 

In  performing  technical  studies  at  the  Midnite  Mine  site,  the  USBM  has  identified 
many  areas  that  could  benefit  from  further  work  to  assist  in  reclamation  planning. 
We  intend  to  discuss  these  ideas  at  the  Spring  1995  meeting  of  the  interagency 
technical  working  group  that  includes  the  BLM,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and 
others  with  an  interest  in  this  site.  Some  of  these  possible  areas  of  operation  may 
disappear  or  be  modified  because  of  those  discussions.  These  areas  and  their 
estimated  costs  are: 

►  Waste  Rock.  Uranium  mobility  at  the  site  needs  to  be  studied  to 
determine  how  to  prevent  leaching  from  the  waste  rocks.  ($250,000) 

►  Hvdrogeology.  Long-term,  drawdown-recharge  tests  may  need  to  be 
performed  on  Pit  2  and  other  locations  critical  to  reclamation,  such 
as  the  vicinity  of  Pits  3  and  4,  or  at  the  south  end  of  the  mine. 
Hydraulic  boundaries  need  to  be  established  by  drilling  bedrock  east 
of  the  mine  site.  ($650,000) 

►  Groundwater  Radiochemistrv.  Initial  radiochemical  samples  collected 
at  some  wells  and  seeps  at  the  site  showed  elevated  levels  of 
radioactivity.  Because  of  the  dry  season  when  they  were  collected, 
some  seeps  and  wells  produced  no  water  for  testing,  therefore  the 
USBM  would  like  to  complete  another  round  of  samples  that  would 
include  all  well  and  seep  locations.  ($100,000) 

The  total  cost  for  all  studies  in  FY  1996  would  be  about  1  million  dollars.  The  work 
would  be  conducted  at  the  Salt  Lake  City,  Twin  Cities,  and  Pittsburgh  Research 
Centers. 
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Pollution  Prevention  and  Control 

How  can  you  afford  to  eliminate  your  work  on  mining  technology  for  future 
resources?  What  are  you  doing  in  this  area  now?  (budget  p.  73) 

Many  aspects  of  a  program  are  eliminated  when  the  program  is  faced  with  a 
significant  budgetary  reduction.  Mining  technology  research  for  future  resources 
was  weighed  against  the  need  for  work  related  to  the  in  situ  mineral  recovery 
program.  The  in  situ  mineral  recovery  was  determined  to  be  a  higher  priority, 
because  it  ranges  from  fundamental  studies  to  cost-shared  field  demonstrations. 
However,  the  USBM  continues  to  carry  out  research  aimed  at  changing  how  the 
U.S.  will  mine  for  its  mineral  needs  in  the  future.  The  current  approach  of  mining 
technology  research  is  to  rethink  and  retool  mining  techniques  so  that  mineral 
extraction  is  done  with  minimal  surface  disturbance  and  waste. 

What  will  be  the  impact  of  reducing  your  in-place  leaching  program  and 
biotechnology  research? 

The  loss  of  funding  will  delay  the  development  of  new,  environmentally  acceptable 
leaching  systems  for  low-grade  ore  bodies  of  copper  and  gold,  such  as  we  have 
in  the  United  States.  It  will  also  mean  a  substantial  loss  of  technical  expertise  in 
the  two  areas. 

(a)  What  are  you  doing  in  the  area  of  technology  development  to  minimize  the 
environmental  impact  of  minerals  processing?  (b)  How  will  that  work  be 
affected  by  the  proposed  budget  reduction? 

(a)  Minimizing  the  environmental  impact  of  minerals  production  is  the  aim  of  the 
entire  Pollution  Prevention  and  Control  program.  Examples  of  specific  research 
include: 

►  Reducing  the  need  for  land  disturbance  and  eliminating  the 
excavation  of  overburden  and  production  of  large  volumes  of  waste 
through  in  situ  mineral  extraction  technologies,  such  as  the  Bureau's 
Casa  Grande  field  demonstration. 

►  Reducing  harmful  waste  products  through  more  complete  metal 
recovery  from  process  solutions,  using  new  sensors  and  intelligent 
control  techniques. 
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•-  Reducing  the  volumes  and  toxicity  of  wastes  that  require  disposal  by 

recovering  additional  metal  values,  such  as  scandium,  tantalum,  and 
zirconium  from  currently  discarded  residues,  and  isolating 
naturally-occurring  radioactive  components  for  controlled  disposal. 

►  Developing  nontoxic  materials  such  as  thiosulfate  in  gold  recovery 
and  solvents  for  use  in  the  copper  industry. 

(b)  The  proposed  reductions  in  the  Pollution  Prevention  and  Control  program  will 
result  in  loss  of  expertise  and  ability  to  perform  long-term  research  required  to 
sustain  a  flow  of  new  technologies  and  their  industrial  applications. 

(a)  How  valuable  is  the  work  you  are  doing  on  sustainable  minerals  use?  (b) 
What  results  have  you  achieved  in  this  program?  (c)  What  is  the  impact  of 
a  $1,100,000  reduction  to  this  research  effort? 

(a)  The  Sustainable  Minerals  Use  program  consists  of  research  on  recycling, 
waste  minimization  in  the  minerals  industry,  life  cycle  analysis,  and  materials  flow. 

(b)  Research  accomplishments  that  have  resulted  in  new  businesses  and 
reduction  of  wastes  sent  to  landfills  include: 

►  A  recovery  process  for  platinum,  rhodium,  palladium  from  automobile 
catalysts  was  commercialized  in  Massachusetts.  Before  this  process, 
most  of  the  used  automobile  catalysts  were  sent  overseas  for 
precious  metal  recovery,  increasing  the  Nation's  dependence  on 
foreign  imports.  The  United  States  imports  94  percent  of  its  platinum 
needs. 

►  A  waste  material  from  the  steel  industry,  currently  sent  to  landfills, 
was  demonstrated  to  be  a  source  for  the  Nation's  flake  graphite 
needs,  currently  met  by  imports  worth  $34  million  per  year.  The 
USBM-developed  technology  to  recover  flake  graphite  was  piloted 
by  a  steel  company. 

►  Barriers  to  recycling  were  identified,  and  an  industry  group  involving 
manufacturers,  material  suppliers,  and  recyclers  was  established  to 
address  ways  to  eliminate  the  barriers. 

►  Life  cycle  analysis  of  the  automobile  was  undertaken  with  the  three 
domestic  manufacturers  and  their  suppliers.  This  study  is  intended 
to  produce  a  guide  to  make  material  choices  for  the  new  generation 
of  light-weight  vehicles. 
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►  A  study  of  the   regional  flow  of  commodities  was  begun   in 

cooperation  with  the  Materials  Board  of  the  Council  of  Great  Lakes 
Governors.  This  study  is  intended  to  help  the  Materials  Board 
identify  opportunities  for  joint  procurement  by  the  involved  states  to 
enhance  secondary  recovery  while  maintaining  a  high  level  of 
employment.  This  study  already  has  determined  potential  savings 
to  State  Governments  of  $16  million  in  reduced  landfill  costs  alone. 

The  value  of  materials  recycling  technology  is  a  reduced  need  for  virgin  materials 
and  a  reduction  in  the  overall  environmental  costs  of  utilizing  a  given  material. 

(c)  The  $1,110,000  reduction  will  result  in  cancellation  of  planned  research  to 
develop  technology  for  recycling  large  volumes  of  furnace  refractories  used  in  the 
steel  industry,  the  discontinuation  of  research  to  recycle  titanium  scrap,  and  the 
discontinuation  of  the  development  of  standards  for  nonaerospace  use  of 
secondary  titanium. 

How  much  of  the  reduction  for  pollution  prevention  and  control  research  is 
for  each  of  the  mineral  institute  programs;  comminution,  marine  minerals, 
and  pyrometallurgy? 

The  Bureau's  proposed  budget  includes  a  total  reduction  of  $1.8  million  for 
pollution  prevention  and  control  research  work  originally  planned  for  the  Mineral 
Institutes  program.  The  proposed  reduction  for  each  element: 

Element  Reduction 

Comminution  $     600,000 

Marine  Minerals  $     400,000 

Pyrometallurgy  $     800.000 

Total  Decrease  $1  ,800,000 


Casa  Grande 

1.        What  is  the  status  of  the  Casa  Grande  in-situ  copper  leaching  project? 

Geologic  and  hydrologic  characterization  of  the  test  site  have  been  completed.  An 
Aquifer  Protection  Permit  has  been  obtained  from  the  Arizona  Department  of 
Environmental  Quality.  The  Bureau  has  completed  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  process  by  preparing  an  Environmental  Assessment  and  concluding 
with  a  Finding  of  No  Significant  Impact.  The  project  now  has  all  environmental 
approvals  to  proceed. 
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When  will  the  plant  be  constructed  and  in  operation? 

A  ground  breaking  ceremony  took  place  in  January  1 995  to  start  construction.  The 
required  wells  are  in  place  and  fabrication  of  the  solvent  extraction-electrowinning 
plant  and  other  surface  facilities  has  begun.  The  plant  is  expected  to  be  in 
operation  by  the  end  of  November  1995. 

What  is  the  funding  history  of  this  project?  Please  provide  year-by-year 
details  for  the  record,  including  the  industry  cost  share. 

The  funding  history  for  each  year  of  the  cooperative  agreement  with  the  Santa 
Cruz  Joint  Venture  is  shown  in  the  table  below.  The  contract  column  is  the  funding 
appropriated  by  Congress  for  field  research/plant  construction  at  the  Santa  Cruz 
site.  The  USBM  column  is  the  Federal  funding  appropriated  for  Bureau  in-house 
research  in  support  of  the  field  project.  The  industry  column  is  the  funding 
provided  by  the  Santa  Cruz  Joint  Venture  for  research  at  the  site 


Year 

Contract 

USBM 

Federal 

Industry 

1988 

$2,500,000 

$1,000,000 

$3,500,000 

$518,240 

1989 

$3,000,000 

$500,000 

$3,500,000 

$307,029 

1990 

$5,000,000 

$500,000 

$5,500,000 

$2,422,398 

1991 

$2,700,000 

$1,250,000 

$3,950,000 

$846,000 

1992 

$950,000 

$500,000 

$1,450,000 

$247,667 

1993 

$1,000,000 

$750,000 

$1,750,000 

$313,333 

1994 

$1,000,000 

$1,000,000 

$2,000,000 

$313,333 

1995 

$200,000 

$500,000 

$700,000 

$62,667 

Total 

$16,350,000 

$6,000,000 

$22,350,000 

$5,030,667 
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What  are  the  potential  benefits  of  this  technology? 

If  in  situ  mining  technology  is  successful,  the  following  benefits  to  society  will  be 
realized  when  compared  to  conventional  open  pit  and  underground  copper  mining: 

►  The  environment  is  better  protected,  because  there  are  no  open  pits, 
rock  waste  dumps,  tailing  ponds  to  produce  acid  mine  drainage,  or 
any  other  physical  hazards  or  visual  impacts. 

►  In  situ  is  less  energy  intensive  and  less  costly,  because  ore  does  not 
have  to  be  blasted,  loaded,  hoisted,  hauled,  crushed  and  ground. 

►  In  situ  mining  is  safer,  because  workers  are  not  required  to  be 
underground  or  work  with  explosives.  Ore  is  not  being  moved  with 
heavy  equipment  or  conveyors.  In  1993,  the  fatal  injury  rate  was 
about  .12  in  underground  metal  and  nonmetal  mining.  This  was  more 
than  twice  the  fatal  injury  rate  for  underground  coal  mining  for  this 
period. 

An  important  spin-off  application  for  this  technology  is  anticipated  in  the  area  of 
environmental  remediation  of  waste  sites.  As  Vice  President  Gore  noted  at  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Environmental  Technology,  the  environmental 
technology  industry  now  is  one  of  the  most  promising  sources  of  new,  sustainable, 
high-paying  jobs  in  the  United  States. 

What  funding  would  be  required  in  fiscal  year  1996  to  continue  this  project 
on  schedule?  Please  explain. 

Additional  contract  funding  of  $300,000  would  be  needed  for  research  work  at  the 
Santa  Cruz  site.  This  funding  would  be  used  to  complete  the  surface  test  facility 
commissioning  and  to  operate  the  in  situ  copper  mining  field  test  during  FY  1996. 

What  in-house  funding  is  necessary  to  continue  in-situ  leaching  research? 
How  does  that  compare  with  the  budget  request? 

Funding  of  $600,000  would  be  needed  for  the  Bureau's  in-house  research  to 
support  the  field  test.  This  funding  would  be  used  to  conduct  laboratory  research 
in  the  area  of  leach  solution  flow  control  and  to  provide  other 
technical/administrative  support,  including  data  collection  and  analysis.  In  FY 
1 996,  $400,000  was  requested  for  in-house  research  support  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
site. 
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Department  of  Energy  Funding  for  Environmental  Technology 

The  Department  of  Energy  programs  in  our  bill  stress  the  importance  of  the 
type  of  environmental  research  that  you  are  downsizing  or  eliminating  and 
DOE  has  increases  in  its  budget.  Why  is  the  DOE  work  in  this  area 
considered  to  be  more  valuable  than  the  Bureau  of  Mines  research? 

The  Department  of  Energy  (DOE)  faces  massive  cleanup  costs  for  its  facilities. 
Obviously,  DOE  considers  solutions  to  environmental  cleanup  to  be  a  high  priority. 
The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  and  its  parent,  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  also  face 
cleanup  costs  for  their  facilities,  but  not  currently  estimated  to  be  as  expensive  as 
DOE'S. 

If  the  Bureau  is  reducing,  and  in  some  cases  eliminating,  health  and  safety 
research,  why  should  it  continue  in  operation? 

The  size  of  an  agency  is  no  guarantee  of  quality  of  performance.  At  the  President's 
proposed  funding  level  for  FY  1996,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  continues  to 
produce  "value  for  money."  While  the  scope  of  our  activities  has  been  reduced, 
the  value  of  the  continuing  work  continues  unabated. 

The  Bureau  is  recognized,  both  nationally  and  internationally,  as  the  focal  point  for 
new  and  emerging  science  and  technology  in  the  minerals  field.  Since  entering 
competition  in  1978,  the  Bureau  has  won  32  "R&D  100"  Awards,  given  annually  by 
Research  &  Development  magazine  for  the  100  most  important  research 
innovations  of  the  year.  DOE,  with  the  largest  research  budget  and  most  awards, 
is  a  benchmark  for  Federal  research.  Only  four  DOE  labs  have  received  more  of 
these  awards  than  the  USBM.  This  is  a  significant  achievement,  given  the 
Bureau's  comparatively  small  research  budget.  The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
this  year  recognized  the  productivity  and  effectiveness  of  the  Bureau's  work. 

Why  couldn't  these  programs  be  integrated  with  the  efforts  at  the  Department 
of  Energy  or  eliminated  all  together? 

The  cost  of  doing  research  in  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  on  a  person-year  basis 
($50,000  to  $80,000  per  person  year)  is  several  times  lower  than  that  in  the 
Department  of  Energy  ($150,000  to  $300,000  per  person  year). 
Elimination  of  the  Bureau  would  sacrifice  the  skills  bought  and  paid  for  by  the 
taxpayers.  It  would  deprive  the  country  of  the  benefits  that  come  from  having  a 
tightly  integrated  source  of  technology  and  information  for  an  important  economic 
sector.  The  country  also  would  lose  the  spin-off  technologies  and  products  the 
Bureau  continues  to  develop. 
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At  what  funding  level  do  you  reach  a  point  where  it  is  not  worth  continuing 
as  a  separate  Bureau? 

At  any  given  level  of  funding,  the  women  and  men  of  the  Bureau  would  do  their 
utmost  to  provide  a  quality  product.  In  addition  to  its  productivity  and  cost- 
effectiveness,  the  Bureau  has  had  three  unqualified  opinions,  the  best  possible, 
on  its  financial  reports. 

Haven't  you  reached  that  point  essentially  in  your  fiscal  year  1996  budget 
request?  Please  explain. 

No,  we  are  following  our  priorities  and  focusing  available  resources  on  core 
responsibilities  that  will  continue  serving  the  Nation  into  the  21st  century. 


Minerals  Information 

You  propose  an  increase  of  $617,000  for  international  mineral  studies.  What 
specifically  will  you  be  doing  in  this  area?  (budget  p.  87) 

The  additional  $617,000  in  FY  1996  funding  will  be  used  for  the  following  three 
activities: 

►  The    USBM    will    assist    the    Department    of    the    Interior    in 

implementation  of  Executive  Order  12915,  "Federal  Implementation 
of  the  North  American  Agreement  on  Environmental  Cooperation", 
issued  on  May  13,  1994,  and  Executive  Order  12916, 
"Implementation  of  the  Border  Environmental  Cooperation 
Commission  (BECC)  and  the  North  American  Development  Bank 
(NADBank)"  of  May  13, 1994.  The  USBM  will  make  available  to  the 
Border  Environment  Cooperation  Commission  (BECC)  information 
on  current  or  past  mining  operations  in  the  U.S.-  Mexico  border  area, 
and  access  to  Bureau  expertise  on  mining  and  industrial  site 
assessment,  pollution  prevention  and  environmental  remediation. 

The  USBM,  as  a  member  of  DOI's  U.S.-  Mexico  Border  Field 
Coordinating  Committee,  will  provide  training  and  technical  support 
for  the  following  four  projects  identified  by  the  Committee; 

*  U.S.-Mexico  environmental  education/training 
Research  and  management  of  shared  water  resources 

*  San  Pedro  River  watershed  management 

*  Integration  of  economic/environmental  issues  along  Lower 
Rio  Grande  watershed 
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►  The    USBM    also    will    assist   the    office    of   the    U.S.    Trade 

Representative  (USTR)  in  evaluating  mining  related  environmental 
and  trade  issues  associated  with  inclusion  of  Chile  into  NAFTA,  and 
in  the  future,  of  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  other  Latin  American  countries 
negotiating  to  join  NAFTA  The  environmental  guidelines  used  must 
be  consistent  with  the  Executive  Order  1291 5.  In  Chile  and  several 
other  Latin  countries,  mining  is  the  dominant  sector  of  their  economy 
and  USBM  analysis  and  technical  advice  will  provide  essential 
background  support  to  USTR  in  their  trade  agreement  negotiations. 

Why  is  this  work  more  important  than  continuing  your  health  and  safety  and 
environmental  research  efforts? 

The  additional  FY  96  funding  for  international  mineral  studies  for  NAFTA  border 
work  is  directly  responsive  to  Administration  requirements  to  help  implement 
Executive  Order  12915,  the  North  American  Border  Environmental  Agreement.  It 
will  pemfiit  the  USBM  to  contribute  its  expertise  in  the  United  States,  Mexican,  and 
Canadian  mineral  industries  and  in  site  assessment  and  environmental 
remediation  to  the  implementation  of  this  agreement.  The  funding  will  also  support 
Interior  involvement  with  the  trilateral  Border  Environment  Coordination 
Commission  (BECC)  set  up  pursuant  to  NAFTA  and  as  required  under  Executive 
Order  12916  for  its  implementation. 

This  an  example  of  Interior's  policy  of  applying  good  science  to  solving  real 
wortd  problems.  The  Bureau's  environmental  and  health  and  safety  expertise 
will  also  be  integrated  into  its  team  approach  to  identifying  and  solving  border 
environmental  issues. 

In  the  U.S. -Mexico  border  area,  air  and  water  pollution  is  a  major  health  concern 
in  many  communities,  with  a  number  of  communities  lacking  adequate  water 
supply  and  sewer  systems.  The  USBM  will  assist  DOI's  U.S. -Mexico  border  field 
coordinating  committee  and  the  BECC  by  making  available  USBM  clean  up 
technology  and  expertise,  developed  over  the  past  eighty  years  to  address  the 
most  pressing  ctoss  border  environmental  problems.  There  will  be  both  short-term 
and  long-term  positive  impacts  in  terms  of  prevention  of  infectious  disease,  public 
health,  and  environmental  protection  and  cleanup.  In  fact,  this  is  a  real  opportunity 
for  the  USBM  to  prove  that  its  environmental  technologies  can  be  effectively  used 
for  both  mining  and  non-mining  environmental  (:lean-up  applications. 
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Mineral  Issues  Analysis 

What  projects  are  being  reduced  or  eliminated  by  the  reduction  of  $2,871  In 
Mineral  Issues  Analysis?  (budget  p.  91) 

Actual  reduction  in  program  funding  is  significantly  more  than  the  net  reduction  of 
$2,871,000,  because  estimated  closure  costs  for  Bureau  facilities  in  Alaska, 
Colorado,  and  Washington  State  are  included  in  the  total.  Of  the  $8.8  million 
requested,  $6.6  million  is  earmarked  for  center  closure  costs  and  severance  pay 
obligations,  leaving  $2.2  million  to  accomplish  program  activities.  To  accommodate 
both  reduction  and  closure,  25  planned  projects  are  eliminated  and  nine  funded 
at  reduced  levels.  Projects  continued  at  a  reduced  level  include: 

1 .  Nez  Perce  NF,  ID  Mineral  Assessment/IAML  Inventory 

2.  Salmon  NF,  ID  Mineral  Assessment/IAML  Inventory 

3.  Winnemucca/Surprise,  NV/CA  Mineral  Assessment/IAML  Inventory 

4.  Prescott  NF,  AZ  Mineral  Assessment/I/\ML  Inventory 

5.  MAS  D/B  Preservation 

6.  Clean  water  mineral  impact  analysis 

7.  RCRA  mineral  impact  analysis 

8.  Superfund  (CERCLA)  mineral  impact  analysis 

9.  Pollution  Prevention  mineral  analysis 

Planned  projects  for  which  no  funding  W\\\  be  provided  include: 

1 .  Toiyabe  NF,  NV  lAML  Inventory 

2.  Humboldt  River  Basin,  NV  Mineral  Assessment/IAML  Inventory 

3.  Lahontan,  RA,  NV  Mineral  Assessment/IAML  Inventory 

4.  Klamath  NF,  CA  Mineral  /Assessment 

5.  Shasta/Trinity  NFs,  CA  Mineral  Assessments 

6.  Siskiyou  NF,  CA  Mineral  Assessment 

7.  Tonto  NF,  AZ  lAML  Inventory 

8.  California  Desert  Conservation  Area  Mineral  /Assessment 

9.  Joshua  Tree  NP,  CA  l/\ML  Inventory 

1 0.  Eagle  Lake  RA,  CA  Mineral  Assessment 

1 1 .  Clear  Lake  RA,  CA  Mineral  Assessment 

12.  Folsom  RA,  CA  Mineral  /Assessments 

13.  Santa  Rosa  Mtn,  NCA,  CA  Mineral  Assessment 

14.  Gunnison  "3"  NF,  CO  Mineral  Assessment/IAML  Inventory 

15.  Forty-Mile-Black  River,  /AK  lAML  Inventory 

16.  Sitka-Hoona  District,  AK  Mineral  /Assessment/IAML  Inventory 

17.  Chugach/Tongass  NF,  AK  lAML  Inventory 

18.  Southern  Appalachian  Ecosystem  Project 

1 9.  Dillon  RA,  MT  Mineral  /Assessment 

20.  Headwaters  RA,  MT  Mineral  /Assessment 

21 .  Gamet  RA,  MT  Mineral  Assessment 

22.  Capital  Reef  NP,  UT  Mineral  /Assessments 

23.  Redding,  Areata,  &  Bakersfield  RA,  CA  Mineral  Assessments 

24.  MAS  Sample  set  evaluation  updates 

25.  Cost  Estimating  System  maintenance 
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What  projects  are  being  level-funded  or  increased  and  on  what  criteria  was 
the  decision  made  which  to  reduce  or  eliminate  and  which  to  increase? 

Under  the  planned  programmatic  reduction,  no  existing  Mineral  Issue  Analysis 
projects  are  being  level-funded  from  FY  1995  to  FY  1996.  All  existing  projects  are 
eliminated  or  reduced  except  one,  which  is  increased.  That  project  supports 
NAFTA-related  activities  along  the  U.S. -Mexico  border.  The  USBM's  NAFTA 
support  activities  will  focus  on  technical  and  economic  evaluations  of  what  past 
and  potential  mineral  development  might  do  to  affect  ecosystem  health  in  the  San 
Pedro  watershed. 

The  reductions  and  eliminations  of  funding  for  nearly  ail  the  Mineral  Issue  Analysis 
field  projects  implement  a  decision  to  terminate  all  USBM  mineral  assessments 
except  those  needed  to  help  resolve  priority  land-use  issues  or  supported  by 
reimbursable  funding  from  client  agencies.  In  addition,  provision  is  made  to 
maintain  only  a  minimum  capability  to  examine  the  impacts  of  proposed  legislation 
and  rulemaking  on  mineral  production.  The  one  project-level  increase  will  fund  the 
USBM's  commitment  to  an  interagency  task  force  to  provide  mineral  impact 
analysis  of  mining  and  mining-related  activities  on  ecosystems  in  the  San  Pedro 
watershed,  a  NAFTA  issue. 


Equal  Employment  Opportunity 

1.  Why  are  you  eliminating  your  EEO  office? 

The  USBM's  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  (EEO)  Office  will  not  be  eliminated. 
Under  Secretarial  Order  3184,  signed  on  December  30,  1994,  the  EEO  Office  and 
the  Personnel  Division  are  being  consolidated  to  form  the  USBM's  new  Human 
Resources  Division.  This  change  is  intended  to  implement  the  goal  of  the 
Administration  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  streamline  human  resource 
management. 

2.  What  staffing  reductions  are  associated  with  this  program? 

The  USBM's  FY  1 996  budget  request  calls  for  the  reduction  of  four  FTE  out  of  a 
total  of  10  currently  in  the  EEO  Office. 
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Please  explain  the  current  arrangement  and  how  these  functions  will  be 
handled  under  your  proposal  for  fiscal  year  1996. 

In  FY  1995,  the  EEC  Office  reports  to  the  Director.  This  office  implements 
affirmative  action;  evaluates  EEO  programs;  processes,  investigates,  and 
adjudicates  complaints;  develops  Special  Emphasis  and  Human  Resources 
programs,  and  directs  the  Women,  Minorities,  and  the  Disabled  program.  As 
stipulated  by  the  Secretarial  Order  cited  above  and  consistent  with  the 
recommendations  of  National  Performance  Review,  EEO  and  Personnel  are  being 
combined  within  a  new  Human  Resources  Division  within  the  Office  of 
Administration.  When  this  reorganization  is  complete,  the  combined 
Personnel/EEO  functions  of  the  Human  Resources  Division  will  play  a  more 
effective  and  efficient  role  within  in  the  newly  reshaped  Bureau.  The  head  of 
Human  Resources  already  is  a  member  of  the  Bureau  management  Council,  and 
human  resources  is  an  important  element  in  the  Bureau's  Strategic  Plan. 

Helium  Program 

What  have  you  done  to  improve  and  streamline  the  helium  program? 

In  accordance  with  the  guidelines  set  forth  by  the  National  Performance  Review, 
the  number  of  employees  in  the  helium  program  have  been  reduced,  and  certain 
operations  have  been  terminated.  The  Full  Time  Employment  (FTE)  authorization 
for  this  activity  was  lowered  from  224  to  1 94.  As  of  February  1 ,  1 995,  the  number 
of  employees  on  the  employment  rolls  was  1 80.  In  conjunction  with  this  reduction 
in  total  employment,  five  supervisory  positions  have  been  eliminated  as  a  start 
toward  achieving  lower  supervisory/employee  ratio  goals. 

As  of  July  1,  1994,  sales  of  Grade-A  helium  in  small  cylinders  was  terminated. 
This  operation  was  marginally  profitable  and  resulted  in  reduced  manpower 
requirements. 

The  issue  of  sales  of  crude  helium  from  the  reserve  is  under  study.  A 
determination  of  the  methods  of  sales,  frequency  of  sales,  and  volumes  to  be  sold 
needs  to  be  made.  Consideration  has  to  be  given  to  the  impact  of  these  sales  on 
price  of  helium  sold  by  private  industry. 

Contracts  for  storage  of  privately  owned  helium  in  Cliffside  Field  are  currently 
being  reviewed  with  the  goal  of  increasing  fees  charged  to  the  private  storers  to 
cover  all  costs  incurred  for  that  storage.  Negotiations  are  underway  to  accomplish 
that  goal. 
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A  contract  for  sale  of  federally  owned  helium  on  public  land  has  been  signed, 
giving  the  contractor  the  right  to  extract  helium  produced  with  the  natural  gas. 
Steps  are  being  taken  to  let  a  similar  contract  for  another  federally  owned 
gas-producing  area.  This  contract  will  allow  the  government  to  realize  revenue 
from  helium  that  is  currently  being  vented  to  the  atmosphere  as  the  natural  gas  is 
burned  for  fuel. 

A  standard  operating  procedure  (SOP)  was  developed  to  guide  the  Shipping 
Department  in  the  use  of  leased  trailers,  versus  USBM-owned  trailers,  in  order  to 
schedule  helium  deliveries  by  trailer  in  the  most  cost-efficient  manner. 

What  is  the  Administration's  long  term  plan  for  the  Helium  program? 

The  Administration's  long-term  plan  for  the  helium  program  will  include  the 
following  principal  features: 

►  Cease  production  and  sale  of  Grade-A  helium,  leaving  Federal 
customers  to  buy  their  helium  from  private  industry. 

►  Dispose  of  all  production,  refining,  and  sales  related  assets. 

►  Sell  crude  helium  from  the  helium  reserve  in  an  orderly  manner,  so 
as  not  to  be  unduly  disruptive  to  the  private  helium  industry. 

►  Continue  operation  of  the  helium  storage  system,  which  includes  the 
storage  field  and  the  pipeline  system,  for  storage  and  distribution  of 
both  government-owned  and  pnvately  owned  crude  helium. 
Negotiations  are  now  underway  to  increase  storage  revenue  from 
private  storers  to  cover  all  costs  related  to  private  helium  storage. 

►  Continue  to  administer  and  monitor  contracts  with  private  parties  for 
extraction  of  federally  owned  helium  from  public  lands. 

►  Eliminate  the  helium  debt  by  legislative  action  to  cancel  it. 

For  the  record  will  you  supply  a  brief  history  of  the  helium  program,  a 
discussion  of  its  relationship  to  the  appropriations  process,  and  an 
explanation  of  its  impact  on  the  deficit. 

Federal  Government  involvement  with  helium  production  began  with  World  War 
I,  when  the  Bureau  of  Mines  pioneered  its  production  and  use  As  a  result  of 
Bureau  research,  helium  is  used  in  lighter-than-air  craft,  such  as  blimps,  and 
mass-production  welding  for  industry.  Helium  is  used  to  carry  oxygen  to  the  lungs 
of  asthmatics.  It  plays  a  role  in  cancer  research.  Helium  is  used  to  cool  nuclear 
reactors,  and  it  controls  the  fuel  in  space  shuttles. 
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The  Bureau  was  the  only  significant  producer  of  helium  in  the  world  until  the 
mid-1960s.  All  reserves  of  helium-rich  natural  gas  (0.3  percent  or  more  helium) 
of  consequence  are  found  in  the  United  States.  In  the  mid  to  late  1 950s,  Congress 
was  alerted  to  the  fact  that  the  helium-rich  natural  gas  was  being  exhausted  at  a 
rapid  rate.  The  helium  was  being  vented  to  the  atmosphere  as  the  natural  gas  was 
burned  for  fuel.  To  prevent  this  waste,  Congress  enacted  the  "Helium  Act 
Amendments  of  1 960. 

That  law  authorized  the  purchase,  from  private  producers,  of  helium  that  was 
extracted  from  natural  gas  streams  as  the  fuel  was  sent  to  markets.  To  finance  the 
purchase.  Congress  authorized  borrowings  from  the  Treasury,  to  be  repaid  by 
1985  with  a  possible  extension  to  1995.  Under  the  Act,  about  $385  million  of 
helium  was  purchased,  with  $133  million  of  that  being  paid  out  of  current  revenues 
and  $252  million  borrowed  from  the  Treasury.  Purchases  were  ended  in  1973. 
The  price  of  helium  was  raised  from  $1 5  per  thousand  cubic  feet  (Mcf)  to  $35  per 
Mcf  when  the  law  was  enacted.  It  was  believed  that  enough  revenue  would  be 
generated  from  sales  to  repay  the  borrowings  on  the  schedules  imposed  by  the 
Act.  Also,  one  of  the  goals  of  the  Act  was  to  foster  development  of  a  private  helium 
industry.  The  government's  price  increase  spurred  private  interest  in  helium 
production.  Consequently,  because  of  the  artificially  high  helium  price  set  by  the 
government,  the  private  helium  industry  captured  a  large  share  of  the  market. 
With  the  successful  entry  of  private  industry  into  the  helium  market,  the  income 
from  the  program  was  not  sufficient  to  repay  the  borrowings. 

That  $252  million  borrowing  with  compounding  interest  has  now  grown  to  some 
$1.3  billion  with  little  or  no  prospect  of  being  repaid.  Over  the  past  10  years,  the 
Helium  Operations  have  paid  $64.4  million  to  the  Treasury  from  helium  revenues. 
The  government  now  has  31  billion  cubic  feet  of  helium  in  storage  in  the  Cliffside 
storage  reservoir  near  Amarillo,  TX.  Since  the  1960  Congressional  decision  was 
made  to  conserve  helium,  the  following  have  occurred: 

A  helium-rich  gas  field  containing  over  100  billion  cubic  feet  of  helium  was 
discovered  in  Wyoming  and  is  now  producing.  Production  rates  of  the 
Mid-Continent  helium-rich  gas  fields  have  been  drastically  reduced,  thereby 
extending  the  life  of  those  reserves.  Eighteen  privately  owned  helium  plants 
producing  crude  or  refined  helium  have  begun  operations  in  the  United  States, 
where  there  were  none  in  1 960.  Several  helium  plants  have  been  built  in  foreign 
countries.  Technology  now  allows  processing  lower-helium-content  natural  gas, 
although  the  helium-rich  gas  is  still  more  cost  effective.  Finally,  helium  demand 
has  grown  from  420  million  cubic  feet  in  1960  to  3.3  billion  cubic  feet  in  1  994,  with 
the  Bureau  supplying  less  than  10  percent  of  that  total. 
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Helium  Operations  does  not  receive  appropriated  funds,  but  operates  on  revenue 
generated  from  sales  and  services  to  its  customers.  Since  its  customers  are 
federal  agencies,  money  must  be  appropriated  to  them  for  the  purchase  of  helium 
from  Helium  Operations.  Funds  generated  in  excess  of  operating  costs  are  then 
returned  to  the  Treasury  by  Helium  Operations. 

The  operation  of  the  federal  helium  program  does  not  impact  the  debt  or  the 
deficit.  The  helium  debt  is  not  a  part  of  the  national  debt,  and  the  General 
Accounting  Office  (GAO)  characterizes  the  interest  on  the  helium  debt  as  "simply 
a  paper  transaction,  not  a  government  outlay."  GAO  recommends  that  the  debt  be 
canceled  because  the  cancellation  Vould  not  adversely  affect  the  federal  budget." 

The  GAO  also  has  found,  in  its  study  of  the  federal  helium  program  and  the  helium 
industry  as  a  whole,  that  "shifting  federal  purchases  of  helium  from  the  Bureau  to 
private  industry  would  likely  result  in  increased  outlays  in  the  federal  budget  to 
cover  the  difference  between  the  price  the  Bureau  would  have  to  charge  to  cover 
its  operating  costs  and  currently  higher  private  helium  prices."  In  fact,  according 
to  the  President's  budget,  termination  of  Bureau  helium  sales  to  federal  agencies 
will  cost  the  government  an  additional  $16  million  through  year  2000. 


Charts  on  Strategic  Materials 

How  is  your  work  in  the  strategic  minerals  area  affected  by  the  proposed 
budget  cuts? 

Obviously,  efforts  will  be  curtailed  to  accommodate  lowered  budget  levels,  but  the 
Bureau  will  continue  to  focus  on  those  minerals  of  greatest  national  concern.  The 
term  "strategic  minerals"  includes  the  mineral  fuels  (such  as  coal,  oil,  gas,  and 
uranium),  and  virtually  every  metal  (for  instance,  copper,  aluminum,  lead,  zinc, 
chromium,  manganese,  cobalt,  nickel,  and  tin),  many  nonmetallics  (for  example, 
diamonds,  fluorspar,  and  graphite),  and  several  manufactured  articles 
(jewel-bearings,  aluminum  oxide,  silicon  carbide,  and  soon).  See  the  charts  that 
follow.  The  Bureau  collects,  analyses,  and  disseminates  information  on  such 
minerals  both  within  the  United  States  and  internationally.  The  Bureau  also 
conducts  research  to  find  ways  to  improve  mine  worker  health  and  safety  and 
minimize  environmental  problems  caused  by  mining  and  processing  of  such 
minerals. 

Please  provide  for  the  record  an  update  of  the  chart  series  on  strategic 
minerals  provided  in  previous  years. 

See  Attached 


1994   U.S.    NET    IMPORT    RELIANCE   FOR 
SELECTED   NONFUEL   MINERAL   MATERIALS 


CHROMIUM 

COBALT 

COLUMBIUM  (niobium) 

COPPER  

DIAMOND  Idiwt,  grit.  &  powd*rl 

DIAMOND  (Induttrial  •tonm) 

FLUORSPAR 

GEM  STONES 

GRAPHITE  (natural) 

GYPSUM  

IODINE 

IRON  and  STEEL  SLAG 

IRON  and  STEEL 

IRON  ORE 


MAGNESIUM  COMPOUNDS 

MANGANESE 

MICA,  acrap  and  flak*  (natural) . 


NITROGEN  (flwd).  AMMONIA  . 

PEAT 

PERLITE 

PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

PLATINUM-GROUP  METALS .... 

POTASH 

PUMICE  and  PUMICITE 

SALT 


SODIUM  SULFATE 


STRONTIUM  Icalaatita)  . 

SULFUR 

TANTALUM 

THALUUM 

TIN 


Major  Sources  (1990-93) 

Canada.  Ruaala.  Vanazuala.  Maxico 

China,  Maxico.  South  Africa.  Hong  Kong 

China,  ChiU,  Maxico 

Canada,  South  Africa 

China.  India.  Maxico 

Auavalia.  Jamaica.  Guinaa.  Braiil.  Guyana 

Canada,  Maxico,  Auatralia,  Belgium 

Canada,  Maxico,  Colombia,  Spain,  Japan 

South  Africa.  Turkay.  Zimbabwa.  Yugoalavia 

Zambia,  Zaira,  Canada,  Norway,  Finland 

Brazil,  Canada,  Garmany 

Canada,  Chila,  Maxico 

Ireland,  Ruaaia,  Ukraina 

Ireland,  United  Kingdom  (UK),  Zaire 

China,  Maxico,  South  Africa 

laraal,  Belgium,  India,  UK 

Mexico,  Canada,  China,  Madagaacar 

Canada,  Mexico,  Spain 

Japan,  Chile 

Canada,  Japan 

European  Union  lEU),  Canada,  Japan,  Brazil,  South  Korea 

Canada,  Brazil,  Venezuela,  Mauritania,  Auatralia 

Canada,  Mexico,  Peru.  Auatralia 

Canada,  Mexico 

China,  Canada,  Mexico,  Greece,  larael 

South  Africa,  France,  Brazil,  Auatralia 

Canada,  India 

India.  Belgium.  China.  Argentina 

Canada.  Norway,  Auatralia,  Dominican  Republic 

Canada,  IVinidad  &  Tobago,  Rueela,  Ukraina,  Maxico 

Canada 

Morocco 

South  Africa.  Ruaaia.  UK 

Canada,  laraal.  former  U.S.S.R..  Germany 

Greece.  Ecuador.  Mexico,  Turkey 

Canada,  Maxico,  Bahamaa,  Chile,  Natharianda 

Canada,  Japan,  Phllippinea,  Belgium 

BrazD,  Norway,  Canada,  Venezuela 

Caneda,  Mexico 

Italy,  Spain,  Canada 

Mexico.  Germany 

Canada,  Maxico,  Germany 

Germany,  Auatralia,  Canada,  Brazil 

Belgium,  Canada,  UK 

Brazil.  Bolivia.  China,  Indonaeia 

China,  Bolivia,  Peru,  Germany 

South  Africa 

Canada,  Maxico,  Peru,  Spain,  Auatralia 


dapandancy  include: 


Canada.  China,  Nonwav.  Oennanv,  Brazil 

Canada,  Maxico,  F^nj 

Canada,  Maxico,  Bahamai 

Balgium.  Canada,  UK 

Titanium  (•ponaal Japan,  fomier  U.S.S.R.  China,  UK 

Canada,  EU,  Mexico.  South  Africa 

China 

Auitrana.  South  Africa 


U.S.BuMines 
Jafi.  1995 
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U.S.  1994  NONFUEL 

MINERAL  TRADE  DEFICIT     $  1  6  BILLION 


BILUON  $ 

lOdT 

Exports' 

16.5 

6.3 

IRON  &  STEEL 

.5 

IRON  &  STEEL  SCRAP 

.8 

Iron  Ore 

.6 

Manganese 

Chromium 

Nickel 

Cobalt 

Molybdenum 

Silicon 

Tin 

4.2 

3.1 

ALUMINUM 

Aluminum  Scrap 

1.1 

ALUMINA 
Bauxite 

Magnesium 

Titanium 

1.5 

COPPER 

Copper  Ore 

Copper  Scrap 

lead 

Zinc 

2.1 

6.1 

GOLD 

Silver 

1.3 

PLATINUM  GROUP  METALS 

6.3 

1.8 

GEMSTONES 

Phosphate  Rock 

Nitrogen 

Potash 

2.3 

FERTILIZERS 
Sulfur 

Sodium  Compounds 
Salt 

Cement 

Clays 

.4 

Dimension  Stone 

U. 

U. 

OTHERS 

16.0  DeTicit 


Source:  BuCensus  &  U.S.  BuMines       Feb  '95 
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1993    NET    IMPORT    RELIANCE 
SELECTED    NONFUEL    MINERAL    MATERIALS 


E  U 


Commodity 


Percent 

12 

87 


ALUMINUM 

ANTIMONY 

ARSENIC  0 

ASBESTOS  100 

BARITE 35 

BAUXITE  and  ALUMINA  22 

CADMIUM  16 

CEMENT 0 

CHROMIUM  100 

COBALT 100 

COLUMBIUM  (niobium) 100 

COPPER  30 

DIAMOND  Idust.  grit.  &  powder)  100 

DIAMOND  (industrial  stones) 100 

FLUORSPAR 46 

GEMSTONES 100 

GRAPHITE  (natural) 72 

GYPSUM  0 

IODINE  100 

IRON  and  STEEL  SLAG N.A. 

IRON  and  STEEL 0 

IRON  ORE 98 

LEAD  60 

LIME  0 

MAGNESIUM  COMPOUNDS 31 

MANGANESE 100 

MICA,  scrap  and  Hake  (natural) 0 

MICA,  sheet  (natural)  25 

NICKEL 99 

NITROGEN  (fixed),  AMMONIA 5 

PEAT 0 

PERLITE N.A. 

PHOSPHATE  ROCK 100 

PLATINUM-GROUP  METALS 100 

POTASH  0 

PUMICE  and  PUMICITE 0 

SALT 0 

SELENIUM  38 

SILICON  64 

SODIUM  SULFATE 18 

STONE  (dimension) 0 

STRONTIUM  Icelestite)  N.A. 

SULFUR 4 

TANTALUM 30 

THALLIUM NJV. 


TIN  

TUNGSTEN 

VERMICULITE  . 
ZINC  


81 


JAPAN 


Percent 


i 

99 

1 

100 

•49 

89 

i 

100 

100 

1 

'51 

0 

99 

100 

1 

92 

100 

100 

1 

100 

100 

1 

100 

40 

0 

0 

0 

100 

1 

78 

0 

1 

44 

100 

100 

1 

100 

100 

1 

0 

100 

50 

100 

98 

100 

100 

84 

:■;:::::;] 

'0 

:;::::::::::.:■      :| 

100 

,;;,:-,j 

1 

65 

100 

1 

'0 

1 

100 

-30 

1 

97 

95 

60 

1 

72 

MOLYBDENUM  . 


*  By-product  from  import* 


U.S.BuMines 
Feb.  1 995 
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Former  Soviet  Union   -  c^ireht  and  potential  exports 


(in  order  of  importance  as  exporters) 

Aluminum 

Russia,  Tajikistan, 

Ukraine,  Azerbaijan 

Ammonia 

Russia,  Ukraine 

Antimony 

Kyrgyzstan 

Asbestos 

Russia,  Kazakhstan 

Beryllium 

Kazakhstan 

cairome 

Kazakhstan 

coal 

Russia,  Ukraine. 

Cobalt 

Russia 

Copper 

Kazalchstan,  Russia, 

Uzbekistan 

Diamonds 

Russia 

Ferroalloys 

Kazakhstan,  Russia, 

Ukraine 

Gemstones 

Russia 

Gold 

Russia,  Uzbekistan, 

Kazakhstan,  Kyrgyzstan 

Graphite 

Ukraine 

Iron  ore 

Russia,  Ukraine 

Lead 

Kazakhstan.  Russia 

Magnesium 

Russia,  Kazakhstan, 

Ukraine 

Manganese 

Ukraine,  Georgia 

Mercury 

Kyrgyzstan 

Molybdenum 

Armenia,  Kazakhstan 

,  Russia 

Natural  gas 

Russia,  Turkmenistan 

Nickel 

Russia 

Perlite 

Armenia 

Petroleum 

Russia,  Azerbaijan, 

Kazakhstan 

Phosphate 

Russia 

Platinum  group 

metals 

Russia 

Potash 

Belarus,  Russia 

Rare  earths 

Russia 

Silicon,  metal 

and  alloys 

Kazakhstan,  Russia, 

Ukraine 

Silver 

Kazakhstan,  Tajikistan 

Sodium  sulfate 

Turkmenistan 

Steel 

Russia,  Ukraine 

Tin 

Russia 

Titanium 

Russia,  Kazakhstan, 

Ukraine 

Uranium 

Russia,  Kazakhstan, 
Tajikistan,  Estonia 

Ukraine,  Uzbekistan, 

Vanadium 

Russia 

Zinc 

Kazakhstan,  Russia, 

Uzbekistan,  Ukraine  /> 

Zirconium 

Ukraine 

/^ 

Latvia 

A 

Lithuania/  1 

^ 

r>i 

Beiarus 

j^   p-'        (/' 

W     J 

.3Km       Ukraine 

C^ 

r 

Moldc 


Russia 


Kazakhstan 


Turkmenistan 

Uzbekistan 


.  Kyrgyzstan 
Tajikistan 
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WORLD  OUTPUT  AND  PRODUCTION  CAPACITY 
FOR  SELECTED  MINERAL-BASED  MATERIALS  IN  1994 


USA      EUROPEAN 
UNION 


2 

Emm 


USA     EUROPEAN      JAPAN 
UNION 


OTHERS      Former 


ALUMINUM 


i3.3i 


J^ 


:10.4i 


31: 


USA     EUROPEAN    JAPAN     OTHERS     Fbimer 


USA     EUROPEAN 
UNION 


JAPAN       OTHERS     Former 
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BAUXITE,  ALUMINA,  AND  ALUMINUM 
annual  data  in  million  metric  tons  aluminum  content 


Bauxite  Mine  Capacity 


Alumina  Refinery  Capacity 
-Jamaica  1.9 


Primary  Aluminum  Smelter  Capacity 


Consumption  -  Aluminum  Metal 

Canada  0.5—1       Australia  0.4-i  j—  Brazil  0.4 


I      *°^       ^ 


Total 
U.S. 
Stockpile 

Juminum  Metal  0.06 
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CHROMIUM  -  annual  data  in  million  metric  tons  of  chromium  content 


Mine  Capacity 


T_Curopean  Union 


urepean  Union  02 


Smelter  Capacity 

101  ^~rurt>ey01 


Consumption 


European 
Union  0  7 


Kazakhstan 
0 


FefToatloys 
&Metal08 


TOTAL 

US. 

STOCKPILE 
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COBALT  -  annual  data  in  thousand  metric  tons  of  cobalt  content 


Mine  Capacity  (recoverable  cobalt) 

10.3 


TOTAL 

US. 

STOCKPILE 
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COLUMBIUM  (NIOBIUM)  -  annual  data  In  thousand  metric  tons  of  columblum  content  ■ 


Mine  Capacity  •  Concentrates 


Australia  O.t-^^AMca  0.6 


Processing  Capacity  -  Concentrates 

^Eu  opean  Unen  0  5 


LOthersOiS 


Consumption 


TOTAL 

U.S. 

STOCKPILE 


.Fenocolumbium  0.422 
-Columbium  Metal  0.007 
.  Columbium  Concentrates  (Minerals)  0.{ 
-  Columbium  Caibide  Powder  0.01 


COPPER  -  annual  data  in  million  metric  tons 


Kazakhstan  0.3 


I Zambia  0.5 


Refinery  Capacity 


10.4-j 


US 

0.6 



555 

C.9 

5^ 

,    EU 
1  7 

0.6 

Japan 

1.2 

Chile 
1.6 

Othe^ 
2.4 

)  -J  ^Kazakhstan  0.3    ' — Australia  0.4 


Consumption 


Secondaiy  0 


Total 
U.S. 
Stockpile 
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LEAD  -  annual  data  in  thousand  metric  tons 


Mine  Capacity 

,— Mexico  220 

f.      us 

'      750 

390 

EU 
970 

Australia 

700 

China          Others 
500  >  ^730   ^ 

I— Canada 


Consumption  (apparent)  of  Pig  Lead 

pCanada  75 


outh  Korea  200 


Total 
U.S. 
Stockpile 


Pig  Load  458 
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MANGANESE  -  annual  data  in  million  metric  tons  of  manganese  content 


Smelter  Capacity 


Consumption 


r 


Ferroalloys  &  M^al 


TOTAL 

U.S. 

STOCKPILE 
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MOLYBDENUM  -  annual  data  in  thousand  metric  tons  of  moiytxienum  content 


"•"»  Capa-'V 


Peni45— I 


Roaster  Capacity 


Aimenla  2—,  ^China  7 


US 
28 

Japan 
IS 

TT 

1 

TOTAL 
U.S. 

STOCKPILE 
0.0 
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NICKEL  -  annual  data  in  thousand  metric  tons  of  nickel  content 


DomnicanRepubK 


Smelter  Capacity 


-Dominican  Republic 


South  Africa  36"^ 


NawCaledonia-J  t— Indonesia  11 


Consumption 


LCanada  14 
-U.S.  Secondaiy  37 


TOTAL 
i  U.S. 

STOCKPILE 
27 
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PALLADIUM  -  annual  data  in  metric  tons 


Mine  Capacity 


Consumption 


t — Gemiany       i — Japan 


US 
40 

10 

Russia 
37 

8 

B 

i 

South  Afnca 
95 
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PLATINUM  -  annual  data  in  metric  tons 


Mine  Capacity 


{South  Africa 
95 


^US2  t_othe«4 

Refinery  Capacity 


South  Africa 
95 


Consumption 


Total 
U.S. 
Stockpile 
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RHODIUM  -  annual  data  in  metric  tons 


Mine  Capacity 
I — Canada 


Russia 

5 


SoUul  r 

7 


Refinery  Capacity 


us 

3 

RUMM 

5 

UK 

\ 

^1^ 

South  AJnca 

7 

Consumption 


{-Russia 


0  U.S. 

Stockpile 
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SILVER  ~  annual  data  in  metric  tons 


Mine  Capacity 

r- Canada  r- Australia 


Mexico 
2,400 


Peru 
1,500 


Oth«re 

9.300 


Refinery  Capacity 


Mexico 
2,300 


Othara 
5,300 


Demand 


^ — Germany 


l-TtMsury  Dept.  Stocte  700 


Total 
U.S. 
stockpiles 

DefBrwe  Dept  Stocks  10 
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TANTALUM  -  annual  data  In  metric  tons  of  tantalum  content 


Mine  Capacity  -  Concentrates 

J— Othe«20 


Processing  Capacity  -  Concentrates 


us 

500 

EuiDpMn  Union 
000 

OtttMS 

300 

Consumotion 


^Tantalum  Metal 


TOTAL 
STOCKPILE 


T_Tantalijni  CartNde  Powder  13 
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TIN  -  annual  data  in  thousand  metric  tons 


Mine  Capacity 

Indonesia         Thailand 


Malaysia 


Smelter  Capacity 


Total 
U.S. 
Stockpile 
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TITANIUM  -  annual  data  In  thousand  metric  tons  of  titanium  content 


Mine  Capacity  -  limenite,  rutile,  high-tltanium-dloxide  slag 


Sponge  Metal 

_U.S.30 

OlheisS 


Kazakhstan  35 

Russia  35 

(  onsumptlon   Titanium  Dioxide  Pigment 


European  Unbn  4 
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TUNGSTEN  CONCENTRATE  -  annual  data  in  thousand  metric  tons  of  Tungsten 
content 


Mine  Capacity 


P  ocess  ng  Plant  Capacity 


Takbtanoa 

US 

a 

1 

2 

Other 

A 

Kazakh! 

■tan  0  7 — 

UzbekBtan0  4 

S  uthK 

Consumption 

ndiaO.2— y  <^Takistan0.2 North  Korea  1  0"^  ;- Brazil  0.1 


U.S. 

Eurpoean  Union  0 


South  Korea  0.2  J    ^Others  0.5 
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VANADIUM  -  annual  data  in  thousand  metric  tons  of  vanadium  content 


Mine  Capacity 


South  AMca 
27 


Mill  Capacity 


^-Soulh/ 


TOTAL 
U.S. 

STOCKPILE 
0.7 


-VanadJum  Pentoxide 
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ZINC  -  annual  data  in  thousand  metric  tons 


Mine  Capacity 
Mexico  300 -> 


|— China  350 


Smelter/Refinery  Capacity' 

Russia  220-(     {— Ka2al<hstan  380 


I — Australia  360 


Consumption 

^Canada  150 


Mexico  100-t  t-Russia  100 


Total 
U.S. 
stockpile 


Smelter/retinefy  are  equivalent  In  zinc  production 
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U.S.A.    ENERGY-1994 

(86  Quadrillion  Btu) 


J. 


li 


NET  COAL  EXPORTS 
65  million  tons 


z 


U.S.  BuMines  -  Rounded  Eslinules  Feb.  '95 
Sources:  API,  AGA,  NCA,  DOC 
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REQUIREMENTS 

Even  though  stockpile  goals  for  most  of 
these  materials  are  now  zero,  most  still 
remain  "strategic  and  criticaJ  materials" 


•  OnkFiMdOwb 


<2.M3 

_ 

».1M 

39421 

21<S*S3 

216,747 

3UT» 

31,27» 

34.006 

34.006 

1«,W7 

10.767 

3« 

36 

ll.«7«,K3 

11.357.740 

M9«.13« 

4*W3« 

2J4.773 

154,437 

K493 

14.493 

73»7 

- 

400 

- 

1,11X772 

UU.T72 

5.230.135 

5J00J67 

H794 

12.794 

242.414 

201.414 

•22.4J3 

672424 

3*0.523 

201.4M 

il5J9» 

470^24 

311.M2 

- 

5US7 

- 

M71 

_ 

4W50AM 

•J92.727 

2U72 

- 

1.9«0i747 

- 

«J0i»ll, 

_ 

15.417 

- 

CT 

5J»3J» 

13*0,035 

PC 

23.473 

23,473 

SDT 

632.610 

SOT 

3«9.37» 

3694T1 

KO 

«SJ07 

7 

»r 

J.492 

- 

ST 

16.715 

,16.713 

ST 

2.t«3 

vm 

LB 

5.516.711 

5.516.711 

PC 

•MT7J03 

51.77*437 

SDT 

MW 

U«7 

ST 

492.S26 

492.R6 

SDT 

169.417 

169.417 

SDT 

14U334 

14W34 

SDT 

3.011 

3/>ll 

ST 

14472 

14,172 

ST 

1.0IL969 

»37J72 

ST 

21,722 

_ 

ST 

202 

_ 

SDT 

1.449,961 

W49W 

FL 

U2J194 

131094 

LB 

4.751,373 

44*5,629 

LB 

1T7.471 

177,471 

LB 

1.023.7a 

LC23.7** 

LB 

13.930,622 

13,91*^99 

LB 

130,743 

_ 

LB 

1,2*6,047 

U5W** 

AMA 

2,902 

- 

AMA 

59J04 

534i5 

»r 

2U»3 

27043 

thoz 

452,641 

- 

IKOZ 

29J90 

- 

IRQZ 

1J64.601 

- 

LB 

VOJS* 

24005* 

QZ 

vmsm 

2.472.97* 

OZ 

3046,041 

3046,041 

SDT 

504 

504 

l£ 

4,70»,«»7 

Kiiatm 

LT 

U1.542 

- 

SDT 

1M»5 

XtfBi 

CT 

I6,26«,«27 

16066,627 

n 

3%14i 

3U« 

1SOZ 

S3^15JJ3 

53415033 

ST 

\fit\ 

1.0*1 

ST 

U»t9 

U0(9 

LBTA 

2MW 

- 

18TA 

24^339 

- 

LBTA 

2.692.411 

- 

LBTA 

163,691 

_ 

LB 

itenjstt 

MT 

136.559 

132.704 

ST 

36,00 

- 

LBW 

i032,»42 

_ 

IBW 

2^024443 

- 

LBW 

1,WM31 

- 

LBW 

76J56,60O 

_ 

srv 

721 

720 

LT 

1,021 

1,006 

LT 

11U42 

I1U42 

LT 

9,991 

»,99* 

»r 

3U,t6I 

315,911 

SDT 

13,991 

- 
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THE  ROLE  OF  NONFUEL  MINERALS 
IN  THE  U.S.  ECONOMY 

(ESTIMATED  VALUES  OF  1 994) 


U.S.BuM'mes 
Jan.  1995 
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HOUSE  INTERIOR  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE 

U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  Appropriations  Hearing 

February  22, 1995 


U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
House  Interior  Appropriations  Subcommittee 

Questions  submitted  by  Congressman  George  R.  Nethercutt,  Jr. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  mining  industry  is  an  important  component  of  both 
the  United  States  economy  and  our  national  security.  For  these  reasons,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  what  I  believe  to  be  a  changing  mission  at  the  Bureau 
of  Mines.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  miners  in  my  state  that  programs  of  direct 
consequence  to  miner  health  and  safety  have  been  seriously  compromised 
by  a  number  of  strategically  significant  cuts  over  the  last  few  years.  Please 
outline  for  me  the  amount  of  funds  enacted  in  FY  1986  as  compared  to  the 
funds  requested  for  FY  1996  in  the  areas  of  Environmental  Remediation, 
Health  and  Safety,  Pollution  Prevention  and  Control,  Materials  Research 
Partnerships,  Information,  and  General  Administration.  In  your  comparison, 
please  include  dollar  amounts,  FTE  allocations,  and  the  percentage  changes 
in  each  area. 

It  should  be  recognized  (hat  the  Bureau's  program  structure  in  1 986  was  different 
from  that  proposed  in  1996,  so  a  precise  comparison  of  the  two  budgets  line-for-line 
is  difficult.  However,  it  is  possible  to  come  up  with  a  fairly  accurate  comparison, 
which  is  shown  in  the  following  table.  The  second  table  shows  deaths  and  injuries 
in  the  coal  and  noncoal  mining  industry  during  the  past  decade. 


U.S.  BUREAU  OF  MINES  PROGRAM  STRUCTURE                                                        1 
FY  1986, 1995. 41996                                                                                | 

Program 

FY  1986 

FY  1995 

FY  1996 

%  Change'      | 

$M 

FTE 

$M 

FTE 

$M 

FTE 

$ 

FTE 

Environmental  Remediation 

$8.4 

47 

31.7 

307 

29.3 

295 

+249 

+528 

Health  and  Safety 

$38.9 

555 

41.9 

466 

36.2 

435 

-7 

-22 

Pollution  Prevention  and  Control 

$28.7 

469 

21.5 

316 

12.3 

256 

-57 

-45 

Materials  Research 

$7.5 

ISO 

7.4 

87 

7.7 

81 

-2 

-46 

Minerals  Information" 

$27.8 

498 

27.3 

355 

25.6 

334 

-8 

-33 

$17.8 

336 

22.6 

254 

21.3 

253 

+0 

-25 

General  Reduction 

$-1.4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TOTALS 

$128 

=iaL 

152.4 

1.785 

132.5 

1,634 

+4 

-20 

Since  FY  1986 

Includes  Mineral  Issues  Analysis 
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HOUSE  INTERIOR  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE 

U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  Appropriations  Hearing 

February  22, 1995 


One  other  fact  should  be  noted  in  this  table:  In  FY  1986,  the  payroll  expenses  for  2,055 
employees  were  $75.3  million,  59  percent  of  the  Bureau's  total  budget.  In  FY  1996,  it  is  estimated 
that  it  will  take  $86.6  million,  65  percent  of  the  Bureau's  budget,  to  pay  421  fewer  employees. 
Similar  inflationary  pressures  account  for  the  increase  in  General  Administration  funding,  despite 
a  staffing  reduction  greater  than  the  Bureau's  average.  The  General  Administration  program 
funds  many  items  needed  by  other  programs,  such  as  telephones,  postage,  worker  compensation, 
and  assessments  required  by  the  Department. 


As  shown  in  the  table  below,  over  the  past  decade,  there  have  been  an  average  of  124  deaths 
and  26,575  injuries  per  year  in  the  mining  industry. 


Coal  and  Noncoal  Fatalities  and  Injuries                                           I 

FATALS 

ALL  INJURIES                       | 

Year 

Coal 

Non-coal 

All 

Coal 

Non-coal 

All 

1984 

126 

80 

206 

12,816 

9.009 

21,825 

1985 

67 

57 

124 

11,602 

8,676 

20,278 

1986 

87 

49 

136 

12,180 

9,275 

21,455 

1987 

63 

67 

130 

16,536 

12,373 

28,909 

1988 

52 

49 

101 

16,552 

15,816 

32,368 

1989 

68 

48 

116 

16,018 

17,120 

33,138 

1990 

66 

56 

122 

15.759 

15,105 

30,864 

1991 

61 

53 

114 

14,622 

13.985 

28,607 

1992 

54 

43 

97 

13,068 

12,376 

25,444 

1993 

47 

51 

98 

10,964 

11.898 

22,862 

Avg. 

69 

55 

124 

0 

14,012 

12,563 

26,575 

Note:  December  1 984  -  Wilberg  Mine  Fire:  27  Fatalities                                                              1 
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Exactly  what  will  be  the  overall  mission  and  functions  of  each  facility  that  will  remain 
open  in  FY  1996? 

There  will  be  four  research  centers  around  the  country,  each  focused  principally  on 
its  own  national  issue  related  to  mining  and  mineral  processing.  In  addition,  there 
will  be  an  Office  of  Minerals  Information  and  an  Office  of  Mineral  Issues  Analysis 
in  Washington,  DC.  The  Bureau's  Office  of  Mineral  Issues  Analysis  will  maintain 
a  field  office  in  Denver,  CO. 

The  mission  of  the  Center  for  Health  and  Safety,  in  Pittsburgh,  PA,  is  to  conduct 
research  and  development  activities  that  will  lead  to  fewer  health  and  safety 
hazards  associated  with  mining.  This  center  will  work  with  the  Department  of 
Labor's  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Administration  to  solve  serious  mining-related 
health  and  safety  problems,  especially  respirable  dust,  the  number  one  health 
problem  for  the  Nation's  mine  workers.  Emphasis  also  is  being  placed  on 
developing  effective  accident  prevention  programs  in  partnership  with  MSHA,  labor, 
mine  operators,  and  equipment  manufacturers. 

The  Center  for  Environmental  Remediation,  in  Minneapolis,  MN,  will  develop  and 
demonstrate  technologies  that  allow  for  the  cost-effective  remediation  of 
environmental  damage  caused  by  past  mineral-related  activities,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  Federal  lands.  This  center  will  provide  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
with  the  technological  and  scientific  expertise  to  inventory,  screen,  and  characterize 
the  mineral-related  environmental  damage  on  public  lands;  to  develop  new 
technology  to  eliminate  such  problems  on  public  and  other  lands,  and  to  provide 
state  and  federal  regulatory  agencies  with  technical  assistance  and  the  associated 
technological  base  to  formulate  sound  environmental  regulations  and  land-use 
decisions  based  on  sound  scientific  knowledge. 

The  Center  for  Pollution  Prevention  and  Control,  in  Salt  Lake  City,  UT,  will  develop 
and  demonstrate  long-term,  cost-effective  technologies  that  will  reduce  wastes  and 
emissions  and  prevent  damage  to  the  environment  resulting  from  mining  and 
mineral-related  processing  activities.  The  center's  activities  emphasize  preventing 
pollution,  rather  than  cleaning  it  up,  and  the  efficient  processing  of  minerals  to 
reduce  the  waste  of  new  raw  material  resources. 

The  Center  for  Materials  Partnerships,  in  Albany  OR,  will  perform  research  leading 
to  the  development  of  improved  materials  that  offer  better  corrosion,  wear,  and 
breakage  characteristics  and  that  can  be  substituted  for  materials  that  are 
environmentally  hazardous.  This  work  will  be  done  in  partnership  with  other 
Government  entities  and/or  the  private  sector. 
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The  Office  of  Minerals  Information,  in  Washington,  DC,  will  collect,  analyze  and 
disseminate  statistical,  technical,  financial,  and  economic  information  on  major 
nonfuel  minerals  and  the  countries  that  produce  and  consume  them.  Minerals 
Information  also  is  responsible  for  serving  as  the  Government  mineral  commodity 
expert  on  interagency  and  Government  and  nongovernment  groups  that  are 
addressing  commodity-specific  issues. 

The  Office  of  Mineral  Issues  Analysis,  with  offices  in  Washington,  DC,  and  Denver, 
CO,  conducts  economic,  environmental,  engineering,  and  mineral-resource 
analyses  of  major  mineral-related  regional,  national,  and  international  public-policy 
and  land-use  issues. 


How  many  FTE  will  be  allocated  for  each  facility  and  for  each  specific  function  at 
each  of  the  facilities? 

Facilitv  FTE 


Pittsburgh,  PA 

369 

Minneapolis,  MN 

201 

Salt  Lake  City,  UT 

112 

Albany,  OR 

158 

Washington,  DC 

385 

Denver,  CO 

60-70 

NOTE:  FTE  distribution  by  function  at  each  facility  remains  to  be  determined. 

By  specific  function,  how  many  FTE  will  be  increased  or  decreased  at  each  facility 
in  FY  1996? 

No  increases  in  FTEs  are  planned  for  any  facility,  although  we  probably  will  transfer 
a  very  small  number  of  personnel  from  facilities  that  are  closing  to  one  of  the 
facilities  that  will  remain  open.  FTEs  at  Washington,  DC,  will  be  reduced  from  413 
in  FY  1995  to  385  in  FY  1996.  FTEs  at  Denver  will  be  reduced  from  273  in  FY  1995 
to  between  60  and  70,  including  mineral  issues  analysis  and  administration.  The 
final  figure  still  is  to  be  determined. 

Of  those  facilities  that  will  see  an  increase  in  the  FTE  level,  how  many  additional  FTE 
by  function  at  each  facility  would  you  need  above  the  current  level  to  reach  the  FTE 
level  planned? 

No  increase  is  planned. 
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How  many  of  those  additional  FTE  slots  do  you  anticipate  filling? 

No  increase  is  planned. 

What  is  the  scheduled  timetable  for  filling  those  slots? 

No  inaease  is  planned.  However,  the  Bureau  plans  to  complete  its  consolidation 
plan  by  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  FY  1 996. 

Do  you  anticipate  the  transfer  of  personnel  from  the  facilities  proposed  for  closure? 

Yes,  we  anticipate  a  limited  number  of  transfers.  For  some  employees,  the  costs 
of  the  severance  pay  to  which  they  are  entitled  and  the  liquidation  of  their  annual 
leave  would  approximate  the  costs  of  offering  them  a  permanent  change  of  station 
to  another  Bureau  location  which  will  remain  open.  If  the  Bureau  has  need  of  these 
employees'  skills  and  will  have  funds  in  the  future  to  support  a  position  that  they 
could  fill,  relocation  would  be  a  viable  alternative  to  separating  these  employees. 

If  so,  how  many  FTE  will  be  offered  a  transfer,  what  will  be  the  criteria  for  transfer 
eligibility  and  to  which  location  will  they  be  transferred? 

These  situations  will  be  evaluated  on  a  case-by-case  basis  over  the  next  several 
months.  We  do  not  cun-ently  have  any  estimates  about  how  many  employees  could 
be  offered  transfers. 

What  will  be  the  cost  of  transfers? 

As  previously  indicated,  we  have  not  identified  any  funds  specifically  earmarked  for 
employee  relocation. 

It  appears  to  me  that  you  will  need  to  conduct  a  Reduction-ln-Force  (RIF)  to  comply 
with  your  FY  1996  Budget.  If  you  do  conduct  a  RIF,  how  much  do  you  anticipate  it 
to  cost? 

We  estimate  that  severance  pay  and  liquidation  of  accrued  annual  leave  for  all 
employees  at  the  affected  locations  would  be  about  $10  million,  assuming  that  all 
of  the  staff  currently  working  at  these  locations  still  were  employed  there  on  the 
effective  date  of  the  RIF  and  that  no  changes  in  their  current  salaries  had  occurred. 
If  people  accept  the  buyouts  currently  being  offered,  are  relocated  internally,  or 
otherwise  leave  Bureau  employment  at  the  affected  sites,  these  figures  would  be 
reduced.  Administrative  costs  of  running  the  RlFs  could  add  $200,000  to  $300,000. 
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When  will  RIF  notices  be  sent  to  employees? 

Regulations  require  that  RIF  notices  be  sent  to  affected  employees  at  least  62  days 
before  the  date  of  the  RIF.  At  this  time,  however,  no  RIF  has  been  scheduled. 

The  Department  of  Interior's  Budget  in  Brief,  dated  February  6,  1995,  states  that  the 
Minerals  Availability  Field  Office  in  Denver  will  be  closed  in  FY  1996,  but  your  budget 
justification  given  to  this  Committee  on  February  21, 1995  states  that  the  Minerals 
Availability  Field  Office  in  Denver,  Colorado  will  be  streamlined.  Will  the  Denver 
Office  in  fact  be  streamlined  rather  than  closed  and  on  what  date  was  the  decision 
made  to  streamline  this  office  rather  than  close  it? 

The  Bureau  now  proposes  to  downsize,  rather  than  close,  its  Denver  facilities.  This 
decision  was  made  after  the  DOI  Budget  in  Brief  went  to  press  in  early  February 
1995. 

Who  was  consulted  on  this  decision? 

The  appropriate  USBM  program  managers  and  officials  at  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  were  consulted  in  deciding  to 
make  this  proposal.  Now  that  the  Administration  has  decided  to  make  the  proposal, 
we  are  consulting  with  Congress.  However,  only  one  program  office  is  planned  for 
Denver,  instead  of  the  three  now  there,  and  the  number  of  FTEs  will  be  reduced 
from  273  in  FY  1995  to  between  60  and  70  in  FY  1996. 

Assuming  the  Denver  Office  is  to  be  streamlined,  will  it  conduct  other  field 
operations  cuaently  undertaken  by  either  the  Anchorage  or  Spokane  Field  Center? 

In  FY  1996,  field  work  on  the  small  number  of  Mineral  Assessments  previously 
assigned  to  Spokane  and  proposed  for  continued  funding  in  FY  1996  will  be 
performed  by  Denver  staff. 

Is  the  Denver  Office  physically  equipped  to  take  on  the  transferred  responsibilities 
or  will  major  changes  need  to  be  implemented  in  Denver?  Specifically,  what 
changes  do  you  anticipate  making? 

Yes,  it  is.  No  major  changes  are  anticipated. 
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This  Committee  was  told  by  Hermann  Enzer  on  March  15,  1994  that  the  Bureau 
planned  no  additional  closures  for  FY  1996  and  that  the  Bureau  would  "consult  with 
the  Committee  on  all  significant  actions  proposed."  I  consider  your  budget  request 
to  be  of  high  significance  and  I  believe  that  any  additional  steps  taken  on  the  part 
of  the  Bureau  to  implement  this  budget  request  to  be  in  violation  of  that  agreement. 
Please  tell  me,  why  Committee  Members  or  staff  were  not  consulted  throughout  this 
process? 

The  Committee  Members  and  staff  were  consulted  frequently  during  the 
implementation  of  the  Bureau's  FY  1995  budget  and  drafting  of  the  FY  1 996  budget 
request.  The  Bureau  originally  planned  to  request  a  budget  of  $152  million,  and  the 
Committee  was  kept  informed  of  these  plans.  Late  in  the  formulation  process, 
however,  the  Bureau's  request  was  reduced  to  $132  million.  This  occurred  shortly 
before  release  of  the  President's  Budget  and  the  Bureau's  Appropriations  Hearing. 
The  Committee  was  consulted  just  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  Bureau's  FY  1 996 
request  was  adjusted  to  the  $132  million  level. 

To  what  degree,  if  any,  were  your  own  employees  consulted? 

Bureau  employees  were  consulted  frequently  during  the  Program  Review 
implementation  and  Reinvention  of  Govemment  II  processes.  The  Program  Review 
document  serves  as  the  long-range  blueprint  for  the  Bureau's  future.  Employees 
served  as  members  of  teams  that  drew  up  various  portions  of  that  document.  All 
employees  reviewed  the  final  draft  of  the  document.  Many  suggested  changes  in 
the  document,  and  many  of  these  suggestions  were  followed.  For  REGO  II,  all 
employees  were  invited,  via  E-mail  and  focus  groups,  to  discuss  which  Bureau 
functions  should  be  kept  and  which  should  be  privatized.  Several  hundred 
responded.  Their  comments  were  used  in  planning  the  consolidations.  The 
decision  to  accelerate  the  consolidation  plan  outlined  in  Program  Review  was 
driven  by  the  reductions  in  the  Bureau's  FY  1996  budget  request.  Customarily, 
rank-and-file  employees  are  not  involved  in  this  decisionmaking  process. 

If  the  ultimate  decision  to  close  facilities  was  not  made  by  you,  who  did  make  that 
decision? 

The  decision  to  close  facilities  was  made  by  the  USBM  Director,  based  upon  the 
recommendations  of  program  managers,  the  plans  outlined  in  Program  Review,  the 
secretarial  order  implementing  the  reorganization,  and  the  realities  of  the  FY  1 996 
budget  request. 
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What  role  did  Secretary  Babbitt  play  in  this  process? 

Secretary  Babbitt  approved  the  accelerated  closures,  the  recommendations  of  the 
Bureau's  Program  Review,  and  the  Bureau's  FY  1996  budget  allocation. 

Were  the  recommendations  of  your  employees  incorporated  into  the  FY  1 996  budget 
request? 

Yes.  Employee  recommendations  vi^ere  considered  during  Program  Review/.  As 
indicated  above,  employees  were  not  involved  in  decisionmaking  for  the  FY  1996 
budget  request,  but  their  views,  as  expressed  during  Program  Review,  were  taken 
into  consideration  as  much  as  possitsle  during  the  FY  1996  budget  process. 

Which  employees  were  consulted  and  where  were  they  located  at  the  time  of 
consultation? 

All  employees  in  every  facility  were  consulted  during  Program  Review  and  the 
subsequent  implementation  process. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  research  facilities  in  Spokane  are  housed  in  a  40,500  square- 
foot  building  that  contains  a  number  of  unique,  highly-specialized  laboratories.  This 
building,  which  is  owned  by  the  Bureau,  was  constructed  in  1974  according  to 
Bureau  specifications.  The  geographic  location,  age  and  ownership  of  the  building 
allow  for  the  lowest  infrastructure  operating  costs  of  any  bureau  research  facility. 
Some  special  research  equipment  cannot  be  moved  and  would  be  very  expensive 
to  rebuild  at  another  location.  How  do  you  intend  to  address  this  concern? 

Most  USBM  projects  in  Spokane  will  be  closed  down.  Disposition  of  the  facilities 
and  equipment  that  cannot  be  used  at  remaining  USBM  facilities  currently  is  being 
reviewed  to  develop  options  for  disposal  or  transfer  of  ownership. 

What  will  be  the  net  cost  of  rebuilding  and  relocation? 

At  present,  USBM  has  no  plans  to  rebuild  or  relocate  any  existing  facilities. 
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U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
House  Interior  Appropriations  Subcommittee 

Questions  submitted  by  Congressman  Ralph  Regula 

Citizens  for  a  Sound  Economy  testified  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  provides 
"one  of  the  most  obvious  examples  of  waste:  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior's  budget.  The  Heritage  Foundation  and  CATO  advocated  abolishing 
the  Bureau.  How  would  you  respond? 

We  disagree.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  is  one  of 
the  most  cost-effective  bureaus  in  the  Department  and  perhaps  in  the  Federal 
Government.  The  individual  taxpayer  invests  about  a  nickel  a  month  in  USBM 
research  that  yields  benefits  ranging  from  recycling  technologies  to  materials  that 
last  longer,  from  ways  to  prevent  mine  fires  and  explosions  to  ways  to  get  lead  out 
of  soil  and  water. 

Far  from  wasteful,  the  Bureau  has  received  unqualified  opinions-the  highest 
issued-from  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  on  the  Bureau's  principal  financial 
statements  for  fiscal  years  1993  and  1994.  These  opinions  demonstrate  the  high 
quality  of  the  Bureau's  administrative  management  and  provide  reasonable 
assurance  of  the  integrity  of  the  financial  accounting  process  and  financial  data,  the 
adequacy  of  the  financial  internal  control  systems,and  overall  conformance  with  the 
Federal  Government's  principles  and  standards  in  its  practices. 

As  for  the  quality  of  its  research  program,  the  USBM  is  viewed  both  nationally  and 
internationally  as  the  focal  point  for  new  and  emerging  science  and  technology  in 
the  minerals  field.  The  Bureau,  since  entering  competition  in  1978,  has  won  32 
R&D  100  Awards,  given  annually  by  Research  &  Development  magazine  for  the 
100  most  important  research  innovations  of  the  year.  The  Bureau  ranks  13th  in  the 
world  in  the  number  of  R&D  100  Awards.  DOE,  with  the  largest  research  budget 
and  most  awards,  is  a  benchmark  for  Federal  research.  Only  four  of  the  DOE  labs 
have  received  more  of  these  awards  than  the  USBM.  This  is  a  significant 
achievement,  given  the  Bureau's  comparatively  small  research  budget. 

Mining  remains  one  of  the  most  dangerous  occupations  in  America.  Now  is  not  the 
time  to  abolish  an  agency  whose  health  and  safety  programs  still  have  an  important 
role  to  play  in  protecting  miners  from  disabling  and  deadly  disease.  Discharges 
from  old  mines  are  polluting  more  than  5,000  miles  of  rivers  and  streams.  The 
USBM  is  pioneering  the  technologies  for  cleaning  up  such  waterways.  This  agency 
still  has  valid  work  to  do.  The  Congressional  Budget  Office  recognized  this  in  its 
1995  report  on  budget-cutting  options,  which  commended  the  productivity  and 
effectivenesss  of  the  Bureau's  work. 
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Trying  to  distance  yourself  from  your  role  as  the  Director  can  you  objectively 
give  me  a  rationale  for  not  abolishing  the  Bureau?  For  the  record  v^hat  would 
be  the  cost  in  fiscal  year  1996  to  abolish  the  Bureau  and  what  assumptions 
are  these  estimates  based  on? 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  is  the  primary  agency  that  conducts  research  and 
analyzes  data  to  help  solve  national  problems  related  to  mineral  resources.  Much 
of  the  Bureau's  work  deals  with  complex  problems  that  are  so  large  in  scope  that 
they  are  beyond  the  resources  of  individual  companies: 

►  Mining  remains  one  of  the  Nation's  most  dangerous  occupations. 
Respiratory  disease--a  key  focus  of  Bureau  research-is  the  number 
one  concern  of  all  industrial  occupational  workers. 

►  The  potential  Federal  liability  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  inactive 
or  abandoned  mines  on  public  lands  is  enormous.  More  than  5,000 
miles  of  U.S.  rivers  and  streams  are  contaminated  by  acid  mine 
drainage. 

►  Between  $500  and  $600  billion  in  raw  and  semi-manufactured  non- 
fuel  mineral  products  flow  through  global  export  markets  annually. 
Federal  agencies,  state  and  local  governments,  financial  institutions, 
and  private  businesses  all  need  accurate  and  up-to-date  information 
on  this  traffic. 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  is  the  only  entity  with  the  research  and  analytic 
capabilities  to  address-  the  full  range  of  mineral-related  problems.  Private 
companies  don't  have  the  resources  nor  the  economic  incentives.  Federal 
regulatory  agencies,  such  as  the  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Administration,  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management,  or  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  don't  have  the 
specific  research  personnel  and  facilities.  Even  if  Federal  regulatory  agencies  did 
have  the  research  capabilities,  their  work  could  be  attacked  as  being  biased  toward 
the  attitudes  of  the  regulators.  But  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  doesn't  regulate,  it 
doesn't  enforce,  and  it  doesn't  take  actions  against  people  or  businesses.  Thus, 
the  Bureau's  research  findings  and  data  analyses  can  be  trusted  to  be  fair  and 
objective.  No  other  mineral-related  organization  in  Government  or  private 
enterprise  can  make  this  statement,  as  the  Nation  struggles  to  cope  with  the  major 
problems  related  to  its  growing  demand  for  mineral  resources. 
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We  estimate  that,  if  the  Bureau  were  abolished,  the  cost  of  severance  pay  and 
annual  leave  liquidation  alone  would  be  about  $32  million.  We  have  not  made  an 
estimate  of  the  other  costs  which  would  be  incurred  should  such  a  decision  be 
taken.  In  part,  the  costs  would  vary  with  the  timing  of  the  actions.  The  longer  into 
the  fiscal  year  before  abolition  occurs,  the  greater  the  costs  that  would  be  incurred 
from  continuing  operations.  There  also  would  be  costs  in  decommissioning  Bureau- 
owned  facilities,  assuring  that  there  are  no  hazardous  materials,  or  disposing  of 
surplus  supplies,  materials  and  equipment  and  other  close-down  activities.  Since 
it  is  unlikely  that  a  decision  to  abolish  the  Bureau  could  be  implemented  before 
January  1 ,  1996,  it  is  probable  that  the  Bureau  would  require  at  least  $87  million  in 
fiscal  year  1996  to  liquidate  itself,  even  if  it  were  abolished. 

What  functions  are  you  currently  performing  that  could  reasonably  be 
performed  by  other  existing  government  agencies  or  the  private  sector? 

The  Administration  will  propose  legislation  to  privatize  the  Bureau's  Helium 
Operations.  Also,  the  Mineral  Institutes  program  would  be  more  appropriately 
conducted  by  the  States. 

Alternatively  are  there  functions  that  the  Bureau  performs  that  you  believe  are 
critical  and  could  not  be  effectively  performed  by  another  federal  or  private 
entity? 

In  FY  1994,  the  Bureau  completed  a  thorough  Program  Review,  which  identified  the 
Bureau's  priority  functions  and  proposed  termination  for  less  important  projects, 
resulting  in  savings  of  about  $20  million.  All  of  the  Bureau's  principal  functions  for 
which  funding  is  requested  in  this  year's  budget  are  critical.  The  principal  Bureau 
functions  are  research  in  Health  and  Safety,  Environmental  Remediation,  Pollution 
and  Control,  Materials  Research  Partnerships,  and  Minerals  Data  Collection  and 
Analysis.  Other  functions  are  being  terminated. 

There  is  little  likelihood  that  the  private  sector,  on  its  own,  would  do  any  of  the  types 
of  research  done  by  the  Bureau,  although  some  companies  have  been  willing  to 
share  the  costs  of  some  of  the  Bureau's  research  projects.  The  data  collection  and 
analysis  functions  require  a  confidentiality  to  protect  individual  companies'  sensitive 
proprietary  data  that  only  a  Government  agency  can  provide. 

The  problems  addressed  by  the  Bureau  are  national  in  scope  and  thus  could  not 
be  effectively  carried  out  by  State  agencies. 
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It  has  been  suggested  that  the  principal  functions  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  could 
be  assigned  to  one  or  different  Federal  agencies.  There  is  no  one  agency  that 
could  absorb  all  of  the  Bureau's  functions  without  distorting  the  mission  of  the 
receiving  agency.  For  example,  while  the  health  and  safety  research  function  of  the 
Bureau  may  be  complimentary  to  the  mission  of  the  National  Institutes  on 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  (NIOSH),  the  rest  of  the  Bureau's  functions  would 
be  very  inappropriate  for  that  agency. 

There  also  are  significant  problems  that  would  be  caused  by  dispersion  of  the 
Bureau's  principal  functions  among  different  agencies.  The  ability  to  pursue 
complex  problems  effectively  and  efficiently  is  very  dependent  on  the  ready 
availability  of  resources.  This  includes  both  the  many  disciplines  required  to 
address  typical  problems  assigned  to  the  Bureau  and  the  facilities,  laboratories, 
and  equipment  necessary  to  support  programs  that  are  conducted  under  the 
Bureau's  mission. 

The  Bureau  has  developed  an  impressive  cadre  of  discipline-specific  experts  and 
many  unique  laboratories.  Some  of  our  facilities  are  one-of-a-kind  in  the  world. 
While  many  of  these  capabilities  were  assembled  to  support  one  component  of  the 
Bureau's  program,  they  regularly  serve  other  components.  Examples  include: 

►  Bioengineering.  While  the  Bureau's  principal  focus  with 
bioengineering  has  been  on  environmental  remediation,  the  ability  to 
apply  bioengineering  to  health  and  safety  problems,  such  as  methane 
control,  without  duplicating  staff  or  specialized  laboratories,  has 
saved  substantial  time  and  funds. 

►  Specialized  laboratories.  The  Bureau's  Safety  Research  Coal  Mine, 
which  principally  is  focused  on  health  and  safety  problems,  also 
serves  the  research  needs  for  acid  mine  drainage  control.  Similarly, 
the  staff  and  facilities  of  the  Bureau's  materials  science  program 
routinely  serve  the  needs  of  the  health  and  safety  research  program. 

►  Minerals  Data.  Data  on  mineral  availability  and  utilization,  as  well  as 
the  analytical  tools  and  skills  associated  with  them,  principally  are 
used  for  policy  making.  However,  they  also  are  a  constant  resource 
to  research  planners  for  use  in  ensuring  sound  programmatic 
direction. 
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One  can  make  the  argument  that  access  to  such  capabilities  still  would  be 
available,  even  if  different  program  entities  were  located  in  different  agencies. 
However,  it  is  clear  that  the  farther  away  the  capability  is  from  the  requesting  party, 
the  greater  is  the  temptation  for  the  requestor  to  duplicate  the  capability  in-house. 
If  the  Federal  Government  is  going  to  operate  programs  addressing  the  functions 
of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  it  is  most  cost  efficient  to  maintain  these  functions  in 
one  agency. 

While  many  needs  of  internal  and  external  customers  are  highly  focused  on  such 
divergent  matters  as  environmental  remediation  or  minerals  data,  it  is  important  to 
understand  that  the  ability  of  an  entity  such  as  the  Bureau  to  respond  in  a  timely 
and  worthy  manner  is  highly  dependent  on  the  wide  array  of  core  competencies 
available  to  the  organization.  The  Bureau  now  has  the  requisite  core 
competencies.  Dispersion  of  these  core  competencies  would  reduce  the  ability  of 
the  component  parts  to  respond  as  desired. 

Is  any  of  the  Bureau's  work  duplicative  of  work  performed  by  other  federal 
agencies  such  as  the  U.S.G.S.  or  the  Department  of  Energy?  How  do  you 
coordinate  related  activities  with  other  agencies  and  Departments  to  insure 
there  is  no  duplication? 

We  do  not  believe  that  we  are  duplicating  the  work  of  other  Federal  agencies.  We 
go  to  great  lengths  to  ensure  that  there  is  no  such  duplication  of  work.  All  of  the 
Bureau's  work  is  coordinated  with  that  of  other  Federal  agencies  through  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Natural  Resources,  the  Committee  on  Industrial 
Technology,  and  the  respective  subcommittees  of  the  National  Science  and 
Technology  Council.  In  addition,  specific  Memoranda  of  Understanding  (MOU) 
between  the  Bureau  and  other  agencies  are  employed  where  similar  or  related 
research  is  conducted.  These  MOUs  avoid  duplication  and  enable  leveraging  of 
each  other's  efforts.  For  example.  The  Bureau  has  about  14  specific  MOUs  with  the 
EPA,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of  Energy,  and  other 
Department  of  Interior  bureaus  in  the  area  of  environmental  technology. 
Furthermore,  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  Report  on  the  FY  1 995  Interior 
Appropriations  Bill  specifically  instructed  that  an  MOU  between  USGS  and  the 
Bureau  be  developed  and  approved  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  before  the 
end  of  FY  1994  to  ensure  coordination  of  environmental  activities  without 
duplication.  The  MOU  was  completed  and  approved. 
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I  notice  one  of  the  Bureau's  missions  is  to  identify  technologies  to  improve 
the  efficiency  of  mining  and  mineral  processing.  Isn't  this  an  activity  that 
could  and  should  be  performed  by  the  industry?  How  much  of  your  budget 
is  related  to  this  effort? 

The  Bureau  does  not  focus  on  mining  efficiency.  Its  research  priorities  are  health 
and  safety,  environmental  remediation,  pollution  prevention  and  control,  materials, 
and  information.  It  is  unlikely  that  industry  v^'ould  conduct  much  of  the  research 
performed  by  the  Bureau.  About  87  percent  (or  $84  million)  of  the  Bureau's 
research  program  is  categorized  as  in  the  basic  or  precompetitive  stage.  At  this 
point  in  the  research  cycle,  investigators  are  looking  for  new  concepts  to  provide 
the  foundation  for  new  technologies  addressing  national  priority  issues,  such  as 
resource  conservation,  environmental  protection,  worker  health  and  safety,  and 
economic  viability.  Industry  probably  would  not  conduct  this  type  of  research, 
because  there  is  little  financial  incentive.  As  the  research  progresses  to  the  more 
applied  stage,  which  makes  up  about  13  percent  or  $13  million  of  the  Bureau's 
research  budget,  industry  becomes  more  willing  to  enter  into  formal  cooperative 
agreements  with  the  Bureau.  The  research  has  reached  a  point  where  more 
tangible  research  products  now  can  be  tested  in  industrial  facilities,  such  as  mines 
and  processing  plants.  Some  of  this  testing  may  include  research  that  will  improve 
the  efficiency  of  mining  and  mineral  processing.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  Bureau 
requests  that  the  private  sector  shart  the  costs.  In  FY  1994,  the  Bureau  had  223 
Memoranda  of  Agreement  and  56  Cooperative  Research  and  Development 
Agreements  with  industrial  organizations.  These  organizations  contributed  about 
$2  million  in  cash  toward  cooperative  research.  They  contributed  more  than  that 
amount  in  in-kind  and  cooperative  services. 

Is  there  still  a  role  for  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  safeguarding  miner  safety  or  has 
your  effort  resulted  in  such  improvements  that  continued  research  is  no 
longer  necessary?  How  does  your  work  in  mine  safety  differ  from  the  role  of 
the  Department  of  Labor? 

Yes,  there  still  is  a  role  for  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  in  safeguarding  miner  safety. 
The  demanding  work  environment  of  mines  continues  to  challenge  the  safety  of 
mine  workers.  Mining  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  occupations  for  the  American 
worker.  As  technology  increases  productive  capacity,  the  mine  worker  may  face 
greater  physical  and  psychological  challenges  that  directly  impact  safety.  The 
problem  is  even  more  severe  in  small  mines  that  have  a  fatality  rate  four  times  the 
coal  industry's  average.  Non-fatal  injuries  also  are  a  problem.  In  1993,  one  in 
eight  underground  coal  miners  was  injured  on  the  job,  almost  twice  the  average  in 
American  industry.  Fatalities  and  injuries  in  mines  still  are  at  levels  that  are 
unacceptable. 
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The  role  of  the  Labor  Department's  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Administration  (MSHA) 
is  development  and  enforcement  of  mine  health  and  safety  regulations.  MSHA  has 
no  research  mission  or  capability,  although  it  does  provide  technical  support  to  help 
mining  companies  implement  MSHA  regulations.  The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  serves 
to  provide  sound,  objective,  unbiased  science  and  technology  that  can  improve 
health  and  safety  in  mines  and  provide  knowledge  and  technology  for  meaningful 
regulations. 

Citizens  for  a  Sound  Economy  argue  that  the  original  rationale  for  creating  the 
Bureau  no  longer  exists.  How  has  your  mission  changed  and  evolved  since 
your  agency  was  created  and  how  do  you  describe  your  current  mission? 

The  USBM's  original  mandate  was  to  keep  miners  from  dying  or  getting  hurt  on  the 
job  through  regulation  and  research.  Our  work  has  grown  to  include  developing 
safer  mining,  metallurgical,  and  reclamation  technologies;  collecting  statistics  on 
mineral  production  and  consumption;  assessing  mineral  resources  on  Federal 
lands;  and  tracking  the  worldwide  availability  of  minerals.  While  our  research  has 
expanded,  we  transferred  regulatory  responsibilities  to  a  separate  agency.  In  this 
way,  there  is  no  conflict  of  interest  in  our  research  results. 

To  determine  whether  the  USBM's  current  activities  still  are  appropriate,  we 
initiated  a  major  program  review  more  than  a  year  ago.  We  examined  our 
programs,  our  field  offices  and  research  facilities,  our  organization,  and  our 
operational  policies  and  procedures.  In  the  process,  we  looked  for  ways  to  (1 )  focus 
Bureau  programs  on  solving  specific  national  problems  within  specific  time  periods; 
(2)  improve  Bureau  programs  by  project  redirection  and  cost-sharing;  and  (3) 
improve  the  quality  of  Bureau  programs  through  more  formal  peer  reviews,  both 
internal  and  external. 

The  results  of  the  review  process  indicated  that  the  Bureau  should  concentrate  on 
four  major  elements  of  its  work  that  are  vital  to  the  national  interest:  health  and 
safety,  pollution  prevention,  environmental  remediation,  and  materials  recycling  and 
conservation.  During  the  President's  Reinvention  of  Government  II  process  earlier 
this  year.  Bureau  employee  were  invited,  via  E-mail  and  focus  groups,  to  review 
these  plans.  Several  hundred  employees  responded,  and  their  comments  were 
used  in  finalizing  the  Bureau's  reorganization  plan,  which  is  implemented  in  our  FY 
1996  budget. 
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The  Bureau's  reorganization  plan  affirms  our  belief  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  responsibilities  involving  minerals  research  and  information.  But  it  also 
recognizes  that  in  an  age  of  govemment^vide  budget  and  staff  cuts,  the  USBM  must 
use  its  scientific  and  analytical  capabilities  to  help  solve  broad-based  mineral 
problems-problems  that  reach  beyond  the  mineral  industry  itself.  The  USBM  sees 
itself  as  a  small,  focused  agency  working  to  solve  specific  problems-problems  such 
as  keeping  workers  safe,  supporting  sound  economic  and  natural  resource  policies, 
and  protecting  the  environment. 

One  of  your  missions  is  to  insure  an  adequate  and  dependable  supply  of 
minerals.  How  do  you  accomplish  this  mission  and  how  does  your  mineral 
assessment  activity  differ  from  that  performed  by  the  U.S.G.S.? 

The  USBM  monitors  mineral  supply  and  demand  activity  for  100  mineral 
commodities  in  the  50  States,  all  U.S.  territories,  and  180  countries.  We  perform 
technology  research  on  the  extraction  and  use  of  minerals.  Until  now,  we  have 
conducted  a  mineral  assessment  program  intended  to  provide  Federal  land 
managers  with  information  and  data  for  land-use  planning  decisions  on  long-term 
mineral  production  from  the  Public  Lands.  In  FY  1996,  because  of  reduced  funding, 
all  USBM  mineral  assessments  will  be  terminated,  except  those  needed  to  help 
resolve  priority  land-use  issues  or  those  supported  by  reimbursable  funding  from 
client  agencies.  Provision  is  made  to  maintain  only  a  minimum  capability  to 
examine  the  impacts  of  proposed  legislation  and  rulemaking  on  mineral  production. 
One  project-level  increase  will  fund  the  USBM's  commitment  to  an  interagency  task 
force  to  provide  mineral  impact  analysis  of  mining  and  mining-related  activities  on 
ecosystems  in  the  San  Pedro  watershed,  a  NAFTA  issue. 

The  key  difference  between  the  USBM  and  USGS  mineral  assessments  is  that  the 
USBM  assessments  have  provided  decision-oriented  information  and  analysis  to 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  (USPS)  and  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  on  mineral 
deposits  which  may  be  economically  mined  in  the  future,  while  the  USGS 
estimates  the  geologic  potential  for  presently  unknown  mineral  resources,  yet  to 
be  discovered,  over  large  U.S.  areas.  The  USBM  mineral  assessments  have  been 
confined  mainly  to  relatively  small  areas,  referred  to  as  Known  Mineral  Deposit 
Areas  (KMDAs),  within  Federal  land  management  units  and  contain  estimates  of 
production  costs,  economic  viability  and  cumulative  economic  impacts  of  possible 
mineral  production  alternatives.  The  USPS  and  BLM  use  this  information  to  predict 
future  mineral  production-based  economic  activity  in  areas  subject  to  ecosystem 
management,  habitat  protection,  land-use  planning,  etc. 
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In  contrast  to  the  land-use  issue-focused  USBM  studies,  the  USGS  mineral 
assessments  are  nationwide  assessments  of  areas  most  likely  to  contain 
undiscovered  mineral  resources.  These  USGS  assessments  are  intended  to 
develop  understanding  of  the  regional  geologic  conditions  that  control  the 
occurrence  of  mineral  deposits.  Principal  products  of  the  assessments  are  mineral 
terrane,  i.e.,  geologic  maps  and  quantitative  probability  estimates  of  undiscovered 
mineral  resource  potential.  When  used  in  land-use  planning  applications,  the 
USGS  probability  geologic  estimates  are  used  in  USBM  economic  models  to 
estimate  cumulative  economic  impacts  of  mineral  production  that  may  derive  from 
future  mineral  deposit  discoveries.  Unlike  the  USBM  studies,  the  USGS'  probability 
estimates  of  mineral  resources  are  not  site-specific. 

To  perform  the  mineral  assessments,  both  agencies  employ  earth  scientists, 
economists,  and  mineral  resource  analysts.  The  USBM's  work  force  has  had  a 
heavier  emphasis  on  mining  and  economic  geologists,  engineers,  economists  and 
analysts,  specializing  in  mining.  The  USGS  work  force  is  heavy  with  research 
geologists  specializing  in  such  fields  as  geochemistry  and  geophysics,  seeking  to 
understand  the  nature  and  occurrence  of  mineral  deposits  and  other  geologic 
phenomena.  The  USBM  and  USGS  long  have  had  operating  Memoranda  of 
Understanding  (MOU)  in  place,  assuring  that  the  missions,  roles,  and  capabilities 
of  each  agency  are  complementary  for  the  mineral  assessments. 

10.       Is  any  of  this  activity  performed  by  the  private  sector  and  could  it  be? 

The  USBM  mineral  assessments  that  have  supported  land-use  planning  and 
ecosystem  management  requirements  of,  mainly,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  (USPS) 
and  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  have  not  been  conducted  by  the  private 
sector.  The  requirements  for  these  assessments  have  derived  from  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976  (90  Stat.  2713,  43  U.S. C.  1711-1712), 
Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974  (88  Stat.  476) 
as  amended  by  the  National  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976  (90  Stat.  2949,  16 
U.S.C.  1600-1614),  Alaska  National  Interest  L^inds  Conservation  Act  (94  Stat. 
2371,  16  U.S.C.  3141-3150,  3161)  and  national  wilderness  legislation.  The 
assessments  have  been  performed  to  help  land  managers  determine  how  public 
lands  should  be  used,  for  mining,  timbering,  ranching,  camping,  fishing,  hunting,  or 
wildlife  protection.  Policy  makers  for  both  the  USPS  and  the  BLM  have  expressed 
strong  reservations  about  privatizing  or  contracting  out  their  public  lands  policy 
setting  and  decision  making,  under  these  statutes.  They  note  that  this  work 
involves  the  acquisition  and  interpretation  of  potentially  valuable  data  concerning 
future  mineral  supply  potential  on  public  lands,  and  they  worry  that  relying  on 
private  contractors  could  raise  the  issue  of  conflict  of  interest. 
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On  the  other  hand,  mineral  assessments  that  the  USBM  has  performed  for  Native 
Americans  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  can  be  and  have  been  contracted  out. 
These  assessments  typically  are  aimed  at  promoting  the  commercial  development 
of  mineral  resources  on  lands  that  are  owned  by  Native  American  tribes  that 
already  have  decided  in  favor  of  development.  For  the  tribes,  we  act  as  a  technical 
consultant  in  developing  geologic,  engineering,  and  economic  information  needed 
to  make  specific  development  decisions.  There  would  be  no  conflict  of  interest. 
Similarly,  mineral  assessments  that  are  performed  for  the  General  Service 
Administration  for  the  purposes  of  estimating  fair  market  values  of  minerals  on 
Federal  lands  scheduled  for  disposal,  e.g.,  military  base  closures,  possibly  could 
be  contracted  out  without  conflict  of  interest. 

How  does  your  effort  in  remediation  and  prevention  of  environmental  damage 
differ  from  work  performed  by  EPA,  OSM,  U.S.G.S.  and  the  Department  of 
Energy?  Could  your  activities  in  this  area  be  assumed  by  any  of  these 
agencies  and  if  not,  why  not? 

Given  the  differences  between  these  agencies,  it  would  be  best  to  answer  the 
questions  in  a  way  that  is  specific  to  each  agency. 

EPA,  as  a  regulatory  agency,  does  very  little  research  in  the  area  that  is  the 
Bureau's  principal  focus--mine  wastes  and  wastes  related  to  the  production  of 
minerals.  It  has  traditionally  turned  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  when  it  needed 
technical  answers  related  to  this  area.  EPA's  only  significant  minerals-related  effort 
is  through  a  recent,  Congressionally-added  line  item  that  directs  it  to  fund  a 
Department  of  Energy  (DOE)  facility  in  Butte,  MT,  working  in  the  area  of  mine 
wastes.  The  Bureau  is  a  member  of  the  Interagency  Coordinating  Committee  and 
the  Technical  Committee  that  help  guide  this  work.  EPA  has  given  evidence  that 
it  does  not  wish  to  try  to  conduct  research  in  this  area,  and  it  has  the  additional 
problem  in  that  it  is  a  regulatory  agency  and  thus  subject  to  the  familiar  concerns 
about  bias. 

The  Office  of  Surface  Mining  (OSM)  does  no  research.  Like  EPA.  OSM  is  a 
regulatory  agency  with  the  bias  issues  of  any  regulatory  agency.  OSM  recently 
signed  a  revised  Memorandum  of  Understanding  with  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines, 
calling  for  the  Bureau  to  provide  the  technical  development  work  required  by  OSM. 
Even  when  OSM  did  do  a  limited  amount  of  research,  that  work  was  confined  to 
coal-related  matters  and  permitting  issues,  not  the  range  of  issues  that  the  Bureau 
undertakes  involving,  for  example,  metal,  industrial,  and  construction  minerals. 
OSM  is  neither  equipped  nor  able  to  assume  the  Bureau's  research  role. 
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The  USGS  is  involved  in  basic  technological  information  development  relating  to 
the  earth  sciences.  The  USBM  develops  basic  and  applied  research  in  response 
to  health,  safety,  and  environmental  problems  related  to  mining  and  mineral 
processing.  In  recent  years,  the  USGS  has  begun  to  become  more  involved  in  the 
problem-solving  aspects  of  environmental  work.  Hovi/ever,  the  USGS  focuses  on 
work  that  is  still  closely  related  to  its  roots,  as  reflected  by  the  recent  USGS/USBM 
research  coordination  Memorandum  of  Understanding.  As  a  general  statement, 
USGS  work  that  is  most  closely  related  to  the  Bureau's  work  occurs  early  in  the 
investigation/characterization  process,  where  USBM  is  more  site-specific  and 
USGS  is  more  regional.  USGS  does  not  develop  remediation  technology. 

The  DOE  is  involved  in  mining  and  mineral  wastes  remediation  through  the  "Mine 
Waste  Technology  Program,"  via  the  same  recent  Congressional  direction  that  the 
EPA  is  involved  at  the  Butte,  MT  facility.  In  addition,  DOE  has  a  general  interest 
in  the  subject  of  remediation  of  metal  contamination  that  is  one  of  the  Bureau's 
particular  strengths.  Issues  of  metal  contamination  and  mine  wastes  are  being 
considered  by  the  Galvin  Commission  in  determining  the  future  direction  for  the 
DOE'S  National  Laboratories. 

12.  What  success  have  you  had  in  eliminating  coal  mining  hazards  and  what  do 
you  still  consider  to  be  mining  hazards  and  what  work  needs  to  be  done  to 
address  these  safety  concerns? 

Since  the  inception  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  fatalities  from  coal  mine  explosions 
have  steadily  declined.  This  decline  can  be  attributed  to  many  Bureau  efforts, 
including  improved  ventilation  and  methane  control.  As  mining  operations  adopt 
higher  production  extraction  methods,  such  as  longwall  mining,  and  move  to  deeper 
coalbeds,  explosive  hazards  will  persist,  and  may  actually  increase  in  underground 
mines.  Additional  research  is  needed  to  target  explosion  hazards  to  prevent  their 
proliferation  as  mining  technology  advances. 

Bureau  dust  control  research  has  been  successful  throughout  the  years  in  reducing 
the  exposure  of  underground  workers  to  hazardous  dust  levels.  Research  needs 
to  continue.  The  National  Institute  of  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  (NIOSH) 
recently  prepared  a  draft  Criteria  Document  that  advocates  reducing  Federal  dust 
standards  to  concentrations  levels  that  are  one-half  of  the  existing  levels 
established  by  law.  Presently,  mines  have  difficulty  in  meeting  Federal  standards 
when  silica  dust  is  present  in  the  mine  atmosphere,  and  increasing  coal-production 
rates  are  beginning  to  overwhelm  existing  dust-control  technology.  Further, 
research  needs  to  continue  in  developing  continuous  dust  monitoring  applications- 
the  top  priority  of  MSHA. 
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Research  to  control  the  emissions  from  diesel  engines  in  underground  mines  is 
required  to  help  ensure  that  technology  exists  to  support  current  rulemaking  by 
MSHA  to  limit  worker  exposure  to  diesel  emissions.  Federal  and  international 
health  agencies,  such  as  the  National  Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
(NIOSH),  World  Health  Organization  (WHO),  Health  Effects  Institute  (HE!),  and 
American  Conference  of  Governmental  Industrial  Hygienists  (ACGIH),  have 
classified  diesel  engine  soot  as  a  possible  human  carcinogen  requiring  stricter 
control.  Bureau  research  has  produced  experimental  systems  that  are  beir>g 
evaluated,  supported  and  cost-shared  by  the  mining  industry.  These  efforts  are 
becoming  increasingly  important  as  the  number  of  diesel  vehicles  in  underground 
coal  mines  continues  to  increase. 

While  the  fatality  rate  for  coal  miners  has  declined  over  the  past  few  years,  roof 
falls  account  for  50  percent  of  all  underground  coal  mine  fatalities.  In  addition, 
these  roof  falls  have  increased  in  frequency  over  the  past  year.  The  only  reason 
for  the  lack  of  significant  injuries  and  fatalities  is  that  the  events  occurred  when 
miners  were  not  underground.  In  hard  rock  mines,  more  than  1 ,000  events  occur 
annually.  These  events  release  enough  energy  to  kill  or  injure  miners  present  in 
the  area.  Study  of  the  fundamental  causes  of  roof  falls  and  violent  failures  will  lead 
to  remediation  strategies  to  eliminate  failure  occurrence. 

From  1989  to  1994,  the  number  of  roof  fall  fatalities  in  underground  coal  mines  that 
occurred  while  miners  were  under  unsupported  roof  have  been  reduced  by  over  50 
percent.  The  USBM  has  been  a  major  contributor  in  achieving  this  success  by 
providing  scientifically  derived  data  and  interventions  to  raise  the  awareness  level 
and  change  worker  behavior.  Safety  for  mobile  underground  equipment  is  being 
improved  through  use  of  computer  programs  developed  by  the  USBM  that  allow 
equipment  to  be  designed  to  overcome  the  visibility  and  illumination  problems  in 
underground  coal  mines. 
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Current  mining  hazards  continue  to  exist  in  the  use  of  large  powerful  equipment  in 
the  confines  of  underground  mines.  Work  in  this  area  should  include  ergonomic 
design,  job  and  task  redesign,  and  evaluation  of  the  needs  of  the  human  operators 
that  must  interact  with  this  equipment.  For  instance,  in  extended  cut  mining,  which 
inaeases  productivity,  operators  use  remote  control  to  mine  more  coal  before  they 
are  required  to  bolt  the  roof.  However,  these  operators  are  exposed  to  being 
pinched  between  the  heavy  equipment  and  the  coal  rib,  resulting  in  serious  injury. 
Surface  haulage  at  coal  mines  is  a  major  mining  hazard.  Ways  to  improve  operator 
awareness  of  the  surroundings  and  avoid  collisions  are  needed.  The  small  mine 
industry  segment  and  independent  contractors  need  to  be  evaluated  to  determine 
the  root  causes  for  disproportionate  high  fatality  rates.  The  Bureau  will  continue  its 
research  to  determine  the  major  factors  causing  these  high  fatality  rates  and 
develop  solutions  to  these  problems.  Intervention  strategies  that  reduce  those 
rates  will  need  to  be  developed.  As  mines  move  to  larger,  higher  horsepower 
equipment,  higher  voltages  are  used  to  operate  them.  The  USBM  needs  to 
evaluate  the  safety  implications  of  those  trends  to  ensure  that  this  does  not  have 
adverse  safety  implications. 

1 3.      Could  you  comment  briefly  on  the  successes  the  Bureau  has  realized  from  its 
efforts? 

PROTECTING  WORKERS 

1 .  Preventing  fires  and  explosions.  Mining  remains  a  hazardous  profession, 
even  at  the  end  of  the  20th  century.  Fires  and  explosions  in  underground 
mines  are  the  most  feared  hazards  mine  workers  face.  Fire  suppression 
systems  developed  by  the  USBM  are  in  common  use  in  mines  today,  as  is 
USBM  technology  to  control  the  levels  of  methane  gas  and  explosive  dust 
in  mines. 

2.  Emergency  breathing  devices.  Fires,  explosions,  and  other  emergency 
situations  still  occur  underground.  Emergency  breathing  devices  developed 
by  the  USBM  are  used  in  every  underground  mine  in  the  Nation.  They  save 
lives  by  providing  breathable  air  for  miners  to  escape  oxygen-poor  or  smoke- 
filled  tunnels. 

3.  Preventing  "black  lung".  USBM  ventilation  and  dust  suppression 
techniques  and  more  sensitive  dust  measurement  instruments  have 
significantly  lowered  the  levels  of  dust  exposure  for  underground  miners. 
Even  so,  "black  lung"  remains  the  number-one  health  risk  facing  the  mining 
industry  today. 
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RESTORING  THE  LAND 

4.  Taking  lead  out  of  the  environment.  Lead  is  a  heavy  metal  that  produces 
toxic  effects  in  the  human  body.  Several  approaches  to  removing  lead  from 
the  environment  have  been  developed  by  the  USBM  and  put  into  use  around 
the  Nation,  including  technology  for  recycling  lead  from  batteries,  cleaning 
up  lead  acid  battery-recycling  sites,  and  removing  the  lead  from  soils  at 
military  firing  ranges. 

5.  Constructing  vtretlands.  Thousands  of  miles  of  U.S.  rivers  and  streams  are 
contaminated  by  acid  mine  drainage.  Using  a  procedure  developed  in  the 
USBM,  over  1,000  wetlands  have  been  constructed  nationwide  to  normalize 
stream  pH  levels  and  remove  heavy  metal  contaminants.  The  USBM 
wetlands  technology  is  an  important  part  of  the  Clean  Streams  initiative. 

CONSERVING  RESOURCES 

6.  Making  recycling  easier.  Recycling  helps  us  keep  valuable  materials  in  use 
and  out  of  landfills.  The  USBM  has  developed  techniques  for  recycling  high- 
tech  materials  such  as  permanent  magnets  and  advanced  batteries.  USBM 
technologies  allow  us  to  recover: 

►  Copper  and  aluminum  from  junked  automobiles. 

►  Gold  and  silver  from  electronic  equipment. 

►  Metals,  glass,  and  plastics  from  municipal  trash. 

►  Platinum  from  automobile  catalytic  converters. 

PREVENTING  POLLUTION 

7.  Control  technology.  The  key  to  reducing  waste  and  preventing  pollution  in 
industrial  operations  is  process  control.  Advanced  computer  controls  that 
combine  cutting-edge  artificial  intelligence  concepts  provide  clean 
technology  for  mineral  processing.  A  new  USBM  optical  sensor,  cited  as  one 
of  1994's  most  significant  technological  developments,  promises  a  more 
precise  and  less  wasteful  process  control  for  the  mineral,  chemical, 
pharmaceutical,  petroleum,  and  food  and  beverage  industries. 
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MONITORING  MINERALS 

8.  Maintaining  official  U.S.  statistics.  USBM  produces  the  official  statistics 
on  over  100  minerals  produced  in  nearly  200  countries.  These  statistics  are 
used  by  Federal  trade  negotiators,  defense  planners,  investment  bankers, 
international  loan  officers,  and  market  analysts  to  make  investment 
decisions.  USBM  mineral  information  has  played  a  key  role  in  decisions 
affecting  global  security,  industrial  competitiveness,  and  our  dual 
commitment  to  economic  growth  and  environmental  protection.  Recent 
developments  allow  public  access  to  Bureau  data  electronically  from  on-line 
bulletin  boards,  Internet  connections,  and  CD/ROM  publications. 

MINERAL  ISSUES 

9.  Analyzing  legislation.  The  USBM  provides  independent  analyses  to 
Congressional  and  Executive  Branch  policy  makers  on  the  economic  and 
technical  aspects  of  proposed  legislation.  Recent  legislative  studies  include 
the: 


North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA)  for  the  Interior 
Department  and  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative. 

General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  for  the  U.S.  Trade 

Representative. 

Reform  of  the  Mining  Law  of  1872  for  the  Interior  Department. 

Tax  changes  on  the  domestic  lead  industry  for  the  U.  S.  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mine  waste  regulations  for  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

Resources   of  the   Exclusive   Economic  Zone  for  the   Interior 
Department. 

Federal  land-use  restraints  for  the  Agriculture  Department. 

Lending  activities  of  international  institutions  for  the  World  Bank. 
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GOVERNMENT  SCIENCE,  ON  CALL 

10.       Providing  USBM  expertise  where  needed.  USBM  minerals  research  expertise  solves 
problems  not  related  to  mining.  USBM  scientists; 

Helped  Federal  investigators  unearth  pieces  of  aircraft  wreckage  after  the 
disastrous  USAir  crash  near  Pittsburgh. 

Identified  a  safe  way  to  dispose  of  municipal  incinerator  waste. 

Developed  ventilation  strategies  for  tunnels. 

Provided  monitoring  technology  for  nuclear  waste  repositories. 

Solved  corrosion  problems  involved  in  restoring  historic  buildings. 

Developed  bullet-resistant  armor  that  saved  lives  in  Desert  Storm. 

Contributed  to  unmanned  helicopter  flight  controls  for  the  Army. 

Worked  on  high-tech  information  systems  to  support  firefighters  on  public 
land. 

Used  USBM  technology  to  save  earthquake  victims  in  Mexico. 

Monitored  the  structural  stability  of  the  Washington  National  Cathedral. 

Designed     robotic    aircraft     inspectors    for    the     Federal    Aviation 
Administration. 
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14.  Last  year  you  indicated  that  because  of  the  increased  interdependence  between 
mineral  producing  and  consuming  countries  the  research  network  of  the  Bureau 
has  evolved  from  a  domestic  scale  into  a  global  scale  in  recent  years.  Could  you 
comment  on  this  internationalization  of  the  Bureau  and  would  this  aspect  be  lost 
if  the  Bureau  was  abolished? 

Yes,  the  global  research  network  that  the  Bureau  has  diligently  and  successfully 
developed  during  the  past  15  years  to  supplement  domestic  research  programs  would 
be  lost  if  the  Bureau  were  abolished. 

Currently,  the  Bureau  cooperates  with  about  20  cooperating  research  organizations  in 
16  major  mineral  producing  and  consuming  countries  and  the  European  Union,  sharing 
research  resources  and  capabilities  to  advance  mining,  health  and  safety,  mineral 
processing,  extractive  metallurgy,  and  environmental  technologies  of  mutual  interest. 
This  internationalization  of  Bureau  research  becomes  more  critical  to  satisfying  the 
Nation's  demand  for  innovative  industrial  technologies  to  ensure  adequate  and 
dependable  supply  of  minerals  and  materials  as  the  globalization  of  minerals  industries 
and  markets  continues  to  intensify.  Thus,  the  abolition  of  the  Bureau,  if  it  occurred, 
would  be  felt  not  only  by  the  minerals  industry  in  the  United  States,  but  also  by  U.S. 
minerals  consumers  and  minerals  communities  around  the  world. 

15.  On  the  face  of  it,  with  your  continuing  declining  budgets  it  would  seem  that  the 
Bureau  is  spending  a  lot  of  energy  just  keeping  a  box  on  an  organization  chart  and 
maybe  the  mission  and  purpose  of  the  agency  would  be  better  served  as  parts  of 
other  organizations.  At  what  point  do  your  budgets  decline  to  such  a  point  that  the 
agency  is  no  longer  a  viable  organizational  entity? 

We  disagree  with  the  premise  of  the  question.  While  it  is  true  that  the  Bureau's  budget 
has  declined  recently,  declining  budgets  do  not  necessarily  mean  declining  performance. 
As  Secretary  Babbitt  has  said,  for  a  Federal  agency  to  measure  the  effectiveness  and 
mission  by  its  size  is  a  sure  path  to  obsolescence.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Bureau 
has  been  busy,  not  "keeping  a  box  on  an  organizational  chart,"  but  streamlining  its 
programs  and  organizational  structure  in  keeping  with  the  President's  goal  to  make 
govemment  work  better  and  cost  less.  We  have  explained  above  why  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  Bureau's  mission  can  be  performed  as  effectively  if  assigned  to  other  agencies. 
This  is  especially  true  if  those  agencies  are  not  given  the  funds  and  resources  to 
complete  their  additional  missions.  The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  still  is  the  most  practical 
place  to  conduct  mineral-related  research  in  the  national  interest.  We  believe  that  the 
USBM  organization  envisioned  by  the  Bureau's  Program  Review  and  verified  by  NPR  is 
fully  viable. 
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Questions  submitted  by  Congressman  Sidney  R.  Yates 


The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Babbit,  was  in  to  visit  with  this  Subcommittee  just 
last  week  on  Wednesday,  February  15th.  During  his  testimony  he  stated  that  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  had  undergone  a  significant  reinvention  effort.  He  told  us  that 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  budget,  $132.5  million,  has  been  decreased  by  $20  million 
compared  to  FY  1995,  yet  you  are  still  able  to  develop  programs  that  solve  national 
problems  related  to  past  mining  activities  and  other  environmental  needs. 

1.  Do  you  agree  with  the  Secretary's  assessment? 

Yes,  we  do. 

2.  In  your  statement  you  have  explained  some  of  the  activities  of  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Mines.  Could  you  please  explain  exactly  what  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
does? 

Currently,  the  Bureau: 

►  Conducts  research  to  enhance  the  safety,  health,  and  environmental 
impact  of  mining  and  mineral  processing. 

►  Collects,  analyzes,  and  disseminates  information  about  the  mining 
and  processing  of  more  than  100  mineral  commodities  across  the 
Nation  and  around  the  world. 

►  Analyzes  the  impact  of  proposed  mineral-related  regulations  upon  the 
national  interest. 

►  Produces,  conserves,  sells,  and  distributes  helium  for  essential 
government  activities,  and  fosters  helium  production  by  the  private 
sector.  (This  objective  has  been  met.  The  private  sector  production 
of  refined  helium  now  serves  more  than  90  percent  of  customer 
demand.  Accordingly,  the  Administration  proposes  to  close  the 
Federal  helium  refinery.) 
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Who  benefits  from  your  work? 

Every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States  benefits  from  USBM  health 
and  safety  research  on  special  equipment  and  practices  that  mitigate  mine  health 
and  safety  problems,  especially  respirable  dust.  The  cost  of  Federal  compensation 
payments  to  victims  of  "black  lung"  alone  amounts  to  more  than  $1.3  billion  each 
year.  At  a  cost  of  only  $30  million  spread  over  the  past  10  years,  USBM  research 
in  this  area  has  resulted  in  a  fourfold  decrease  in  miners'  exposure  to  the  dust  that 
causes  black  lung  under  existing  technology  and  production  rates.  During  that  10 
year-period,  "black  lung"  compensation  payments  totaled  more  than  $13  billion. 
USBM  research  is  needed  to  contain  such  costs  in  the  years  ahead,  as  emerging 
technology  and  increased  production  rates  create  even  more  dust  in  the  mines. 

Miners  benefit  from  the  health  and  safety  research  of  the  USBM.  Mining  remains 
a  hazardous  profession,  even  at  the  end  of  the  20th  century.  Fires  and  explosions 
in  underground  mines  are  the  most  feared  hazards  mine  workers  face.  Fire 
suppression  systems  developed  by  the  USBM  are  in  common  use  in  mines  today, 
as  is  USBM  technology  to  control  the  levels  of  methane  gas  and  explosive  dust  in 
mines. 

Miners  also  benefit  from  emergency  breathing  devices  developed  by  the  USBM, 
which  are  used  in  every  underground  mine  in  the  Nation.  The  devices  save  lives  by 
providing  breathable  air  for  miners  to  escape  oxygen-poor  or  smoke-filled  tunnels. 

The  consumers  of  minerals  benefit  from  USBM  research  into  technologies  for 
materials  conservation  and  recycling,  pollution  prevention  and  control,  and 
advanced  mineral  processing. 

Trade  negotiators,  defense  planners,  investment  bankers,  international  loan 
officers,  and  market  analysts  rely  on  the  official  statistics  produced  by  the  USBM 
on  over  100  minerals  produced  in  nearly  200  countries.  USBM  mineral  information 
has  played  a  key  role  in  decisions  affecting  global  security,  industrial  competi- 
tiveness, and  our  dual  commitment  to  economic  growth  and  environmental 
protection. 

Congressional  and  Executive  Branch  policy  makers  consult  with  the  USBM  for 
independent  analyses  of  the  economic  and  technical  aspects  of  proposed 
legislation.  Recent  legislative  studies  include  the  North  American  Free  Trade 
Agreement  (NAFTA)  for  the  Interior  Department  and  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative; 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  for  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative; 
reform  of  the  Mining  Law  of  1872  for  the  Interior  Department;  tax  changes  on  the 
domestic  lead  industry  for  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives;  and  mine  waste 
regulations  for  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
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The  USBM  also  provides  Government  science,  on  call,  even  in  areas  not  related 
to  mining.  Drawing  upon  our  core  expertise,  USBM  scientists  helped  Federal 
investigators  unearth  pieces  of  aircraft  wreckage  after  the  disastrous  USAir  crash 
near  Pittsburgh;  identified  a  safe  way  to  dispose  of  municipal  incinerator  waste; 
developed  ventilation  strategies  for  tunnels;  provided  monitoring  technology  for 
nuclear  waste  repositories;  solved  corrosion  problems  involved  in  restoring  historic 
buildings;  developed  bullet-resistant  armor  that  saved  lives  in  Desert  Storm; 
contributed  to  unmanned  helicopter  flight  controls  for  the  Army;  worked  on  high-tech 
information  systems  to  support  firefighters  on  public  land;  used  USBM  technology 
to  save  earthquake  victims  in  Mexico;  monitored  the  structural  stability  of  the 
Washington  National  Cathedral;  and  designed  robotic  aircraft  inspectors  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

What  are  the  highest  priorities  within  the  Bureau  of  Mines? 

The  highest  priorities  within  the  Bureau  are  those  principal  functions  for  which 
funding  is  requested  in  this  year's  budget.  These  include  research  in  Health  and 
Safety,  Environmental  Remediation,  Pollution  and  Control,  Materials  Research 
Partnerships,  and  Minerals  Data  Collection  and  Analysis.  Other  functions  are  being 
terminated. 

You  have  described  the  "Reinvention  in  the  Interior  Department"  and  how  it 
affects  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines.  In  general,  could  you  please  explain  the 
extent  and  success  you  have  had  in  consolidating  and  streamlining  the 
Bureau? 

Nearly  two  years  ago,  the  Bureau  embarked  upon  an  internal  Program  Review. 
This  review  was  a  comprehensive  reexamination  of  its  operations  and  an  external 
canvass  of  customer  satisfaction  which  was  intensified  to  meet  the  expectations  of 
National  Performance  Review  (NPR).  As  a  result,  the  USBM  is  one  of  the  first  DO! 
agencies  to  have  made  adjustments  to  maintain  the  capabilities  essential  to  good 
government  and  discontinue  others,  as  envisioned  by  NPR.  The  Administration 
supported  our  review  and  identified  savings  of  12  percent  for  fiscal  year  1995. 
Congress  agreed. 

The  Administration's  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1996  asks  that  Congress  impose 
the  same  fiscal  constraints  for  a  second,  consecutive  year.  The  result  will  place  the 
Bureau  more  than  20  percent  below  the  amount  enacted  for  fiscal  year  1994  and 
make  it  observe  the  June  1994  instruction  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  that  the  Bureau  "move  aggressively  to  implement  its  consolidation 
plan." 
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The  USBM  budget  proposal  contains  savings  of  $1.1  million  in  lower  administrative 
costs,  consistent  with  the  Administration's  goal  to  reinvent  a  better  government  at 
reduced  costs.  The  USBM  would  realize  savings  in  almost  all  program  areas. 

In  addition  to  programmatic  reduction  and  consolidation,  the  USBM  has  undertaken 
several  initiatives  to  streamline  and  reduce  administrative  operations. 

The  Bureau  already  has  begun  an  effort  to  comply  with  the  NPR  recommendation 
and  executive  order  to  reduce  internal  regulations  by  at  least  50  percent  within 
three  years.  The  Bureau  has  completed  an  inventory  of  its  internal  regulations  and 
eliminated  1 ,248  of  them.  A  second  round  of  reductions  will  be  completed  in  FY 
1995. 

The  Bureau  is  the  first  agency  to  implement  the  Interior  Department  Electronic 
Acquisition  System  (IDEAS)  for  small  purchasing,  contracting,  and  EDI  electronic 
commerce.  Its  use  has  resulted  in  savings  of  at  least  $50,000  in  the  past  year. 
Savings  in  the  coming  year  may  exceed  that  amount. 

The  USBM  also  is  the  first  DOI  Bureau  to  complete  implementation  of  the  NPR 
recommendation  to  automate  timekeeping  and  time  certification.  The  Bureau  has 
adopted  a  remote-entry  time  and  attendance  record  system  known  as  the 
Standardized  Time  and  Attendance  Reporting  (STAR)  System.  STAR  permits  time 
and  attendance  information  to  be  entered  into  a  computer  at  one  location  and  sent 
electronically  to  another  location  for  processing.  This  eliminates  the  need  for 
manual  recording  of  data,  mailing  documents  to  another  location,  and  having  the 
information  entered  by  a  key  entry  contractor  into  PAY/PERS.  The  savings  are 
estimated  at  more  than  $100,000.  Many  other  administrative  savings  can  be 
documented,  including: 

►  Achieved  over  95  percent  employee  connection  to  E-mail. 

►  Developed  electronic  publication  alternatives  including  FAXBACK, 
world-wide  Internet  access,  and  CD-ROM. 

►  Established    electronic    access    to    Departmental    vacancy    and 
personnel  systems. 

►  Developed  the  Bureau  Manual  on  electronic  server  so  hard  copies 
are  no  longer  needed. 

►  Expanded  the  Bureau's  use  of  credit  cards,  saving  the  Bureau 
procurement  dollars. 

To  achieve  the  proposed  budgetary  reductions,  the  following  program  shifts  from 
the  FY  1995  enacted  appropriations  will  occur: 
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So  far,  the  speed  and  scope  of  structural  adjustment  has  narrowly  avoided  use  of 
reduction-in-force  procedures.  Our  options  at  this  point  are  limited.  As  we  adjust, 
our  ultimate  objective  of  four  research  centers  with  strong,  specialized  skills  should 
not  be  compromised. 

When  the  consolidation  is  complete  in  FY  1996,  the  Bureau's  previous  organization 
of  14  field  offices  and  centers  will  be  replaced  by  four  centers,  each  one  seeking 
solutions  to  specific  national  problems.  These  are: 

►  Health  and  Safety,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

►  Environmental  Remediation,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

►  Pollution  Prevention  and  Control,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

►  Materials  Research  Partnerships,  Albany,  Oregon. 

The  Bureau  is  closing  its  Centers  in  Juneau,  AK;  Reno,  NV;  Rolla,  MO;  Spokane, 
WA,  and  Tuscaloosa,  AL.  Programs  in  Denver,  CO,  and  Washington,  DC,  will  be 
downsized. 

In  keeping  with  NPR,  legislation  is  being  proposed  to  discontinue  helium  operations 
in  Amarillo,  TX.  Under  the  terms  of  the  legislation,  helium  would  cease  to  be 
refined  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  Government  agencies  would  purchase  all 
of  their  refined  helium  from  commercial  sources.  Crude  helium  would  be  sold  in  an 
orderly  fashion,  in  much  the  same  manner  that  the  Department  of  Defense's 
National  Defense  Stockpile  program  is  operated  without  causing  undue  market 
disruption. 

The  reorganization  also  includes  administrative  changes  called  for  by  NPR: 
streamlining  of  administration  functions,  a  shift  in  management  emphasis  from 
control  to  program  assistance,  increased  use  of  remote  automated  systems,  an 
overall  reduction  in  headquarters  staff  of  50  percent,  decentralization  and 
delayering  of  program  management,  and  a  reduction  in  management  layers  both 
in  the  field  and  headquarters. 

Overall,  in  keeping  with  a  Department-wide  Management  Action  Plan,  the  Bureau 
will  reduce  its  staff  nationwide  by  more  than  25  percent,  from  2,368  Full  Time 
Equivalents  (FTEs)  in  FY  1993,  the  base  year,  to  1,760  FTEs  by  the  beginning  of 
FY  1997,  including  helium  privatization.  By  then,  the  Bureau  will  have  met  the  NPR 
planned  1999  goals.  The  USBM  currently  is  making  one  of  the  largest  percentage 
personnel  reductions  of  any  DOI  Bureau. 
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Health  and  Safety 

This  program  will  continue  to  work  with  the  Department  of  Labor's  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  (MSHA)  to  solve  serious  health  and  safety  problems, 
especially  respirable  dust,  the  number  one  health  problem  for  the  Nation's  mine 
workers.  Emphasis  also  is  being  placed  on  developing  effective  accident  prevention 
programs  in  partnership  with  MSHA,  labor,  mine  operators,  and  equipment 
manufacturers.  New  efforts  will  target  safety  improvements  and  training  for  workers 
in  small  mines-settings  where  they  are  far  more  likely  to  be  killed  or  injured. 

The  Health  and  Safety  program  will  be  reduced  by  $5.6  million.  Research  in  the 
areas  of  ground  control  will  be  reduced.  Funding  for  the  university-based  Generic 
Centers  for  Mineral  Technology  for  Respirable  Dust  and  Mine  Systems  Design  and 
Ground  Control  will  be  terminated. 

Environmental  Remediation 

Environmental  Remediation  research  seeks  to  develop  technologies  for  cleaning 
up  mineral-related  waste  and  to  demonstrate  those  technologies  on  public  lands. 
There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  inactive  and  abandoned  mine  sites  on  public 
lands.  The  Department  of  the  Interior  alone  has  an  estimated  500,000  sites. 
Others  exist  on  lands  of  other  Federal  agencies.  Since  there  are,  for  the  most  part, 
no  longer  private  parties  who  can  be  held  responsible  for  these  sites,  the  public 
liability  is  enormous. 

The  Bureau  offers  exceptional  technical  capabilities  to  identify  and  solve 
environmental  problems  stemmiing  from  minerals  and  coal  production.  These  skills 
have  been  applied  to  studies  ranging  from  basic  research  through  applied  research 
to  site  demonstrations.  Bureau  evaluations  and  analyses  of  minerals  production 
potential,  characterization  studies,  and  research  to  develop  new  minerals 
production  technology  make  it  especially  qualified  for  a  lead  role  in  identifying, 
prioritizing,  and  developing  technology  for  remediating  minerals-related  sites. 

A  decrease  of  $2.3  million  is  proposed  for  the  Environmental  Remediation  program. 
Research  in  the  areas  of  site  inventorying/characterization  for  Federal  land  sites 
and  in  waste  water  treatment  will  be  reduced.  Funding  for  the  university-based 
Generic  Centers  for  National  Mine  Land  Reclamation  and  Mineral  Industry  Waste 
Treatment  and  Recovery  will  be  terminated.  Research  in  the  area  of  remediation 
of  contaminated  drainage  will  be  increased  in  support  of  the  Appalachian  Clean 
Streams  program. 

The  Environmental  Remediation  program  encompasses  programs  formerly  carried 
on  under  the  Environmental  Technology  program  and  mineral  environmental 
studies  activities  formerly  carried  on  under  the  Information  and  Analysis  program. 
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Pollution  Prevention  and  Control 

Research  in  the  Pollution  Prevention  and  Control  (PPC)  program  is  aimed  both  at 
alleviating  current  environmental  problems  resulting  from  resource  use  and  at 
creating  the  technologies  needed  for  long  term  sustainable  development.  The 
program  emphasizes  preventing  pollution,  rather  than  cleaning  it  up,  and  the 
efficient  processing  of  minerals  to  reduce  the  waste  of  new  raw  material  resources. 

Pollution  Prevention  and  Control  includes  projects  and  funding  formerly  in  the 
Minerals  Research  element  of  the  Minerals  and  Materials  Science  research  activity. 
It  also  incorporates  work  related  to  in  situ  mining  and  other  conservation 
technologies  previously  included  in  the  Advanced  Mining  Systems  element. 

The  Pollution  Prevention  and  Control  program  is  to  decrease  by  $9.2  million. 
Research  in  the  areas  of  clean  mining  technology,  biotechnology,  laboratory  in- 
place  leaching,  clean  minerals  processing,  intelligent  process  control,  and 
recycling/waste  minimization  will  be  reduced.  Funding  for  the  university-based 
Generic  Centers  for  Marine  Minerals  Technology,  Comminution,  and 
Pyrometallurgy  will  be  terminated. 

Materials  Research  Partnerships 

The  Materials  Research  Partnerships  program  will  remain  approximately  level.  This 
program  addresses  two  major  priorities  of  the  DOI  and  the  Administration-natural 
resource  conservation  and  environmental  protection.  Research  seeks  to  find  ways 
to  increase  the  service  life  of  materials  and  to  identify  substitute  matenals  and 
processing  paths  for  those  that  are  inefficient  or  environmentally  hazardous.  The 
funding  level  is  the  result  of  increased  efforts  in  support  of  the  government-wide 
New  Generation  Vehicle  (Clean  Car)  program  offset  by  reduced  efforts  in  ceramic 
research.  This  program  was  created  from  the  Materials  Research  element  of  the 
Minerals  and  Materials  Science  Program. 

Information 

The  Bureau's  Information  program  collects  and  analyzes  information  about 
minerals.  The  program's  Minerals  Information  element  collects  and  analyzes 
mineral  supply  and  demand  information  for  more  than  190  countries,  50  U.S.  states, 
four  U.S.  territories,  and  100  commodities.  The  Mineral  Issues  Analysis  element 
assists  Federal  land  management  agencies  by  providing  analyses  of  the  mineral 
resource  values,  environmental  disturbances,  and  liabilities  from  past  mining. 
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The  Information  program  will  be  decreased  by  $1.7  million.  This  includes  a 
decrease  of  $2.7  million  for  the  Mineral  Issue  Analysis  element  and  a  $617,000 
increase  for  Minerals  Information.  The  increase  will  be  used  to  strengthen  the 
Bureau's  international  mineral  industry  assessment  skills.  The  inaeased  skills  will 
be  used  to  support  Administration  efforts  to  develop  and  comply  with  bilateral  and 
multilateral  trade  agreements,  such  as  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement 
(NAFTA)  and  the  General  Agreement  on  Trade  and  Tariffs  (GATT). 

The  USBM  will  continue  to  be  the  primary  source  for  identifying,  defining,  and 
carrying  out  multi-disciplinary  analyses  of  mineral-related  economic  policy  issues 
in  response  to  the  nationwide  need  for  good  science  on  the  interrelationship  of 
humans,  minerals,  plants,  and  animals  all  sharing  the  same  environment.  The 
Bureau  will  bring  to  an  orderly  conclusion  its  land  analysis  program,  which  provided 
Federal  land  managers  with  basic  information  about  mineral  values  on  public  lands. 
In  the  future,  any  land  analysis  work  conducted  by  the  Bureau  will  be  the  subject 
of  a  reimbursable  agreement  with  the  land-managing  agencies  requesting  the  work. 

The  Information  program  includes  all  continuing  activities  of  the  Information  and 
Analysis  Directorate,  except  the  mineral  environmental  studies  projects,  which  are 
being  transferred  to  Environmental  Remediation. 

How  successful  has  the  eariy  retirement  "buyout"  program  been? 

In  terms  of  reducing  the  Bureau's  total  employment,  it  has  been  very  successful 
indeed.  The  first  buyout  offer  expired  on  April  30,  1994,  and  was  accepted  by  177 
employees.  The  second  buyout  offer  expired  on  December  10,  1994,  and  was 
accepted  by  128  employees.  A  third  buyout  offer  expired  on  March  29,  1995,  and 
was  accepted  by  another  167  employees. 

Of  course,  as  is  the  case  with  any  voluntary  program,  the  attrition  that  is  attributable 
to  the  buyouts  has  not  occurred  exactly  where  the  Bureau  would  have  wanted  it  to 
occur  in  either  programmatic  or  geographic  terms.  Although  the  rate  of  acceptance 
of  buyout  offers  at  the  locations  the  Bureau  has  proposed  for  closure,  consolidation, 
or  significant  reduction  has  been  greater  (27  percent  compared  to  16  percent)  than 
at  other  Bureau  locations,  we  still  have  more  staff  at  those  locations  than  is 
desirable. 

Of  the  Bureau's  employees  eligible  for  retirement,  60  percent  have  accepted  the 
buyout,  accounting  for  82  percent  of  the  total  acceptances.  The  remaining 
employees  were  not  eligible  for  any  immediate  retirement  benefits.  While  only  a 
little  more  than  5  percent  of  these  employees  accepted  the  buyout,  they  account  for 
almost  18  percent  of  the  total  acceptances. 
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As  a  mechanism  for  reducing  the  Bureau's  grade  structure,  the  buyouts'  success 
has  been  mixed.  The  Bureau  awarded  buyout  to  seven  SES  employees,  19  grade 
15's,  44  grade  14's,  and  95  grade  13's.  The  popularity  of  the  buyout  was  greatest 
among  employees  below  GS-12  who  were  eligible  to  retire  voluntarily:  Nearly  all 
of  the  85  employees  in  that  category  accepted.  Employees  at  Grade  1 3  and  above 
were  targeted,  and  given  priority,  for  buyouts,  and  the  acceptance  rate  in  these 
grades  was  greater  than  at  lower  grades  (30  percent  to  1 8  percent).  The  average 
employee  leaving  with  the  buyout  had  about  25  years  of  Federal  service. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  should  be  abolished.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Scott  A.  Hodge,  of  the  Heritage  Foundation,  estimated  before  this  subcommittee  that 
a  savings  of  $872  million  over  five  years  could  be  reached  if  we  eliminated  the 
Bureau. 

7.        Do  you  agree  with  these  estimates? 

No.  Mr  Hodge  used  incon-ect  and  outdated  information.  He  apparently  based  his 
estimates  on  the  Bureau's  appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1 992-1 994,  which  were 
about  $170  million  per  year,  and  assumed  they  would  continue  through  the  period 
he  had  in  mind.  He  also  apparently  assumed  (incorrectly)  that  there  would  be  no 
costs  involved  with  liquidating  the  Bureau's  operations,  paying  severance  to  its 
employees,  and  other  costs  which  would  have  to  be  incurred  in  implementing  a 
decision  to  abolish  the  Bureau.  In  FY  1995,  pursuant  to  the  Bureau's  reinvention 
through  its  Program  Review,  appropriations  were  reduced  to  $152.4  million,  and  in 
FY  1996,  the  Bureau's  budget  request  has  been  further  reduced  to  $132.5  million. 
If  the  decision  were  taken  to  terminate  the  Bureau  in  FY  1996,  it  would  cost  $87 
million  to  close  down,  including  severance  and  other  costs.  Therefore,  the  savings 
would  be  only  about  $45  million  in  FY  1996  and  just  over  $572  million  for  the  five 
years. 

This  estimate  also  assumes  that  none  of  USBM's  functions  would  be  continued, 
possibly  in  one  or  more  Federal  agencies.  However,  there  are  Bureau  functions 
are  required  by  other  agencies  and  would  be  continued  elsewhere  in  the  Federal 
Government  in  some  form.  Examples  include  the  Bureau's  research  into  mine-dust 
control  technology  and  its  work  in  gathering  and  analysis  of  minerals  information. 
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8.  What  would  be  the  loss,  or  Impact,  on  the  public  at  large  if  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  was  abolished? 

The  following  are  just  a  few  of  consequences  to  the  Nation,  if  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
and  all  of  its  programs  were  abolished: 

►  Without  improved  coal  mine  dust  control  technology,  rates  of  "black 
lung"  disease  could  grow  as  higher  coal  productivity  increases 
amounts  of  dust  in  the  mines.  Federal  compensation  payments  to 
"black  lung"  victims,  now  costing  $1 .3  billion  per  year,  could  increase. 

►  Thousands  of  miles  of  rivers  and  streams  lost  to  productive  use 
because  of  past  acid  mine  drainage  and  tens  to  hundreds  of  stream 
miles  of  additional  impact  without  the  improved  treatment/prevention 
technology  being  developed  by  the  Bureau. 

»■  Millions  of  dollars  in  additional  costs  for  the  Nation's  citizens  because 
of  ineffective  and  costly  environmental  and  health  and  safety 
regulations  based  on  an  inaccurate  and  incomplete  technical  basis 
for  those  regulations. 

In  your  testimony,  you  quote  Secretary  Babbit  as  saying  "[the]  Bureau  scientists  are 
developing  technologies  to  protect  miners  from  continuing  hazards  involving  roof 
falls,  explosions,  fire,  and  exposure  to  coal  dust  and  other  contaminants.  This 
research  is  not  being  done,  and  will  not  be  done,  by  industry." 

9.  Can  you  put  a  price  tag  on  the  negative  impact  of  eliminating  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Mines? 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  Bureau's  success  is  due  to  the  organization's  ability  to 
maintain  a  multitude  of  core  competencies  (personnel,  data  and  laboratories)  that 
can  be  directed  on  short  notice  to  different  problems.  Only  by  maintenance  of  these 
core  competencies  can  achievements  be  realized  in  a  timely  and  cost  efficient 
manner. 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  (USBM)  has  a  long  tradition  of  innovation  that  has  been 
reduced  to  industrial  practice.  These  innovations  have  advanced  the  state  of  the 
art  in  mining  and  minerals  processing,  aeating  new  industries,  revitalizing  old  ones, 
and,  in  some  cases,  saving  industries  threatened  with  extinction  due  to  economic 
or  regulatory  constraints.  The  following  are  selected  examples  of  Bureau  of  Mines 
contributions  in  these  areas: 
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►         Acid  Mine  Water  Control 

Technology/Issue 

While  current  mining  operations  are  required  to  clean  up  water  before  discharge, 
many  mines  operated  and  closed  before  the  current  environmental  regulations. 
They  often  discharged  water  directly  into  rivers  and  streams.  These  discharges 
currently  pollute  over  5,000  miles  of  waterways.  Water  from  an  abandoned  mine 
usually  is  contaminated  with  dissolved  metals  and  is  often  acidic.  While  there  are 
chemical  treatment  methods  that  can  be  used  to  treat  such  water,  the  responsibility 
for  treatment  of  such  discharges  from  abandoned  mines  defaults  to  the  State  and 
Federal  governments.  The  cost  of  such  perpetual  treatment  would  rapidly  exceed 
the  ability  of  the  involved  governments  to  pay! 

USBM  Contributions 

Bureau  scientists  have  pioneered,  developed,  and  demonstrated  various  passive 
treatment  technologies,  such  as  constnjcted  wetlands  and  anoxic  limestone  drains, 
that  successfully  treat  mine  water  discharges.  These  passive  treatment  systems 
are  inexpensive  to  build  and  have  essentially  no  operating  or  maintenance  cost. 
Based  on  Bureau  research,  hundreds  of  wetland  based  systems  are  being 
constructed. 

USBM  Investment 

The  Bureau  investment  in  this  technology  is  about  $2  million. 

Impacts 

The  cost  of  a  wetland  for  the  treatment  of  a  coal  mine-drainage  discharge  is  usually 
less  than  $30,000.  This  compares  to  the  cost  of  conventional  treatment 
technologies  that  would  expend  this  amount  in  less  than  a  year  for  chemicals  and 
maintenance,  besides  the  substantial  cost  of  constructing  a  treatment  plant.  Thus, 
the  low  costs  of  passive  treatment  systems  permit  reclamation  agencies  to  use  their 
scarce  resources  to  significantly  mitigate  adverse  environmental  impacts  from 
abandoned  mine  sites  with  benefits  that  extend  well  beyond  the  time  and  scope  of 
traditional  treatment  systems. 

At  active  mine  sites,  where  this  treatment  technology  is  being  used,  direct  cost 
comparisons  can  be  made.  It  is  estimated  that  the  savings  over  20  years  can  total 
over  $400,000  for  a  sinole  site.  Over  500  such  systems  have  already  been 
constructed.  The  Nation  spends  over  $1.000.000  per  day  chemically  treating  mine 
water  at  active  sites.  The  potential  savings  far  exceed  the  total  Bureau  investment 
in  that  technology. 
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Avoiding  Black  Lung  Disease 

Technology/issue 

Black  Lung  disease  is  caused  by  breathing  too  much  coal  dust.  The  toll  on 
American  miners  has  been  significant.  Between  1969  and  1990,  a  total  of  55,467 
coal  miners  had  Black  Lung  listed  as  the  cause  of  death  on  their  death  certificates. 
This  is  close  to  the  approximately  58,000  Americans  who  died  in  the  Vietnam  War. 
No  other  occupational  health  problem  has  this  level  of  impact. 

To  deal  with  this  problem,  the  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  directed  reduced 
exposure  of  miners  to  coal  dust  and  establishment  of  a  compensation  fund  for 
miners  afflicted  with  Black  Lung  and  their  families.  In  1993,  total  Black  Lung 
compensation  claims  were  $1.3  billion. 

An  average  rate  of  benefits  claims  of  $1 .3  billion  per  year  over  1 0  years  results  in 
a  total  cost  to  society  during  that  decade  of  $13  billion. 

USBM  Contributions 

New  Bureau  of  Mines  dust  control  technologies  have  resulted  in  a  fourfold  decrease 
in  miners'  exposure  to  the  dust  over  the  past  decade.  Technical  contributions 
include  means  to  prevent  the  dust  from  being  generated,  techniques  to  direct  dust- 
laden  air  away  from  miners,  and  improved  means  to  measure  miners'  exposure  to 
respirable  dust.  Review  committees  from  the  prestigious  National  Academy  of 
Engineering  have  called  the  work  "outstanding"  and  a  "major  technological 
contribution."  Mine  operators,  mine  workers,  and  regulators  have  made  full  use  of 
the  new  technologies. 

USBM  Investment 

The  Bureau  investment  in  technology  has  been  $30  million  over  the  past  decade. 
This  is  less  than  one-half  of  one  percent  of  what  is  spent  just  on  Federal 
compensation  to  black  lung  victims. 

Impacts 

Despite  the  Bureau's  progress  in  reducing  the  exposure  of  miners  to  coal  dust,  the 
prevalence  of  the  disease  is  no  longer  falling,  according  to  recent  studies  by  the 
National  Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health.  While  dust  levels  in  coal 
mines  are  significantly  reduced  under  current  work  conditions,  rates  of  coal 
production  are  increasing,  dictating  a  need  for  further  improvements  in  dust  control 
technology  to  protect  workers. 
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10.  In  your  opinion,  do  you  believe  any  privately  funded  company  could,  and 
vyrould,  carry  out  the  same  functions  as  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines? 

There  is  little  likelihood  of  the  private  sector  doing  any  of  the  types  of  research 
done  by  the  Bureau,  beyond  the  extent  to  which  they  now  are  willing  to  cost  share 
the  Bureau's  research  projects.  In  the  private  sector,  little  capability  currently  exists 
to  do  research  of  any  type,  except  for  a  few  of  the  largest  companies.  The  data 
collection  and  analysis  functions  require  confidentiality  that  only  a  Government 
agency  can  provide  to  minerals  producers  who  voluntarily  give  us  their  production 
data. 

11.  Do  you  believe  that  a  private  company  would  invest  the  time  and  money  in 
such  a  profit  poor  endeavor? 

In  his  comments  on  the  USBM  research  program  to  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Related  Agencies,  Secretary  Babbitt  stated,  'This 
research  is  not  being  done  --  and  will  not  be  done  ~  by  industry."  The  private 
sector  probably  would  not  invest  time  and  money  in  performing  the  "public  good" 
functions  currently  being  done  by  the  Bureau.  In  general,  the  private  sector  does 
not,  on  its  own,  conduct  "public  good"  research,  such  as  ensuring  the  health  and 
safety  of  mine  workers,  cleaning  up  past  environmental  damages,  and  conserving 
natural  resources,  as  there  is  no  appreciable  financial  return  on  the  research. 

On  a  related  note,  Mr.  Hodge  and  others,  suggest  that  if  we  privatize  the  Helium 
Reserves  we  could  save  $9  million  over  five  years. 

12.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  Helium  reserves  operate  on  a  revolving  fund? 

Yes.  The  Helium  Act  of  1960  established  the  "helium  production  fund,"  which  is  a 
revolving  fund  used  to  deposit  revenues  and  pay  obligations.  There  are  no  direct 
appropriations  for  operating  the  Helium  program.  It  is  funded  by  sales  revenue. 
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13.      What  is  the  annual  income  to  the  Treasury  from  the  Helium  fund  and 
reserves? 

The  annual  incxime  to  the  Treasury  from  the  Helium  fund  and  reserves  for  the  past 
decade  is  shown  below: 


Helium  Operations 

1 

Payments 

to  Treasury 

(FY  1985 

-FY  1994) 

Fiscal  Year 

Payment 

1985 

$  4,000,000 

1986 

4,000,000 

1987 

4,000,000 

1988 

8,000,000 

1989 

4,000,000 

1990 

4.000,000 

1991 

7.000.000 

1992 

9.400.000 

1993 

10.000,000 

1994 

10,000,000 

TOTAL 

64,400,000 

14.      Would  you  support  putting  a  royalty  fee  on  hard  rock  mining? 
Yes.  We  would  support  the  Secretary's  position  on  this  issue. 
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Questions  submitted  by  Congressman  Joseph  M.  McDade 


I  understand  that  the  Generic  Mineral  Technology  Centers  were  to  be  funded 
under  a  phase  out  program  which  suggested  a  $5  million  funding  level  in 
fiscal  year  1996.  Why  is  there  no  funding  for  the  GMTC's  in  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  FY  1996  budget  request? 

Funding  for  the  Generic  Centers  was  eliminated  for  several  reasons.  First,  in  H.R. 
3400,  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  103rd  Congress,  the 
funding  at  the  Generic  Centers  was  planned  to  be  phased  out  in  FY  1998.  The 
Generic  Centers  are  the  remaining  portion  of  the  Mineral  Institutes  Program.  The 
authorization  for  the  Mineral  Institute  Program  expired  on  September  30,  1 994,  and 
was  not  renewed.  In  addition,  the  primary  objective  of  the  Generic  Centers  is  to 
conduct  research.  However,  academic  research  projects  are  selected  on  the  basis 
of  the  need  for  graduate  students  to  complete  degree  requirements  within  a  few 
years.  This  leads  to  a  steady  graduate  student  turnover  rate.  Thus,  the  Generic 
Centers  cannot  provide  the  continuity  necessary  to  address  longer  term  national 
issues.  These  issues  are  more  satisfactorily  conducted  by  the  Bureau,  which  has 
a  cadre  of  committed  career  researchers. 

According  to  the  Bureau,  "Special  emphasis  would  be  placed  on  combating 
respirable  dust."  This  is  the  number  one  health  problem  for  mine  workers, 
and  it  costs  the  nation  billions  of  dollars  per  year  for  health  care  and 
compensation  costs.  Why  is  there  no  request  for  funding  the  Generic 
Technology  Center  for  Respirable  Dust  which  increases  the  medical, 
scientific,  and  engineering  aspects  of  this  problem?  How  will  the  problem  be 
addressed  if  the  Center  is  not  funded? 

As  mentioned  above,  the  primary  objective  of  the  Generic  Centers  is  to  conduct 
research.  However,  academic  research  projects  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  the 
need  for  graduate  students  to  complete  degree  requirements  within  a  few  years. 
This  leads  to  a  steady  graduate  student  turnover  rate.  Thus,  the  Generic  Centers 
cannot  provide  the  continuity  necessary  to  address  longer  term  national  issues. 
These  issues  are  more  satisfactorily  conducted  by  the  Bureau,  which  has  a  cadre 
of  committed  career  researchers.  Bureau  in-house  research  on  the  scientific  and 
engineering  aspects  of  the  respirable  dust  problem  will  continue. 


Thursday,  March  9,  1995. 
MINERALS  MANAGEMENT  SERVICE 

WITNESSES 

CYNTHIA  L.  QUARTERMAN,  ACTING  DIRECTOR 

CAROLITA  U.  KALLAUR,  ACTING  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR 

ROBERT  E.  BROWN,  ACTING  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR,  ADMINISTRATION 
AND  BUDGET 

THOMAS  M.  GERNHOFER,  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR,  OFFSHORE  MIN- 
ERALS MANAGEMENT 

LUCY  R.  QUERQUES,  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR,  POLICY  AND  MANAGE- 
MENT IMPROVEMENT 

JAMES  W.  SHAW,  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR,  ROYALTY  MANAGEMENT 
PROGRAM 

DELBERT  D.  MATHESON,  DEPUTY  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR,  BUDGET 
AND  FINANCE 

MARY  ANN  LAWLER,  DIRECTOR  OF  BUDGET,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  IN- 
TERIOR 

Mr.  Regula.  We'll  begin  the  hearing  of  our  Subcommittee  on  In- 
terior. Today  we  have  with  us  the  Minerals  Management  Service, 
the  Acting  Director,  Cynthia  Quarterman — we're  pleased  to  wel- 
come you — and  Delbert  Matheson,  the  Deputy  Associate  Director 
for  Budget  and  Finance. 

Without  objection,  your  full  statement  will  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record,  and  however  you  choose  to  summarize,  we  would  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  you. 

[The  information  follows:! 
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Testimony  of 

Cynthia  Quarterman,  Acting  Director 

Minerals  Management  Service,  Department  of  the  Interior 

Before  the 

House  Appropriations  Subcommittee 

On  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 

March  9,  1995 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you  today  to  discuss  the  Minerals  Management  Service's  (MMS) 
Fiscal  Year  1996  budget  request.    This  budget  request  reflects  our  best 
assessment  of  monies  needed  to  carry  out  MMS  programs  and  our  priorities  within 
those  programs. 

However,  before  I  discuss  our  budget  request,  I  would  like  to  put  that  request  in 
perspective  by  providing  some  background  on  MMS--who  we  are;  how  our 
programs  have  evolved;  and  how  we  carry  out  the  public's  business. 


BACKGROUND 

MMS  is  a  relatively  small  bureau  whose  programs  provide  major  fiscal  and  energy 
benefits  to  taxpayers.  States,  and  the  Indian  community.    These  benefits  are 
derived  from  our  two  primary  responsibilities:  1)  managing  the  mineral  resources 
located  on  the  Nation's  Outer  Continental  Shelf  (OCS);  and  2)  collecting, 
accounting  for,  and  distributing  revenues  generated  from  mineral  production  on 
Federal  and  Indian  lands.    MMS's  programs  provide  benefits  of  both  national  and 
local  significance.    Production  from  the  OCS  currently  accounts  for  23  percent  of 
the  Nation's  domestic  gas  and  14  percent  of  its  domestic  oil  production.    In  FY 
1996,  the  bureau  will  account  for  an  estimated  $5.2  billion  in  Federal  receipts  ($4 
billion  from  OCS  receipts  and  $1.2  billion  from  onshore  receipts). 

From  a  taxpayer's  perspective,  that  converts  to  $3.6  billion  deposited  to  the 
General  Fund  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  for  Federal  programs  and  to  reduce  the  deficit. 
Of  local  significance  are  the  payments  made  to  States  for  onshore  mineral 
revenues  which  total  $562.5  million  and  $75  million  to  certain  coastal  States  in 
shared  offshore  mineral  revenue  receipts.    Also,  $1  billion  will  be  transferred  to  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  and  Historic  Preservation  Funds  for  projects  covering 
all  50  States. 
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A  New  Way  of  Doing  Business 

As  you  may  be  aware,  MMS  is  a  relatively  new  bureau.    It  was  created  13  years 
ago  in  1982  by  Secretarial  order  following  the  independent  Commission  on  Fiscal 
Accountability's  recommendations  on  proper  fiscal  accountability  and  management 
of  the  public's  mineral  resources.    By  consolidating  mineral  revenue  collection  and 
offshore  minerals  management  functions  within  a  single  agency,  the  Department 
sought  to  ensure  that  top  level  management  attention  would  be  focused  on  these 
two  programs. 

In  its  early  years,  MMS  focused  attention  on  developing  systems,  policies  and 
procedures  to  meet  the  mandates  of  the  Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Royalty  Management 
Act  and  the  OCS  Lands  Act,  as  well  as  the  expectations  of  oversight  organizations 
and  its  constituencies.    Since  1982,  the  bureau  has  made  major  strides,  including: 

°  designing  and  implementing  automated  fiscal  and  production  accounting 
systems  that  are  centralized  and  integrated; 

°  reducing  recurring  errors  caused  by  data  discrepancies  and  payor  mistakes 
from  almost  40  percent  in  1982  to  less  than  5  percent  in  1994; 

°  steadily  increasing  the  percentage  of  revenues  being  disbursed  on  time- 
from  92  percent  in  1985  to  99  percent  in  1994; 

°  increasing  the  frequency  of  disbursements  to  the  Federal  Treasury  and 
States  from  semi-annually  in  1982  to  monthly; 

°  implementing  comprehensive  and  systematic  audit  and  compliance 
programs  to  enhance  the  revenue  collection  effort.    Since  1982,  these 
efforts  have  generated  over  $1.4  billion,  with  over  20%  ($268  million) 
collected  in  FY  1994; 

°  designing  and  implementing  three  comprehensive  OCS  5  Year  lease  sale 
programs  to  help  meet  the  Nation's  energy  needs  while  taking  into 
consideration  the  concerns  of  State  and  local  constituencies.    Bonus 
revenues  from  the  47  sales  held  to  date  under  those  schedules  total  over 
$17  billion; 

°  developing  policies  and  procedures  to  help  ensure  that  all  exploration  and 
development/production  activities  carried  out  on  OCS  lands  are  done  in  a 
safe  and  environmentally  sound  manner,  thereby  reducing  the  rate  of  oil 
spills  since  1980  to  eight  times  lower  than  the  previous  15  years; 
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°  initiating  a  highly  effective  OCS  inspections  program  to  promote  safety 
and  avoid  accidents; 

°  completing  the  Technical  Information  Management  System  (TIMS)  pilot 
project,    which  when  evaluated  and  implemented  program-wide  will  integrate 
multiple  sites,  applications,  and  disciplines  into  an  enterprise-wide  multi-user 
database;  and 

°  requiring  continual  updating  of  equipment  standards  to  ensure  that  OCS 
operators  use  the  best  available  technology. 

These  efforts  have  not  gone  unrecognized.    In  1994  MMS  was  the  first  federal 
organization  awarded  the  President's  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  and 
National  Association  of  Environmental  Professional's  "Federal  Environmental 
Quality  Award  "  for  successfully  integrating  environmental  values  into  its  agency 
mission  and  decisionmaking. 

Meeting  New  Challenges 

Despite  past  improvements,  MMS  also  realizes  that  the  challenges  the  bureau 
faces  today  are  different  from  those  of  the  previous  decade.    In  response  to  these 
new  challenges,  MMS  has  focused  its  efforts  over  the  last  several  years  on  finding 
ways  to  carry  out  our  programs  more  efficiently  and  effectively;  to  improve  our 
level  of  service  to  both  the  regulated  community  and  the  public;  and  to  treat  our 
various  constituencies-including  State  and  local  governments,  Indian, 
environmental  and  academic  communities  and  the  minerals  industry-as  partners  in 
decisions  which  could  affect  them.    MMS  continues  to  investigate  innovative 
options  for  reinventing  itself,  including  the  transfer  of  major  functions  to 
stakeholders. 

For  example,  the  mineral  revenue  collection  program  now  strives  to  create  a 
climate  of  voluntary,  first-time  compliance,  and  MMS  is  actively  examining  ways  to 
streamline  many  aspects  of  the  complex  mineral  collection  process.    These  efforts 
include: 

°  piloting  innovative  and  cost-effective  ways  to  collect  royalties.    MMS  is 
currently  conducting  a  pilot  project  in  which  offshore  gas  will  be  collected, 
in  lieu  of  cash  royalties,  and  sold  to  gas  marketing  companies  with  the 
proceeds  going  directly  to  MMS.    This  approach  has  the  potential  to  reduce 
administrative  costs  significantly  for  both  the  Government  and  industry; 

°  implementing  a  multi-constituent  team  approach  to  resolve  royalty  issues. 
Examples  include  Federal  and  Indian  Gas  Valuation  Committees  engaged  in 
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negotiated  rulemaking  efforts  to  make  program  changes  to  reflect  the 
marketplace  and  simplify  royalty  valuation,  reporting,  and  payment; 

°  implementing  an  electronic  data  interchange  for  easier  exchange  of  royalty 
data  in  conjunction  with  the  minerals  industry,  other  Federal  agencies,  and 
some  State  agencies; 

°  staffing  three  service-oriented  Offices  of  Indian  Assistance  located  near 
Indian  Tribes  and  allottees  to  better  serve  their  needs;  and 

°  expanding  the  delegated  audit  program  with  States  and  Tribes,  both  in 
terms  of  dollars  and  number  of  participants. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  the  OCS  minerals  management  program  has  shifted  its 
emphasis  and  resources  to  a  more  focused  leasing  program  and  is  also 
concentrating  on  the  myriad  issues  associated  with  the  safe  and  environmentally 
sound  development  of  over  5,600  existing  leases.    In  line  with  this  shift  in  focus, 
MMS  has  made  changes  aimed  at  making  the  program  more  efficient  while 
providing  proper  safeguards  to  development.    These  efforts  include: 

°  reducing  the  overall  Offshore  program  workforce  by  24  percent  since 
1985--including  eliminating  positions  at  both  Headquarters  and  the  Alaska 
and  Pacific  regional  offices.    The  former  Atlantic  Region  was  eliminated 
entirely. 

°  redirecting  resources  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  where  the  majority  of 
exploration  and  production  occurs. 

°  developing  cooperative  efforts  with  States,  local  governments,  and  others 
to  resolve  issues  associated  with  developing  certain  existing  leases.    For 
example,  through  continuing  efforts,  the  MMS  Pacific  region  has  been  able 
to  develop  a  level  of  trust  that  has  heiped  overcome  decades  of  negative 
perceptions  about  the  OCS  program  and  has  resulted  in  doubling  of  the 
production  from  OCS  leases  offshore  California  from  91,000  barrels  per  day 
in  1990  to  over  180,000  barrels  per  day  at  the  end  of  1994.    The  revenue 
flow  to  the  Federal  Treasury  from  this  production,  which  previously 
averaged  $100  million  per  year,  is  currently  estimated  at  $180  million  per 
year  and  is  projected  to  increase  to  as  production  increases. 

°  forming  an  Alaska  Stakeholders  Taskforce  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  Secretary  on  tailoring  leasing  plans  in  the  next  OCS  5  Year  Plan  to 
stakeholder  interests  in  Alaska.    This  effort  includes  representatives    from 
State  and  local  governments,  businesses,  industry,  environmental  and 
Alaska  Native  groups. 
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°  forming  task  forces  with  interested  coastal  States  to  assess  the  potential 
for  and  interest  in  using  OCS  sand  and  gravel  resources  for  State  and  local 
needs. 

°  analyzing  existing  external  regulations  to  determine  their  relevance  and 
amending  regulations  to  be  more  clear,  less  prescriptive,  and  more 
performance-based. 

°  endorsing  privately-adopted  safety  and  environmental  management  plans 
for  self-regulation  by  OCS  mineral  operators. 

°  engaging  in  a  multi-constituent  effort  to  develop  an  acceptable  approach 
to  implementing  the  financial  responsibility  requirements  for  offshore 
facilities  under  section  1016(c)  of  the  Oil  Pollution  Act. 

°  decentralizing  programs  to  locate  functions  closer  to  the  activity  and 
customers. 

While  efforts  such  as  these  have  helped  us  improve  our  level  of  performance  and 
service,  we  also  recognize  that  our  improvement  should  be  continual.    Our  budget 
request  for  FY  1 996  reflects  our  desire  to  build  on  past  efforts  and  undertake  new 
initiatives  to  reach  our  goal  of  managing  the  public's  OCS  resources  and  the 
revenues  derived  from  Federal  and  Indian  lands  in  the  best  manner  possible. 


MMS  FISCAL  YEAR  1996  BUDGET  REQUEST-OVERVIEW 

MMS  is  requesting  $201.2  million  to  run  its  programs  in  FY  1996.    Of  this  amount, 
the  bureau  is  requesting  $71.5  million  for  the  Royalty  Management  Program,  which 
handles  the  mineral  revenue  collection  effort,  and  $88.1  million  for  the  Offshore 
Minerals  Management  Program,  which  handles  the  OCS  minerals  leasing  and  lease 
management  program.    The  Oil  Spill  Research  Appropriation  of  $7.9  million  and 
General  Administrative  activities  for  the  bureau  of  $33.7  million  account  for  the 
remaining  funds. 

As  previously  stated,  the  President's  FY  96  Budget  requested  $201.2  million  for 
our  agency.    At  the  same  time,  as  part  of  the  President's  Reinventing  Government 
Initiative,  all  Federal  agencies  are  reexamining  their  mission.    This  includes: 
addressing  the  mission  based  on  "customer"  input;  asking  whether  the  mission 
could  be  accomplished  as  well  or  better  without  Federal  involvement;  looking  for 
ways  to  cut  costs  or  improve  performance  through  competition;  and  ways  to  put 
customers  first,  cut  red  tape,  and  empower  employees.    We  are  actively 
participating  in  this  effort  and  will  be  keeping  the  subcommittee  fully  apprised  of 
our  review. 
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MMS  Budget  Resources 


FY  1 996  Operating  Budget  Appropriations 

(Dollars  in  thousands)                                       | 

Royalty  and  Offshore  Minerals 
Management 

$193,348 

Oil  Spill  Research 

$7,892 

Total 

$201,240 

With  this  general  overview  as  an  introduction,  I  would  like  to  direct  the  remainder 
of  my  discussion  to  areas  where  we  have  asked  for  increases  to  our  current 
budget. 


Decisions  Based  on  Better  Information 

Doing  business  for  MMS  requires  making  good  decisions  based  on  accurate  and 
timely  information  and  effectively  communicating  with  our  constituencies.    These 
fundamentals  have  propelled  MMS  to  envision  a  business  environment  based  on 
proactively  acquiring  informational  or  technological  abilities  to  successfully  meet 
the  needs  of  our  clients.    We  have  requested  increases  for  four  efforts  in  this 
category. 


OCS 

Leasing  and 
Environmental  Program 

Environmental  Studies 

+  $1,526,000 

OCS 

Resource  Evaluation 

Program 

Sand  and  Gravel 

+  $600,000 

OCS 

Leasing  and 
Environmental  Program 

Bilateral  Cooperative 
Efforts 

+  $100,000 

OCS 

Regulatory  Program 

Air  Quality  Study 

+  $267,000 

Environmental  Studies 

MMS  firmly  believes  that  good  science  plays  an  important  role  in  our 

decisionmaking.    In  fact,  the  Bureau  must  have  access  to  reliable  environmental 
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information  in  order  to  further  pursue  the  environmentally  sound  development  of 
5,600  existing  OCS  leases,  prepare  areas  for  consideration  for  future  leasing,  or 
pursue  opportunities  to  supply  sand  and  gravel  for  beach  restoration  efforts. 
Working  in  cooperation  with  affected  states,  through  their  Coastal  Marine 
Institutes  in  Louisiana,  California,  and  Alaska,  the  $1.5  million  proposed  increase  in 
funding  for  environmental  studies  will  help  build  a  strong  scientific  framework  for 
these  decisions.     It  will  also  allow  us  to  continue  to  help  meet  the  Nation's  energy 
needs  as  well  as  continue  the  flow  of  revenues  to  the  Federal  treasury  from  OCS 
leasing  and  production  activities. 

Sand  and  Gravel 

MMS's  OCS  sand  and  gravel  initiative  is  a  cooperative  effort  with  interested 
coastal  States  to  assess  the  location,  quality,  and  quantity  of  resources  for  beach 
restoration  and  erosion  control  projects.    A  proposed  increase  of  $600,000  will  be 
leveraged  with  funds  and  personnel  from  participating  States.    The  information 
gathered  through  these  efforts  will  enable  MMS  to  provide  sand  and  gravel 
resources  in  an  environmentally  responsible  manner  for  the  public's  use. 

Bilateral  Cooperative  Efforts 

Internationally.  MMS  scientists  are  viewed  as  technical  experts  on  issues 
associated  with  minerals  leasing  and  development.    Through  our  efforts,  offshore 
and  onshore  effects  of  mineral  resource  development  are  well  studied  and 
thoroughly  evaluated.    To  continue  our  leadership  in  this  area,  and  to  acquire  a 
more  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ecosystem,  MMS 
proposes  to  work  cooperatively  with  our  counterparts  in  Mexico.    A  proposed 
$100,000  increase  will  support  the  exchange  of  information  on  coastal  and  marine 
environmental  issues. 

Air  Quality 

The  Clean  Air  Act  amendments  of  1990  directed  MMS  to  perform  a  three  year  air 
quality  study  on  the  effects  of  offshore  oil  and  gas  activities  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico's  onshore  air  quality.    This  study  will  be  completed  at  the  end  of  this  year. 
Additional  funding  of  $267,000  is  requested  to  calculate  air  emissions,  perform 
modeling  assessments,  determine  emission  control  requirements  for  OCS  operators 
prior  to  approval  of  permits  and  plans  of  operators.    With  this  data  we  will  be  able 
to  coordinate  our  efforts  with  other  Federal  and  State  air  regulators.    We  anticipate 
that  MMS  will  be  adjusting  its  regulations  to  deal  with  the  nearly  3,800  offshore 
platforms  and  will  consider  what  changes  are  necessary  to  process  plans  of 
exploration  or  development  for  new  air  quality  requirements.    The  MMS  currently 
reviews  roughly  500  plans  a  year  for  various  environmental  and  safety 
considerations  and  in  1996  will  add  air  quality  reviews  to  the  approval  process. 
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Serving  Our  Customers 

No  matter  how  technically  accurate  the  data  or  how  well-founded  our  decisions  ,  if 
the  bureau  is  unable  to  effectively  communicate  with  our  clients,  the  production  of 
mineral  resources  from  the  OCS  and  the  collection  and  disbursement  of  related 
mineral  revenues  will  be  impaired.    Many  of  the  initiatives  we  have  pursued  over 
the  years  have  been  designed  to  reach  out  to  our  customers.    Through  these 
efforts  we  have  been  able  to  assess  their  concerns,  needs  and  desires  and  mitigate 
or  accommodate  as  many  as  possible.    Our  FY  1996  budget  expands  upon  this 
initiative  with  proposed  increases  for  five  efforts. 


RMP 

Revenue  Valuations  and 

Operations 

Client  Server  Technology 

+  $1,330,000          1 

RMP 

Revenue  Valuations  and 

Operations 

Advisory  Input 

+  $100,000 

RMP 

Revenue  Compliance 

Indian  Self  Determination 
and  Cooperative  Audit 
Program 

+  $940,000 

Regulatory  Program 

Alternative  Dispute 
Resolution 

+  $500,000 

Oil  Spill  Research 

Cooperative  Grants  and 
Study  of  Operations 

+  $1,412,000 

Client  Server  Technology 

In  the  Royalty  Management  Program,  MMS  proposes  to  change  to  a  client  server 
architecture  for  our  computing  systems.    This  strategy,  which  is  termed 
"Information  on  Demand,"  will  empower  our  clients  with  a  series  of  consistently 
built,  shared  and  reusable  software  modules  and  off-the-shelf  Windows 
applications  invoked  by  the  individual's  personal  desktop  computer.    This  will  treat 
the  individual  as  the  focal  point  of  these  user-friendly  software  and  data  systems. 
This  effort  will  support  full  implementation  of  the  National  Performance  Review's 
electronic  data  interchange  pilot  project  and  in  the  future  will  permit  MMS's  States 
and  Indian  constituents  to  perform  more  of  MMS's  functions.    As  a  result  MMS 
will  be  able  to  collect  revenues  sooner,  to  redirect  contractor  support  from  basic 
data  entry  functions  to  revenue  enhancement  improvements,  and  to  replace 
mainframe  computing  capabilities  with  less  expensive  equipment  on  less  frequent 
intervals.     Implementation  of  these  efforts  will  require  the  commitment  of  an 
additional  $1.3  million  in  FY  1996. 
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Advisory  Input 

The  Royalty  Management  Program  has  found  that  regular  input  from  customers 
through  a  formalized  discussion,  analysis  and  recommendation  process  has  proven 
to  be  very  effective  in  resolving  various  royalty  policy  and  procedural  issues. 
Examples  of  our  collaborative  efforts  are  our  NPR  Streamlining  Laboratory,  the 
Transportation  and  Processing  Allowance  Workgroup,  and  the  Federal  Gas 
Valuation  Negotiated  Rulemaking  Team.    We  propose  to  expand  our  efforts  to 
resolve  policy  issues  with  the  full  involvement  of  our  stakeholders  -States,  Indians, 
industry  and  the  public.    We  believe  that  one  excellent  way  to  achieve  the 
interaction  needed  to  accomplish  this  goal  is  through  the  formalized  relationship 
ensured  by  periodic  meetings  of  an  advisory  committee.    This  can  be  accomplished 
with  the  proposed  increase  of  $100,000. 

Indian  Self  Determination  and  Cooperative  Audit  Program 
Our  Tribal  constituents  have  expressed  interest  in  having  us  assist  them  in 
developing  techniques  that  will  help  them  manage  their  own  mineral  resources. 
Through  expanded  outreach  efforts,  MMS  will  inform  interested  Tribes  on  the 
processes  required  to  operate  a  royalty  collection  program.    These  initiatives  will  be 
funded  through  proposed  increases  in  compliance  activities  of  $440,000  and 
through  increased  funding  of  $500,000  for  State  and  Tribal  Audit  Agreements. 

Alternative  Dispute  Resolution  (ADR) 

These  efforts  are  aimed  at  improving  our  ability  to  talk  with  our  customers. 
Historically,  disputes  have  been  resolved  through  litigation-a  costly  and  time- 
consuming  alternative.    MMS  has  found  that  by  using  less  formal  methods,  many 
of  the  issues  that  currently  are  resolved  in  court  are  being  resolved  through 
alternative  dispute  resolution  techniques-thereby  avoiding  a  delay  in  the  collection 
of  revenues  or  the  potential  development  of  offshore  minerals.    For  this  reason,  we 
are  proposing  an  increase  of  $500,000  for  ADR.    This  increase  will  allow  the 
Offshore  Program  to  expand  its  approach  of  collaborating  with  local  interests 
directly  affected  by  OCS  development,  including  environmental  groups,  and  State 
and  local  governments. 

Cooperative  Grants  and  Study  of  Operations 

The  Oil  Pollution  Act  of  1990  dramatically  affected  MMS's  geographic  scope  of 
responsibilities  and  will  require  the  Bureau  to  work  closely  with  coastal  States  on 
implemetation  efforts.    Specifically,  the  Bureau  assumed  responsibility  for  working 
cooperatively  in  State  waters  to  develop  or  strengthen  existing  State  programs  to 
ensure  that  State  and  Federal  oil  spill  prevention  and  response  planning  programs 
are  effective  and  complementary-thus  reducing  redundant  efforts.    These  efforts 
will  be  accomplished  through  State  implementation  grants  for  personnel  and 
helicopter  support.    The  requested  personnel  would  be  recruited  by  State  offices  to 
perform  the  following  tasks: 
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o    assist  in  the  development  of  State  spill  prevention  and  response  planning 
programs; 

0    assure  that  State  and  MMS  programs  are  compatible; 

0    assist  in  developing  and  implementing  State  inspection  and  enforcement 
programs  for  facilities  and  response  equipment;  and 

o    assist  in  State  spill  response  exercise  programs. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  need  to  study  how  the  regulation  of  operations  varies 
between  State  and  federal  waters  and  to  assess  efficiencies  and  environmental 
risks.    The  assessment  will  focus  on  the  disparities  of  technology,  equipment  and 
procedures.    At  the  completion  of  this  task,  a  workshop  will  be  presented  to 
affected  State  officials  and  State  operators  to  suggest  methods  to  initiate 
improvements.    These  two  initiatives  will  be  accomplished  through  a  proposed 
increase  in  the  Oil  Spill  Research  Appropriation  of  $1.4  million. 


Improving  Operating  Systems 

MMS's  customers  include  average  taxpayers  who  want  to  know  what  they  are 
getting  for  their  tax  dollar.    The  Bureau  has  consistently  been  looking  for  more 
efficient  and  effective  ways  to  communicate  with  others  and  to  improve  the  way 
we  do  business  internally.    We  have  proposed  increases  for  two  efforts  in  this 
category. 


Administrative 

IDEAS,  FPPS,  HP 

+  $606,000 

Operations 

interfaces,  hardware  and 
software  upgrade  and 
maintenance 

General  Support  Services 

LAN  and  WAN 
maintenance  and 

+  $205,000 

operations 

By  refocusing  our  efforts,  by  using  improved  technology,  and  by  migrating 
responsibilities  to  the  lowest  practical  level,  we  have  been  able  to  streamline  our 
organization,  providing  the  taxpayer  with  more  for  their  money.    For  example,  our 
staffing  levels  now  are  dramatically  lower  than  a  few  years  ago,  and  we  believe  we 
can  continue  to  reduce  staff  while  maintaining  our  current  level  of  services. 


These  reductions  will  be  accomplished  through  continued  improvements  in 
information  management  and  exchange.    Wide  Area  Networks  linking  not  only  all 
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of  our  employees,  but  also  many  of  our  clients,  have  been  installed.    These  make 
the  transmission  of  reports,  analyses,  and  evaluations  almost  instantaneous,  and 
communication  is  becoming  virtually  seamless.    Computer  systems  are  now 
interfacing  and  automating  processes  that  manually  consumed  hundreds  of  hours. 
The  Bureau  is  a  leader  in  the  Department  for  the  implementation  of  the  "Interior 
Department's  Electronic  Acquisition  System"  (IDEAS)  and  the  "Federal  Payroll  and 
Personnel  System"  (PayPers).    Portions  of  our  communication  network  are  being 
consolidated  with  other  bureaus'  to  form  the  DOI-NET.    All  of  these  efforts  will 
ultimately  result  in  requiring  fewer  people  to  accomplish  the  same  tasks  because 
we  will  be  able  to  work  smarter  and  faster. 

The  proposed  streamlining  reduction  in  administrative  services  captured  in  this 
budget  is  an  example  of  this  concept  at  work.    As  a  result  of  these,  and  other, 
initiatives,  we  were  able  to  reduce  12  FTE  and  the    $532,000  required  for  direct 
support.    The  increased  working  efficiency  has  required  fewer  people,  thereby 
requiring  less  office  space.    Through  the  streamlining  efficiency,  and  the  refocusing 
of  our  efforts,  we  anticipate  being  able  to  reduce  our  office  space  rental  budget  by 
$774,000  in  1996. 

Achieving  these  efficiencies  will  require  an  up  front  expenditure.    However,  this 
investment  will  reap  a  significant  long-term  reduction.    Building,  designing  and 
implementing  interfaces,  and  maintaining  hardware  and  software  are  prerequisite  to 
these  capabilities.    Proposed  increases  of  $606,000  and  $205,000,  respectively, 
will  enable  us  to  continue  to  reduce  the  federal  workforce  by  enhancing  our 
productivity  through  new  technological  capabilities. 


Cost  Savings  Realized,  Additional  Collections  Received 

MMS  is  aware  that  the  increases  we  are  requesting  would  constitute  a  substantial 
commitment  of  additional  taxpayer  dollars.    To  offset  this  additional  expenditure, 
we  have  reviewed  our  existing  operations  to  ascertain  what  we  could  be  doing 
differently,  more  efficiently,  or  where  other  funding  sources  could  be  secured.    We 
have  found  three  areas  where  we  can  achieve  savings  to  offset  our  proposed 
increases. 
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General  Support  Services 

Space  Rental  Reduction 

-$774,000 

Administrative 
Operations 

Streamlining  Efficiencies 

-$532,000 

Information  Management 
Program 

Appropriations  Language 
Change 

-$3,600,000 

Streamlining  Efficiencies/Space  Rental  Reduction 

Our  past  efforts  at  streamlining  our  operations,  which  resulted  in  reductions  in  the 
workforce,  are  reaping  substantial  benefits  through  reduced  space  rental 
requirements.    In  FY  1996  we  anticipate  being  able  to  relinquish  enough  space  to 
reduce  our  space  rental  by  $774,000.    Improved  methods  of  communications  and 
operations  within  Administrative  Operations  in  the  areas  of  procurement,  finance 
and  other  programs  will  net  a  reduction  of  twelve  people  and  $532,000. 

Appropriations  Language  Change 

The  Offshore  Program  is  currently  in  the  process  of  replacing  its  antiquated 
computing  systems  and  databases-thereby  building  a  new  level  of  sophistication  in 
data  interpretation  which  will  be  used  for  the  environmentally  sound  development 
of  our  nation's  offshore  mineral  resources.    This  effort,  called  the  Technical 
Information  Management  System  (TIMS)  has  been  funded  through  a  combination 
of  appropriated  funds  and  cost-recovery  efforts. 

Our  efforts  in  the  past  couple  years  to  collect  additional  rental  fees  from  offshore 
leases  has  helped  to  offset  the  cost  of  TIMS  and  has  been  quite  successful.    This 
has  enabled  us  to  offset  the  amount  of  funding  requested  from  appropriated  funds 
in  FY  1996,  a  savings  of  $3.6  million.   We  propose  to  accomplish  this  offset  by 
modifying  MMS's  existing  appropriation  language  that  allows  us  to  apply  those 
additional  receipts  to  the  TIMS  effort. 

Conciusion 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  testimony  on  the  Minerals  Management  Service's 
FY  1 996  budget  request.    We  believe  this  request  will  allow  the  bureau  to  initiate 
or  continue  efforts  to  improve  on  the  way  in  which  we  carry  out  the  public's 
business  and  to  be  responsive  to  our  various  constituencies. 


I  will  be  pleased  to  respond  to  any  questions  you  or  other  members  may  have 
regarding  any  aspect  of  our  budget. 
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Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Good  morning. 

I'd  like  to  first  introduce  the  other  people  who  are  here  with  me 
today.  Seated  behind  me  is  Mr.  Tom  Gernhofer.  He  is  the  Associate 
Director  for  the  Offshore  Minerals  Management  Program.  Next  to 
him  is  Mr.  Jim  Shaw.  He  is  the  Associate  Director  for  the  Royalty 
Management  Program.  Seated  next  to  him  is  Lucy  Querques.  She 
is  the  Associate  Director  for  Policy  and  Management  Improvement. 
Next  to  her  is  Mr.  Bob  Brown,  who  is  the  Acting  Associate  Director 
for  Administration  and  Budget.  Next  to  him  is  Ms.  Carolita 
Kallaur,  who's  the  Acting  Deputy  Director,  and  next  to  her  is  Mary 
Ann  Lawler,  who  is  the 

Mr.  Regula.  Hi,  Mary  Ann. 

Ms.  QuARTERMAN.  Director  of  Budget  for  the  Department,  whom 
I'm  sure  you  know. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay. 

OVERVIEW  OF  MMS  PROGRAM 

Ms.  QuARTERMAN.  It's  my  pleasure  to  testify  here  today  concern- 
ing the  Minerals  Management  Service  Fiscal  Year  1996  budget.  For 
your  information,  my  testimony  at  pages  1  through  5  provide  a 
brief  history  of  MMS,  including  its  improvements  in  operations  and 
many  successes  over  its  brief  existence. 

MMS,  as  I'm  sure  you're  aware,  is  a  relatively  small  Bureau  that 
provides  major  fiscal  and  energy  benefits  to  taxpayers,  to  States, 
and  to  the  Indian  community.  It  provides  those  benefits  through  its 
two  primary  responsibilities,  which  are  managing  the  Mineral  Re- 
sources of  the  Nation's  outer  continental  shelf  and  collecting,  ac- 
counting for,  and  dispersing  revenues  from  mineral  production  on 
Federal  and  Indian  lands. 

MMS  programs  provide  benefits  of  both  national  and  local  sig- 
nificance. Most  notably,  the  OCS  accounts  for  23  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's domestic  gas  and  14  percent  of  its  domestic  oil  production. 
In  Fiscal  Year  1996,  the  Minerals  Management  Service  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  providing  $5.2  biUion  in  Federal  receipts.  From  a  tax- 
payer's perspective,  that's  $3.6  billion  that  will  go  directly  to  the 
General  Fund  of  the  Treasury,  another  $562.5  million  that  will  go 
to  onshore  States  with  mineral  production,  and  $75  million  to  off- 
shore coastal  States — to  coastal  States  for  offshore  mineral  revenue 
receipts,  and  about  another  billion  dollars  that  will  go  to  fund  a 
large  portion  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  and  all  of 
the  Historic  Preservation  Fund.  And  these  projects  go  to  all  50 
States. 

HIGHLIGHTS  OF  FY  1996  REQUEST 

In  summary,  our  Fiscal  Year  1996  budget  request  is  for  $201.2 
million.  That's  a  $6. 1  million  increase  over  the  past  Fiscal  Year  or 
the  current  Fiscal  Year;  $3.4  million  of  that  is  related  to  uncontrol- 
lable costs  due  to  pay  raises  in  Fiscal  Year  1995  and  1996,  rental 
increase,  and  buyout  surcharges,  and  the  fact  that  there's  one  more 
pay  day  in  1996. 

The  new  initiatives  that  will  be  funded  through  this  budget,  we 
believe,  are  of  maximum  benefit  to  the  Government.  They  fall  into 
three  general  areas:  one,  making  decisions  based  on  better  informa- 
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tion;  two,  serving  our  customers  better;  and,  three,  improving  our 
operating  systems  to  achieve  streamlining  savings. 

With  respect  to  the  first — and  I  won't  go  through  all  of  our  new 
initiatives;  but  making  decisions  based  on  better  information,  one 
new  initiative  that  we  have  in  our  budget  is  for  an  increase  in 
funding  for  environmental  studies  of  $1.5  million.  We  plan  to  lever- 
age a  substantial  amount  of  that  money  through  our  Coastal  Ma- 
rine Institute  Program  where  we  work  with  the  States  of  Califor- 
nia, Louisiana,  and  Alaska  universities.  We  provide  them  with 
funding,  and  they  match  dollar  for  dollar  funding  for  research. 

Mr.  Regula.  You  do  not  duplicate  Fish  and  Wildlife  in  this  ef- 
fort? 

Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  No,  we  do  not. 

Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you. 

SAND  AND  GRAVEL  PROGRAM 

Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  We're  requesting  $600,000  for  a  sand  and 
gravel  program.  The  last  Congress  enacted  new  legislation  which 
provides  the  Secretary  with  the  authority  to  convey  sand  and  grav- 
el resources  on  the  offshore  without  having  a  competitive  sale.  We 
have  about  10  agreements  with  coastal  States  to  work  toward 
using  that  sand  and  gravel  for  beach  restoration  or  for  use  as  con- 
struction aggregates.  Again,  that  money  will  be  leveraged  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible  where  the  States  are  providing  either 
funds  or  resources  to  assist  us  in  those  projects. 

Mr.  Regula.  In  other  words,  if  a  State  or  a  city,  for  that  matter, 
wants  to  enhance  its  beaches  by  pulling  sand  up,  is  this  handled 
through  your  agency? 

Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  If  it  comes  from  the  Federal  offshore,  yes,  sir. 

CLIENT  SERVER  TECHNOLGOY 

Second,  with  respect  to  serving  our  customers  better,  we  are  re- 
questing a  $1.3  million  increase  for  client  server  technology  in  the 
Royalty  Management  Program.  This  will  enable  us  to  get  informa- 
tion quicker  and  better  to  our  State  and  tribal  auditors  out  in  the 
field.  Whereas,  in  the  past  we've  had  a  mainframe  system  that  re- 
quires a  great  deal  of  central  operations,  this  will  provide  them 
with  essential  technology  that's  equivalent  to  what  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  looking  at  in  terms  of  Windows-based  technology.  They  can 
pull  up  the  information  on  a  real-time  basis. 

INDIAN  ROYALTY  MANAGEMENT  ACTIVITIES 

We're  funding  some  initiatives  that  we've  had  success  with  in  the 
past.  That  is  State  and  tribal  audit  efforts.  We're  asking  for  a 
$500,000  increase  in  that  program.  We're  also  asking  for  a 
$440,000  increase  to  assist  some  tribes  in  taking  over  the  royalty 
collection  responsibility  for  themselves  under  the  new  Indian  Self- 
Determination  Act. 

The  third  area  that  we're  requesting  funding  for  is  improving  op- 
erating systems  to  achieve  streamlining  savings.  One  increase  that 
we're  requesting  is  $606,000.  This  will  assist  us  in  facilitating 
streamlining  within  our  administrative  functions.  We  have  a  target 
by  Fiscal  Year  1999  to  decrease  our  administrative  functions  and 
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headquarters  functions  by  50  percent  from  our  Fiscal  Year  1993 
level.  In  order  to  facilitate  that,  we  need  systems  in  place  so  that 
our  program  people  will  be  able  to  do  some  of  the  administrative 
functions  themselves. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  you're  saying  you'll  replace  people  with  tech- 
nology? 

Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Regula.  And  this  will  be  basically  in  your  central  office,  not 
so  much  out  in  the  field? 

Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay. 

OSM  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEM 

Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  And  not  only  will  it  replace  people  with  ma- 
chines, we  are  working  on  an  effort  with  the  Office  of  Surface  Min- 
ing and  the  Office  of  the  Secretary.  We  all  use  the  same  accounting 
system,  and  we  would  maximize  it  by  having  different  bureaus  do 
that  portion  which  they  do  best,  instead  of  duplicating  three  dif- 
ferent systems.  We're  building  in  bridges  in  technology  into  exist- 
ing systems  that  they  will  then  be  able  to  utilize. 

COMPUTER  SYSTEM  COMPATIBILITY 

Mr.  Regula.  This  is  somewhat  of  an  extraneous  question,  but 
are  all  the  computer  systems  in  the  Department  of  Interior  compat- 
ible? 

Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  No,  they  are  not. 

Mr.  Regula.  So,  as  far  as  you  know,  each  agency  has  somewhat 
their  own  system 

Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  That's 

Mr.  Regula  [continuing].  And  they  can't  communicate  freely? 

Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  Well,  there  is  an  IRM,  Information  Resource 
Management,  Committee  at  the  Department  level  which  I  believe 
MMS  is  leading  to  try  to  achieve  just  that,  to  at  least  get  us  to  talk 
together,  for  our  systems  to  be  able  to  exchange  E-mail  messages. 
We're  also  involved  in  a  bigger  system  where  the  Department  is 
putting  in  what's  called  DOI-NET;  where,  instead  of  having  dif- 
ferent lines  from  different  parts  of  the  country  into  Washington,  we 
would  all  share  the  same  lines  for  data  exchange.  We  expect  that 
to  have  a  significant  cost  savings  for  the  Department  and  for  MMS 
specifically. 

budget  SAVINGS 

In  mentioning  all  these  new  initiatives,  we  haven't  just  come  to 
ask  the  committee  to  help  us  in  those  areas.  We've  gone  back  to 
our  budget  to  look  at  places  where  we  could  save  money,  and  we've 
identified  three  different  areas.  Because  of  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  people  we  will  have,  we  have  identified  $770,000  in 
space  rental  reductions  that  we're  expecting  in  Fiscal  Year  1996. 
Because  of  our  streamlining  the  administrative  functions,  we  ex- 
pect another  $532,000  in  savings. 
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TECHNICAL  INFORMATION  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM 

We  also  are  suggesting  to  the  committee  that  our  offshore  Tech- 
nical Information  Management  System,  which  in  1992  the  commit- 
tee allowed  us  to  raise  rentals  to  charge  for,  be  taken  entirely  off 
the  budget  and  be  funded  by  those  revenues  completely.  That's  a 
savings  of  $3.6  million. 

That's  a  summary  of  our  budget  request,  and  I  look  forward  to 
any  questions  you  might  have  for  me. 

ZERO-BASED  BUDGETING 

Mr.  Regula.  You're,  obviously,  working  on  savings  and,  yet, 
you're  asking  for  an  increase  in  your  budget.  That's  going  to  be  dif- 
ficult, as  you  can  understand.  What  I've  suggested  to  all  of  the  var- 
ious witnesses  from  agencies  is  that  they  take  a  zero-based  budget- 
ing approach  and  see  how  they  can  restructure  in  order  to  achieve 
savings  because  it  appears  to  me  that  our  allocation  through  the 
budget  process  will  be  probably  less  by  a  substantial  number  for 
Fiscal  Year  1996  than  was  the  case  in  1995.  That  means  that  we 
have  to  figure  out  how  we  can  get  the  mission  accomplished  with 
less  money  and  assign  priorities  within  the  numbers  that  are  avail- 
able. So,  I  hope  that  you  will  look  at  ways  in  which  you  could  re- 
duce your  budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1996,  and  we  will  be  communicat- 
ing with  you  as  we  move  toward  markup,  particularly  once  we 
know  what  kind  of  numbers  we're  going  to  have. 

LEASING  PLAN 

Now  you're  in  the  process  of  preparing  the  next  5-year  OSC  plan. 
Do  you  expect  it  to  differ  from  the  current  plan? 

Ms.  QuARTERMAN.  It's  too  soon  to  tell  at  this  point.  We  just  re- 
ceived all  of  our  comments  in  from  constituents,  States,  and  local 
governments.  We  received  over  a  thousand  comments.  The  com- 
ment period  ended  on  February  the  1st.  We  expect  to  have  a  draft 
proposed  plan  done  this  summer;  and  at  that  time,  I  think  you'll 
see  what  direction  we're  planning  on  going  in. 

ROYALTY  COLLECTIONS 

Mr.  Regula.  I  might  compliment  you  on  the  fact  that  your  collec- 
tions are  apparently  99  percent  on  time,  according  to  your  state- 
ment, and  that's  excellent,  particularly  as  we  listened  to  testimony 
yesterday  from  BIA  and  some  of  the  problems  they  have.  Appar- 
ently, you're  getting  the  money  to  BIA,  and  the  problems  arise  in 
BIA,  as  far  as  getting  that  money  out  to  the  tribes,  rather  than 
through  any  fault  of  MMS. 

Ms.  QuARTERMAN.  I  believe  that's  correct.  In  terms  of  turning 
over  money  to  BIA,  we  turn  it  over  to  them  within  24  hours  of  the 
time  that  we  receive  it. 

Mr.  Regula.  So,  an  excellent  record.  I'm  interested — ^your  bonus 
revenues  from  the  sales  to  date — and  is  that  "to  date"  from  the  be- 
ginning of  OCS  exploration  or  what  period  does  that  cover?  You 
state  you  collected  over  $17  billion. 

Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  That  is,  I  believe,  since  the  program  was  in 
existence. 
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Mr.  Regula.  In  that  number,  are  there  bonuses  from  sales  that 
have  subsequently  been  subject  to  moratoria?  And,  if  so,  what 
amount  of  money  would  be  involved,  because  it  would  appear  to  me 
that  we'd  be  liable  in  the  event  we  don't  let  the  prospective  lessees 
go  forward? 

Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  There  are  certain  sales  that  were  held  in 
which  the  Government  received  bonus  payments  that  are  currently 
under  moratoria,  and  most  of  those  areas — in  fact,  all  those  areas — 
I  believe  are  currently  in  the  claims  court  where  companies  have 
sued  the  Government,  asking  that  they  be  refunded  their  bonuses 
and  sometimes  rental  payments. 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  know  just  a  ball  park  number  on  what  the 
potential  liability  of  the  Government  is  in  these  suits? 

Ms.  QuARTERMAN.  Well,  the  amount  of  money  that's  involved  in 
terms  of  bonuses  and  rentals  that  have  been  paid  without  interest 
is  about  $655  million.  With  interest,  I  believe  that  number  can  be 
between  $1  to  almost  $2  billion. 

Mr.  Regula.  Have  they  in  their  suits  attempted  to  ascribe  a 
value  to  potential  earnings  they  might  have  made,  had  they  been 
able  to  develop  these  lands  or  these  areas? 

Ms.  QuARTERMAN.  I  can't  answer  that  question  for  you.  I  don't 
believe  that  that's  part  of  their  theory  for  recovery.  I  believe  they're 
just  asking  for  interest. 

Mr.  Regula.  Bonus  plus  interest? 

Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  Yes. 

DCS  MORATORLA 

Mr.  Regula.  What  would  happen  if  the  OCS  moratoria  were  dis- 
continued in  Fiscal  Year  1996? 

Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  Well,  as  I'm  sure  you're  aware,  the  President's 
budget  includes  moratoria  continuing 

Mr.  Regula.  I  understand  that,  but 

Ms.  QUARTERMAN  [continuing].  Into  1996.  As  a  practical  matter, 
not  much  would  change.  According  to  the  way  that  we  operate,  we 
can  only  hold  lease  sales  for  those  areas  that  are  a  part  of  the  5- 
Year  Program.  We're  currently  under  the  1992  to  1997  5-Year  Pro- 
gram. There  are  only  two  sales  that  are  under  moratoria  that  are 
within  that  5-Year  Program.  That's  in  the  eastern  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  in  the  mid-Atlantic.  Both  of  those  areas  at  this  point  in  time 
are  so  close  to  July  of  1997  when  the  program  ends  that  we  could 
not  effectively  hold  those  sales  if  we  wanted  to. 

Mr.  Regula.  Isn't  the  mid-Atlantic  largely  gas  rather  than  oil 
and  gas? 

Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  It's  my  understanding  that  the  mid-Atlantic 
does  have  substantial  gas  potential. 

Mr.  Regula.  Are  you  working  with  the  States  of  Florida  and 
Alaska  to  reach  some  accommodation  with  the  holders  of  the  leases 
that  are  subject  to  a  moratorium? 

Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  Well,  we've  had  informal  discussions  with 
many  of  the  companies  that  are  involve. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  assume  the  States,  the  two  States  in  question,  are 
in  favor  of  continuing  the  moratoria  on  those  areas? 
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Ms.  QuARTERMAN.  That's  certainly  true  with  respect  to  Florida, 
and  I  believe  also  the  State  of  Alaska  would  like  to  continue  mora- 
toria  there. 

Mr.  Regula.  Have  either  offered  to  help  pay  the  cost  of  refund- 
ing the  bonus  bids  plus  interest? 

Ms.  QuARTERMAN.  No,  they  would  only  have  shared  in  that  if 
some  of  the  bonuses  were  received  in  areas  that  are  called  8(g) 
areas  contiguous  to  their  State  lands,  and  I  don't  know  what  pro- 
portion of  that  might  have  been  associated  with  those  lands. 

PENDING  LITIGATION 

Mr.  Regula.  What's  the  status  of  the  OCS  lawsuits  filed  by  the 
oil  companies  at  this  time?  They,  presumably,  involve  breach  of 
contract. 

Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  Oral  argument  was  held  at  the  end  of  January 
in  those  proceedings  on  motions  or  cross-motions  for  summary 
judgment  in  the  claims  court.  The  court  is  still  considering  those 
motions. 

Mr.  Regula.  How  many  lawsuits  have  been  filed  to  date? 

Ms.  QuARTERMAN.  There  is  now  only  one  lawsuit.  All  the  cases 
are  consolidated  into  one  case. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  think  you  said  earlier  that,  with  interest,  the  total 
would  be  somewhere  in  excess  of  a  billion  dollars,  if  it  were  to  be 
settled  in  the  near  future? 

Ms.  QuARTERMAN.  I  don't  want  to  talk  about  settlement.  We  have 
talked  to  some  of  these  companies  about  settling.  Certainly,  their 
claims  may  range  as  high  as  over  a  billion  dollars. 

Mr.  Regula.  In  any  event,  bonus  bids  totaled  over  $600  million, 
and  it  would  be  whatever  the  interest  would  be  fixed  at  the  rate 
and  time. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  STUDIES 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  that  USGS  could  do  the  envi- 
ronmental studies  required  by  your  agency? 

Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  It  would  be  possible  that  they  could  do  some 
of  the  studies  that  we  perform.  We  have,  in  fact,  initiated,  pursu- 
ant to  the  last  Congress'  direction;  and  our  own  feeling  is  that  it's 
a  good  idea  to  use  Government  resources  where  they're  available. 
We've  talked  to  them  about  where  they  could  do  some  of  the  stud- 
ies that  we  currently  provide,  and  we've  put  in  place  a  2-year  plan 
whereby  they  would  participate  in  our  OCS  Scientific  Committee; 
they  would  know  what  studies  we  need,  and  they  could  tell  us 
whether  or  not  they  can  do  it.  In  fact,  we  found  one  area  in  Florida 
where  we're  doing  some  oceanography  work,  where  they  have  an 
office  that  does  satellite  work;  and  they're  going  to  perform  that 
study  for  us. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  what  you're  trying  to  do  is,  as  much  as  possible, 
utilize  other  resources? 

Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  Yes. 

NATIONAL  BIOLOGICAL  SERVICE 

Mr.  Regula.  Are  you  part  of  the  NBS? 
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Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  We're  part  of  the  NBS  in  the  sense  that  they 
are  performing  some  biological  studies  for  us.  We've  provided  them 
$4.5  million  to  fund  ongoing  studies. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  you  transfer  or  you  make  available  monies  to  do 
in  place  of  your  doing  it  in-house? 

Ms.  QuARTERMAN.  Well,  initially,  we  had  $4.5  million  in  our 
budget;  and  we  transferred  it  to  them.  Now,  it's  considered  part  of 
their  base.  We  have  a  Memorandum  of  Understanding  with  them 
to  fund  to  that  level  or  more,  if  possible. 

REORGANIZATION 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  this  is  going  to  be  a  tough  question  for  you 
to  answer,  but,  you  know,  there's  a  lot  of  conversation  about  merg- 
ing various  agencies  internally  within,  say,  Interior.  If  the  commit- 
tee were  to  recommend  consolidating  MMS'  functions  with  other 
similar  functions  within  the  Department,  where  would  MMS  most 
logically  fit? 

Ms.  QuARTERMAN.  Where  would  it  most  logically  fit?  Well,  I  don't 
know  if  you're  aware  that,  beginning  in  January  of  this  year,  the 
Vice  President  and  the  President  asked  all  departments  to  look  at 
reinventing  Government  and  to  ask  the  question  whether  or  not 
the  Federal  Government  should  continue  the  functions;  if  not,  if 
there  are  other  Federal  agencies  that  could  do  it,  or  whether  States 
could  do  it,  or  whether  it  could  be  privatized.  We  have  asked  all 
those  questions.  There  is  no  conclusion  at  this  point.  So  maybe 
some  of  the  functions  that  are  currently  done  by  the  Royalty  Man- 
agement Program  could  be  done  by  other  agencies,  as  is  also  true 
of  the  offshore  minerals  management  function. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  when  do  you  expect  to  report  back  to  the  Vice 
President? 

Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  I  believe  the  Secretary  is  meeting  with  the 
Vice  President  soon  and  that  the  President  may  be  making  an  an- 
nouncement once  he  makes  the  determination  sometime  this 
month. 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  think  the  States  could  do  some  of  the  func- 
tions that  are  presently  done  by  MMS,  such  as  onshore  minerals 
accounting? 

Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  Certainly,  they're  already  involved  in  our  pro- 
gram of  doing  audits.  There  are  other  functions  that  they  could 
also  assume. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  Regula.  How  many  Federal  advisory  committees  do  you 
have  at  the  present  time  and  at  what  level  are  each  of  them  fund- 
ed? 

Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  We  have  one  committee  at  the  present  time. 
It's  the  Minerals  Management  Advisory  Board.  It  has 
subcomponents  that  include  the  OCS  Policy  Committee,  the  OCS 
Scientific  Committee,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  Advisory  Committee,  and 
the  Royalty  Policy  Committee  which  we're  now  putting  into  place. 
Tliat  Board  would  be  $100,000,  and  I  have  to  turn  to  someone  else 

Mr.  Regula.  That's  the  total? 

Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  That's  for  the  Royalty  Management  Board. 
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Mr.  Regula.  Oh,  okay. 

Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  I  have  to  turn  to  my 

Mr.  Regula.  What's  the  total  cost  of  your  boards? 

Mr.  Matheson.  I'd  Hke  to  be  able  to  provide  that  for  the  record 
in  more  detail 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes. 

Mr.  Matheson  [continuing].  But  it  would  be  approximately  an- 
other $100,000  to  operate  the  Offshore  Advisory  Board  as  well. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Minerals  Management  Advisory  Board 

The  OCS  Advisory  Board  was  established  in  1975  and  renamed  the 
Minerals  Management  Advisory  Board  in  1994  to  enable  it  to 
address  royalty-related  issues. 

The  Board  provides  an  opportunity  for  regular,  consistent 
interaction  between  constituencies  affected  by  MMS  programs  and 
the  MMS. 

The  committees  of  the  Minerals  Management  Advisory  Board  and 
their  duties  are  shown  below. 


Minerals  Management  Advisory  Board 

OCS  COMMITTEES 

ROYALTY  COMMITTEE 

OCS  Policy  Committee  -  advises 

the    Secretary  on   the   national 
policy   implications   of 
managing   the   OCS   resources 

Gulf  of  Mexico  Offshore  Advisory 

Committee    -    advises    the 
Regional    Director,    Gulf   of 
Mexico    (GOM)    Region,    on   all 
aspects   of   OCS   development 

OCS  Scientific  Committee 

advises   MMS   on   the 
feasibility,    appropriateness, 
and   scientific   value   of    the 
Environmental    Studies    Prog-^am 

Royalty  Policy  Committee 

advises   MMS   on   royalty 
management    and  other  mineral - 
related  policies 

OCS  BUDGET 

RMP  BUDGET 

FY    1995 

FY    1996 

FY    1995 

FY    1996 

$233,000 

$241,500 

$35,000* 

1     .       ■        ___, 

$100,000 

90-800  O— 95- 
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Mr.  Regula.  And  so  the  total  cost  of  boards  or  advisory  boards 
would  be  in  the  range  of  $200,000? 

Mr.  Matheson.  If  the  increase  that  we  requested  is  approved,  it 
would  be  approximately  $200,000. 

Ms.  QuARTERMAN.  And  I  can't  tell  you  how  useful  those  advisory 
committees  are.  I  don't  know  if  you're  aware  that  the  Board  cur- 
rently has  a  subcommittee  that's  looking  at  the  Oil  Pollution  Act 
of  1990  to  make  some  recommended  changes  to  the  Secretary  in 
terms  of  how  it  might  be  implemented  by  regulation  or  suggest  leg- 
islative changes,  if  necessary.  They  also  have  a  subcommittee  that 
is  helping  us  with  the  5-year  program.  They're  going  out  in  Alaska 
and  speaking  with  the  stakeholders  there  to  help  develop  a  consen- 
sus position  as  we  go  forward  with  the  5-year  program  in  Alaska. 
We  think  the  Royalty  Management  Board  that  what  we've  asked 
for  would  be  equally  helpful. 

Right  now,  we  have  ongoing  a  negotiated  rulemaking  related  to 
Indian  lands,  gas  valuation  on  those  lands.  We  just  completed  and 
reached  consensus  on  a  negotiated  rulemaking  related  to  Federal 
gas  valuation;  that  all  the  companies.  States,  and  we  were  involved 
and  very  happy  about  that.  If  we  were  to  have  a  Royalty  Manage- 
ment Board,  those  functions  could  be  put  as  a  part  of  that  board; 
and  we  would  no  longer  have  to  have  an  advisory  committee  for 
each  separate  negotiated  rulemaking  team  and  we  would  always 
have  a  body  available  to  answer  questions  about  royalty  policy. 

INDIAN  ROYALTY  MANAGEMENT  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  Regula.  How  would  you  use  the  proposed  increase  of 
$440,000  and  five  FTEs  requested  for  Indian  royalty  management 
activities? 

Ms.  Quarterman.  The  Secretary  has  put  forward  a  very  aggres- 
sive plan  to  ensure  that  the  Indian  Self-Determination  Act  does  not 
just  go  onto  the  books  and  have  no  real  effect,  and  he  has  asked 
each  of  the  bureaus  to  come  forward  with  a  plan  for  Fiscal  Year 
1996  to  ensure  that  Indians  actually  have  an  opportunity  to  com- 
pact. We  have  committed  to  have  two  tribes  take  over  royalty  man- 
agement functions  in  Fiscal  Year  1996,  and  that  money  and  those 
FTEs  would  be  used  to  assist  them  in  developing  systems  in  order 
that  they  might  go  forward  and  do  that. 

audit  program 

Mr.  Regula.  Why  is  there  no  increase  in  FTEs  requested  for  the 
Federal  Audit  Program? 

Ms.  Quarterman.  We  think  we  are  at  sufficient  levels  at  this 
point  in  time. 

reserve  estimates 

Mr.  Regula.  The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  recently  released  its  es- 
timates of  onshore  oil  and  gas  reserves.  When  will  MMS  complete 
its  estimates  of  offshore  oil  and  gas  reserves? 

Ms.  Quarterman.  Our  estimates  will  be  complete  at  the  end  of 
this  year,  and  we  expect  to  publish  it  at  the  beginning  of  next  year. 
We're  going  to  use  that  information  in  our  5-year  program  develop- 
ment. 
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Mr.  Regula.  How  often  do  you  update  that  estimate? 

Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  It's  a  5-year  cycle,  although  I  think  it  was  last 
updated  in  about  1988. 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  anticipate  a  substantial  increase  in  your  es- 
timates for  this  next  cycle? 

Ms.  QuARTERMAN.  I  don't  know 

Mr.  Regula.  USGS  did  increase  the  onshore  estimates. 

Ms.  Quarterman.  We  are  anticipating  some  increase;  I  don't 
think  at  the  level  that  USGS  saw. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  suppose  it's  very  difficult  because  you're  trying  to 
determine  what's  inside  the  earth's  crust,  and  it  could  be  difficult 
to  know,  and  it  depends  probably  a  lot  on  technology,  doesn't  it,  as 
to  what  can  be  recovered? 

Ms.  Quarterman.  It  certainly  depends  on  technology. 

Mr.  Regula.  Are  there  substantial  advances  taking  place  on  off- 
shore drilling  technology  that  would,  in  your  judgment,  greatly  en- 
hance the  ability  to  access  these  reserves? 

Ms.  Quarterman.  Oh,  absolutely.  In  the  past  couple  of  years, 
we've  seen  companies  come  back  to  old  areas  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  find  substantial  amounts  of  oil  and  gas  resources  that  they 
never  expected  to,  primarily  due  to  three-dimensional  seismic 
which  permits  them  to  now  look,  for  example,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
shelf  area  below  the  salt  domes  there.  For  years  it  had  been 
thought  that  you  couldn't  go  below  the  salt  domes;  you  didn't  know 
what  was  under  there.  Because  of  this  new  technology,  they  are  ac- 
tually able  to  see  what's  under  there  and  have  had  substantial 
finds.  Also,  in  the  deep  water,  technology  is  now  available  to  go 
into  extremely  deep  water  to  recover  resources. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  note  an  article  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  indicat- 
ing that  Shell  plans  the  deepest  rig  ever  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  I 
suppose  this,  of  course,  is  consistent  with  what  you've  just  testified 
to? 

Ms.  Quarterman.  Yes. 

OFFSHORE  OIL  SPILLS 

Mr.  Regula.  Have  there  been  any  serious  spills  from  platforms 
or  as  a  result  of  offshore  activity  during  the  past  12  months? 

Ms.  Quarterman.  No,  there  have  not  been  significant  spills. 
We're  in  the  process  of  putting  together  oil  spill  statistics  which 
compare  the  past  15  years  to  the  15  years  prior,  and  the  results 
are  extremely  good.  I  think  95  percent  of  the  spills  from  platforms 
offshore  have  been  less  than  a  barrel,  extremely  small. 

Mr.  Regula.  Would  it  be  your  judgment  that  the  record  on  off- 
shore exploration  and  development  is  substantially  better  than  that 
for  tankers? 

Ms.  Quarterman.  Well,  that  certainly  is  the  case,  yes. 

OIL  pollution  act 

Mr.  Regula.  What  are  you  doing  to  address  the  legislatively- 
mandated  150  million  certification  requirement  contained  in  the 
Oil  Pollution  Act  of  1990? 

Ms.  Quarterman.  I'm  sure  the  chairman  remembers  the  number 
of  comments  that  we  received  from  not  only  constituents,  but  also 
Members  of  Congress,  asking  us  to  interpret  the  law  in  a  very 
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broad  way.  We  took  those  comments  back  to  the  Solicitor  and 
asked  for  his  opinion  on  whether  or  not  we  had  the  flexibility  to 
interpret  the  law  more  broadly,  and  he  told  us  no.  At  that  point. 
Assistant  Secretary  Bob  Armstrong  asked  the  OCS  Policy  Commit- 
tee to  put  together  a  subcommittee  to  address  whether  or  not  in 
their  mind  there  could  be  regulatory  fixes  to  the  law  that  would 
implement  it  in  the  way  that  would  not  be  detrimental  or  destruc- 
tive to  the  industry;  if  they  could  not,  to  suggest  legislative 
changes.  They  are  going  to  report  back  at  the  end  of  April,  the  be- 
ginning of  May  with  some  sort  of  recommendation  that  will  go  to 
the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Regula.  To  what  extent  can  small  operators  be  exempted, 
if  at  all,  fromx  this  requirement? 

Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  Well,  under  the  terms  of  the  law,  it  is  $150 
million  for  offshore  facilities,  period. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  this  would  be  in  the  form  of  a  bond  to  guarantee 
cleanup,  in  the  event  of  a  spill? 

Ms.  Quarterman.  A  bond  is  an  alternative.  We  would  expect 
that  most  companies  would  get  insurance  of  some  sort. 

ROYALTY  rate  RELIEF 

Mr.  Regula.  The  MMS  has  proposed  that  legislative  language  be 
included  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1996  appropriations  bill  to  allow  for  the 
collection  of  fees  for  processing  royalty  rate  relief  applications  and 
for  the  use  of  these  fees  to  offset  the  cost  of  administering  the  roy- 
alty rates  relief  program.  Have  you  discussed  your  fee  proposal  for 
royalty  rate  relief  applications  processing  with  the  authorizing 
committees?  And,  if  so,  what  has  been  their  response? 

Ms.  Quarterman.  Well,  I've  discussed  it  to  the  extent  that  it  has 
been  in  our  budget;  and  I  have  appeared  before  them,  and  they  had 
no  questions  for  me.  So,  therefore,  I  don't  know  what  their  reaction 
is. 

For  your  information,  however,  we  have  seen  an  increase  in  re- 
quests for  royalty  rate  relief  and  we,  frankly,  don't  have  the  dollars 
and  personnel  to  put  into  that  effort.  We  have  usually  done  this  on 
a  case-by-case  basis  with  very  extensive  analysis,  very  difficult 
analysis.  We  are  right  now  putting  together  a  generic  royalty  rate 
relief  formula  that  we  hope  will  be  easier  for  industry  to  under- 
stand what  the  standards  are  and  to  come  forward  with  an  applica- 
tion. Once  we've  put  together  our  proposal,  we're  going  to  go  out 
and  have  a  workshop  with  industry  and  ask  them  what  they  think, 
whether  or  not  our  standards  make  sense  or  not,  whether  it's  too 
complex,  and  once  that's  done,  we  would  expect  that  we  would  have 
even  more  applications  for 

Mr.  Regula.  I'm  not  sure  I  fully  understand  royalty  rate  relief. 
Describe  it  for  me. 

Ms.  Quarterman.  Well,  under  the  OCSLA,  we  have  the  author- 
ity to  grant  a  rate  break,  essentially,  from  royalty  rates  in  in- 
stances where 

Mr.  Regula.  Are  these  rates  established  by 

Ms.  Quarterman.  Royalty  rates. 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes,  but  are  they  the  rates  established  by  the  terms 
of  the  lease  or  is  there  a  standard  rate  structure  that  this  relief 
would  adjust? 
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Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  These  will  adjust  the  terms  of  the  lease. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay. 

Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  I  mean,  there  are  some  leases  that  have  dif- 
ferent terms  in  terms  of  royalty  relief 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay.  So  there's  no  standard  royalty?  It  varies  from 
lease  to  lease,  and  that's  probably  part  of  the  conditions  of  the  bid- 
ding; am  I  correct? 

Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  It  is  a  condition  of  the  bidding. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay. 

Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  This  would  permit  us  to  lower  those  levels  in 
cases  where  a  company  comes  in  and  says  they  would  like  to  in- 
crease production,  but  they  don't  have  the  funds  available.  In  order 
to  get  that  increased  production,  we  might  be  able  to  give  them  re- 
lief on  the  front  end  for  royalties  and  later  end  go  back  to  the  regu- 
lar level. 

Mr.  Regula.  But  the  relief  that  they  would  receive  would  not  be 
subject  to  repayment?  It  would  be  just  a  permanent  reduction  in 
the  amount  they  were  paying  in  the  form  of  royalty? 

Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  They  would  have  to  come  in  if  they  wanted  to 
continue  it.  We  would  give  it  for  a  certain  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Regula.  Right. 

Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  And  if  they  needed  it  beyond  that,  they  would 
come  in  for 

Mr.  Regula.  But  there's  no  recapturing  of  the  royalty  later  on? 
That  is  a  permanent  reduction  for  that  period  of  time  to  the  com- 
pany; am  I  correct? 

Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  The  way  it  currently  works,  that's  the  case. 

Mr.  Regula.  And  so  you  have  to  make  a  judgment  as  to  whether 
conditions  are  such  that  they  have  a  valid  case  for  asking  for  relief, 
since  they  bid  the  contract  on  the  basis  of  the  royalty  set  forth  in 
the  conditions  of  the  bid;  is  that  correct? 

Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  That's  correct.  We  have  an  obligation  to  re- 
ceive fair  market  value.  If  we  reduce  the  royalty  rate,  I  believe  that 
we  would  consider  the  increase  in  production  as  an  offsetting  occur- 
rence because  we  would  not  have  gotten  those  volumes  otherwise. 

Mr.  Regula.  And  the  case  that  normally  would  be  made  is  that, 
by  giving  royalty  relief,  you  would  provide  that  lessee  with  addi- 
tional capital  to  buy  the  necessary  equipment  to  expand  produc- 
tion; is  that  the  circumstance  generally? 

Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  Well,  we  don't  tell  them  how  to  spend  the 
money,  but  that  is  the  underlying 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  would  be  the  way 
they  would  make  their  case. 

Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  Right. 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  do  this  very  often? 

Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  We've  had  21  requests  for  relief,  and  I  believe 
we've  granted  11  of  them.  We've  been  talking  about  it  a  little  bit 
more.  So  we're  getting  more  requests. 

Mr.  Regula.  Is  there  somewhat  of  a  standard — like  I  know  out 
in  Ohio  with  onshore  one-eighth  is  the  standard  royalty  on  a  pro- 
ducing oil  or  gas  well,  one-eighth  to  the  property  owner,  which  in 
this  case  is  the  United  States  Grovernment.  Is  there  such  a  stand- 
ard in  OCS  leases? 
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Ms.  QuARTERMAN.  There  is  a  standard,  depending  upon  the 
depth  of  water. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay. 

Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  Usually,  in  deeper  water  it's  about  an  eighth; 
in  shallow  water  it's  about  a  sixth.  There  have  been  instances 
where  we've  had  net  profit  leases.  We  have  some  unusual  situa- 
tions, but  those  are  the  general  standards. 

Mr.  Regula.  It  runs  in  my  mind  that  some  time  ago  there  was 
a  dispute  with  Louisiana — I  believe  it  was  Louisiana — as  to  wheth- 
er the  State  or  the  Federal  Government  should  receive  the  royalty 
because  the  allegation  was  made  that  the  Federal  Government  was 
draining,  from  under  the  lands  that  would  normally  be  controlled 
by  the  State.  Is  that  an  ongoing  problem  or  is  it  resolved? 

Ms.  QuARTERMAN.  I  believe  you're  probably  talking  about  Ala- 
bama? 

Mr.  Regula.  As  I  say,  I  don't  remember.  I  knew  it  was  one  of 
the  southern  States.  Is  that  correct?  Louisiana. 

Ms.  QuARTERMAN,  Oh,  it  was  Louisiana.  You're  talking  about  a 
different  case.  We're  talking  about  two  different  things. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay,  but  I'm  more  interested  in  the  problem  gen- 
erally, whether  or  not  those  are  ongoing  disputes. 

Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  Well,  for  the  most  part,  those  disputes  were 
resolved  by  the  8(g)  provisions  in  the  OCSLA,  which  provides  for 
27  percent  sharing  with  the  States  in  the  areas  from  three  miles 
to  six  miles  out.  There  is  litigation  ongoing  with  Alabama  concern- 
ing provision  5(j)  of  the  OCSLA  which  provides  for  the  Department 
and  the  States  to  have  a  cooperative  agreement,  their  argument 
being  that  we  should  be  sharing  some  proceeds  even  more  than  be- 
yond the  8(g)  area.  That  is  currently  in  litigation. 

Mr.  Regula.  That's  beyond  the  six  miles? 

Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  I  believe  it's  at  the  three-mile  mark  that  they 
want  their  share 

Mr.  Regula.  If  I  understand  you  correctly,  from  three  to  six  you 
share  with  the  States? 

Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  Regula.  Twenty-seven  percent? 

Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  now  do  the  States  share  with  the  U.S.  be- 
cause a  well  that  would  be  within  the  three  miles  might  be  pulling 
oil  from  beyond  the  three?  [Laughter.] 

Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  It  never  seems  to  go  that  way.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Regula.  So  it's  a  one-way  street? 

What's  the  total  you  received  from  offshore  royalties,  let's  say,  in 
Fiscal  Year  1994  or 

Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  Fiscal  Year  1994 

Mr.  Regula  [continuing].  Any  period  of  time  that  you  measured? 

Ms.  QUARTERMAN  [continuing].  About  $3  billion. 

Mr.  Regula.  Three? 

Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  Three  billion. 

Mr.  Regula.  Three  billion  dollars? 

Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  That  number  is  expected  to  be  more  like  $4 
billion  this  year. 
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ALASKA  BOUNDARY  DISPUTE 

Mr.  Regula.  Why  is  that? 

Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  There  is  ongoing  Htigation  in  Alaska  that's 
been  ongoing  for  years  before  the  Supreme  Court  concerning  a 
boundary  dispute  in  the  Arctic  area  near  the  wildHfe  refuge,  and 
we  expect  that  Htigation  to  be  resolved  this  year,  and  we  are  count- 
ing our  chickens  before  they  hatch  in  terms  of  including  them  in 
our  expected  revenue  receipts. 

Mr.  Regula.  Is  this  offshore  Alaska? 

Ms.  QuARTERMAN.  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  Regula.  And  so  you  assume  that,  by  virtue  of  settling  the 
boundary  dispute,  you  will  gain  additional  revenues  this  year? 

Ms.  QuARTERMAN.  Well,  the  court  has  been  escrowing  monies. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay.  If  you  were  asked  to  project  the  royalty  flow 
over  the  next  five  years,  would  you  see  it  going  up,  down,  or  hold- 
ing fairly  stable? 

Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  It  would  probably  be  going  down,  but  fairly 
slowly  at  this  point  for  the  next  five  years. 

ROYALTY  DETERMINATION 

Mr.  Regula.  I  assume  the  price  of  oil  affects  the  amount  you  re- 
ceive in  royalties? 

Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  Yes,  it  does. 

Mr.  Regula.  How  do  they  measure  this?  Do  they  measure  it,  or 
how  do  you  guarantee  or  ensure  that  you're  getting  whatever  the 
agreement  calls  for?  Is  there  some  form  of  measuring  at  the  plat- 
form or  where  it  goes  onshore;  that  is,  the  oil  itself? 

Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  Yes,  there  are  meters  coming  onshore,  pipe- 
line meters,  where  we  have  inspectors  who  verify  those  things.  It's 
also  an  instance  where  there  are  several  parties  involved,  and  ev- 
erybody is  checking  those  meters  to  make  sure  that  they're  accu- 
rate because  there  are  a  number  of  people  concerned  about 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes,  the  States  would  want  that  27  percent. 

Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  Well,  the  States  would  want  it;  also,  the  com- 
panies, and  the  pipeline  companies.  Everybody  wants  to  make  sure 
those  meters  work  and  that  accurate  numbers  are  coming  out. 

Mr.  Regula.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  most,  if  not  all,  offshore  oil 
comes  ashore  by  pipeline  or  are  there  some  instances  where  they 
go  from  the  platform  onto  a  tanker? 

Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  There  may  be  some  instances  in  California 
where  for  a  short  period  of  time  they  were  coming  on  tanker,  but, 
by  and  large,  it  is  via  pipeline. 

LEASE  BUYBACKS 

Mr.  Regula.  What  is  happening  with  the  Mobil  leases  off  of 
North  Carolina? 

Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  Those  leases  are  a  part  of  the  ongoing  litiga- 
tion, the  Conoco  litigation,  the  buyback  litigation.  The  Department 
of  Commerce  recently  issued  a  consistency  determination  that  the 
State  was  correct  in  their  consistency,  saying  that  Mobil  had  put 
in  a  plan  for  exploration,  saying  that  the  plan  was  not  consistent 
with  their  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act.  The  companies  have  now 
appealed  that  in  the  D.C.  Circuit.  Those  leases  are  no  longer  under 
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suspension.  There  are  about  two  or  three  years  left  on  them.  So 
Utigation  is  ongoing;  the  leases  are  running. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  would  it  be  your  judgment  that  Mobil  would  con- 
duct exploratory  drilling  this  year  or  next? 

Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  It  would  not  be  my  expectation  because  we 
have  no  current  plan  for  them  that  they  can  go  forward  under.  Cer- 
tainly, they  have  the  opportunity  to  do  that  if  they  wish.  They  can 
meet  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Standards  and  ours. 

Mr.  Regula.  Can  the  States,  through  the  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Program,  have  any  impact  beyond  the  three  miles  on  how  you 
use  those  areas?  Can  the  coastal  zone  plans  reach  beyond  the  three 
miles? 

Ms.  Quarterman.  To  the  extent  that  offshore  activities  even  be- 
yond three  miles  affect  or  can  affect  the  coast,  yes,  they  have 
some 

Mr,  Regula.  Only  if  they  affect  the  onshore — or  only  as  a  result 
of  the  onshore  impacts  or  probablity  of  impacts  within  the  three 
miles? 

Ms.  Quarterman.  Well,  there's  always  the  possibility  that  there 
could  be  an  impact  on  the  coast. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  suppose 

Ms.  Quarterman.  And  there's  been  a  lot  of  litigation  about  that 
with  MMS. 

Mr.  Regula.  That's  true. 

Mr.  Yates. 

Mr.  Yates.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

royalty  payments 

Madam  Director,  we  had  the  BIA  in  before  this  committee  yester- 
day testifjdng  on  its  appropriation  for  the  new  year.  It  appears 
that,  in  response  to  questions  that  we  asked  the  numbers  of,  the 
Indian  people  aren't  getting  their  royalty  checks  on  time.  Are  you 
behind  time  in  sending  checks  to  the  Indian  people  on  oil  royalties? 

Ms.  Quarterman.  We  are  not— the  MMS  does  not 

Mr.  Yates.  You  send  it  to 

Ms.  Quarterman.  We  send  it  to  BIA.  We  send  it  to  BIA  within 
24  hours. 

Mr.  Yates.  Are  you  on  time? 

Ms.  Quarterman.  Oh,  yes,  within  24  hours  of  the  time  we  re- 
ceive the  cash,  we  send  it  to  BIA  for  them  to  disperse  or  to  invest 
as  they  see  fit. 

Mr.  Yates.  Within  24  hours  of  the  time  you  receive  it?  Now  do 
you  receive  them  on  time  from  the  oil  companies? 

Ms.  Quarterman.  The  oil  companies  are  required  to  send  in 
their  funds  the  month  after  production  has  occurred. 

Mr.  Yates.  Do  they  do  it? 

Ms.  Quarterman.  Well,  if  they  don't  do  it,  we  have  auditors  out 
there  who  find  out  and  go  back  and  ask  them  for  interest  payments 
and  sometimes  penalize  them  if  they're  willful. 

Mr.  Yates.  How  many  such  instances  are  there  now? 

Ms.  Quarterman.  Of? 

Mr.  Yates.  Of  lagging  payments  which  would  cause  interest  to 
be  charged,  as  you  say? 
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Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  Jim,  do  you  want  to  field  that  question  for 
me? 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  don't  know  whether  I  can  give  any  specific  numbers, 
but 

Mr.  Yates.  Jim,  do  you  want  to  come  up  here  and  act  as  a  body- 
guard for  the  Director?  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Shaw.  Hi. 

In  terms  of  an  exact  number,  it's  very  difficult  in  an  aggregate 
sense 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  is  it  large;  is  it  small? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Very  small.  The  majority  of  royalties  are  being 

Mr.  Yates.  Very  small?  Are  on  time? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Are  on  time  and  correct. 

APPEALS 

Mr.  Yates.  Are  any  of  them  protesting  payments? 

Mr.  Shaw.  We  have  issues  that  we'll  find  in  audit  that  will  go 
into  appeal,  but  the  large  issues  have  pretty  much  been  worked  out 
from  the  first  round  audits.  Now  most  companies  we're  dealing 
with  are  on  a  second  or  third  or  fourth  audit  cycle  since  the  mid- 
eighties.  So  we're  not  finding  the  kinds  of  issues  that  occurred  in 
the  eighties  to  argue  about.  So,  there  are  many  fewer  cases  of  those 
kinds  of  appeals. 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  that's  good.  In  the  mid-  eighties  there  were  a 
lot  of  them,  weren't  there? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes,  sir. 

auditors/contracts  settlements 

Mr.  Yates.  And  at  that  time  this  committee  provided  funds  for 
you  to  hire  auditors  and  you  went  ahead  and  hired  auditors.  Do 
you  need  all  the  auditors  that  you  have  working  on  these  cases 
now? 

Mr.  Shaw.  We  do  right  now  because  of  the  contract  settlement 
work  that  we  have  underway. 

Mr.  Yates.  What  contract  settlement  work? 

Mr.  Shaw.  When  the  natural  gas  industry  was  restructured, 
there  were  many  payments  made  between  pipelines  and  producers 
to  settle  out  specific  contractual  terms  that  were  causing  problems 
in  their  operation,  and  if  those  payments  were  tied  to  production, 
past  or  future,  then  they  were  royalty-bearing,  and  some  companies 
did  not  understand  that  and  did  not  pay.  So  there  were  about  2,500 
such  settlements;  and  we're  in  the  process  of  working  through  all 
of  those. 

Mr.  Yates.  Do  you  need  more  auditors? 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  don't  think  so.  It's  always  been  a  difficult  question 
to  determine  the  exact  number,  and  we  have  everybody  so  busy 
right  now.  With  the  generous  commitment  that  we  got  last  year  to 
add  a  few  more  in  this  fiscal  year,  and  because  you  need  to  train 
them  to  get  them  up  to  where  they're  effective  in  some  of  the  very 
complicated  issues  like,  what  part  of  the  contract  settlement  is  in- 
terest— is  royalty  bearing,  I  think  we  probably  have  enough  now. 
We  have  a  schedule  worked  out.  We're  getting  adequate  coverage 
on  both  existing  leases  and  the  contract  settlements.  So  I  think 
we're  pretty  close  to  a  number  that  works. 
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Mr.  Yates.  All  right.  Now,  originally,  you  were  set  up  for  a  pur- 
pose. Who  did  your  work  before — the  work  you're  doing  before 
MMS  came  into  existence? 

Ms.  Quarterman.  Before  MMS  came  into  existence,  the  royalty 
work  was  handled  by  the  USGS. 

Mr.  Yates.  That's  right.  And  then,  because  USGS  was  over- 
loaded and  couldn't  do  an  adequate  job,  the  Linowes  Commission 
was  created? 

Ms.  Quarterman.  The  Linowes  Commission  was  created  in 
about,  I  guess,  the  end  of  1981,  beginning  of  1982 

Mr.  Yates.  Yes. 

Ms.  Quarterman  [continuing].  And  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  would  be  important  for  the  Department  to  have  an  agency  solely 
responsible  for  those  collections.  So  that's 

Mr.  Yates.  And  has  that  recommendation  by  the  Linowes  Com- 
mission proved  to  be  correct  in  your  judgment? 

Ms.  Quarterman.  Well,  it  has  certainly  improved  the  royalty  col- 
lection effort  within  the  Department.  I  believe  if  you'll  look  at  page 
2  of  my  testimony,  you'll  see  some  of  the  vast  changes  that  have 
taken  place  and  improvements  to  the  program. 

reinventing  government 

Mr.  Yates.  Your  work  is  ongoing  work,  isn't  it?  Some  agency  has 
to  do  the  work  of  supervising  payments  of  the  royalties  to  the 
States  and  to  the  Indians;  isn't  that  correct? 

Ms.  Quarterman.  It's  correct  that  we  do  have  ongoing  work  that 
somebody  would  have  to  either  go  collect 

Mr.  Yates.  And  either  you  would  do  it  or  some  other  agency 
would  have  to  do  it,  if  for  some  reason  the  Congress  should  decide 
that,  in  its  reinventing  Government,  that  MMS  was  no  longer 
needed? 

Ms.  Quarterman.  The  work  would 

Mr.  Yates.  The  work  would  have  to  be  done.  Who  could  it  be 
transferred  to?  Back  to  the  USGS?  But  they're  supposed  to  be 
reinvented  out,  too,  are  they  not? 

Ms.  Quarterman.  Well,  there  are 

Mr.  Yates.  Somebody's  got  to  do  it. 

Ms.  Quarterman.  Well,  I  think  the  opportunities  for  change  are 
as  broad  as  your  imagination.  There  is  the  possibility  that  nobody 
would  collect  it,  and  it  would  be  completely  an  honor  system. 
[Laughter.] 

Companies  could  send  in  checks.  It's  certainly  a  possibility. 

Mr.  Yates.  An  honor  system?  Who  would  be  required  to  show 
honor,  the  oil  companies? 

Ms.  Quarterman.  Sure.  Different  agencies. 

Mr.  Yates.  Do  you  have  much  faith  in  that? 

Ms.  Quarterman.  Different  agencies  within  the  Federal  or  the 
State  government  could  do  the  collections,  or  it  could  be  completely 
privatized.  Those  are  all  options. 

Mr.  Yates.  Yes,  but  do  you  not  need  somebody  supervising  their 
work? 
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Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  I  think  you  do.  I  was  being  somewhat  face- 
tious earlier. 

Mr.  Yates.  Oh,  I  didn't  realize  that.  [Laughter.] 

I  thought  you  were  being  serious.  But  somebody's  got  to  do  it, 
don't  they? 

Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  Millions  of  dollars  are  involved,  aren't  they,  in  collec- 
tions? "Billions"  my  staff  says.  Billions  of  dollars  are  involved.  So 
if  you  didn't  do  it,  I'm  trying  to  find  out  if  you  were  reinvented  out, 
who  else  would  do  it.  Can  you  suggest — you  just  suggested  the 
States 

Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  The  States  could  do  it.  You  could  have  a  dif- 
ferent approach  to  the  way  royalties  are  collected. 

INDIAN  ROYALTY  MANAGEMENT  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  Yates.  The  States  could  do  it — the  States  could  do  it  for 
themselves,  right,  for  their  own  royalties?  Could  they  also  do  it  as 
well  for  the  Indian  people? 

Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  Certainly.  Well,  for  the  Indian  people? 

Mr.  Yates.  Within  their  States? 

Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  I  think  the  Indians  would  have  to  determine 
that. 

Mr.  Yates.  Do  you  mean  it  would  have  to  be  reassumed  by  the 
BIA?  The  BIA  would  have  to  take  on  that  responsibility?  In  addi- 
tion to  paying  out  the  checks  that  you  send  them  now,  they  would 
have  to  make  sure  the  oil  companies  were  paying  the  checks  prop- 
erly, wouldn't  they? 

Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  Well,  in  our  current  budget  we're  asking  for 
monies  to  have  tribes  collect 

Mr.  Yates.  And  I  feel  my  time  is  out. 

Mr.  Regula.  You  have  all  the  time  you  want.  [Laughter.] 

Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  In  our  current  budget  we  have  monies  for 
tribes  to  collect  for  themselves,  and  we're  moving  toward  that. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  see.  How  far  advanced  are  you  in  that  respect? 

Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  There  was  recent  legislation.  We  are  begin- 
ning the  process  of  turning  over  those  functions  to  them.  They're 
already  involved  in  auditing — a  number  of  tribes,  on  their  own 
land. 

Mr.  Yates.  How  many  tribes  are  involved  in  it? 

Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  There  are  seven  tribes  that  are  currently  in- 
volved in  auditing. 

Mr.  Yates.  In  auditing?  But  how  many  tribes  and  individuals  in 
tribes — no,  how  many  tribes  collect  royalties? 

Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  Only  one  tribe  that  I'm  aware  of  collects  royal- 
ties and  that's  outside 

Mr.  Yates.  Perhaps  my  question  was  not  correct. 

Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  Okay. 

Mr.  Yates.  How  many  tribes  are  entitled  to  royalties? 

Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  We  collect  for  approximately  27  different 
tribes  and  about  20,000  allottees. 

Mr.  Yates.  Twenty-seven  thousand  allottees? 

Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  Twenty  thousand. 

Mr.  Regula.  Will  you  yield? 

Mr.  Yates.  Sure. 
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Mr.  Regula.  What's  an  allottee? 

Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  An  allottee,  at  one  stage  in  history,  Indian 
tribes  were — individual  Indians  were  given  the  rights  to  their  own 
individual  land,  and  they  are — while  they  may  be  a  member  of  the 
tribe,  their  land  is  considered  their  individual  right. 

Mr.  Regula.  And  they  receive  the  royalties? 

Ms.  QuARTERMAN.  As  individuals. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay. 

Mr.  Yates.  Twenty  thousand  individuals  who  receive — that's  a 
mammoth  job,  then,  isn't  it?  How  often  do  they  get  their  checks? 

Ms.  QuARTERMAN.  I  think  it's 

Mr.  Yates.  Is  it  annual?  Is  it  quarterly? 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  think  it  depends  on  the  size  of  the  check.  Some  of 
those  will  not  get  a  check  if  it's  less  than  $15;  but,  basically,  they 
get  checks  no  less  than  monthly. 

Mr.  Yates.  Do  you  mean,  if  it's  less  than  $15,  they  don't  send 
them  a  check? 

Mr.  Shaw.  My  understanding  is  that  BIA  will  wait  until  the  cu- 
mulative total  is  $15 

Mr.  Yates.  Oh,  I  see.  I  see. 

Mr.  Shaw.  And  they  keep  a  cumulative  account,  but  they're  try- 
ing to  minimize  the  amount  of  very  small  checks. 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  that's  a  major  task,  isn't  it,  on  your  part,  hav- 
ing to  send  all  those  checks  over  to  BIA? 

Mr.  Shaw.  We  don't  have  to  send  checks.  What  we  do  is  send  the 
money  with  electronic  code  as  to  the  proper  distribution,  and  then 
BIA  prints  the  checks  and  sends  them  out. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  see.  Who  has  the  money?  Do  you  have  it  or  does 
BIA  have  it,  so  the  checks  don't  bounce?  [Laughter.] 

Ms.  QuARTERMAN.  We  receive  it  and  send  it  to  them,  and  they 
invest  it. 

Mr.  Yates.  You  receive  the  money  and  send  it  to  them.  They 
bank  it  until  they  actually  send  the  checks  out  then? 

Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  This  goes  into  the  Indian  Trust  Fund,  I  take  it,  then, 
which  has  been  in  such  trouble?  Nobody  knows  what  the  records 
are  like. 

All  right.  So  from  this  examination,  I  get  the  impression  that 
your  existence  is  quite  necessary  and  somebody  has  to  do  what  you 
do,  and  I  take  it  from  your  testimony  that  you  think  you're  doing 
a  pretty  good  job.  Is  that  a  correct  statement? 

Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  I  think  we  are  doing  a  very  good  job,  yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  Okay.  All  right.  Is  this  budget  adequate  for  that  pur- 
pose? 

Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  Yates.  It  is?  You  don't  need  more  auditors?  You  don't  need 
more  employees?  Do  you  have  a  backlog? 

Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  No,  we  don't. 

Mr.  Yates.  You  don't  have  a  backlog?  Congratulations.  You  used 
to  have  a  big  backlog. 

Ms.  QUARTERMAN.  We're  getting  better. 

Mr.  Yates.  You're  getting  better?  Well,  you're  also  getting  more 
employees  as  a  result  of  this  committee  giving  you  more  auditors. 
[Laughter.] 
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Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  thank  you  very  much  for  coming,  and  I  think 
there  will  be  questions  for  the  record.  We'll  hold  the  record  open 
at  least  three  days  for  other  members,  as  well  as  some  that  we 
have,  and  I'm  sure  Mr.  Yates  has  some  to  submit  for  the  record 

Mr.  Yates.  Yes.$ 

Mr.  Regula.  We  thank  you  for  coming,  and  the  meeting  is  ad- 
journed. 

[Committee  note.— Additional  committee  questions  and  answers 
for  the  record  follows:] 
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Overview  of  the  Budget  Request 

The  fiscal  year  1996  budget  request  for  the  Minerals  Management  Service  is  $201,240,000, 
and  increase  of  $6,105,000  above  the  fiscal  year  1995  level.    The  amount  requested  includes 
$193,348,000  for  leasing  and  royalty  management  and  $7,892,000  for  oil  spill  research.    The 
leasing  and  royalty  management  funding  request  includes  $71.5  million  for  royalty 
management,  $88.1  million  for  offshore  minerals  management,  and  $33.7  million  for  general 
administration. 

Question:    Why  isn't  the  budget  for  the  offshore  program  and  for  general  administration 
decreasing  if  you  have  achieved  a  19%  reduction  in  headquarters  staffing  for  the  OCS 
program  and  you  plan  to  have  a  50%  reduction  by  fiscal  year  1999? 

Answer:    Since  FY  1993,  the  total  offshore  and  administrative  budgets  have  decreased  6.6% 
and  1.2  %,  respectively,  as  shown  in  the  table  below.    These  budget  decreases  reflect  the 
19%  reduction  in  OCS  headquarters  staffing  as  well  as  a  9.3%  reduction  in  the  total  OCS 
Program.    There  also  was  a  14.3%  decrease  in  FTE  in  administration. 


Programs 

FY  1993  Enacted 

FY  1996   Request 

Difference           | 

$000 
(1) 

FTE 

(2) 

$000 
(3) 

FTE 

(4) 

$000 
(3H1) 

FTE 

(4H2) 

Offshore 

102,752 

986 

95,989 

894 

-6,763 

-92 

RMP 

64,979 

689 

71,529 

714 

+6,550 

+25 

General  Admin. 

34,139 

328 

33,722 

281 

-417 

-47 

Totals 

201,870 

2,003 

201,240 

1,889 

-630 

-114 

The  full  impact  of  these  staff  reductions  is  not  reflected  in  the  total  offshore  and 
administrative  budgets.    Such  reductions  are  offset  by  increases  in  programmatic  and 
uncontrollable  costs  each  year.    For  example,  the  budget  reductions  in  the  Offshore  Program 
were  practically  negated  by  increases  in  the  RMP.    The  FY  1996  Budget  Request  includes 
$774,000  in  GSA  rental  space  savings  which  results  from  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
employees  in  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Alaska  Regional  Offices.    In  addition,  the  request 
captures  12  FTE  and  $532,000  within  administration  as  further  savings  resulting  from 
streamlining  efforts.    These  savings  are  offset  by  a  $3.3  million  increase  in  uncontrollable 
costs  and  programmatic  increases  for  new  legislative  requirements  or  consensus  building 
initiatives.    The  MMS  must  rely  on  efficiencies  from  technological  improvements  to  achieve 
the  50%  staffmg  reductions  by  FY  1999. 


Question:  It  is  likely  that  the  Committee's  funding  allocation  for  fiscal  year  1996  will  be 
lower  than  in  fiscal  year  1995.   What  programs  would  you  cut  in  your  budget  request, 
assuming  you  had  to  operate  at  the  fiscal  year  1995  funding  level? 
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Answer:    The  MMS  would  not  pursue  programmatic  increases  to  the  Royalty  and  Offshore 
Minerals  Management  appropriation. 

Question:    What  programs  would  you  reduce  if  your  budget  were  10%  lower  in  fiscal  year 
1996  than  in  fiscal  year  1995?   Please  provide  details  for  the  record. 

Answer:    The  magnitude  of  this  proposed  reduction  would  jeopardize  MMS  operational 
capability.    In  order  to  sustain  this  level  of  funding  reduction  MMS  would  have  to  evaluate 
its  mandated  requirements  under  OPA-90,  and  FOGRMA.    Efforts  outside  of  a  narrow 
definition  of  these  mandates  would  have  to  be  curtailed,  impacting  revenue  collection  for  the 
Federal  Treasury,  States,  Tribes  and  allottees. 

Outer  Continental  Shelf  Five- Year  Plan 

Question:    What  is  the  schedule  for  the  development  of  the  next  5  year  OCS  plan? 

Answer:    The  MMS  is  pursuing  the  following  schedule  in  preparing  a  new  5-year  program 
according  to  the  requirements  of  section  18  of  the  OCS  Lands  Act: 


November  16,  1994 

solicited  comments  (commenl  period  closed  on  February  1, 
1995) 

July  1995 

Issue  Draft  Proposed  Program  for  comment  (60-day  comment 
period) 

January  1996 

Issue  Proposed  Program  and  Draft  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  (EIS)  for  comment  (90-day  comment  period) 

August  1996 

Issue  Proposed  Final  Program  and  Final  EIS  (60-day  waiting 
period) 

October  1996 

Approve  5-Year  OCS  Oil  and  Gas  Leasing  Program  for  July 
1997  -  July  2002 

Question:    For  the  record  please  provide  a  copy  of  a  current  update  of  the  timing  of  the 
various  milestones  associated  with  each  of  the  lease  sales  in  the  current  5  year  OCS  plan. 

ALASKA  SALES 

COOK  INLET  SALE  149 

The  proposed  Notice  and  draft  EIS  were  issued  on  January  6,  1995.    Public  hearings  were 
completed  on  the  draft  EIS  in  March.    Other  comments  on  the  documents  are  due  in  April  of 
this  year. 

The  final  EIS,  the  determination  of  the  proposal's  consistency  with  Alaska  coastal 
management  plans,  and  the  final  Notice  of  Sale  are  scheduled  for  early  1996. 
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Sale  149  is  tentatively  scheduled  for  mid-1996. 

BEAUFORT  SEA  -  SALE  144 

The  draft  EIS  and  the  proposed  Notice  are  scheduled  to  be  issued  in  late  1995. 

There  will  be  hearings  on  the  draft  EIS  and  comments  solicited  on  it  and  the  proposed  Notice 
of  Sale.    The  final  EIS,  the  determination  of  the  proposal's  consistency  with  Alaska  coastal 
management  plans,  and  the  final  Notice  are  scheduled  for  late  1996. 

The  sale  is  scheduled  for  the  fall  of  1996. 

GULF  OF  ALASKA- YAKUT  AT   -  SALE  158 

The  draft  EIS  and  proposed  Notice  are  scheduled  to  be  issued  in  mid- 1995. 

There  will  be  hearings  on  the  draft  EIS  and  comments  solicited  on  it  and  the  proposed  Notice 
of  Sale.    The  final  EIS,  the  determination  of  the  proposal's  consistency  with  Alaska  coastal 
management  plans,  and  the  final  Notice  are  scheduled  for  late  1996. 

Sale  158  is  scheduled  for  mid-1997. 

CHUKCHI  SEA  SALE  148  and  HOPE  BASIN  SALE  159 

Preparations  for  these  sales  were  halted  in  February  by  the  decision  not  to  proceed  with  the 
Simultaneous  Sale  of  the  areas  off  Russia.  Sales  in  these  areas  are  under  consideration  for  the 
new  5 -year  program. 

ST.  GEORGE  SALE  153 

The  status  of  this  sale  is  being  reviewed  given  the  relatively  low  level  of  interest  that  has 
been  expressed  to  date. 

GULF  OF  MEXICO  SALES 

CENTRAL  GULF  SALE  152 

The  proposed  Notice  of  Sale  was  issued  in  May  1994.   The  draft  EIS  was  also  released  at 
that  time. 

Concurrences  on  the  consistency  of  Sale  152  with  coastal  zone  management  plans  were 
received  from  the  States  of  Louisiana,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi.    The  final  Notice  is  being 
prepared  in  anticipation  of  a  decision  to  proceed  with  the  sale  on  May  10. 
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WESTERN  GULF  SALE  155 

The  proposed  Notice  of  Sale  was  issued  in  May  1994.  The  draft  EIS  was  also  released  at  that 
time. 

The  consistency  of  Sale  155  with  affected  State  coastal  zone  management  plans  will  be 
analyzed  in  mid- 1995. 

The  sale  is  tentatively  scheduled  for  mid- 1995. 

CENTRAL  GULF  SALE  157 

The  draft  EIS  and  the  proposed  Notice  of  Sale  are  scheduled  for  release  in  mid- 1995.    There 
will  be  hearings  on  the  draft  EIS  and  comments  solicited  on  it  and  the  proposed  Notice  of 
Sale. 

The  final  EIS,  the  determination  of  the  proposal's  consistency  with  affected  State  coastal 
management  plans,  and  the  final  Notice  are  scheduled  for  early  1996.    The  sale  is  tentatively 
scheduled  for  early  1996. 

WESTERN  GULF  SALE  161 

The  draft  EIS  and  the  proposed  Notice  of  Sale  are  scheduled  for  release  in  mid- 1995.   There 
will  be  hearings  on  the  draft  EIS  and  comments  solicited  on  it  and  the  proposed  Notice  of 
Sale. 

The  final  EIS,  the  determination  of  the  proposal's  consistency  with  affected  State  coastal 
management  plans,  and  the  final  Notice  are  scheduled  for  early  1996.    The  sale  is  tentatively 
scheduled  for  mid- 1996. 

CENTRAL  GULF  SALE  166 

The  Call  for  Information  and  Nominations  is  scheduled  for  mid-1995.    Following  Area 
Identification,  a  draft  EIS  and  proposed  Notice  of  Sale  will  be  prepared  for  release  in  early 
1996. 


The  final  EIS,  the  determination  of  the  proposal's  consistency  with  affected  State  coastal 
management  plans,  and  the  final  Notice  are  scheduled  for  late  1996.    The  sale  is  tentatively 
scheduled  for  early  1997. 

EASTERN  GULF  OF  MEXICO  AND  MID  ATLANTIC 

These  areas  are  currently  under  moratoria,  hence  no  work  is  currently  being  undertaken  at 
this  time. 
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Outer  Continental  Shelf  (OCS)  Moratoria 

OCS  leasing  moratoria  are  currently  in  place  for  the  entire  east  and  west  coasts,  the  eastern 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Bristol  Bay  in  Alaska.    The  budget  proposes  retaining  these  moratoria. 

Question:  Would  development  proceed  in  the  eastern  Gulf  of  Mexico-off  the  Everglades 
and  the  Florida  Keys? 

Answer:    The  area  of  the  Eastern  Gulf  south  of  26°  N  latimde  is  the  subject  of  ongoing 
litigation  filed  by  the  existing  leaseholders.    For  this  area,  subject  to  annual  Congressional 
drilling  moratoria,  companies  would  still  be  subject  to  current  statutory  processes  (e.g. 
OCSLA,  NEPA,  CZMA)  before  any  drilling  could  be  approved.    Two  exploration  plans 
have  been  filed  for  lease  blocks  located  south  of  26°  N  latimde.    The  State  of  Florida  denied 
consistency  on  both  plans.    Mobil  filed  an  appeal  with  the  Department  of  Commerce  on  OCS 
Block  G-6520,  and  Union  and  Texaco  filed  an  appeal  for  their  joint  holdings  of  Blocks  G- 
6491  and  G-6492.    The  Department  of  Commerce  sustained  the  State's  objections  in  each 
case  in  decisions  dated  January  7,  1993. 

Question:    What  exploration  and  development  would  likely  occur  in  Bristol  Bay  in  Alaska  if 
that  moratorium  was  lifted? 

Answer:    The  existing  leases  in  the  North  Aleutian  Basin  area  of  Bristol  Bay  are  the  subject 
of  ongoing  litigation  in  Federal  District  Court.    Consequently,  we  cannot  speculate  what 
might  occur  if  the  moratorium  was  removed.    However,  companies  would  still  be  subject  to 
current  statutory  processes  (e.g.,  OCSLA,  NEPA,  CZMA)  before  any  drilling  could  be 
approved.    No  plans  for  exploration  activity  have  been  filed  in  the  Bristol  Bay  area.    If  plans 
were  filed,  they  would  be  reviewed  by  the  State  of  Alaska  for  consistency  with  its  coastal 
management  program.    Again,  we  cannot  prejudge  future  decisions,  but  the  State  has 
consistently  been  opposed  to  OCS  activity  in  Bristol  Bay. 

Question:  What  are  you  doing  to  resolve  the  question  on  the  disposition  of  the  leases  that 
are  under  an  exploration  and  development  moratorium  in  the  Eastern  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
Bristol  Bay? 

Answer:    Leases  in  these  areas  are  currently  the  subject  of  litigation  in  Federal  District 
Court.    Consequently,  the  Department  cannot  speculate  on  their  possible  disposition. 

Question:    How  would  keeping  the  drilling  bans  in  effect  for  another  year  help  resolve  those 
simations? 

Answer:    It  would  simply  allow  more  time  and  assurances  for  consulting  with  affected  parties 
to  attempt  to  resolve  contentious  issues  on  existing  leases.    Again,  the  States  and  other 
stakeholders  are  being  consulted  in  the  development  of  the  new  1997-2002  5-year  program. 
If  science  and  the  results  of  consultation  indicate  that  an  area  should  not  be  subject  to  OCS 
activity,  we  will  not  propose  to  include  it  in  the  new  5-year  program. 
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Question:    In  the  budget  last  year  you  said  you  would  be  conducting  studies  on  lease 
buy  backs.    What  were  the  results  of  those  studies? 

Answer:    No  new  studies  have  been  done  on  lease  buybacks  as  the  areas  involved  are  subject 
to  pending  litigation  in  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  (Conoco  et  al.  v.  U.S.).    Studies  on 
buyback  of  leases  off  southwest  Florida  and  Bristol  Bay,  Alaska,  were  done  in  1991.    The 
basic  costs  have  not  changed  in  that  time.   However,  any  interest  that  might  be  paid 
increases  with  the  passage  of  time. 

Cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey 

Question:    What  arrangement  do  you  have  with  the  USGS  for  conducting  environmental 
studies  associated  with  the  OCS  program? 

Answer:    MMS  and  the  USGS  have  developed  a  formal  process  for  interaction  and 
cooperation  on  environmental  studies.  The  process,  presented  below,  is  based  on  a  two-year 
planning  cycle.    This  allows  adequate  time  for  USGS  to  identify  and  review  MMS  research 
needs  that  the  USGS  has  inhouse  expertise  to  conduct  in  a  cost-effective  manner.    Both 
bureaus  have  approved  and  accepted  the  process  via  signature  concurrence  of  the  Associate 
Director  of  the  USGS  and  the  Acting  Deputy  Director  of  the  MMS. 

Schedule  of  Events  for  MMS-USGS  Interaction/Cooperation  on  Environmental  Studies 
(Schedule  is  based  on  a  2-year  plaiming  cycle) 


Timing 


Event 
(fiscal  year  -2) 


1 .  MMS  develops  preliminary  draft  National  Studies  List  (NSL) 

2.  MMS'  OCS  Scientific  Committee  meets  to  review  regional  strategic  studies 
plans  (USGS  to  participate) 


Jan 


USGS  &  MMS  meet  to  discuss  regional  strategic  studies  plans  and  preliminary 
NSL  and  USGS  planned/anticipated  studies  efforts 


Feb/Mar 


L       MMS  develops  draft  NSL 

2.       Scientific  Committee  meets  to  review  selected  MMS  regional  environmental 
issues  (USGS  to  participate) 


May/Jun 


1 .  MMS  develops  proposed  final  NSL 

2.  Scientific  Committee  meets  to  review  selected  MMS  regional  environmental 
issues  (USGS  to  participate) 


Jun/Jul  Proposed  final  NSL  sent  to  Scientific  Committee  for  review 

Aug  Proposed  final  NSL  sent  to  Associate  Director  for  Offshore  Minerals 

Management  for  review  and  approval* 

Sept  Approved  final  NSL  sent  to  USGS  for  interest  and  inhouse  capability  on 

specific  studies  (Sept.  15th  is  target  date) 

Timing  Event 

(fiscal  year  -1) 

Oct  USGS  and  MMS  meet  to  assess  USGS  interest  and  capability  to  conduct 

specific  studies  in  cost-effective  manner  and  USGS  planned  studies  which 
MMS  may  wish  to  complement/augment  (target  date,  Oct.  15) 

Nov  USGS  and  MMS  notify  their  regional  offices  of  initial  USGS  interest  and 

USGS  discusses/reviews  capabilities  with  its  regional  laboratories  to  conduct 
specific  studies  (target  date,  Nov.  15) 

Dec         1 .       USGS  &  MMS  meet  to  solidify  NSL  target  studies  for  USGS 

conduct/participation  and  for  MMS  interest  in  USGS  planned  studies  (target 
date,  Dec.  15th) 

2.  USGS  submits  official  memorandum  of  interest  in  target  studies  to  MMS  and 
MMS  submits  official  memorandum  of  interest  in  augmenting  USGS  planned 
studies  (within  14  working  days  of  Dec.  meeting) 

Jan  USGS  and  MMS  regional  offices  work  together  so  that  USGS  can  develop 

.^         technical  proposals  for  USGS  conduct/participation  in  MMS  studies  and  for 
MMS  expressed  interest  in  augmentation  of  USGS  studies 

Mar  Draft  proposals  for  target  studies  completed  and  sent  to  MMS  for  regional  and 

HQ  reviews  (target  date,  March  31) 

Jun  Final  proposals  submitted  for  USGS  &  MMS  approval  (target  date,  June  15) 

Jul  USGS  and  MMS  Directors  (or  designees)  approve  USGS-MMS  proposed 

studies  and  enter  into  agreement  (target  date,  July  15)* 

Oct  Initiation  and  conduct  of  approved  USGS-MMS  studies  (phased  in  as 

appropriate  beginning  in  October 


*  Subject  to  final  budget  appropriation  and  availability  of  funds  for  smdies  in  order  of  MMS 
priority  for  funding 
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The  USGS  is  currently  conducting  a  satellite  oceanography  study  for  MMS  in  the 
northeastern  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  is  reviewing  a  list  of  studies  proposed  for  FY  1995  and 
1996  that  it  may  be  able  to  either  conduct  outright  or  contribute  to.   One  of  these  studies  is 
an  OCS  sand  resource  evaluation  study  off  the  coast  of  Virginia  that  is  planned  for  award  in 
either  late  FY  1995  or  early  FY  1996. 

Question:   Why  don't  you  let  the  USGS  conduct  all  your  environmoital  studies? 

Answer:   The  MMS  used  the  in-house  expratise  of  tiie  USGS  for  the  early  baseline 
geohazards  work  on  the  OCS.   As  MMS's  requirements  for  geological  study  needs 
decreased,  these  interagency  efforts  also  decreased.   In  the  meantime,  the  MMS  research 
needs  continue  to  span  a  wide  array  of  marine  science  disciplines  such  as  physical,  chemical, 
meteorological  and  biological  oceanography.  The  USGS  does  not  have  the  necessary 
complement  of  resources,  human  and  otherwise,  to  conduct  all  of  MMS'  environmental 
studies.   To  direct  all  of  MMS'  environmental  research  projects  through  USGS  would  require 
the  USGS  to  contract  out  much  of  the  research  to  universities  and  private  vendors  creating  an 
additional  layer  of  Federal  Government  management  and  contradict  the  findings  of  a  1988 
GAO  report  on  the  MMS-NOAA  double  management  of  environmental  studies  in  Alaska. 

The  MMS  and  USGS  currently  are  working  closely  together  to  identify  studies  USGS  could 
conduct  for  MMS  using  inhouse  expertise,  in  a  cost-effective  manner,  and  USGS  planned 
studies  that  could  be  modified  or  enhanced  to  provide  additional  information  of  importance  to 
MMS.    In  this  regard,  MMS  and  USGS  have  established  a  process  which  ensures  USGS  the 
right  of  first  consultation  on  MMS'  environmental  studies  needs. 

The  USGS  is  currently  conducting  a  satellite  oceanography  study  for  MMS  in  the 
northeastern  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  is  reviewing  a  list  of  studies  proposed  for  FY  1995  and 
1996  that  it  may  be  able  to  either  conduct  outright  or  contribute  to.   One  of  these  studies  is 
an  OCS  sand  resource  evaluation  study  off  the  coast  of  Virginia  that  is  planned  for  award  in 
either  late  FY  1995  or  early  FY  1996. 

Question:   The  Secretary  has  said  that  the  rationale  for  the  NBS  is  to  have  an  objective, 
scientific  entity  to  conduct  studies  separate  from  the  regulators.   Why  doesn't  this  philosophy 
apply  to  MMS  as  well? 

Answer:   The  Department  recognized  the  time  sensitive  operational  needs  of  the  OCS 
Program  when  it  established  the  National  Biological  Service.   At  that  time  a  decision  was 
made  to  leave  in  the  MMS  budget  biological  studies  that  are  directly  related  to  the  program's 
operational  needs.     Research  conducted  by  the  MMS  Environmental  Studies  Program 
employs  several  levels  of  scientific  peer  review  and  the  Program  is  recognized  throughout  the 
scientific  community  as  a  credible  and  objective  program  of  applied  marine  and 
socioeconomic  sciences. 
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Possible  Termination  of  MM S 

Question:         The  BLM  has  responsibility  for  onshore  minerals  management  on  Federal 
lands,  why  couldn't  the  MMS  offshore  minerals  management  and  royalty  programs  be  turned 
over  to  BLM? 

Answer:    The  REGO  II  team  determined  that  some  of  the  MMS  functions  could  be 
performed  more  efficiently  by  states  and  tribes.    Thus,  the  team  proposed  consultations  with 
states  and  tribes  on  a  plan  to  devolve  most  mineral  revenue  collection  functions  for  Indian 
and  onshore  Federal  lands  to  the  states  and  tribes.    The  team  also  proposed  measures  to 
make  the  royalty  collection  process  for  offshore  lands  more  efficient.    Since  these  measures 
would  significantly  reduce  the  size  of  the  MMS,  the  team  proposed  that  the  remaining  MMS 
programs  be  transferred  to  other,  existing  bureaus  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  in  order 
to  reduce  overhead  costs.    It  is  possible  that  some  of  these  remaining  functions,  such  as  the 
Offshore  Minerals  Management  program  and  certain  remaining  mineral  revenue  functions  for 
Federal  leases  (onshore  and  offshore)  could  be  transferred  to  BLM. 

Question:    Other  than  the  OCS  environmental  studies  program,  what  other  scientific 
programs  are  there  in  MMS?   Wouldn't  it  be  logical  to  let  the  USGS  assume  this  work? 
Please  explain. 

Answer:    While  not  a  "scientific"  program,  per  se,  the  Technology  Assessment  and  Research 
(TA&R)  Branch,  which  is  part  of  the  MMS  Operations  and  Safety  Management  organization, 
administers  the  TA&R  Program  which  funds  engineering  research  and  evaluations  relative  to 
offshore  operations.    The  research  areas  include  (1)  engineering  design  and  safety 
management  evaluations  for  offshore  platforms  as  well  as  oil  and  gas  production  and 
transportation  infrastructure;  (2)  oil  spill  response  technology  R&D;  and  (3)  the  operation  of 
Ohmsett,  the  National  Oil  Spill  Response  Test  Facility  in  Leonardo,  NJ.    The  TA&R 
Program  has  funded  over  225  individual  research  projects  in  its  history  with  over  1200 
engineering  reports  and  publications  resulting  from  these  projects. 

The  TA&R  Program  funds  applied  research  and  technology  assessments  used  directly  in 
evaluating  the  safety  and  appropriateness  of  the  offshore  oil  and  gas  infrastructure  and  oil 
spill  response  equipment  being  used  by  the  industry  that  MMS  regulates.    Keeping  the 
TA&R  Program  within  the  MMS  program  is  crucial  to  providing  the  right  kind  of 
information  for  management  decisions  on  the  adequacy  of  present  standards,  regulations  and 
equipment  for  offshore  operations.    Separating  the  conduct  of  applied  research  from  the 
program  it  serves  frequently  leads  to  problems  of  relevance  in  research  objectives  as  well  as 
the  timely  completion  of  needed  research  to  ensure  safe  and  pollution- free  operations. 

The  USGS  does  not  have  the  required  expertise  to  conduct  this  program. 

The  MMS  performs  two  basic  energy  information  functions,  one  of  which  is  directly 
equivalent  in  namre  to  a  USGS  function  and  one  that  is  somewhat  different.    (1)     MMS 
performs  an  assessment  of  oil  and  natural  gas  resources  beneath  Federal  waters  and  the 
activity  and  results  are  directly  analogous  to  the  USGS  activity  and  results  onshore  and 
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beneath  State  waters,  and  (2)  MMS  performs  assessmmts  of  oil  and  gas  resources  on  a 
much  more  local  scale  to  estimate  the  potential  resources  of  potential  lease  blocks  prior  to 
their  Federal  offshore  lease  sales.  The  USGS  does  not  use  the  results  of  these  lease  block 
assessments.   The  resultant  information  is  used  by  MMS  to  plan  the  five-year  lease  activities 
and  to  estimate  the  value  of  individual  lease  blocks.   MMS  relies  in  part  on  proprietary 
information,  to  which  USGS  does  not  have  access,  &om  its  lessees  and  permittees. 

Question:   To  what  extent  could  the  States  do  some  of  the  administrative  work  associated 
with  onshore  minerals  accounting  that  is  currently  performed  by  MMS? 

Answer:   On  March  27,  1995,  the  Administration  proposed  consultations  with  the  states  in 
order  to  devolve  most  mineral  revenue  collection  activities  for  onshore  Federal  lands  to  the 
states.   Currently,  there  are  certain  fimctions  that  are  considered  Federal  and  are  not 
delegated  to  the  states.   These  include: 

•  setting  policy  and  regulations; 

•  enforcement; 

•  adjudication  of  administrative  appeals; 

•  disbursements  to  appropriate  Treasury  accounts,  states,  and  Indians;  and 

•  oversight  of  state  and  tribal  royalty  collection  programs. 

However,  most  royalty  collection,  verification,  and  audit  functions  can  be  delegated  to  the 

states. 

Increase  for  Ekivironmental  Studies  Program 

The  environmental  studies  program  is  proposed  for  an  increase  of  $1,526,000  m  fiscal  year 
1996.   That's  an  11%  increase,   (budget  p.  49) 

Question:  How  much  of  the  increase  is  for  the  coastal  marine  institutes? 

Answer:   A  substantial  amount  of  the  proposed  increase  will  be  used  to  continue  to  fully 
fund  the  three  CMIs.   This  increase  will  allow  us  to  fully  support  the  three  coastal  marine 
institutes,  fund  all  continuing  studies  torn  FY  1995  and  provide  sufficient  resources  to 
initiate  several  new  oceanographic  and  socio-economic  studies  needed  for  decisions  on  OCS 
natural  gas  development  in  the  northeast  Gulf  of  Mexico,  lease  sale  considerations  and 
exploration/development  in  the  arctic  Alaska  and  Cook  Inlet,  and  ongoing  and  increased 
production  off  southern  California.  Without  the  requested  increase,  MMS  will  have  to  strike 
a  balance  between  funding  the  three  coastal  marine  institutes  and  funding  its  other  high- 
priority  research  needs  that  either  fall  outside  the  purview  of  the  CMI's  or  exceed  the 
cjqjabilities  of  the  CMI's  to  conduct  This  balance  of  highest  priority  research  could  result  in 
a  20-50  percent  funding  reduction  for  the  CMI's  in  FY  1996,  without  the  requested  increase. 

Question:   At  what  level  is  each  of  these  institutes  funded  in  fiscal  year  1995  and  how  would 
that  change  under  your  fiscal  year  1996  budget  proposal? 
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r-or  tiscal  year  lyyS  the  tfiree  coastal  marine  institutes  are  funded  as  follows: 

Louisiana  State  University  --  $2,000,000; 
University  of  Alaska  at  Fairbanks  -  $1,000,000;  and 
University  of  California  at  Santa  Barbara  -  $500,000. 

If  the  requested  increase  in  funding  is  received  funding  for  these  three  coastal  r^arine 
institutes  would  not  change  under  MMS's  fiscal  year  1996  budget  proposal.     Without  the 
requested  increase,  MMS  will  have  to  strike  a  balance  between  funding  the  three  coastal 
marine  institutes  and  funding  its  other  high-priority  research  needs  that  either  fall  outside  the 
purview  of  the  CMI's  or  exceed  the  capabilities  of  the  CMI's  to  conduct.    This  balance  of 
highest  priority  research  could  result  in  a  20-50  percent  funding  reduction  for  the  CMI's  in 
FY  1996. 

Question:    What  new  studies  are  included  in  the  budget  and  why  are  they  necessary? 

Answer:    The  fiscal  year  1996  National  Studies  List  is  not  finalized.    MMS  will  complete 
the  list  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  FY  1995.    However,  the  following  new  studies  are  identified 
as  high  priority  research  needs  for  fiscal  year  1996. 

GULF  OF  MEXICO  REGION 

Continuation  of  environmental  monitoring  at  the  Flower  Gardens  Banks  offshore  Texas 
Studies  are  necessary  to  ensure  that  ongoing  oil  and  gas  operations  in  the  vicinity  do  not 
negatively  impact  the  health  of  this  National  Marine  Sanctuary  and  for  making  future  lease 
sale  and  development  decisions  for  the  area. 

Air  quality  study  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Breton  National  Wildlife  and  Wilderness  Area.  G>'!f 
Islands  National  Seashore  and  Delta  National  Wildlife  Refuge 

These  Class  I  and  II  environmental  areas  are  important  habitat  to  several  endangered  species 
and  migratory  waterfowl.    This  study  is  necessary  to  determine  the  relative  contributions  of 
onshore  industrial  and  offshore  oil  and  gas  facilities  to  air  pollution  levels  at  these  sites  so 
that  MMS  may  implement  mitigation  measures  and  stipulations  for  operations  if  offshore 
platforms  are   significant  contributors  to  sulfur  and  nitrogen  oxide  pollution  levels.    The 
information  will  also  be  useful  to  the  States  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  in  determining 
impacts  from  onshore  facilities  and  platforms  in  State  waters. 

Northeastern  Gulf  of  Mexico  physical  oceanography  study 

This  three-component  study  is  a  follow-on  to  the  general  circulation  study  planned  for  fiscal 
year  1995  and  is  necessary  to  provide  the  additional  information  needed  to  make  decisions 
about  natural  gas  development  offshore  the  Florida  Panhandle  and  for  future  lease 
considerations  in  the  Central  Gulf  of  Mexico  Planning  Area. 

Study  of  fish  kills  associated  with  explosive  removal  of  offshore  platforms 

Over  the  next  10-15  years  approximately  1200-1500  existing  platforms  will  be  removed  in 

the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    MMS  is  concerned  about  the  mortality  effects  of  explosive  removal  of 


large  numbers  oT  platforms  on  commercial  and  recneadonal  fish  species  which  use  the 
platforms  as  habitat.    This  study  is  necessary  to  quantiiy  the  impacts  and  develop  alternative 
removal  practices  if  possible  and  feasible. 

Stability  and  change  in  Gulf  of  Mexico  chemosynthetic  cnmmiinitie.s 

As  the  oil  and  gas  industry  moves  into  deeper  waters  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  potential  for 

impacts  of  development  and  production  activities  on  the  chemosynthetic  communities 


PACIFIC  REGION 

Physical  oceanography  of  the  Santa  Maria  Basin 

MMS  is  in  the  final  year  of  a  major  physical  oceanography  stady  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
Channel,  and  this  proposed  study  will  provide  needed  water  circulation  information  for  the 
adjacent  Santa  Maria  Basin  which  is  an  area  of  active  OCS  oil  and  gas  activity.    This  study 
is  necessary  for  MMS  to  develop  accurate  oil  spill  risk  assessment  scenarios  and  appropriate 
mitigation  measures  for  ongoing  development  and  production  activities  in  the  Basin. 

Assessment  of  environmental  compliance  monitoring  measures 

This  project  will  enable  MMS  to  observe,  analyze  and  determine  the  effectiveness  of  existing 
compliance  measures  for  OCS  oil  and  gas  operations  off  southern  California.    The  results  of 
the  study  will  be  of  great  value  to  MMS  in  development  of  compliance  requirements  and 
mitigation  measures. 

Social  and  economic  impacts  of  OCS  oil  and  gas  operations  on  local  communities  and  on 
tourism  and  recreation 

This  is  a  combination  of  3-4  studies  designed  to  quantify  social  and  economic  effects  of  the 
OCS  oil  and  gas  industry  on  the  Ventura,  Santa  Barbara  and  San  Luis  Obispo  tri-county  area. 
The  information  is  needed  by  MMS  and  the  counties  as  they  work  together  on  decisions  for 
ongoing  and  planned  OCS  oil  and  gas  operations  in  existing  leases. 

ALASKA  REGION 

Social,  cultural  and  economic  effects  of  OCS  oil  and  gas  activities  on  Alaskan  communities 
and  synthesis  and  analysis  of  effects  of  the  Exxon  Valdez  oil  spill  on  Alaskan  communities 
These  2-3  smdies  are  needed  to  better  understand  the  role  of  OCS  oil  and  gas  activities  on 
local  communities,  especially  native  Alaskan  communities  with  a  subsistence  culture.    While 
the  Exxon  Valdez  accident  is  a  tanker,  and  not  an  OCS,  spill,  MMS  can  use  the  socio- 
economic impacts  information  for  pre-  and  post-lease  analysis  and  decisions. 

Update  of  circulation  and  oil  spill  trajectory  modeling  of  the  Arctic  OCS 
With  continued  industry  interest  in  the  Arctic  OCS,  MMS  needs  this  information  to  make 
informed  decisions  on  lease  sale  considerations  for  the  Chukchi  and  Beaufort  Seas  and  for 
potential  development  activities  in  the  Beaufort  Sea  at  the  Kuvlum  site  in  the  near  future. 
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Development  of  a  satellite  tracked  radio  tag  for  bowhead  whales 


The  bowhead  whale  is  an  endangered  species  and  is  also  an  important  subsistence  species  for 
the  North  Slope  Burrough  eskimos.    The  eskimos  are  concerned  that  OCS  oil  and  gas 
activities  in  the  Arctic  could  drive  the  bowhead  offshore  during  its  migration  and  make  it 
inaccessible  to  the  whaling  captains  thus  negatively  impacting  the  eskimos  subsistence 
culture.    Development  of  a  satellite  tracking  tag  would  enable  MMS  to  better  monitor  the 
movement  of  the  bowhead  and  develop  mitigation  to  lessen  any  impact  that  OCS  activities 
may  have  on  the  whale's  migration  and  on  the  eskimos'  subsistence  hunting  for  the  animal. 

Question:    If  the  environmental  studies  budget  were  kept  at  the  current  level,  what  wouldn't 
you  do?   Please  provide  details  for  the  record. 

Answer:    Without  the  requested  increase  MMS  will  have  to  strike  a  balance  between  funding 
the  three  coastal  marine  institutes  and  funding  its  other  high  priority  research  needs  that 
either  fall  outside  the  purview  of  the  CMIs  or  exceed  the  capabilities  of  the  CMIs  to  conduct. 

While  MMS  is  still  in  the  process  of  finalizing  and  prioritizing  its  FY  1996  National  Studies 
List,  the  following  reductions  are  the  most  likely  to  occur  if  the  FY  1996  environmental 
studies  budget  were  held  at  the  FY  1995  approved  level. 

1)  reduce  funding  for  the  three  coastal  marine  institutes  by  approximately  20-50  percent. 

2)  drop  the  following  proposed  new  studies  from  the  FY  1996  studies  list: 

-  Update  of  circulation  and  oil  spill  trajectory  modeling  of  the  Arctic  OCS  -  this 
study  would  provide  decision  information  for  expected  renewal  of 
exploration/development  activity  in  the  Beaufort  Sea  and  lease  sale  considerations;  and 

-  Development  of  a  satellite  tracked  radio  tag  for  bowhead  whales  -  this  study  is 
important  for  developing  a  means  of  monitoring  the  movement  and  migration  of 
bowhead  whales  to  mitigate  exploration/development  activity  impacts  on  the  whales  and 
on  the  subsistence  whale  hunting  of  the  north  slope  native  Alaskans. 

-  Assessment  of  environmental  compliance  monitoring  measures  for  OCS  development 
and  production  activities  off  southern  California  -  this  study  would  provide  valuable 
information  on  the  efficacy  of  current  compliance  monitoring  requirements  and 
recommendations  for  future  improvement. 

3)  reduce  significantly  the  level  of  effort  for  the  planned  Northeast  Gulf  of  Mexico 
physical  oceanography  field  and  modeling  studies  --  these  studies  will  provide  ocean 
circulation  information  important  to  assessing  risk  of  OCS  drilling  impacts  on  coastal 
habitats  and  resources. 
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The  actions  outlined  above  would  result  in  the  required  reductions  necessary  to  keep  the  FY 
1996  Environmental  Studies  Program  research  efforts  within  the  FY  1995  approved  budget 
level. 

International  Program 

Question:    Why  do  you  need  $100,000  to  set  up  a  workshop  for  U.S.  and  Mexican 
interdisciplinary  scientists? 

Answer:    As  part  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  (DOI)  Field  Coordinating  Committee  and 
the  Environmental  Education  Subcommittee,  the  Minerals  Management  Service  (MMS)  will 
coordinate  a  "Coastal  and  Marine  Binational  Information  Transfer  Meeting"  for  U.S.  and 
Mexican  interdisciplinary  scientists  in  the  siunmer  of  1996.   The  projected  cost  for  this 
workshop  is  approximately  $225,000.  The  MMS  has  been  allocated  $100,000  from  the  DOI 
FY  1996  budget  initiative  related  to  NAFTA  which  identified  this  project.  Topics  will 
include  safety  and  regulation,  oil  spill  contingency  planning,  physical  oceanography, 
biological  concerns,  and  mapping.    Scientists  from  both  countries  will  discuss  the  issues, 
define  opportunities  to  enhance  information  and  data  sharing,  explore  the  possibility  of 
cooperative  research,  and  identify  training  opportunities  related  to  offshore  and  onshore  oil 
and  gas  exploration,  development  and  production  activities  of  interest  to  both  nations. 

The  funds  would  be  used  to  pay  for  travel  to  the  United  States  for  participants  from  Mexico 
as  well  as  the  services  of  a  contractor  to  coordinate  the  conference,  interpreters,  and 
translation  and  printing  of  workshop  proceedings  in  both  English  and  Spanish. 

Question:    Why  isn't  this  new  program  being  included  as  part  of  the  existing  international 
program? 

Answer:    MMS  does  not  have  adequate  funding  to  absorb  a  new  program.    A  small  liaison 
group  within  MMS  coordinates  mission-related  work  having  an  international  context. 
Appropriated  funds  are  used,  for  example,  to  exchange  technical  information  and  conduct 
cooperative  research  with  other  Nations  in  support  of  domestic  activities  (e.g.,  cooperative 
research  with  Canada  on  oil  spill  response  strategies).    MMS  also  assists  and  advises  the 
Department  of  State  on  international  technical  issues  related  to  OCS  oil,  gas  and  ocean 
minerals  matters.    All  other  international  activities  are  carried  out  on  a  reimbursable  basis  in 
support  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

Question:    Why  can't  the  funds  for  this  effort  be  diverted  from  other  international  programs 
in  MMS,  if  this  is  a  high  priority  for  MMS? 

Answer:    Those  activities  that  are  directly  related  to  MMS'  domestic  mission,  as  described  in 
the  previous  question,  are  considered  very  high  priority.    In  FY  1996,  we  plan  to  commit  an 
additional  $25,000  from  the  MMS  Environmental  Smdies  Program  for  the  U.S. /Mexico 
workshop  to  cover  aspects  having  direct  MMS  mission  applicability.     As  mentioned  in  the 
previous  question,  there  is  no  program  for  international  activities  in  MMS,  but  rather  a  small 
liaison  group  to  deal  with  work  having  an  international  aspect.    MMS  is  not  in  a  position  to 
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divert  funding  from  mission  work,  and  reimbursable  funds  the  MMS  receives  are  earmarked 
for  specific  projects  and  countries  and  cannot  be  used  for  other  purposes. 

Resource  Evaluation 

The  resource  evaluation  program  includes  a  $600,000  increase  for  the  marine  minerals 
program  to  implement  provisions  in  recently  passed  legislation,    (budget  p.  77) 

Question:    What  specifically  do  you  intend  to  do  with  the  $600,000  increase  for  the  marine 
minerals  program  and  what  legislative  provisions  require  this  work? 

Answer:    One-third  to  one -half  of  the  funding  increase  will  be  used  for  costs  associated  with 
continuing  some  of  the  14  cooperative  State/Federal  arrangements  identified  on  page  75  of 
MMS's  FY  1996  Budget  Justification.    The  remaining  funds  will  be  used  for  negotiated 
agreements  under  P.L.  103-426,  new  requests  for  State/Federal  arrangements  to  address 
coastal  erosion  problems,  pilot  projects  that  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  joint  planning 
and  negotiated  agreements,  and  testing  of  modeling  programs  and  mitigating  measures  to 
improve  environmental  safeguards. 

Question:    Absent  appropriations  for  these  activities  in  fiscal  year  1996,  what  would  you  do? 
Is  there  a  legal  penalty  for  not  performing  these  new  duties?   Please  explain. 

Answer:    Without  the  $600,000  appropriation,  MMS  would  have  to  operate  at  a  level  below 
the  demonstrated  and  expected  needs  of  States'  or  industry  interest  in  OCS  resources.    MMS 
has  notified  coastal  States  of  the  passage  of  P.L.  103-426  and  its  responsibilities  in 
implementing  the  law.    The  lack  of  funding  would  constrain  MMS  ability  to  implement  the 
new  law.    MMS  would  be  unable  to  sustain  an  active  level  of  cooperation  with  some 
nineteen  States  and  its  high  level  of  attention  to  severe  coastal  erosion  problems  -  efforts  that 
have  State  conrmiendation.    In  cases  where  competitive  mineral  lease  sales  may  be 
developing,  the  process  would  be  less  timely  and  may  discourage  industry  participation  at  a 
time  when  OCS  resource  use  has  reached  a  level  of  economic  viability.    Demonstration 
projects  and  model  testing  important  to  cooperative  projects  and  negotiated  agreements  would 
be  delayed  or  postponed  indefinitely. 

There  may  be  legal  implications  of  not  fulfilling  our  responsibilities  if  MMS  inability  to 
discharge  duties  in  a  timely  fashion  triggered  penalty  clauses  in  service  contracts.    For 
example,  if  a  contracting  Federal  party,  such  as  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  were 
forced  to  delay  work  orders  they  may  be  liable  for  liquidated  costs.    Particular  project 
contractual  arrangements  could  extend  potential  legal  consequences. 

Regulatory  Program 
Air  Quality 

Question:    MMS  is  completing  a  3-year  study  of  air  quality  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  fiscal 
year  1995.    Why  then  do  you  require  an  additional  $267,000  in  fiscal  year  1996  for  air 
quality  emissions  work?  (budget,  p.  99) 
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Answer:  The  additional  $267,000  requested  for  air  quality  emissions  work  in  FY  1996  is  not 
Environmental  Studies  Program  funding,  but  rather  is  specific  for  analysis  to  support  air 
quality  regulatory  activities  under  the  Clean  Air  Act.  These  responsibilities  include:  air 
emission  calculations,  modeling  assessments,  database  management,  review  of  air  emissions 
from  proposed  OCS  operations,  determination  of  any  emission  control  requirements,  and 
support  for  coordination  (such  as  travel  and  woricshops)  with  other  Federal  and  State  air 
regulators. 

Question:    How  much  is  already  in  the  base  budget  for  air  quality  studies?   If  you  are 
completing  a  study  this  year,  why  can't  you  devote  funds  in  the  base  for  that  study  to  the 
follow-on  work? 

Answer:    At  present,  we  have  planned  $1  million  in  the  Environmental  Studies  Program 
budget  to  partially  fund  an  air  quality  smdy  for  the  Breton  Wilderness  Area  which  may  be 
influenced  by  OCS  operations  as  well  as  by  onshore  air  emissions  from  a  variety  of  sources. 
The  Breton  Wilderness  Area  is  classified  under  the  Clean  Air  Act  as  a  EPA  Class  1  air 
quality  area.    Class  1  areas  are  wilderness/ wildlife  areas  with  pristine  or  near  pristine  air 
quality.    The  total  cost  of  this  study  is  expected  to  range  from  $3.5  million  to  $5  million. 
Additional  funding  is  being  sought  from  the  offshore  operators,  from  other  Federal  agencies, 
and  perhaps  onshore  industries,  to  fully  fiind  the  project. 

We  have  not  planned  to  devote  any  of  these  funds  to  the  tasks  described  in  the  previous 
question,  since  the  Environmental  Studies  Program  budget  is  a  line-item  devoted  to  external, 
contracted  environmental  or  social/economic  studies,  and  since  the  work  described  in  the 
previous  question  are  largely  internal  activities  for  air  quality  regulatory  accomplishment. 

Alternative  Dispute  Resolution 

Question:    What  amount  of  funding  is  devoted  to  the  alternative  dispute  resolution  program 
in  fiscal  year  1995?  (budget  p.  99) 

Answer:    Regional  program  offices  have  used  operating  funds  for  limited  ADR  efforts.    We 
feel  that  we  could  be  more  effective  and  aggressive  in  our  consultation  with  communities 
affected  by  OCS  activity  with  an  increased  commitment  toward  ADR.    This  is  why  we  are 
requesting  additional  funds  for  this  purpose  in  FY  1996. 

Question:    What  exactly  do  you  do  with  these  funds? 

Answer:    ADR  funds  would  be  used  for  travel  and  meeting  costs.    The  funds  would  be  used 
by  our  Regional  offices  in  Alaska,  the  Pacific,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  conduct 
meetings/workshops  with  local  constituencies  and  provide  a  face-to-face  dialogue  to  resolve 
issues  of  contention  in  their  respective  areas.    In  Alaska,  in  particular,  it  is  costly  to  travel  to 
local  communities  and  meet  with  Native  populations;  this  effort  is  extremely  important  in 
conducting  and  resolving  conflicts  in  the  OCS  program. 
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Although  separately  funded,  ADR  is  also  ongoing  in  the  royalty  portion  of  MMS's  program, 
and  it  includes  negotiated  rule-making  and  conducting  a  test  pilot  using  third-party  neutrals  to 
resolve  disputes  between  MMS  and  its  customers  over  orders  and  decisions  issued  by  MMS. 
While  the  test  pilot  is  currently  targeted  toward  royalty-based  disputes,  it  will  be  expanded 
for  the  resolution  of  OCS-related  disputes  if  it  proves  successful. 

Question:    Why  do  you  need  a  $500,000  increase  in  fiscal  year  1996  for  alternative  dispute 
resolution? 

Answer:  Current  program  operating  funds  are  not  adequate  for  us  to  effectively  address 

and  resolve  some  of  the  contentious  OCS  issues  that  we  are  facing. 

MMS  is  requesting  funds  in  FY  1996  so  it  can  work  to  reach  consensus  with  the  States  and 
affected  communities  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  Region  regarding  a  possible  Development  and 
Production  Plan  EIS  for  the  Destin  Dome  (Florida)  area;  further  expanding  Pacific  Region 
efforts  to  coordinate  with  the  State  of  California  and  affected  counties  on  development 
projects  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  and  Santa  Maria  Basin  areas;  and  in  the  Alaska 
Region,  conduct  periodic  meetings  with  communities  adjacent  to  Alaska  OCS  areas  under 
leasing  consideration.    Meetings  would  also  be  conducted  with  affected  coastal  States  and 
localities  to  address  differences  and  resolve  controversies  for  the  development  and  approval 
of  the  new  5-year  OCS  program. 

Under  separate  funding,  ADR  is  also  ongoing  in  the  royalty  portion  of  MMS's  program,  and 
it  includes  negotiated  rule-making  and  conducting  a  test  pilot  using  third-party  neutrals  to 
resolve  disputes  between  MMS  and  its  customers  over  orders  and  decisions  issued  by  the 
MMS.    ADR  is  a  way  of  doing  business  within  MMS. 

Information  Management  Program 

Question:    The  budget  shows  a  decrease  of  $3.6  million  for  information  management.    Please 
explain  this  decrease. 

Answer:    Total  TIMS  funding  in  FY  1995  is  $12.4  million.    Of  this  amount  $3.6  million  is 
from  appropriations  and  $8.8  million  is  from  an  increase  in  rental  receipts.    The  proposed 
$3.6  million  decrease  would  eliminate  all  appropriated  TIMS  funding  while  raising  the  cap 
on  additional  collections  of  rental  receipts  to  $12.4  million  (currently  cap  is  $8.8  million). 
Consequently,  the  decrease  of  $3.6  million  does  not  reflect  a  reduction  in  the  amount  we 
plan  to  devote  to  the  TIMS,  rather  it  reflects  the  reduction  in  appropriated  funds  we  are 
requesting  for  this  purpose. 

Question:    What  is  the  total  amount  of  funding  for  the  Technical  Information  Management 
System  (TIMS)  in  the  fiscal  year  1996  request?   How  does  that  compare  with  fiscal  year 
1995? 

Answer:    The  total  amount  of  funding  requested  for  the  TIMS  in  FY  1996  is  $12.4  million, 
to  be  provided  entirely  through  additional  collections.    The  total  amount  of  funding  for  the 
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TIMS  in  FY  1995  is  also  $12.4  million,  $3.6  million  in  appropriated  funds  and  an 
anticipated  $8.8  million  in  additional  collections. 

Question:    When  will  you  complete  (the)  TIMS? 

Answer:    We  expect  to  complete  the  development  and  implementation  of  the  TIMS  at  all 
OMM  locations  in  FY  1999. 

Question:    For  the  record,  please  provide  an  historical  and  prospective  annual  funding  profile 
for  the  TIMS. 

Answer:    The  attached  chart  is  the  current  estimated  funding  level  necessary  to  complete  the 
TIMS  project. 

A  number  of  new  categories  of  expenditure  have  been  added  since  the  original  pilot  proposal. 
Among  these  is  personal  computers.    This  expense  was  expected  to  be  borne  by  the  various 
Offshore  program  areas,  but  with  a  shrinking  resource  base,  funds  are  simply  not  available 
within  the  program  budgets  for  the  purchase  of  PC's  suitable  for  the  TIMS. 

Another  category  added  is  for  data  acquisition  and  conversion.  The  TIMS  is  assuming  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  financial  burden  of  acquiring  or  converting  certain  critical  data  sets, 
e.g.,  3-D  and  well  log  data,  environmental  information,  etc.,  again  because  of  a  lack  of 
available  resources  within  the  program  areas. 

Staffing  has  been  an  additional  expense  that  was  not  planned  for  in  the  original  TIMS  budget 
projections  because  we  did  not  anticipate  the  impact  of  downsizing  on  our  ADP  staff.    To 
remain  on  schedule  and  to  maintain  a  staff  size  sufficient  to  make  acceptable  progress,  the 
salaries  of  a  number  of  development  staff  had  to  be  funded  by  TIMS.    For  example,  in  FY 
1995,  approximately  10  FTE  have  been  funded  by  the  TIMS.    We  expect  it  will  be  necessary 
to  expand  this  level  of  support  in  FY  1996.    In  the  out-years,  this  expense  will  level  off,  and 
ultimately  decline  to  a  maintenance  level  once  the  project  is  fully  operational. 

Also  not  anticipated  in  the  original  cost  projections  for  the  TIMS  is  the  additional  cost  of 
training  of  program  staff.    Again,  program  moiKys  are  not  available  to  fund  this  expense. 
Without  sufficient  training,  the  TIMS  will  not  be  used  to  its  full  potential,  overall  use  will  be 
held  to  a  minimum,  and  many  of  its  benefits  will  not  be  realized.    To  facilitate  effective  and 
efficient  use  of  the  TIMS  tools,  the  TIMS  will  provide  at  least  a  portion  of  the  funding 
necessary  for  training  in  ORACLE,  ARC/INFO,  and  other  off-the-shelf  software. 

Even  with  these  additional  categories  of  expenses  our  revised  total  project  cost  proposal  of 
$60.6  million  is  approximately  $8.8  million,  or  nearly  13%,  less  than  the  estimate  of  $  69.4 
million  made  in  October  1992. 
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Royalty  Management 
Valuation  and  Operations 

Question:    Why  is  the  valuation  and  operations  program  increasing  by  $1,948,000  while 
staffing  is  decreasing  by  20  FTEs? 

Answer:    The  FY  1995  figure  includes  FTE  for  an  unfunded  hardrock  royalty  program 
request;  this  error  is  corrected  in  the  FY  1996  request. 

The  valuation  and  operations  increases  for  fiscal  year  1996  include  the  following: 

27,000  --  Buyout  Surcharge 
71,000  -  One-More  Paid  Day  in  Fiscal  Year  1996 
80,000  --  Cost  in  FY  1996  of  the  January  1995  payraise 
340,000  -  Cost  in  Fy  1996  of  the  January  1996  payraise 
100,000  --  Increase  for  the  Royalty  Policy  Committee 
1.330.000  -  Increase  to  Expand  and  Maintain  RMP's  Wide-Area 

Teleconununications  and  Client/Server  Infrastructure 
1,948,000 

Question:    Please  explain  the  concept  behind  the  use  of  client/server  in  your  ADP  operation. 

Answer:   The  existing  royalty  systems  are  based  on  an  on-line/mainframe  systems 
architecture  which  was  the  prevailing  development  approach  during  the  1980's.    The 
resulting  systems  are  mainfiame  centric  with  little  processing  accomplished  at  the  desk  top. 
Personal  computers  are  used  as  "dumb"  workstations  connected  to  a  central  computer. 

To  take  advantage  of  1)  the  power  at  the  desk  top,  2)  graphical  displays  of  data  rather  than 
the  old  character  driven  screen,  and  3)  growing  telecommunications  networks,  new  systems 
technologies  need  to  be  deployed.    Client/server  technology,  electronic  commerce,  and 
workflow  systems  are  all  components  of  our  systems  modernization  strategy.  We  have  pilot 
projects  in  place  to  test  these  new  concepts  and  are  poised  to  launch  a  major  process 
reengineering  effort  based  on  client/server  technology,  which  is  the  central  ingredient  to 
achieving  customer  responsive,  user  friendly  systems  that  can  be  more  easily  deployed  by 
States  and  Indian  tribes. 

Question:    Why  do  you  need  to  expand  the  client/server  model  in  fiscal  year  1996  and  how 
much  of  the  proposed  $1,330,000  program  increase  is  for  this  effort? 

Answer:    Based  on  the  success  of  existing  pilots,  RMP's  clients,  including  States,  Tribes, 
and  private  industry  are  requesting  that  the  piloted  systems  be  expanded.    RMP,  State,  and 
Tribal  auditors  are  also  requesting  access  to  more  information  at  their  workstations  in  order 
to  meet  their  increased  audit  workload.  RMP  requires  the  program  increase  in  1996  to  take 
timely  advantage  of  results  generated  by  pilot  operations  exploring  new  technology. 
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The  proposed  program  increase  includes  $500,000  for  expansion  of  the  client/server 
hardware  and  software  architecture. 

Question:    What  exactly  do  you  propose  to  do  to  upgrade  your  telecommunications 
infrastructure  and  how  much  of  the  program  increase  will  be  devoted  to  this  effort? 

Answer:    The  upgrade  will  provide  and  maintain  reliable,  high  speed  telecommunications 
channels  to  State  and  Tribal  auditors  and  expand  electronic  data  interchange  capability  to  all 
royalty  reporters.    Costs  include  circuit  charges,  telecommunications  equipment  such  as 
routers  and  network  cabling,  and  ongoing  maintenance  charges. 

The  program  increase  includes  $430,000  to  support  this  effort. 

Question:  What  are  "legacy  systems";  why  are  you  planning  to  reimplement  them  and  what 
will  it  cost  in  fiscal  year  1996  and  each  subsequent  year? 

Answer:    Legacy  systems  is  a  common  industry  term  used  to  refer  to  a  company's  mainframe 
based  applications  that  are  a  legacy  of  their  application  development  efforts  of  the  1970's  and 
1980's.     Legacy  systems  usually  present  a  dual  dilemma  to  a  company  in  that,  although  they 
perform  critical  functions,  they  are  expensive  and  difficult  to  maintain  and  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  the  open  information  access  demanded  by  current  users.   They  are  also  a  legacy 
from  a  different  way  of  doing  business,  where  centralized  Information  Services  shops 
performed  all  computing  and  provided  paper  reports  or  fixed  character-based  inquiry  screens 
to  its  users. 

We  are  planning  to  reimplement,  or  reengineer,  these  systems  to  meet  today's  interactive  data 
exchange  needs.   The  client/server  approach  supports  today's  flat  organization  model  and 
needs  for  interactivity  where  the  rapid  electronic  interchange  and  flow  of  information  among 
distributed  clients  is  crucial  to  achieving  significant  gains  in  productivity  to  be  able  to  do 
more  with  fewer  people. 

Support  of  this  reengineering  effort  accounts  for  $400,000  of  the  program  increase  requested. 
RMP  currently  projects  that  it  may  require  this  additional  funding  through  fiscal  year  1998. 
MMS  will  reevaluate  the  need  for  this  funding  at  that  time. 

Question:  Why  can't  these  program  increases  be  handled  by  reprioritizing  your  work  within 
the  base  budget?  Please  provide  for  the  record  an  explanation  of  what  you  would  be  able  to 
do  if  there  were  no  program 


Answer:    Mainframe  related  functions  must  be  maintained  in  order  to  process  the  monthly 
royalty  and  production  workload  on  schedule.   Mainframe  associated  costs  include  mainframe 
hardware  maintenance,  computer  room  lease,  system  and  applications  software  maintenance, 
operations  support,  and  data  entry.   Although  RMP  continues  to  look  for  ways  of  reducing 
these  costs,  significant  savings  will  not  be  realized  until  these  ftmctions  are  shifted  to  the 
client/server  model.   An  excellent  example  of  the  need  to  meuntain  current  operating  systems 
until  new  systems  are  ftilly  implemented  is  electronic  data  interchange  (EDI).   RMP  cannot 
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eliminate  the  substantia]  ongoing  costs  of  data  entry  until  the  EDI  pilot  is  expanded  to  include 
most  reporters. 

Without  the  increase,  RMP  will  implement  its  client/server  architecture  at  a  much  reduced 
pace.   Savings  from  reengineering  RMP  functions  will  also  be  slowed.   RMP  will  be  able  to 
support  full  network  services  to  only  a  subset  of  States  and  Tribes.   It  will  also  continue  to 
incur  mainframe  related  costs. 

Advisory  Committee  and  Consultation  Efforts 

Question:   To  what  extent  could  you  realign  funding  in  fiscal  year  1996  to  accommodate  your 
needs  for  advisory  committee  and  consultation  efforts  with  no  increase  in  fimding? 

Answer:    Realignment  of  funding  would  require  RMP  forego  certain  other  actions.    For 
example,  RMP  could  reduce  funding  of  equipment  to  expand  and  maintain  RMP's  wide-area 
telecommunications  and  client/server  infrastructure.    However,  doing  so  would  have  a 
significant  cost  to  future  activities. 

Mineral  Revenue  Compliance 

Mineral  revenue  compliance  activities  are  proposed  for  an  increase  of  $1,546,000  and  5  FTEs 
of  which  $606,000  is  described  as  "uncontrollable"  and  $940,000  is  for  program  increases, 
(budget  p.  125) 

Question:    How  would  you  use  the  proposed  increase  of  $440,000  and  5  FTEs  requested  for 
Indian  royalty  management  activities? 

Answer:   The  proposed  request  will  allow  MMS  to  meet  several  goals  in  a  Memorandum  of 
Understanding  between  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs  and  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Land  and  Minerals.   This  MOU  formalizes  the  efforts  of  the  tri-bureau  (MMS,  BIA,  and 
BLM)  Indian  Mineral  Steering  Committee  (IMSC)  to  address  concerns  of  the  Indian 
community.    Many  of  the  concerns  and  issues  the  IMSC  will  address  were  surfaced  in  the 
recent  Listening  Conference  (May  1994  in  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico). 

The  funding  increase  is  proposed  to  address  two  of  the  concerns  in  particular.   They  are  1 ) 
increased  contracting  of  natural  resource  functions  as  authorized  by  the  Indian  Self- 
Determination  and  Education  Assistance  Act  (P.L.  93-638),  and  2)  more  outreach,  education, 
and  consultation  with  the  Indian  community. 

•  Self-Govemance/Determination:   MMS  currently  trouble-shoots  problems  and 

complaints;  and  provides  outreach,  consultation,  and  education.   With  this  increase, 
MMS  will  work  with  interested  Tribes  to  develop  new  analytical  and  procedural 
techniques  that  will  help  them  manage  their  own  mineral  revenues,  while  MMS 
ensures  the  continued  fulfillment  of  the  Secretary's  trust  responsibility. 
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•  Outreach  and  Consultation:   In  addition  to  the  1-800  assistance  hotline  and  regular 

MMS  office  consultations,  the  IMSC  is  participating  in  cooperative  BIA/BLM/MMS 
outreach  meetings  in  FY  1995  with  Indian  mineral  owners  across  the  country.    A 
portion  of  the  request  will  expand  this  pilot  approach  in  1996  with  more 
comprehensive  and  frequent  consultation  meetings  in  which  MMS  will  gather  input  for 
improving  its  services  and  provide  feedback  on  the  status  of  prior  suggestions. 

Question:    Why  is  there  no  increase  in  FTEs  requested  for  the  Federal  audit  program? 

Answer:    The  increases  provided  in  1994  and  1995  should  be  sufficient  to  continue  the 
contract  settlement  audit  initiative  and  maintain  a  contemporaneous  audit  cycle  with  adequate 
levels  of  coverage  over  royalty  revenues.   The  requested  increase  in  State  and  Tribal  funding 
will  also  help. 

Question:    How  much  has  your  workload  increased  as  a  result  of  contract  settlement  audits 
related  to  natural  gas  contract  buyouts  and  buydowns? 

Answer:   The  contract  settlement  audits  have  added  a  significant  workload.   At  least 
50  percent  of  the  RMP  audit  resources  have  been  assigned  to  contract  settlement  audits.   To 
date,  some  2,600  such  settlements  have  been  identified.   Over  500  audits  have  been  completed 
and  about  800  audits  are  in-process.   About  $70  million  was  collected  from  contract 
settlement  audits  in  FY  1994.   Similar  results  are  expected  in  FY  1995  and  FY  1996. 

Question:   To  what  extent  have  you  diverted  auditors  from  the  regular  audit  program  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  contract  settlement  audits? 

Answer:    As  stated  earlier,  at  least  50  percent  of  RMP  audit  resources  are  devoted  to  gas 
contract  settlement  audits.   The  increased  audit  resources  provided  in  FY  1994  and  FY  1995 
should  be  sufficient  to  continue  the  contract  settlement  work  and  maintain  the  normal  audit 
cycle.    Modest  reductions  in  audit  coverage  have  been  made  for  some  audit  categories. 
However,  steps  have  been  taken  to  improve  the  audit  targeting  process  and  better  manage 
audit  cycles  at  the  larger  royalty  payors.    For  example,  certain  work,  originally  targeted  for 
RMP  auditors  diverted  to  contract  settlements  initiative,  has  been  assigned  to  State  and  Tribal 
auditors. 

Question:    When  do  you  hope  to  complete  the  contract  settlement  audits? 

Answer:   Contract  settlement  audits  should  be  completed  in  1998  or  early  1999. 

Question:   On  what  did  you  base  your  request  for  a  $500,000  increase  in  funding  for  State 
and  Tribal  audit  efforts? 

Answer:  The  increase  is  requested  to  promote  additional  202  cooperative  agreements,  to 
increase  the  number  of  audit  projects,  to  fund  additional  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act 
agreements,  and  to  increase  support  for  current  cooperative  agreements. 
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Question;    What  was  the  distribution  of  funding  to  each  State  and  Tribe  for  audits  in  fiscal 
year  1994;  what  is  the  distribution  planned  for  fiscal  year  1995;  and  what  do  you  estimate  it 
will  be  in  fiscal  year  1996?   Please  provide  State-by-State  and  tribe-by  tribe  details  for  the 
record. 

Answer:    The  following  table  provides  the  information  requested: 


Cooperative  and  Delegated  Audit 

Funding  FY  1994-1996 
(in  thouseuids) 


FY  1994 


FY  1995 


FY  1996 


Funded  Agreements 

California $840,642  $904,288  $904,288 

Colorado 777,186  865,059  865,059 

Louisiana 146,607  140,000  140,000 

Montana 228,488  258,857  258,857 

New  Mexico 333,890  470,987  470,987 

North  Dakota 256,225  294,310  294,310 

Oklahoma 279,080  355,615  355,615 

Texas 81,537  215,616  215,616 

Utah 507,738  530,951  530,951 

Wyoming 702,963  794,559  794,559 

Blackfeet 105,977  166,403  166,403 

Navajo  Nation  587,567  649,881  649,881 

Shoshone  and  Arapaho 147,269  174,345  174,345 

Southern  Ute 182,724  194,771  194,771 

Ute 153,231  275,543  275,543 

Ute  Mountain  Ute 78,713  108,700  108,700 

Jicarilla  Apache  Tribe. .  142,147  142,147 

TOTAL $5,409,837   $6,542,032    $6,542,032 

The  FY  1996  figures  represent  planning  to  date  and  do  not  include  the  requested  increase  which  will  bring  the 
FY  1996  total  to  $6,990  million,    die  increase  will  fund  additional  IPA  agreements,  increasing 
telecommunications  costs,  as  well  as  other  support  costs,  and  new  agreements. 

Question:    How  much  was  collected  as  a  result  of  State  and  Tribal  audits  in  fiscal  year  1994? 
How  does  that  compare  with  the  collections  from  the  Federal  audit  program? 

Answer:    Cumulative  FY  1994  collections  for  State  and  Tribal  audits  were  $31.3  million. 
Cumulative  FY  1994  collections  for  the  Federal  auditors  were  $236.5  million. 

Question:    What  increase  in  revenues  do  you  estimate  you  will  receive  as  a  result  of  the 
increase  in  funding  for  State  and  Tribal  audits  in  fiscal  year  1996? 


Answer:   New  participants  in  the  State  and  Tribal  audit  program  do  not  generally  increase 
revenues  in  the  first  year  of  funding.    It  takes  time  to  get  the  new  program  staffed  and 
running,  plus,  a  company  audit  usually  takes  the  better  part  of  a  year  from  start  to  finish. 
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Question:    For  the  record  please  provide  a  breakout  of  the  components  included  in  your 
request  for  $606,000  in  uncontrollable  increases  for  the  mineral  revenue  compliance  program. 

Answer:   The  breakout  for  the  $606,000  uncontrollable  increase  for  the  mineral  revenue 
compliance  program  is  as  follows: 

32,000  --  Buyout  Surcharge 

83,000  --  One  More  Paid  Day  in  Fiscal  Year  1996 

93,000  -  Cost  in  FY  1996  of  the  January  1995  pay  raise 
398.000  --  Cost  in  FY  1996  of  the  January  1996  pay  raise 
606,000  --  Total  Uncontrollable  Cost  Changes 

General  Administration 

Question:    Please  explain  why  your  uncontrollable  costs  result  in  decreases  for  administrative 
operations  ($-177,000)  and  general  support  services(-$347,000). 

Answer:   The  Administrative  Operations  uncontrollable  changes  include  an  increase  of 
$355,000  for  pay  changes,  buyout  surcharges,  etc.   This  amount  is  more  than  fully  offset  by  a 
streamlining  reduction  of  12  FTE  and   $532,000.   Thus  netting  a  reduction  of  $177,000. 

The  General  Support  Services  net  decrease  is  composed  of  an  increase  in  base  rental  charge 
for  GSA  rent  (+$287,000),  and  an  increase  in  MMS's  contribution  to  the  DOI  Working 
Capital  Fund  (+$140,000),  offset  by  a  reduction  of  space  actually  being  rented  from  GSA  (- 
$774,000). 

Question:    Please  provide  a  justification  for  the  record  for  each  of  the  various  elements  which 
comprise  the  $606,000  program  increase  for  administrative  operations  and  the  $205,000 
program  increase  for  general  support  services. 

Answer:   The  Administrative  Operations  increase  of  $606,000  is  composed  of  two  primary 
components:    (1)  the  Interior  Department  Electronic  Acquisition  System  (IDEAS),  and  (2) 
computing  systems  hardware  and  software  maintenance.   The  General  Support  Services 
increase  of  $205,000  is  to  support  the  telecommunications  infrastructure  which  MMS  and  the 
Department  of  Interior  are  in  the  process  of  building.    Each  increase  is  discussed  in  more 
detail  below. 

Administrative  Operations  $606,000  increase  for  IDEAS  and  computing  systems 
hardware  and  software  maintenance: 

IDEAS:    In  June  1994,  the  MMS  in  Hemdon,  Virginia,  became  one  of  five  pilot  Bureau  sites 
to  test  the  Interior  Department  Electronic  Acquisition  System  (IDEAS)  and  electronic 
commerce  in  order  to  meet  the  presidential  initiatives  in  procurement  streamlining.   The  MMS 
is  in  the  process  of  implementing  IDEAS  in  Denver,  Colorado,  and  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 
IDEAS  is  an  automated   procurement  system  with  the  inability  to  link  with  the  Advanced 
Budget  and  Accounting  Control  Information  System  (ABACIS),  or  the  Property  Management 
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System  (PMS).    In  order  to  bridge  the  applications,  the  MMS  as  one  of  three  ABACIS 
Bureaus  will  award  a  contract  for  software  development  to  bridge  the  two  applications  with 
IDEAS  to  increase  efficiency  in  our  administrative  functions. 

With  that  end  in  mind,  the  MMS  awarded  a  purchase  order  to  analyze  the  administrative 
functions  between  the  property  management  system  (PMS)  and  IDEAS.    The  analysis 
recommendations  include  software  upgrades  for  ABACIS,  additional  hardware,  and  software 
applications  which  wall  transfer  information  from  IDEAS  to  ABACIS  and  the  PMS.    The 
IDEAS  contains  receiving  and  invoice  modules,  however,  they  are  incomplete,  and  the  other 
systems  require  additional  information  not  included  in  IDEAS.   A  portion  of  the  requested 
increase  will  begin  to  address  these  issues. 

COMPUTING  SYSTEMS  HARDWARE  AND  SOFTWARE  MAINTENANCE:    MMS's 
streamlining  initiatives  require  administrative  fimctions  to  be  performed  more  efficiently,  to  be 
more  distributive,  and  more  user  friendly.   Achieving  these  goals  will  depend  to  a  large 
degree  on  the  deployment  of  new  information  technology.    We  will  expend  resources  to 
develop  new  information  systems  using  client/server  technology;  provide  computers  with 
sufficient  capacity  to  enable  users  to  manipulate  information;  and  expand  the  availability  of 
core  administrative  information  to  the  desktop  computers  of  MMS  users.    Two  immediate 
examples  of  expanding  availability  are:  improving  programmatic  offices  query  capability  for 
ABACIS,  and  providing  personnel  data  contained  in  Labor  Distribution  Reports  to  program 
budget  offices  for  direct  access  by  those  user  groups. 

As  MMS  continues  to  improve  its  ability  to  communicate  administrative  information, 
continues  to  gain  efficiencies  through  enhanced  computing  capabilities,  and  continues  to  rely 
on  information  systems  as  the  backbone  of  its  operational  capabilities,  it  is  imperative  that 
supporting  hardware  and  software  maintenance  be  accomplished.   The  existing  operating 
systems  reside  on  an  HP3000  minicomputer  which  requires  both  hardware  and  software 
maintenance  to  support  the  enhanced  capabilities  envisioned  in  the  streamlining  plans. 

General  Support  Services  increase  of  $205, 000  is  for  Telecommunications 
Infrastructure  Support: 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS  INFRASTRUCTURE:   The  General  Support  Services  increase  of 
$205,000  is  to  support  the  telecommunications  networks  which  MMS  and  the  Department  of 
Interior  are  in  the  process  of  building.   As  referenced  in  the  Bureau's  IRM  Strategic  Plan  for 
Information  Management  and  the  Royalty  Management  Program's  Strategic  Plan  for 
Enterprise  Computing,  a  wide  area  network  (WAN)  encompassing  the  entire  Bureau  is  in 
place  (MMSNet)  and  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Department  of  Interior's  network  (DOINet). 
The  MMSNet  and  the  DOINet  telecommunications  networks  are  being  built  so  that  by 
combining  user  requirements,  more  cost  efficient  circuit  usage  with  better  capabilities  can  be 


The  delivery  of  improved  information  access  to  MMS  employees  rests  on  the  foundation  of  an 
efficient  and  modem  telecommunications  infrastructure.   The  development  of  a  sophisticated 
telecommunications  network  is  providing  the  means  for  the  MMS  to  fundamentally  change  the 
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way  it  carries  out  its  mission  activities.  Over  the  past  few  years  the  Minerals  Management 
Service  has  pursued  a  strategic  objective  of  building  its  telecommunications  infrastructure  to 
increase  access  to  MMS  information  for  its  internal  and  external  customers.   This  effort  has 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  wide  area  network  called  MMSNet  that  links  offices 
nationwide  for  e-mail  connectivity  as  well  as  MMS  business  systems.   The  MMS  is  also 
providing  for  Internet  access  as  a  means  of  maximizing  the  flow  of  information  between  the 
MMS  and  the  public. 

Maintaining  this  resource  with  internal  staff  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  because  of  the 
complexity  and  volume  of  work.   Network  operations  will  require  highly  trained  contractor 
support  to  effectively  operate  the  wide  area  network  (WAN)  infrastructure.    Maintenance  of 
the  WAN  will  include  the  following:    router  software  changes  and  upgrades,  equipment 
replacement  and  maintenance,  WAN  architecture  modifications,  applications  troubleshooting, 
and  Internet  access/management. 

As  Bureau-wide  E-Mail,  file  transfer,  and  data  communications  capabilities  increase 
dramatically  over  the  next  several  years,  the  management  of  this  WAN  resource  will  require 
day-to-day  operations,  monitoring,  and  troubleshooting  of  the  WAN.   The  WAN  traffic  will 
be  greatly  increased  as  more  DOI  administrative  systems  (i.e.,  IDEAS,  FPPS)  are  integrated 
with  existing  systems.    These  operations  will  require  highly  trained  contractor  support  to 
effectively  operate  the  WAN.   And,  as  the  WAN  expands  with  the  Bureau,  between  the  DOI 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Land  and  Minerals,  and  other  bureaus,  the  role 
of  managing  day-to-day  operations  will  be  critical.   Additionally,  this  contractor  will  provide 
support  for  both  the  Main  Interior  and  Atrium  Buildings  LANAVAN  equipment  in  all 
telephone  closets  and  switch  facilities. 

Question:    Why  aren't  your  administrative  streamlining  efforts  and  your  savings  from  staff 
reductions  sufficient  to  offset  these  program  increases? 

Answer:    The  administrative  streamlining  savings  of  12  FTE  and  $532,000  combined  with  the 
space  rental  savings  of  $774,000  generated  from  streamlining  activities  undertaken  in  late  FY 
1994  and  FY  1995  more  than  fully  offsets  the  proposed  increases  of  $606,000  and  $205,000 
for  Administrative  Operations  and  General  Support  Services,  respectively. 

Reserves  Estimates 

Question:    What  do  you  do  differently  than  USGS  in  making  your  offshore  oil  and  gas 
reserves  estimates? 

Answer:    For  clarification,  the  estimates  developed  and  published  by  USGS  are  for  onshore 
undiscovered  resources  -  quantities  of  oil  and  natural  gas  postulated  from  geologic  knowledge 
and  theory  to  exist  outside  of  known  oil  and  (or)  gas  fields.   The  USGS  does  not  develop 
estimates  of  reserves  -  quantities  of  oil  and  natural  gas  discovered  through  exploratory  drilling 
and  determined  commercially  viable. 
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The  provisions  of  PL  95-372  require  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  maintain  a  continuing 
program  to  provide  Congress  with  independent  estimates  of  known  oil  and  natural  gas 
reserves  by  field  as  well  as  undiscovered  resources.    Reports  to  Congress  on  updated  estimates 
are  provided  biennially.    The  MMS  performs  these  ftmctions  for  the  Department. 
Notwithstanding  this  reporting  requirement,  MMS  day-to-day  regulatory  and  long-term  lease 
management  decisions  require  these  types  of  resource  and  reserves  estimates  -  often  in  far 
greater  detail  than  those  reported. 

The  major  difference  in  USGS  and  MMS  approaches  center  upon  the  data  available  to  each. 
The  MMS,  through  its  regulatory  responsibilities,  has  access  to  confidential  geologic, 
geophysical,  engineering,  and  economic  data  and  information  generated  by  companies 
exploring  and  producing  oil  and  natural  gas  on  OCS  leases.    Such  data  and  information 
generally  may  not  be  releasable  to  the  public.   The  MMS  computer  models  and  estimation 
methodologies  are  designed  to  utilize  this  proprietary  data.   The  USGS  has  no  regulatory 
responsibilities  regarding  offshore  or  onshore  oil  and  natural  gas  activities.    In  many  cases  - 
particularly  privately  controlled  lands  -  companies  are  not  required  to  make  publicly  available 
data  and  information  associated  with  their  activities.   Hence,  USGS  estimation  methodologies 
are  designed  to  use  publicly  available  data  and  information  and  statistical  databases. 

In  addition,  whereas  the  USGS  responsibilities  are  focused  upon  developing  estimates  of 
undiscovered  resources  which  may  exist  in  various  areas,  MMS  must  further  perform  a 
myriad  of  economic  and  engineering  studies  to  determine  the  commercial  viability  of  both 
known  reserves  and  undiscovered  resources  under  variable  future  pricing  and  operating  cost 
scenarios. 

Question:    What  is  the  Department's  position  on  consolidating  all  the  oil  and  gas  reserves 
estimation  work  in  USGS?   Please  provide  a  discussion  of  pros  and  cons  for  the  record? 

Answer:   The  Department  is  actively  considering  several  options  for  consolidation  of 
responsibilities,  but  no  final  decisions  have  been  made.    Prior  to  the  formation  of  MMS  in 
1982,  the  USGS  maintained  two  separate  operating  divisions  associated  with  meeting  USGS 
mission  responsibilities  involving  oil  and  natural  gas  resources.    The  Conservation  Division 
performed  most  of  those  ftmctions  for  the  OCS  which  eventually  became  MMS  ftmctions. 
The  Geologic  Division  performed  geologic  research  studies  which  remained  USGS 
responsibilities.   The  nature  of  the  missions  of  the  two  organizations,  however,  was  -  and  still 
is  -  vastly  different.   The  type  of  data  and  information  needed  to  successfully  accomplish  the 
mission  of  each  also  differs. 

The  MMS  Resource  Evaluation  Program  activities  -  which  appear  to  be  the  focus  of  this 
question  -  are  generally  defined  as  eight  subelements: 

(1)  Data  Collection  and  Regulation;  (2)  Acquisition  and  Analyses  of  G&G  (Geological  and 
Geophysical)  Data;  (3)  Resource  Assessment;  (4)  Resource  Estimation;  (5)  Tract  Evaluation; 
(6)  Reserves  Estimation;  (7)  Resource  Economic  Evaluation;  and  (8)  Technical  Information 
Distribution.   A  common  element  to  all  of  these  functions  is  the  use  of  company-submitted 
geologic,  geophysical,  engineering,  and  economic  data  and  information.    Consolidation  of 
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only  a  portion  of  these  responsibilities  would  be  somewhat  problematic.   Consolidation  of  all 
RE  program  subelements  with  USGS  would,  most  likely,  restore  the  organizational  framework 
that  existed  within  USGS  prior  to  the  formation  of  MMS.    Specific  pros  and  cons  of  such  an 
arrangement  would  depend  somewhat  upon  the  organizational  and  reporting  framework  -  since 
the  combined  staffs  would  still  have  two  distinctly  different  missions  -  basic  geologic  research 
(using  public  information  and  publishing  results)  and  support  of  the  OCS  lease  management 
and  regulatory  program  (using  company  submitted  proprietary  data  and  producing  confidential 
results).    MMS  reserves  analysis  directly  supports  the  agency's  management  responsibilities 
for  regulation  of  production  and  lease  evaluation. 

Additional  Collections 

Question:    What  specifically  have  you  done  to  achieve  additional  collections  to  support  the 
development  of  the  Technical  Information  Management  System  (TIMS)? 

Answer:    To  support  the  development  of  the  Technical  Information  Management  System 
(TIMS),  rental  rates  were  increased  from  $3.00  to  $5.00  per  acre. 

Question:    How  much  did  you  raise  in  additional  collections  during  fiscal  year  1994  for  TIMS 
development? 

Answer:   Appropriation  language  in  Fiscal  Year  1994  allowed  for  a  collection  amount  not  to 
exceed  $5,000,000  for  the  development  of  TIMS.    A  collection  amount  of  $5,000,000  was 
achieved. 

Question:   How  much  do  you  expect  to  raise  in  additional  collections  for  TIMS  in  fiscal  year 
1995. 

Answer:   In  fiscal  year  1995  it  is  estimated  that  $9.1  million  will  be  raised  in  additional 
collections;  however,  FY  1995  appropriation  language  states  that  the  collection  amount  which 
can  be  spent  on  the  development  of  TIMS  cannot  exceed  $8.8  million. 

Question:   What  is  the  rationale  for  frinding  TIMS  completely  with  additional  collections  in 
fiscal  year  1996? 

Answer:   Current  estimates  indicate  that  the  additional  collections  in  fiscal  year  1996  will  be 
enough  to  ftmd  TIMS  for  that  year,  thus  making  it  possible  to  fund  TIMS  without 
appropriated  funds. 

Question:   After  fimding  TIMS  requirements,  to  what  extent  are  these  additional  collections 
being  returned  to  the  Treasury  to  offset  the  deficit. 

Answer:    In  fiscal  year  1994,  the  first  year  of  collections,  $365,837  was  returned  to  the 
Treasury  to  offset  the  deficit.. 
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Question:   Do  you  expect  these  additional  collections  to  increase  in  fiscal  year  1996  and 
subsequent  years?  Please  explain. 

Answer:   Yes,  it  is  expected  that  additional  collections  will  increase  in  fiscal  year  1996  and 
subsequent  years.   Two  lease  sales  are  scheduled  to  be  held  each  year,  thereby  increasing  the 
cumulative  total  collected  for  TIMS.   Additionally,  proposed  increases  for  lease  assignment 
fees  and  pipeline  fees  could  be  additional  sources  of  revenue  for  TIMS. 

Question:   How  much  longer  do  you  expect  to  use  these  additional  collections  for  TIMS? 

Answer:   We  expect  to  complete  the  development  and  implementation  of  the  TIMS  at  all  sites 
in  FY  1999. 

Office  of  Management  Support 

Question:    What  funding  and  staffmg  is  included  in  the  budget  for  the  Office  of  Management 
Support?  How  does  that  compare  with  fiscal  year  1995? 

Answer:   The  budget  request  for  FY  1996  includes  $3.3M  and  54  FTE  for  the  Office  of 
Management  Support,  the  same  amount  of  funding  and  staffing  as  the  FY  1995  initial 
allocation.  The  initial  funding  allocation  for  FY  1995  is  $500,000  less  than  FY  1994  actual 
expenditures. 

Question:   Why  is  the  Office  of  Management  Support  a  separate  organization  within  the  MMS 
Offshore  program? 

Answer:    Each  Associate  Director  (AD)  requires  a  staff  office  to  focus  on  specific  program 
needs  versus  the  bureau-wide  focus  of  the  General  Administration  offices.   The  Office  oi" 
Management  Support  (OMS)  was  established  to  facilitate  the  coordination  of  management, 
budget,  and  administrative  support  activities  within  the  entire  Offshore  Minerals  Management 
(OMM)  organization  and  between  OMM  and  the  Offices  of  the  Associate  Director  for 
Administration  and  Budget  and  the  Associate  Director  for  Policy  and  Management 
Improvement.   The  role  of  OMS  includes  all  phases  of  budget  formulation  and  execution, 
streamlining,  downsizing,  reports  to  OMB  and  Congress,  management  control  reviews, 
strategic  planning,  cost  recovery,  etc. 

The  OMS  also  includes  the  Offshore  Systems  Center  (OSC).   The  OSC  was  established  on 
January  20,  1987,  to  standardize  and  modernize  Offshore' s  technical  ADP  activities.   The 
Center  was  created  by  transferring  staff  and  vacancies  from  other  Offshore  offices.   The  OSC 
developed  a  Business  System  Plan,  which  led  to  the  beginning  of  the  Technical  Information 
Management  System  (TIMS)  and  was  responsible  for  all  planning  and  development  of  this 
system,  until  a  TIMS  Project  Office,  reporting  directly  to  the  Associate  Director,  was 
established.   The  OSC  now  consists  of  two  FTE  located  in  Hemdon,  Virginia,  who  are 
responsible  for  Offshore-wide  ADP  policy  and  standards,  and  about  23  FTE  located  m  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana,  who  are  detailed  to  the  TIMS  Project  Office. 
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In  addition,  the  Office  of  Management  Support  mainteiins  and  administers  the  Hemdon,  Va., 
Offshore  headquarters  LAN,  edits  and  distributes  scientific  and  technical  pubUcations, 
maintains  a  centralized  electronic  library  for  the  use  of  all  Offshore  employees,  and  provides 
graphics  support  for  both  the  Offshore  and  General  Administration  organizations  that  are 
located  in  Hemdon,  Va.,  and  Washington,  D.C. 

Question:    Is  there  a  similar  organization  in  the  royalty  management  program?   If  so,  what  is 
the  name  of  the  office  and  what  is  the  ftinding  and  staffing  for  it  in  fiscal  years  1995  and 
1996? 

Answer:    Yes.   The  name  of  the  organization  lu  the  Royalty  Management  Program  is  the 
Program  Services  Office. 

In  FY  1995,  the  funding  for  the  Program  Services  Office  is  $3,315  million.   This  includes 
payroll  costs  for  27  FTE  and  fimding  those  services  such  as  telephones,  heating,  air 
conditioning,  cleaning,  and  health  and  wellness,  etc.,  that  enable  the  RMP  managers  and  staff 
to  accomplish  their  mission.   The  only  appreciable  changes  to  these  levels  in  FY  1996  will  be 
due  to  "uncontrollable"  cost  changes  (buyout  surcharge,  one  more  day  of  pay  than  in 
FY  1995,  and  pay  raises)  and  possible  service  agreement  adjustments  billed  to  RMP. 

Major  fiinctions  of  the  RMP  Program  Services  Office  include: 

Management  of  the  RMP  budget. 

Freedom  of  Information  Act  implementation. 

Coordinating  space  reconfiguration  planning  and  implementation  between  RMP 
Divisions  and  General  Administration  for  five  Denver  area  locations  related, 
primarily,  to  streamlining. 

Coordination  of  OIG,  GAO,  and  congressional  conmiittee  oversight  investigations. 

Coordination  and  preparation  of  responses  to  information  requests  from  MMS, 
DOI,  0MB,  and  Congress. 

Public  Affairs. 

Royalty  Policy  Committee  coordination. 

Budgeting,  coordination  and/or  control,  and  expense  accounts  for:  RMP-wide 
printing,  equipment  maintenance,  furniture  repair,  GSA  office  supplies, 
telecommunications.  Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act  fees,  heating  and  air 
conditioning,  facilities  maintenance,  warehousing,  and  GSA  rental  vehicles. 


Question:    To  what  extent  could  these  offices  be  consolidated  within  the  General 
Administration  program? 

\nswer:    Program  support  offices  (PSO)  provide  functions  and  services  to  implement  mission 
and  strategic  plans—the  direct  delivery  of  mission  functions.   Administration  performs 
personnel  and  contracting  activities. 

Program  support  staff  have  the  expertise  and  familiarity  required  by  their  program  managers 
to  perform  their  unique  mission.    These  offices  allow  for  more  efficient  use  of  each  Associate 
Director's  budget  resources  and  FTE.   PSO  provide  detailed  budget  execution  versus  bureau- 
wide  budget  formulation  and  broad  budget  oversight  provided  by  the  Headquarter  Budget 
Division.    The  MMS  is  also  going  from  centralized  administration  and  budget  functions  to 
program  management  of  such  functions. 

Additionally,  for  those  functions,  expenditures,  etc.,  that  benefit  multiple  program  elements,  it 
is  more  efficient  to  charge  their  costs  to  one  centralized  account  rather  than  to  numerous 
Divisions.    Also,  centralizing  and  consolidating  requirements  often  results  in  lower  contract 
costs.    For  example,  it  is  less  expensive  for  PSO  to  pay  for  one  maintenance  contract  for  all 
the  Denver  copying  machines  rather  than  for  each  Denver  RMP  division  to  have  its  own 
maintenance  contract. 

Question:  What  staffing  and  funding  reductions  have  these  offices  taken  as  part  of  your 
administrative  streamlining  and  staffing  reduction  efforts?  Please  provide  details  for  the 
record. 

Answer:    The  Office  of  Management  Support  in  the  Offshore  program  reduced  its  staffing 
from  FY  1992  through  FY  1994  by  23%.    Expenditures  reduced  by  5%  during  that  same  time 
period.    The  expenditure  reduction  is  less  than  the  staffing  reduction  due  to  increased  pay 
costs  and  ADP  expenses.    Actual  FTE  usage  and  expenditures  for  FY  1995  will  not  be  known 
until  the  year  is  finished.   FTE  usage  is  currently  projected  to  be  about  4  less  than  FY  1994, 
bringing  that  decrease  to  28%  from  FY  1992.   The  initial  funding  allocation  for  FY  1995  is 
$500,000  less  than  FY  1994  actual  expenditures,  which  will  equate  to  an  18%  reduction  from 
FY  1992. 

The  RMP  Program  Services  Office  is  streamlining  as  automation  and  process  changes  are 
made.     The  reductions  are  not  as  significant  as  in  OMS  because  the  RMP  has  been  a  growing 
program.   The  overall  reduction  from  FY  1992  is  4%.    Specifically,  the  budget  function, 
formerly  performed  by  6  FTE,  has  been  reduced  to  4  FTE  by  eliminating  a  GM-14  (Program 
Services  Section  Chief)  and  GS-13  (Budget  Analyst).   Also,  an  RMP  activity  report  is  now 
produced  quarterly  instead  of  monthly  which  gained  0.5  FTE  to  coordinate  BLM/OCS  lease 
bond  liability  termination.    One  GM-14  program  analyst  was  transferred  to  the  compliance 
program  to  support  audit  efforts  with  the  work  being  absorbed  by  existing  staff   These  staff 
changes  have  increased  the  supervisory  to  employee  ratio  of  two  supervisors  and  the  total 
number  of  GM  14/15  has  been  reduced  40%.   The  funding  reductions  associated  with 
personnel  reductions  have  been  offset  by  increases  pay  costs  and  all  the  other  items 
(telecommunications,  maintenance  contracts,  etc.)  that  PSO  funds. 


Solicitor  Support 

Question:  Last  year  the  Committee  agreed  to  the  transfer  of  $100,000  and  1  FTE  from  MMS 
to  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor  to  assist  with  appeals  of  contract  settlement  audits.  How  is  that 
working? 

Answer:    The  additional  attorney  has  been  very  beneficial  to  the  program.    Last  year,  MMS 
collected  over  $70  million  in  gas  contract  settlement  royalties,  and  settlement  discussions  are 
ongoing  with  several  companies.   Two  administrative  decisions  were  issued  affirming  the 
obligation  to  pay  royalties  on  certain  gas  contract  settlement  payments,  and  litigation  has  been 
proceeding  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  on  this  issue.   The 
additional  legal  support  has  resulted  in  this  issue  proceeding  favorably  for  MMS. 

Question:    How  many  solicitors  are  there  currently  dedicated  to  the  support  of  the  MMS 
program? 

Answer:   The  Division  of  Energy  and  Resources,  Office  of  the  Solicitor,  currently  has  seven 
attorneys  who  support  MMS's  Royalty  Management  and  Offshore  Leasing  programs.    In 
addition,  there  are  two  attorneys  who  provide  legal  support  on  temporary  detail  from  MMS. 

Question:    Do  you  need  more?   Please  explain. 

Answer:    Current  levels  of  staffing  are  adequate. 

Appropriation  for  Oil  Spill  Research 

The  fiscal  year  1996  request  for  the  oil  spill  research  appropriation  is  $7,892,000  and  26 
FTEs.    That's  a  22%  increase  in  funding,  with  no  increase  in  staffing,    (budget  p.  159) 

Question:  What  will  you  be  doing  in  oil  spill  research  in  fiscal  year  1996  that  justifies  such  a 
large  increase  in  funding? 

Answer:   The  proposed  FY  1996  funding  increase  of  $1,412  million  will  be  used  to  provide 
implementation  funding  to  coastal  States  for  personnel  and  helicopter  support  and  to  study 
how  regulation  of  operations  vary  between  state  and  Federal  waters.   The  proposed  increase  is 
discussed  in  detail  in  subsequent  questions. 

Question:  You  propose  to  establish  a  new  State  cooperative  program  in  fiscal  year  1996  with 
the  States  of  Louisiana,  Texas,  California,  and  Alaska.   Please  explain  this  proposed  program. 

Answer:    Under  the  proposed  State  cooperative  program,  personnel  would  be  hired  by  State 
offices  to  assist  in  the  development  of  State  spill  prevention  and  response  planning  programs, 
assure  that  State  and  MMS  programs  are  compatible,  assist  in  developing  and  implementing 
State  inspection  and  enforcement  programs  for  facilities  and  response  equipment,  and  assist  in 
state  spill  response  exercise  programs. 
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Question:    How  much  will  the  States  provide  in  matching  funding? 

Answer:   The  States  will  not  be  providing  "matching  funding".  The  requested  Federal  funds 
will  be  used  to  augment  existing  or  new  State  programs.    The  funds  will  increase  enforcement 
of  some  aspects  of  the  program  and  will  strengthen  coordination  between  programs  in  State 
and  Federal  waters. 

Question:    Of  the  $1,112,000  for  this  cooperative  program  how  much  will  be  for  each  State? 
Please  provide  details  for  the  record. 

Answer:   The  total  amount  requested  is  $1,1 12,000,  and  will  be  used  to  provide  grants  for 
personnel  and  helicopter  support  to  the  following  coastal  states: 


Louisiana  : 

$662,000 

Texas 

$350,000 

California: 

$  50,000 

Alaska      : 

$  50,000 

Question:    Why  do  you  need  $300,000  to  assess  how  the  regulation  of  operations  varies 
between  State  and  Federal  waters?   What  exactly  would  you  do  with  these  funds. 

Answer:   The  $300,000  is  requested  in  FY  1996  to  study  how  the  regulation  of  operations 
varies  between  state  and  federal  waters  and  to  assess  efficiencies  and  environmental  risks. 
The  assessment  will  focus  on  the  disparities  of  technology,  equipment  and  procedures.    At  the 
completion  of  this  assessment,  and  as  the  concluding  part  of  this  task,  a  workshop  will  be 
presented  to  the  affected  state  officials  and  state  operators  to  suggest  methods  to  initiate 
improvements. 

This  cooperative  effort  with  States  will  ensure  consistency  across  state  waters  and  the  Federal 
OCS,  and  will  result  in  more  efficient  standards  of  safe  and  environmentally  clean  operations. 

Question:    What  are  you  doing  to  address  the  legislatively  mandated  $150  million  certification 
requirement  contained  in  the  Oil  Pollution  Act  of  1990? 

Answer:    The  MMS  is  working  toward  developing  regulations  to  implement  the  requirement 
that  parties  responsible  for  "offshore  facilities"  establish  and  maintain  $150  million  in 
financial  responsibility.    We  are  currently  providing  staff  support  to  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Secretary's  independent  OCS  Policy  Committee  that  was  formed  to  assist  us  in  resolving  the 
principal  financial  responsibility  issues.    The  subcommittee  will  finish  its  deliberations  in 
May,  and  we  are  confident  that  their  findings  and  recommendations  will  be  useful  in  moving 
forward  with  reasonable  rules.   Other  past  MMS  efforts  include  publication  (August,  1993)  of 
an  Advance  Notice  of  Proposed  Rulemaking  (ANPR)  to  initiate  review  of  the  potential  effects 
of  financial  responsibility  rules  on  the  regulated  public.    We  received  nearly  2,000  comments 
on  the  ANPR,  and  several  fundamental  implementation  issues  were  raised.    The  MMS  also 
sponsored  a  series  of  public  meetings  (late  1 993  and  early  1 994)  around  the  country  to 
explain  the  implications  of  the  financial  responsibility  requirements.   Finally,  MMS  asked  for 
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and  received  (November  1 994),  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  (DOI)  SoHcitor,  a  formal 
opinion  on  the  principal  financial  responsibility  issues  that  were  identified  in  ANPR 
comments. 

Question:    To  what  extent  can  small  operators  be  exempted  from  this  requirement? 

Answer:   According  to  the  DOI  Solicitor,  OPA  does  not  authorize  any  exemptions  from  the 
requirement  that  parties  responsible  for  offshore  facilities  demonstrate  and  maintain  $150 
million  in  financial  responsibility.   The  Solicitor  did  suggest  that  exemptions  might  be 
justified  in  cases  where  it  is  determined  that  the  benefits  of  demonstrating  financial 
responsibility  are  trivial  or  nonexistent.    However,  the  Solicitor  observed  further  "...  that 
MMS  has  a  rather  heavy  burden  to  justify  a  de  minimus  exemption."   It  is  likely  that  use  of  a 
de  minimus  would  be  "narrow  in  reach  and  tightly  bounded  .  .  .  ."   The  OCS  Policy 
Committee  subcommittee,  described  in  the  response  to  the  previous  question,  is  specifically 
considering  whether  certain  facilities,  including  many  associated  with  small  operators,  should 
be  exempted  from  financial  responsibility. 

Question:    What  are  your  plans  for  enforcing  this  certification  requirement? 

Answer:   The  OPA  (§1016)  provides  that  the  financial  responsibility  requirements  established 
in  1978  under  the  OCS  Lands  Act  Amendments  be  continued  until  such  time  that  regulations 
are  promulgated  to  implement  the  OPA  financial  responsibility  requirements.    The  OCS  Lands 
Act  requirements  apply  only  to  facilities  located  on  the  OCS,  and  the  amount  of  responsibility 
that  must  be  demonstrated  is  $35  million.   The  MMS  will  continue  to  require  parties 
responsible  for  OCS  facilities  to  adhere  to  the  $35  million  certification  requirement.  The 
MMS  will  not  attempt  to  enforce  the  OPA  $150  million  requirement  until  the  principal  issues 
are  resolved  and  implementing  regulations  are  issued. 

Proposed  Legislative  Language 

MMS  has  proposed  that  legislative  language  be  included  in  the  fiscal  year  1996  appropriations 
bill  to  allow  for  the  collection  of  fees  for  processing  royalty  rate  relief  applications  and  for 
the  use  of  those  fees  to  offset  the  cost  of  administering  the  royalty  rate  relief  program. 


Question:    What  amount  of  money  do  you  estimate  you  would  collect  in  these  royalty  rate 
relief  fees  on  an  annual  basis? 

Answer:    There  have  been  six  applications  submitted  and  completed  in  the  past  1 8  months. 
We  plan  to  publish  new  guidelines  and  expanded  eligibility  requirements  in  1995,  so  the 
program  may  grow  significantly  in  1996.    It  is  unlikely  that  MMS  could  process  more  than 
about  50-75  applications  per  year  with  current  staffing  levels.    Depending  on  the  fee  and  the 
number  of  applications  received  MMS  could  collect  from  a  few  thousand  dollars  to  a  few 
hundred  thousand  dollars.    We  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  estimate  actual  demands  on  the 
program  and  revenues  collected  following  the  first  year's  experience. 
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Question:    How  much  would  it  cost  annually  to  administer  the  program? 

Answer:   The  annual  cost  is  highly  uncertain,  as  it  depends  on  the  number  (and  type)  of 
applications  received,  the  number  of  personnel  assigned  to  process  applications,  and  the  cost 
of  processing  each  application.    The  expected  number  of  applications  is  estimated  to  be 
between  5  and  200.    However,  it  is  unlikely  that  MMS  will  be  able  to  process  more  than  SO- 
TS applications  in  1996. 

Question:    MMS  has  also  asked  that  language  be  included  in  the  fiscal  year  1996 
appropriation  requiring  the  Secretary  to  pursue  contract  settlements  audits  in  fiscal  year  1996 
and  thereafter.    Please  explain  why  you  need  this  legislative  language. 

Answer:    The  proposed  statutory  language  is  intended  to  make  permanent  the  FY  199S 
Appropriations  language  which  requires  MMS  to  pursue  the  audit  of  contract  settlements. 
MMS  inadvertently  did  not  propose  permanent  statutory   language  in  the  FY  1995  budget. 
Although  the  Secretary  has  broad  authority  under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  to  pursue  the  audit 
of  contract  settlements,  in  FY  1 995  the  Secretary  proposed  this  language  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  this  initiative  to  the  Department. 
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Questions  from  the  Honorable  Sidney  R.  Yates 


Ms.  Quarterman,  last  year  Mr.  Fry  indicated  you  were  in  charge  of  a  group  working  on  Indian 
valuation  questions,  (p.257) 

Question:   Can  you  tell  us  what  came  of  your  efforts  in  this  regard? 

Answer:    The  effort  resulted  in  the  publication  of  an  Advance  Notice  of  Proposed  Rulemaking 
in  August  1994.    Closing  date  for  comments  was  October  1994.   A  group  composed  of 
Indian,  industry  and  Departmental  personnel  was  chartered  as  the  Indian  Gas  Valuation 
Negotiated  Rulemaking  Committee  in  February  1995. 

Question:    What  improvements  can  you  report  in  the  ability  of  MMS  to  respond  to  Indian 
needs? 

Answer:   The  MMS  has  increased  and  improved  its  outreach  and  consultation  work  to  better 
understand  and  respond  to  Indian  needs  regarding  their  minerals.    This  work  includes 
publishing  schedules  and  holding  local  meetings,  often  with  cooperation  from  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.    The  purposes  of  the  meetings  range 
from  educating  the  Tribes  and  individual  Indian  mineral  owners  about  royalty  management 
functions  to  open-agenda  meetings  where  any  issues  of  concern  to  our  Indian  customers  are 
discussed.    Many  of  the  meetings  are  attended  by  high-level  bureau  officials  as  well  as  local 
employees  to  ensure  top-management  awareness  of  Indian  concerns.    The  results  of  the 
outreach  and  consultation  work  often  include  requests  for  improved  services. 

Through  its  field  office  structure  and  prompted  by  the  increased  outreach  effort,  MMS  is 
responding  to  an  increasing  number  of  questions  from  Indian  mineral  owners.    On-line 
research  and  coordinating  with  BIA  provides  prompt  responses  to  most  questions.    If 
necessary,  MMS  Indian  audit  teams  provide  more  in-depth  audits. 

The  MMS  is  planning  to  enhance  its  staff  devoted  to  Indian  issues  in  FY  1996  to  assist 
interested  Tribes  in  contracting  for  and  managing  their  own  minerals.    MMS  also  intends  to 
further  enhance  its  continuous  consultation,  outreach,  and  feedback  process  with  Indian 
mineral  owners  nationwide.    In  the  mean  time,  MMS  is  working  with  two  targeted  Tribes  on 
contracting  royalty  management  functions. 

Regarding  audits  and  cooperative  audit  programs,  MMS  has  made  improvements  in  the 
effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  Indian  audit  programs.   The  MMS  and  the  State  and  Tribal 
Royalty  Audit  Committee  assess  at  least  quarterly  the  MMS  goal  of  redirecting  MMS 
resources  to  more  productive  audit  and  service  activities.    In  addition,  MMS  is  emphasizing 
working  with  Indian  Tribes  to  increase  their  expertise  and  staff,  and  to  expand  the  Tribal 
audits. 

The  MMS  has  been  expanding  it^  major  portion  coverage  and  will  continue  to  do  so  during 
FY  1996.    The  MMS  is  calculating  major  portion  values  for  more  current  periods  for 
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Anadarko  and  Southern  Ute  Tribes  (older  periods  were  handled  in  FY  1993  and  FY  1994). 
Major  portion  values  have  been  or  are  currently  being  calculated  for  older  periods  for  the 
Navajo  Nation,  the  Shii  Shi  Keyah  Allottee  Association,  the  Blackfeet  Tribe,  the  Jicarilla 
Apache  Tribe,  and  the  Ute  Tribe.    During  FY  1995  and  FY  1996,  major  portion  values  will 
also  be  calculated  for  the  Ute  Mountain  Ute  Tribe.   Through  December  1 994,  this  effort  has 
resulted  in  $850,000  in  additional  Indian  royalty. 

The  MMS  recently  initiated  actions  to  improve  compliance  with  dual  accounting  requirements 
on  Indian  leases.    In  February  1995,  MMS  issued  a  letter  to  payors  on  Navajo  allotted  leases 
requiring  the  payors  to  declare  whether  they  had  performed  dual  accounting  in  determining 
value  for  royalty  purposes.   The  letter  gave  the  payors  60  days  to  respond. 

The  MMS  is  leading  a  negotiated  rulemaking  for  improving  Indian  gas  valuation  regulations. 
The  intent  is  to  negotiate  new  Indian  gas  valuation  regulations  that  are  simpler  to  implement, 
are  enforceable,  and  maximize  revenue  to  the  Indian  lessor  consistent  with  the  lease  terms  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior's  trust  responsibility.    Membership  on  the  negotiated  rulemaking 
team  include  tribal  and  allottee  representatives;  small-,  med-,  and  large-sized  industry 
representatives;  industry  association  representatives,  and  MMS  and  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
representatives. 

An  interagency  NPR  laboratory  has  been  created  in  Farmington,  New  Mexico  to  address 
allotted  Indian  mineral  owner  issues.    The  lab  is  expected  to  find  ways  of  improving  service 
from  the  tri-bureau  (MMS,  BIA,  and  BLM)  Indian  Minerals  Service  Office  in  Farmington. 

Question:    Is  your  budget  for  FY  1996  adequate  to  assure  that  Indian  matters  are  treated 
responsibly? 

Answer:    Yes,  we  believe  it  is.    In  the  past  several  years,  MMS  has  moved  program  resources 
to  provide  better  service  to  our  Indian  customers.   Now  we  are  beginning  an  effort  to  further 
develop  Indian  tribal  capability  so  they  will  be  in  a  position  to  collect  their  royalty, 
themselves.    The  FY  1996  requested  increase  of  $440,000  will  allow  MMS  to  1)  provide  the 
training  and  systems  development  that  will  allow  MMS  to  increase  contracting  of  natural 
resource  functions  to  Tribes,  and  2)  to  further  expand  our  outreach,  education,  and 
consultation  with  Indian  mineral  owners. 

The  FY  1996  budget  also  includes  a  request  of  $500,000  for  the  cooperative  audit  agreement 
program.    While  this  increase  will  be  used  by  both  State  and  Tribal  governments,  MMS  is 
particularly  interested  in  further  developing  the  royalty  management  capabilities  of  the  Tribes. 
MMS  currently  has  IPAs  with  the  Navajo  nation  and  the  Ute  Distribution  Corporation.    The 
increase  would  fund  more  of  these  agreements  which  allow  participants  to  learn  accounting 
processes  and  procedures,  understand  accounting  systems,  and  sharpen  auditing  skills  through 
intensive  on  the  job  training. 

Question:    What  have  you  done  on  the  issue  of  recovery  of  royalties  and  interest  from 
undervaluation  due  to  the  lack  of  enforcement  of  common  carrier  requirements? 
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Answer:    The  State  of  California  (State)  and  the  City  of  Long  Beach  (City)  have  alleged  that 
among  other  practices,  the  integrated  oil  companies  operating  in  California  have  failed  to 
operate  intrastate  pipelines  crossing  Federal  lands  as  common  carriers.    However,  MMS  has 
no  jurisdiction  in  the  common  carrier  dispute.    Instead,  it  is  investigating  whether  additional 
royalties  may  be  due  on  Federal  oil  in  California  because  lessees  violated  lease  terms  or 
regulations.  Under  MMS  regulations,  the  lessee  is  required  to  market  production  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  the  lessor  and  lessee  aiid  to  pay  royalties  on  gross  proceeds  received  for  that 
oil.   At  issue  is  whether  Federal  royalties  have  been  underpaid  because  posted  prices  used  as 
royalty  value  do  not  reflect  full  value,  or  gross  proceeds,  received  by  the  lessee.    MMS  first 
investigated  this  issue  in  1986.    After  examining  the  available  evidence,  MMS  determined  that 
posted  prices  were  representative  of  value.    Several  other  Federal  agencies  have  also 
investigated  this  issue,  but  none  of  them  concluded  that  wrongdoing  or  undervaluation 
occurred.    In  1993,  MMS  began  a  second  investigation  into  this  issue  after  six  of  seven 
defendants  reached  out-of-court  settlements  with  the  State  and  City.   This  investigation  is 
ongoing  and  includes  representatives  from  the  Departments  of  Interior,  Energy,  Commerce 
and  Justice. 

Question:    Have  you  worked  with  the  Departments  of  Energy  and  Justice  on  this  issue? 

Answer:    In  June,  1994,  MMS  formed  an  interagency  task  force  with  members  from  the 
Departments  of  Interior,  Energy,  Commerce,  and  Justice  to  evaluate  whether  Federal  royalties 
were  underpaid  because  posted  prices  for  California  crude  oil  may  not  reflect  proper  value. 
The  task  force  recently  reviewed  court-sealed  documents  from  the  lawsuit  filed  by  the  City  of 
Long  Beach  and  State  of  California  alleging  that  posted  prices  understated  values  for  crude  oil 
in  California.    Based  on  this  review,  the  task  force  has  recommended  that  test  audits  be 
performed  over  three  sample  years  for  two  of  the  companies  named  in  the  State's  litigation. 
Although  MMS  and  the  State  of  California  (under  MMS  authority)  have  previously  audited 
much  of  the  production  recommended  by  the  task  force  for  the  test  audits,  the  current  audits 
will  attempt  to  go  further  under  MMS  rules  in  analyzing  prices  used  for  royalty  purposes.    If 
additional  royalties  are  due,  MMS  will  bill  for  them,  as  well  as  for  interest  and  penalties. 
MMS  has  recently  started  the  records  acquisition  process  for  an  audit  of  one  of  these 
companies.    Depending  on  the  results  of  these  test  audits,  and  with  the  task  force's  input, 
MMS  may  expand  its  audits  to  include  additional  companies  and  time  periods.   The  task  force 
will  continue  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  as  the  audits  progress. 

Question:    How  many  disputes  do  you  have  pending  with  the  oil  companies?   Last  year  you 
said  you  had  800  cases  on  appeal. 

Answer:    The  800  figure  is  the  sum  of  all  the  items  in  PMI's  workload  table  on  page  182  in 
the  FY  1995  justification.  This  figure  included  many  items  which  are  not  appeals.   This  figure 
excluded  incoming  new  appeals  and  appeals  in  process. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  there  have  been  approximately  1 ,000  cases  in  various  stages  of 
the  appeals  process. 
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OCS  ISSUES 

The  budget  includes  bill  language  to  continue  the  OCS  moratoria  now  in  place. 

Question:    -If,  for  some  reason,  those  moratoria  were  not  continued  in  the  FY  1996 
appropriation,  what  would  happen  in  these  areas? 

Answer:   Any  future  leasing,  drilling,  or  other  activity  would  be  subject  to  the  processes 
provided  under  the  OCSLA.    At  present,  no  new  leasing  is  planned  for  these  areas,  and 
therefore,  could  not  proceed.    For  areas  subject  to  annual  Congressional  drilling  moratoria- 
Florida  offshore  waters  south  of  26°  N  latitude  and  Alaska  offshore  waters  of  Bristol  Bay, 
companies  would  still  be  subject  to  current  statutory  processes  (e.g.  OCSLA,  NEPA,  CZMA) 
before  any  drilling  could  be  approved. 

Work  has  been  initiated  on  a  new  5-year  OCS  program  that  extends  through  2002.    We 
expect  that  the  public  participation  process  for  developing  this  program,  which  began  in 
November  1994,  will  provide  opportunities  to  pursue  and  examine  some  creative  solutions  to 
resolve  underlying  conflicts  in  specific  areas  that  are  under  moratoria.    We  will  continue  to 
consult  fully  with  State  and  local  governments,  industry,  environmental  groups,  and  the 
general  public  throughout  the  process.    We  will  make  no  predeterminations  about  which  areas 
to  include  or  exclude  from  the  new  5-year  program;  rather,  we  will  ensure  that  all  relevant 
environmental,  economic,  physical  science  information,  and  public  concerns  are  taken  into 
consideration  and  addressed. 

Question:    If,  for  some  reason,  those  moratoria  were  not  continued  in  the  FY  1996 
appropriation,  what  would  happen  in  these  areas?  Would  President  Bush's  moratoria  continue 
anyway? 

Answer:   The  current  administration  has  chosen  to  continue  former  President  Bush's  policy  on 
OCS  moratoria  consequently  it  would  stay  in  place.    As  a  practical  matter,  the  lead  time 
needed  to  include  any  of  the  areas  covered  in  that  policy  in  a  new  5 -year  OCS  leasing 
program,  and  the  additional  time  required  to  develop  terms  and  conditions  for  individuaUease 
sales,  would  not  allow  leasing  to  take  place  much,  if  any,  before  the  year  2000.    Former         \ 
President  Bush  later  issued  a  withdrawal  under  section  1 2(a)  of  the  OCS  Lands  Act  which 
will  continue  to  restrict  leasing  in  certain  areas  until  after  the  year  2000.   Executive  or 
legislative  action  rescinding  this  directive  would  be  required  to  allow  earlier  leasing  in  these 


Question:    What  is  happening  with  the  Mobil  leases  off  of  North  Carolina? 

Answer:    In  November  1994,  MMS  lifted  the  lease  term  suspensions  for  the  21  leases  in  the 
Manteo  Unit.   The  conditions  of  the  suspensions  had  been  met  when  the  two  studies  required 
by  then  Secretary  Lujan  in  his  April  1992  report  to  Congress  were  completed  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  ruled  on  North  Carolina's  denials  of  coastal  zone  consistency  on  the 
exploration  plan  and  NPDES  permit.   The  lessees  have  paid  the  required  rentals  under  protest 
and  the  lease  terms  are  running.   Mobil  has  appealed,  in  Federal  Court,  the  Department  of 
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Conunerce  ruling  which  upheld  North  Carolina.   The  leases  also  are  subject  to  pending 
litigation  in  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  (Conoco  et  al.  v.  U.S.). 

Question:   There  are  four  scheduled  OCS  lease  sales  for  1996,  two  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
two  in  Alaska.   What  opposition,  if  any,  is  there  to  the  two  sales  proposed  in  Alaska?  (Cook 
Inlet  and  the  Gulf  of  Alaska) 

Answer:   The  State  of  Alaska  and  the  City/Borough  of  Yakutat  generally  are  supportive  of 
Gulf  of  AlaskaA'akutat  Sale  158.   The  State  also  supports  Sale  149  in  the  Cook  Inlet.   The 
Tri-Boroughs  (Kenai  Peninsula  Borough,  Kodiak  Island  Borough,  and  Lake  and  Peninsula 
Borough)  proposed  five  issues  that  need  to  be  addressed  in  the  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  (EIS)  and  Notices  of  Sale.   These  issues  are  (1)  No  offshore  loading  of  tankers;  (2) 
Minimize  or  avoid  commercial  fishing  gear  conflicts;  (3)  Adequate  oil  spill  prevention  and 
response  capability;  (4)  Identification  of  Critical  Habitats;  and  (5)  Local  government  revenue 
sharing. 

Fishing  groups  are  concerned  about  gear  conflicts  and  oil  spills,  and  have  suggested  mitigation 
to  reduce  or  eliminate  conflicts.     Environmental  groups  are  generally  against  the  sales  and 
based  upon  comments  on  the  5-Year  Program,  they  are  against  any  OCS  leasing  in  Alaska. 
MMS  just  completed  the  public  hearings  on  the  draft  EIS  for  Sale  149  and  reactions  were 
mixed.   All  comments  received,  both  oral  and  in  writing,  will  be  analyzed  and  responses 
prepared  in  the  fmal  EIS.   The  Alaska  Region  Stakeholders  meetings  and  the  ongoing  MMS 
outreach  effort  will  continue  to  include  these  groups  in  constructive  dialogue  and  ongoing 
information  exchanges  to  resolve  as  many  issues  as  possible. 

Future  of  MMS 

Question:    In  this  new  Congress  it  seems  every  agency  is  being  reviewed  for  termination. 
What  is  the  rationale  for  continuing  the  Minerals  Management  Service  in  its  present  form? 

Answer:   On  March  27,  1995,  the  Secretary  proposed  to  abolish  the  MMS  after  consulting 
with  states  and  Indian  tribes  and  determining  the  best  means  to  transfer  its  functions.       The 
target  date  for  completion  is  October  1,  1997. 

•         In  summary,  the  proposal  is  as  follows: 

Onshore  royalty  management  responsibilities  for  federal  lands  are  expected  to 
be  given  to  the  states. 

OfTshore  royalty  responsibilities  wall  be  transferred  to  another  DOI  agency 
concurrent  with  the  transfer  to  States. 

Indian  Tribal  royalty  responsibilities  are  expected  to  be  transferred  to  interested 
tribes. 


Indian  Allotted  lands'  royalty  responsibilities  will  be  transferred  to  another 
DOI  agency  (either  BIA  or  the  agency  that  has  the  offshore  royalty 
responsibilities). 

Offshore  Minerals  Management  program  is  transferred,  intact,  to  another  DOI 
agency  after  the  royalty  functions  are  substantially  transferred. 

DOI  also  will  aggressively  pursue  the  sale  of  the  offshore  royalty  streams.  Alternative  ways 
for  selling  these  streams  are  being  analyzed  and  will  be  worked  out  cooperatively  with 
industry  and  the  Congress.    Some  of  these  may  include  direct  negotiation  with  existing  lessees 
or  some  form  of  competitive  auction.   Possible  revenues  from  this  proposal  could  be 
approximately  $3  billion  over  5  years. 

The  changes  proposed  for  MMS  are  part  of  the  Department's  overall  response  to  the 
Administration's  initiative  to  streamline  and  "reinvent  government."   The  devolvement  of 
MMS  will  further  the  Administration's  efforts  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  federal  government, 
transfer  responsibilities  to  state  governments,  and  accelerate  transfer  of  the  management  of 
Indian  mineral  resources  to  the  tribes. 

Question:   Are  the  reasons  cited  by  the  Linowes  Commission  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Minerals  Management  Service  still  valid? 

Answer:   No.    The  problems  cited  by  the  Linowes  Commission  report  have  been  essentially 
esolved.     Over  the  past  decade,  MMS  has: 

implemented  industry  training  to  ensure  that  payors  know  what  is  expected  of  them,  and 
to  assist  them  in  reporting  and  paying  properly  the  first  time. 

designed  and  implemented  automated  fiscal  and  production  accounting  systems  that  are 
centralized  and  integrated. 

reduced  recurring  errors  caused  by  data  discrepancies  and  payor  mistakes  from  almost 
40  percent  in  1982  to  less  than  5  percent  in  1994. 

steadily  increased  the  percentage  of  revenues  being  disbursed  on  time  from  92  percent 
in  1985  to  99  percent  in  1994. 

increased  the  frequency  of  disbursements  to  the  Federal  Treasury  and  states  from  semi- 
aimually  in  1982  to  monthly. 

implemented  comprehensive  and  systematic  audit  and  compliance  programs  to  enhance 
the  revenue  collection  effort.    Since  1982,  these  efforts  have  generated  over  $1.4  billion, 
with  over  20%  ($268  million)  collected  in  FY  1994. 

With  royalty  payors  now  trained  and  familiar  with  their  responsibilities  for  accurate  reporting 
and  timely  payment  of  royalties,  it  is  possible  to  devolve  portions  of  the  program  to  states  and 
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tribes,  who  have  a  large  vested  interest  in  accurate  royalty  payments.   This  incentive  will 
ensure  management  focus  on  the  program.   For  those  parts  of  the  program  remaining  with  the 
Federal  Government,  including  oversight  of  state  and  tribal  programs,  we  are  committed  to 
avoiding  a  repeat  of  the  problems  experienced  in  the  past. 

Bill  Language 

The  budget  proposes  bill  language  to  allow  the  use  of  appropriated  funds  to  pay  underpaid 
Tribes  and  allottees  and  to  make  adjustments  to  accounts  for  prior  unrecoverable  erroneous 
payments,    (p.27) 


Question:    Why  is  this  language  necessary? 

Answer:   This  language  is  necessary  to  provide  MMS  authority  to  use  appropriated  funds  to 
correct  erroneous  payments  made  to  Indians.    Since  1983,  minor  errors  have  occurred  in  the 
distribution  process  that  have  caused  net  negative  amounts  to  be  held  or  suspended  from 
distribution. 

Specifically,  seven  instances  have  occurred  where  RMP  reports  advised  BIA  to  incorrectly 
distribute  money  which  was  not  received,  and  two  instances  occurred  where  RMP  reports 
advised  BIA  to  distribute  money  to  the  incorrect  allottees. 

The  requested  authority  will  allow  RMP  to  correct  these  minor  errors. 

Question:   What  is  the  potential  amount  that  could  be  paid  under  this  provision? 

Answer:   The  total  of  all  such  errors  that  have  occurred  since  1983  is  $14,721.46. 

There  is  also  a  provision  which  would  allow  MMS  to  charge  fees  to  cover  the  user  costs  of 
evaluating  requests  from  lessees  for  royalty  relief   (p.  27) 

Question:    What  would  the  fee  be? 

Answer:   The  fee  is  intended  to  recover  all  administrative  costs  for  the  program.    The  fee  will 
represent  the  average  cost  of  processing  an  application;  however,  the  amount  of  the  fee  has 
not  yet  been  calculated. 

Question:    How  many  applications  would  you  expect? 

Answer:   There  is  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  associated  with  the  anticipated  number  of 
applications  received.   The  actual  number  of  applications  could  be  as  few  as  5  or  as  many  as 
200.    We  will  have  a  much  better  understanding  of  the  workload  requirements  once  the 
system  is  underway  for  a  year. 
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Question:    What  is  the  current  workload  in  this  regard? 

Answer:    Over  the  past  18  months  we  have  spent  about  4.5  person  years  on  royalty  relief 
related  issues,  including  both  policy  development  as  well  as  processing  of  the  6  applications 
actually  received.    We  are  considering  new  guidelines  and  expanded  eligibility  requirements  in 
1995,  which  could  significantly  increase  interest  in  the  program. 

Question:    How  much  money  would  you  expect  to  receive  through  this  proposal? 

Answer:    The  actual  number  of  applications  received  in  1996  could  be  as  few  as  5  or  as  many 
as  200.      It  is  un  likely  that  MMS  could  process  more  than  about  50-75  applications  per  year 
with  current  staffing  levels.    Depending  on  the  fee  and  the  number  of  applications  received, 
MMS  could  collect  from  a  few  thousand  dollars  to  a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars.    We  will 
be  in  a  better  position  to  estimate  actual  demands  on  the  program  and  revenues  collects 
following  the  first  year's  experience. 

Coastal  Marine  Institutes 

Question:    There  is  an  increase  of  $1,526,000  for  the  environmental  studies  program.    How 
much  of  this  increase  is  for  Coastal  Marine  Institutes?   What  is  the  current  level  of  funding  at 
each  of  these  three  institutes?  (Louisiana,  Alaska,  California) 

Answer:    The  requested  increase  of  $1,526,000  will  provide  an  Environmental  Studies 
Program  budget  that  will  fijUy  support  the  three  coastal  marine  institutes  (CMI's),  fimd  all 
continuing  studies  from  FY  1995  and  provide  sufficient  resources  to  initiate  several  new 
oceanographic  and  socio-economic  studies  needed  for  decisions  on  OCS  natural  gas 
development  in  the  northeast  Gulf  of  Mexico,  lease  sale  considerations  and 
exploration/development  in  the  arctic  Alaska  and  Cook  Inlet,  and  ongoing  and  increased 
production  off  southern  California.    Without  the  requested  increase,  MMS  will  have  to  strike 
a  balance  between  funding  the  three  coastal  marine  institutes  and  funding  its  other  high 
priority  research  needs  that  either  fall  outside  the  purview  of  the  CMI's  or  exceed  the 
capabilities  of  the  CMI's  to  conduct.    This  balance  of  highest  priority  research  could  result  in 
a  20-50  percent  ftinding  reduction  for  the  CMI's  in  FY  1996. 

For  fiscal  year  1995  the  MMS  federal  funding  for  these  three  coastal  marine  institutes  is: 

Louisiana      -  $2,000,000 
Alaska  -  $1,000,000 

California      -  $   500,000 

With  the  requested  budget  increase,  MMS  would  be  able  to  fiiUy  fimd  the  CMI's  at  these 
same  levels  in  FY  1996  as  well  as  meet  its  other  high  priority  research  needs. 
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Marine  Minerals  Program 

Question:    The  marine  minerals  program  is  to  increase  from  $300,000  to  $900,000  in  FY 
1996.    How  will  you  use  the  $900,000  you  have  requested? 

Answer:    One-third  to  one-half  of  the  funding  increase  will  be  devoted  to  the  continuation  of 
some  of  the  14  cooperative  State/Federal  arrangements  for  which  funding  expired  in  or  before 
FY  1995.    The  remaining  funds  will  be  used  for  costs  associated  with  negotiated  agreements 
(under  new  Public  Law  103-426),  new  requests  for  State/Federal  arrangements  to  address 
coastal  erosion  problems,  pilot  projects  that  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  joint  plarming 
and  negotiated  agreements,  and  testing  of  modeling  programs  and  mitigation  measures  to 
improve  environmental  safeguards.    Most  work  is  directly  related  to  coastal  States'  continuing 
concerns  with  coastal  erosion,  deteriorating  infrastructure,  and  diminishing  sources  of  sand  to 
address  these  problems. 

Question:    What  level  of  activity  do  you  have  now  related  to  marine  minerals  and  what  level 
of  activity  do  you  expect  in  FY  1996  and  fiiture  years? 

Answer:    At  present,  there  are  fourteen  cooperative  arrangements  with  nineteen  States.    Ten 
of  these  arrangements  are  addressing  the  problem  of  coastal  erosion  and  beach  nourishment 
needs.    We  expect  additional  States  to  enter  into  cooperative  efforts  with  MMS  on  issues 
pertaining  to  potential  use  of  OCS  sand.   In  some  cases,  these  efforts  may  evolve  into 
requests  for  negotiated  agreements  for  use  of  OCS  sand,  or  may  result  in  a  shift  of  focal 
points  to  additional  sites  of  severe  coastal  erosion  within  a  particular  State.    There  are 
stronger  indications  that  commercial  interest  in  OCS  sand  will  materialize  within  the  next  year 
or  two,  as  well,  which  could  result  in  requests  for  a  competitive  lease  sale.    Demand  for 
offshore  sand  will  increase,  given  the  importance  of  beaches  to  coastal  economies,  the  need  to 
repair  public  infrastructure,  the  competitive  economics  of  OCS  sand  and  its  potential  as  an 
environmentally  preferable  resource  option. 
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Questions  from  the  Honorable  Mrs.  Vucanovich 

Question:    I  have  heard  from  marina  operators  in  my  District  about  the  effect  of  the  Oil 
Pollution  Act  of  1990  (OPA  '90).    Based  on  their  concerns  about  liability,  I  would  appreciate 
knowing  if  the  Minerals  Management  Service  has  any  objections  to  our  changing  the  law  so 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  could  set  liability  standards  between  $35  million  and  $150 
million  on  a  case-by-case  basis? 

Answer:   The  MMS  supports  the  principle  embodied  in  OPA  '90  that  parties  who  might  be 
responsible  for  oil  spills  from  offshore  facilities  be  required  to  demonstrate  they  can  pay  the 
costs  of  cleanup  £ind  damages.   At  the  request  of  Bob  Armstrong,  Assistant  Secretary,  Land 
and  Minerals  Management,  the  OCS  Policy  Committee  established  a  subcommittee  to  analyze 
and  make  recommendations  to  MMS  on  several  difficult  implementation  issues  related  to 
OPA  financial  responsibility  requirements.   The  subcommittee  is  composed  of  individuals 
representing  a  wide  range  of  interest  -  State  and  local  governments,  large  and  small  petroleum 
producing  companies,  environmental  organizations,  marina  and  boating  associations  and 
others. 

Among  the  issues  to  be  addressed  by  the  subcommittee  are  whether  the  financial  responsibility 
requirements  should  apply  to  oil-related  facilities  located  on  inland  waters,  such  as  marinas, 
and  whether  the  amount  of  financial  responsibility  should  be  based  on  the  level  of  pollution 
risk  posed  by  a  facility  rather  than  establishing  a  single  amount  to  apply  to  all  facilities. 

The  OPA  subcommittee  will  present  its  report  to  the  OCS  Policy  Committee  at  its  meeting  in 
May  1995.    MMS  expects  that  the  subcommittee's  recommendations  will  address  these  and 
other  OPA  issues  in  a  comprehensive  manner.    The  subcommittee  will  also  advise  as  to 
whether  their  recommendations  should  be  pursued  through  regulations  or  through  specific 
legislative  remedies.    Until  MMS  and  the  Department  have  received  and  evaluated  these 
recommendations  it  would  be  premature  to  comment  on  any  specific  legislative  proposal. 

Question:  Another  possible  solution  is  to  change  the  law  so  that  it  applies  only  to  traditional 
offshore  oil  and  natural  gas  facilities,  by  exempting  marinas  and  pipelines.  Do  you  have  any 
input  on  this  proposal? 

Answer:    The  MMS  believes  that  some  oil  pipelines  located  on  the  OCS  could  represent  a 
substantial  oil  spill  risk.    In  fact,  recent  statistics  show  that  pipelines  are  now  the  most 
common  source  of  significant,  OCS-related,  oil  spills.    Without  financial  responsibility 
requirements,  there  would  be  no  way  to  ensure  that  parties  responsible  for  spills  from  OCS 
pipelines  would  have  the  means  to  pay  for  cleanup  and  damages.    Likewise,  pipelines  (and 
perhaps  some  marinas)  located  within  State  jurisdictions  might  pose  substantial  oil  spill  risks. 
If  parties  responsible  for  marinas  and  pipelines  located  in  these  areas  are  exempted  from  the 
OPA  financial  responsibility  requirements,  determinations  about  the  need  for  financial 
responsibility  would  be  left  to  the  States.    We  are  aware  that  some  States  already  have 
financial  responsibility  requirements  covering  facilities  that  handle  oil,  including  marinas  and 
pipelines. 
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As  noted  in  the  previous  question,  the  OPA  Subcommittee  will  address  the  issue  on  whether 
the  OPA  financial  responsibility  requirements  should  apply  only  to  traditional  offshore  natural 
gas  and  oil  facilities  or  to  other  facilities  as  well.   Consequently,  MMS  would  prefer  to 
consider  the  subcommittee's  recommendation  on  this  issue  before  commenting  on  a  specific 
legislative  proposal. 

Question:    Another  problem  with  the  Oil  Pollution  Act  of  1990  is  that  it  includes  insurance 
companies  among  those  who  can  be  sued  for  oil  spills.    It  will  be  hard  enough  for  the  marinas 
in  my  District  to  get  $150  million  in  coverage  for  liability.   But  since  insurers  are  also  liable, 
it's  going  to  be  almost  impossible  to  find  any  insurance  company  willing  to  take  added 
liability  risk.    Does  the  Minerals  Management  Service  have  objections  to  exempting  insurers 
from  the  liability  under  the  Act? 

Answer:    Changing  the  law  so  that  insurers  of  offshore  facilities  are  not  subject  to  "direct 
access"  by  those  who  might  sue  them  would  seem  to  create  a  double  standard  within  OPA.    In 
addition  to  offshore  facilities,  OPA  also  contains  financial  responsibility  requirements  for 
vessels  and  deepwater  ports.   Vessel  and  deepwater  port  regulations  that  do  not  exempt 
insurers  from  direct  access  have  already  been  put  into  place  by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard.    In 
response,  the  insurance  industry  has  made  direct  access  financial  responsibility  coverage 
available  to  parties  responsible  for  vessels  and  deepwater  ports. 

Direct  access  to  insurers  is  also  provided  for  in  the  financial  responsibility  regulations  (based 
on  the  OCS  Lands  Act)  that  currently  apply  to  facilities  located  on  the  OCS. 

Question:   As  you  know,  we  now  import  over  half  of  the  oil  we  use.    I'm  sure  you  are  aware 
of  the  Commerce  Department's  report  finding  that  our  dependence  on  foreign  oil  threatens 
national  security.    I  was  surprised  that  it  seems  the  President  has  no  plan  to  increase  domestic 
exploration  and  production  in  order  to  reduce  our  dependence  on  foreign  oil.    Will  the  MMS 
be  taking  any  action  to  increase  domestic  oil  production  and/or  to  reduce  our  dependence  on 
foreign  oil? 

Answer:   The  Administration  is  working  to  increase  the  nation's  energy  security  through  a 
series  of  energy  supply  enhancement  and  conservation  and  efficiency  measures.    These 
measures  include: 

Expanded  use  of  natural  gas. 

Increased  investment  in  energy  efficiency. 

Increased  government  regulatory  efficiency. 

Increased  investment  in  alternative  fuels  and  renewable  energy  sources. 

Maintenance  of  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve. 

Increased  investment  in  technology  aimed  at  lowering  oil  exploration  costs  and 

improving  gas  and  oil  resource  recovery  rates. 

In  addition,  the  Administration  recently  announced  support  for  the  export  of  Alaskan 

North  Slope  crude  oil  under  certain  conditions. 


MMS  fully  supports  these  measures  and  is  striving  to  fiirther  the  Administration's  energy 
supply  enhancement  objective  by  encouraging  deepwater  development  and  production.    For 
example,  MMS  is  working  with  the  developers  of  the  "Deep  Star"  project  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  in  an  effort  to  address  a  wide  range  of  technical  issues  and  to  foster  early  and 
effective  cooperation  between  industry  and  government  to  make  deepwater  exploration  and 
development  more  affordable.    In  addition,  MMS  is  working  with  members  of  the  offshore 
industry  to  better  adapt  some  royalty  regulations  to  the  deepwater  environment.   This  will 
give  companies  greater  flexibility  in  meeting  requirements  and  will  help  ensure  that  the 
regulations  take  into  account  the  exceptional  costs  involved  in  operating  in  deepwater  areas. 


Wednesday,  March  1,  1995. 
U.S.  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY 

WITNESSES 
GORDON  EATON,  DffiECTOR 

BONNIE  McGregor,  associate  director,  programs 

BARBARA  RYAN,  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR,  OPERATIONS 
ALLEN  WATKINS,  CHIEF,  NATIONAL  MAPPING  DIVISION 
ROBERT  HIRSCH,  CHIEF,  WATER  RESOURCES  DIVISION 
JOHN  FILSON,  ACTING  CHIEF,  GEOLOGIC  DIVISION 

WILLL\M  GOSSMAN,  ACTING  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  FOR  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 
MARY  ANN  LAWLER,  DIRECTOR  OF  BUDGET,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  IN- 
TERIOR 

Mr.  Regula.  I  call  the  committee  to  order. 

We're  happy  to  welcome  this  morning  the  Director  of  the  USGS 
and  his  associates:  Bonnie  McGregor  and  Barbara  Ryan.  Your 
statements,  your  full  statements,  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 
If  you  could  summarize  for  the  committee,  this  would  be  helpful. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Eaton  and  witness  biographies 
follow:] 
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TESTIMONY 

of 

Director  Gordon  Eaton 

U.S.  Geological  Survey 


House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 

Department  of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 

March  1,  1995 

INTRODUCTION 

Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  are  pleased  to  be  here  this  morning  to 
discuss  with  yOu  the  FY  1996  budget  request  for  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey 
(USGS).   Our  budget  request  reflects  emphasis  on  the  programs  that  we  feel  are 
most  important  for  FY  1996.   Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  we  are  painfully  aware 
that  these  are  times  of  great  fiscal  restraint  for  all  Federal  agencies.  You  need 
to  know  I  am  also  committed  to  organizational  change  and  streamlining,  and  I 
will  share  with  you  the  changes  I  have  already  made  and  will  continue  to  make 
In  the  Survey.  Also,  because  there  has  been  some  questioning  of  the  continued 
need  for  the  USGS,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  review  with  the 
Subcommittee  some  of  the  important  National  issues  that  this  bureau 
addresses.  We  are  proud  of  our  contributions  to  the  public  health,  public  safety, 
and  economic  well  being  of  the  American  public. 

The  USGS  has  a  116-year  history  of  assisting  the  Nation  with  its  earth  science 
and  resource  information  needs.  Because  our  authorities  and  responsibilities  lie 
with  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  we  can  look  dispassionately  at  natural  resources 
that  cross  political  boundaries  and  serve  as  a  source  of  unbiased  earth  science 
knowledge  that  is  useful  to  all  levels  of  government.   I  want  to  ensure  that  our 
science  is  relevant,  fills  National  needs,  and  is  customer  focused.  The  need  for 
a  National  earth  science  agency  is  clear.  Americans  face  many  crucial  issues 
that  require  reliable,  objective  earth  science  Information,  and  knowledge 
provided  by  the  USGS.  The  fundamental  mission  of  the  Geological  Survey  is  to 
ensure  the  availability  of  policy  relevant  earth  science,  data  and  Information  for 
the  Nation,  in  partnership  with  Federal,  State,  and  local  entities. 

I  believe  it  is  critical  that  we  recognize  the  important  characteristics  of  earth 
science  knowledge  as  a  public  good.  Everyone  in  the  country  is  a  beneficiary  of 
earth  science  information.  It  is  being  used  to  protect  and  improve  the  health, 
safety,  and  economic  well  being  of  our  country's  citizens,   indeed,  as  Thomas 
Jefferson  once  noted,  the  care  of  human  life  is  the  legitimate  object  of  good 
government.   I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  work  we  do  -  from  the  maps  we 
make  to  the  water  quality  we  measure  --  betters  the  lives  of  every  citizen  every 
day. 
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Who  else  might  do  this  work?  The  private  sector  will  not,  by  itself,  produce  or 
ensure  consistent,  accurate  information  at  the  appropriate  level  without 
government  intervention  and  funding.   As  we  saw  in  the  case  of  the 
commercialization  of  Landsat  data  through  EOSAT,  the  data  became  too  costly. 
That  venture  consequently  failed  but  the  data  was  still  needed.  The  USGS  has 
reassumed  its  role  in  distributing  remotely  sensed  data. 

The  American  people  need  a  core  of  scientists  to  provide  a  dispassionate  and 
objective  stance,  especially  when  the  Nation  faces  controversial  decisions. 
Without  such  unbiased  knowledge  and  information,  we  endanger  the  safety  and 
health  of  our  people  and  we  will  spend  America's  precious  resources  far  less 
wisely.  The  USGS  is  well  positioned  to  provide  the  leadership  and  infrastructure 
necessary  to  ensure  the  availability  and  accessibility  of  earth  science  knowledge 
for  a  broad  range  of  users.  We  provide  a  focus  that  allows  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments,  as  well  as  the  private  sector,  to  avoid  duplicative  efforts. 

BUDGET  REQUEST  FOR  FY  1996 

The  USGS  budget  proposed  for  FY  1996  totals  $586.4  million,  an  increase  of 
$14.9  million  over  the  1995  enacted  level,  but  $10.6  million  below  the  1994  level 
of  $597  million.  Within  this  total,  a  large  number  of  program  redirections  are 
included  to  ensure  that  USGS  studies  and  data  collection  efforts  are  addressing 
the  most  important  issues  of  today  and  meeting  the  needs  of  policy  and 
management  officials  across  the  Nation. 

The  budget  continues  much  of  the  research  and  data  collection  activity  that  has 
defined  the  USGS  over  the  years,  but  the  emphasis  within  our  programs  is  being 
strongly  focused  on  multidisciplinary  studies  to  address  the  most  critical  issues 
facing  the  country  today.   USGS  programs  can  be  viewed  in  four  major  areas  of 
emphasis:   Natural  Hazards,  Environment,  Natural  Resources,  and  Information 
and  Data.   For  FY  1996,  the  budget  structure  is  modified  slightly  to  reflect  the 
changes  in  the  Director's  Office  and  modifications  in  nomenclature  in  some  of 
our  program  titles.   Funding  changes  proposed  for  FY  1996  include:   (1)  +$5.2 
million  to  expand  the  availability  of  digital  map  data  and  to  support  the 
development  of  partnerships  with  State  and  local  agencies  and  private  concerns 
to  further  advance  the  collection  of  basic  framework  data  (roads,  elevation  data, 
streams  and   rivers,  etc.),  and  for  clearinghouse  activities  to  support  the 
distribution  of  this  information  through  the  National  Spatial  Data  Infrastructure 
(NSDI);  (2)  ■i-$1.2  million  to  upgrade  and  improve  earthquake  preparedness  in 
urban  areas,  including  installing  improved  detection  equipment  and 
telecommunications  links  with  emergency  preparedness  and  transportation 
officials,  and  to  conduct  focused  field  investigations  where  data  gaps  exist;  (3) 
+$3.2  million  to  undertake  studies  and  mapping  of  the  seafloor  environment  in  at 
least  three  national  marine  sanctuaries-the  Florida  Keys;  Monterey  Bay, 
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offshore  California;  and  Stetlwagon  Bank,  offshore  Massachusetts,  and 
additional  work  aimed  at  improving  wetlands  restoration  activities  in  South 
Florida  and  San  Francisco  Bay.   The  marine  studies  would  be  undertaken  in 
partnership  with  NOAA  and  would  meet  the  Nation's  need  for  geologic 
information  on  the  seafloor  environment  in  these  high  priority  areas;  (4)  +$5.3 
million  to  bring  NAWQA  to  near  full  implementation.   NAWQA  is  the  first  truly 
National  assessment  of  the  quality  of  America's  waters  ever  to  be  undertaken. 
With  this  increase,  NAWQA  will:    prepare  reports  for  the  20  study  units  that  were 
started  in  1991;  resume  assessment  activities  for  the  five  study  units  that  were 
prematurely  terminated  in  1995;  begin  intensive  data  collection  activities  in  15 
study  units;  and  continue  national  synthesis  activities  for  nutrients,  pesticides, 
and  volatile  organic  compounds;  (5)  +$1.0  million  for  the  Washington 
Administrative  Service  Center,  operated  by  the  USGS  for  the  Department,  to 
allow  accelerated  implementation  of  electronic  commerce  throughout  the 
Department. 

A  decrease  of  $4.6  million  is  proposed  to  discontinue  funding  for  the  54  State 
and  Territorial  Water  Resources  Research  Institutes.  The  decrease  will  result  in 
elimination  of  financial  assistance  for  about  600  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students  and  200  research  projects.   About  one-third  of  the  55  institutes  receive 
all  or  most  of  their  funding  from  Federal  grants. 

MANAGEMENT  IMPROVEMENTS,  STREAMLINING,  AND  DOWNSIZING 

As  part  of  the  President's  Reinventing  Government  Initiative,  all  Federal 
agencies  are  reexamining  their  mission,  and  as  I  have  indicated,  we  are  not  an 
exception.   Additional  related  activities  include:   addressing  the  mission  based 
on  "customer"  input;  asking  whether  the  need  can  be  met  without  Federal 
involvement;  looking  for  ways  to  cut  costs  or  improve  performance  through 
competition;  and  ways  to  put  customers  first,  cut  red  tape,  and  empower 
employees.   We  are  participating  in  this  effort  and  want  to  keep  the 
Subcommittee  apprised  of  our  review.   We  are  streamlining  operations  and 
downsizing  our  organization,  and  concurrently  seeking  better  methods  for 
providing  the  earth  science  information  that  is  critical  to  people  all  across  the 
Nation.  The  USGS  has  traditionally  maintained  a  lean  management  and 
administrative  support  structure  to  assure  that  available  resources  are  provided 
to  directly  support  our  scientists.   Even  so,  we  have  continued  to  look  at  our 
programs  and  our  support  functions  to  eliminate  those  that  do  not  meet  a 
current  need.   Let  me  illustrate  with  some  examples:   since  FY  1993,  USGS  has 
eliminated  6  programs  for  a  total  savings  in  budget  authority  of  $10.5  million;  we 
have  reduced  the  funding  in  13  programs;  16  programs  have  been  refocused  to 
better  address  current  needs;  and  we  have  consolidated  14  programs  to  reduce 
overhead  and  make  them  more  effective  and  responsive  to  current  needs.  We 
ar^  also  looking  for  ways  to  improve  our  management. 
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Implementing  improvements  In  management,  communication,  and  Information 
sharing  and  outreach 

We  have  undertalten  a  major  study  of  our  method  for  distributing  USGS 
products  under  the  auspices  of  the  "National  Performance  Review",  and  we  are 
currently  in  the  process  of  implementing  many  of  the  recommendations  of  that 
review.  One  of  our  most  important  guiding  principles  is  to  increase  our 
responsiveness  to  our  customers,  and  this  distribution  system  is  a  major  focus 
in  that  area. 

Management  and  administrative  savings  and  improvements  have  been  ongoing 
for  some  time  in  USGS,  but  in  the  past  year,  major  changes  have  occurred 
including: 

»^         a  reduction  in  employment  of  1,130,  or  10.6  percent  since  January  of 
1994; 

»         a  42  percent  decrease  in  the  number  of  Senior  Executive  Service 
positions  within  the  Survey; 

»         implementation  of  a  reorganization  of  the  Director's  Office  that  was 
recommended  by  a  team  of  employees  brought  together  from  all  parts  of  the 
organization  and  all  areas  of  the  country  to  improve  bureau  management 
practices; 

»■         elimination  of  all  six  Assistant  Director  positions; 

»■  reduction  of  the  numbers  of  personnel  servicing  specialists  throughout 
the  Survey,  to  achieve,  and  in  fact  exceed,  the  targeted  ratio  of  1  personnelist 
for  100  employees  5  years  ahead  of  schedule; 

>  management  and  supervisory  positions  being  reviewed  throughout  the 
Survey,  and  at  least  one  level  of  management  being  completely  eliminated  in 
two  of  the  Survey's  program  divisions;  and 

•■         a  special  study  team  completing  options  for  consolidating  the 
Administrative  and  Information  Systems  Divisions  into  a  single  Support  Services 
organization. 

Additional  changes  will  be  made  as  reports  from  other  special  study  teams, 
appointed  to  address  specific  issues  are  provided.  We  also  have  in  place  a 
process  for  the  continuing  review  of  our  programs,  functions,  and  operations  to 
identify  and  evaluate  further  opportunities  to  effect  change  (e.g., 
commercialization,  privatization,  transfer,  elimination,  or  enhancement). 
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MAJOR  USGS  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Let  me  share  now  a  few  situations  where  the  USGS  in  the  past  has  played  a 
critical  role  in  responding  to  very  significant  National  problems.   I  will  also 
describe  some  future  scenarios  and  situations  in  which  the  USGS  will  clearly  be 
needed  to  address  National  concerns. 

Hazards 

The  USGS  has  a  particular  charge  to  help  the  Nation  understand,  prepare  for, 
and  respond  to  such  natural  disasters  as  earthquakes,  eruptions  from 
volcanoes,  landslides,  floods,  subsidence,  and  tsunamis  (ocean  tidal  waves). 
Our  ability  to  assist  the  U.S.  with  natural  disasters  comes  from  our  unique 
combination  of  earth  science  expertise.   All  of  the  different  organizational  units 
within  the  USGS  contribute  important  elements  to  the  Nation's  response  to 
potential  natural  disasters,  disasters  which  have  totaled  approximately  $50 
billion  per  year  for  the  past  few  years. 

National  map  coverage  is  vital  because  many  of  these  natural  disasters  can 
occur  anywhere  in  the  country.  When  natural  disasters  occur,  the  USGS  acts 
immediately  to  provide  maps  and  data  to  Federal,  State,  and  local  emergency 
response  organizations.   More  than  200,000  maps  and  digital  data  sets  were 
provided  to  aid  in  the  recovery  from  Hurricane  Andrew  alone.   Hundreds  of 
thousands  more  were  provided  in  the  wake  of  Hurricane  Hugo,  the  Northridge 
earthquake  and  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  California  floods.   In  the  case  of 
Hurricane  Andrew,  USGS  space  imagery  provided  a  basis  for  directing  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  (FEMA)  to  the  areas  of  greatest 
damage  first.  The  USGS  maintains  special  stocks  of  maps  and  geographic 
information,  as  well  as  special  response  teams  on  call  24  hours  a  day,  to  ensure 
that  vital  information  can  be  made  available  immediately.   Natural  hazards  occur 
unannounced  and  therefore  need  rapid  response.   USGS  expertise  and 
experience  that  is  used  to  minimize  and  mitigate  natural  hazards  cannot  be 
recreated  overnight. 

Earthquakes 

The  United  States  experiences  average  annual  earthquake  losses  of  about  $5 
billion.   On  January  17,  1994,  Southern  California  was  rocked  by  a  magnitude  6.7 
earthquake  centered  about  18  miles  northwest  of  downtown  Los  Angeles.   The 
California  earthquake  was  about  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  devastating  Kobe, 
Japan,  earthquake  that  occurred  on  January  17  this  year.   Although  the 
Northridge  earthquake  was  the  most  costly  in  California's  history,  killing  57  and 
causing  an  estimated  $30  billion  in  damage,  southern  California  losses  were 
significantly  less  than  the  about  $100  billion  and  more  than  5,100  deaths 
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suffered  in  the  Kobe  earthquake.  The  lower  losses  in  the  U.S.  came,  in  part, 
because  of  improved  earthquake  design  incorporating  knowledge  gained  from 
U.S.  Geological  Survey  earthquake  studies. 

The  USGS  contributed  directly  to  the  successful  performance  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Dam  during  the  Northridge  earthquake.  The  Los  Angeles  Dam  was  built 
to  replace  the  Lower  Van  Norman  Dam,  which  failed  during  the  1971  San 
Fernando  earthquake,  threatening  catastrophic  inundation  of  a  residential  area 
of  80,000  people.   The  replacement  dam  was  built  according  to  a  stringent 
seismic-design  based  on  USGS  analyses  of  earthquake  ground  shaking. 
Although  the  replacement  dam  was  subjected  to  earthquake  shaking  much 
greater  than  those  recorded  in  1971,  the  Los  Angeles  Dam  did  not  fail. 

The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  and  the  seismologica!  community  at  large  are 
extremely  concerned  that  other  potentially  damaging  earthquakes  will  occur  in 
Southern  California  in  the  near  future.   Indeed,  we  are  particularly  concerned 
about  the  possibility  of  large  earthquakes  on  the  southern  San  Andreas  fault 
near  San  Bernardino  and  Palm  Springs. 

About  one  month  ago,  on  February  3,  1995,  at  8:26  a.m.,  a  magnitude  5.4 
earthquake  occurred  near  Rock  Springs,  Wyoming.  The  seismic  waves  from 
this  event  were  picked  up  by  the  seismic  stations  of  the  USGS  national  seismic 
network  and  the  University  of  Utah.  These  signals  were  transmitted  to  the 
USGS  National  Earthquake  Information  Center  where  an  alert  message  was  sent 
to  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  dispatch  center  in  Omaha.  The  Union  Pacific 
stopped  24  trains  in  the  region  until  the  tracks  could  be  inspected  for  damage. 
There  are  two  notable  achievements  here.  The  technical  achievement  of 
recording,  transmitting,  analyzing,  and   broadcasting  earthquake  information, 
entirely  automatically.  Nationwide.   Secondly,  the  achievement  of  cooperation 
between  the  government  (USGS),  industry  (Union  Pacific),  and  academic  sectors 
(state  universities).   Working  together  we  are  creating  a  modern  and  reliable 
seismic  alert  system  that  works  efficiently  and  effectively  to  protect  human 
health  and  safety.   In  addition  to  carrying  passengers,  many  of  these  trains  carry 
hazardous  materials. 

Earthquakes  are  not  simply  a  California  problem.   Figure  1  shows  the 
earthquake  hazard  for  large  metropolitan  areas.  Three  magnitude  8  earthquakes 
occurred  near  New  Madrid,  Missouri,  in  1811  and  1812.   These  earthquakes 
devastated  much  of  the  Central  Mississippi  Valley  and  were  felt  throughout  the 
eastern  United  States.   A  future  strong  earthquake  in  this  area  would  cause 
extensive  ground  failure,  rupture  gas  pipelines,  heavily  damage  the  numerous 
older  buildings  in  the  region,  and  disrupt  natural  river  courses. 
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Potential  earthquakes  in  highly  urbanized  areas  demand  forward-looking  policy 
and  planning  decisions  based  on  sound  understanding  of  the  earthquake  threat. 
We  are  working  on  a  number  of  fronts,  from  preparing  special  newspaper 
inserts  in  earthquake-prone  areas  to  developing  training  for  civil  engineers  on  a 
National  basis.  As  time  passes  and  more  earthquakes  occur,  the  USGS  will  be 
needed  for  this  analysis.  We  feel  strongly  that  we  have  served  the  Nation  very, 
very  well  in  this  area. 

I  am  not  alone  in  holding  this  opinion.   Donald  Anderson,  seismologist  at  the 
California  Institute  of  Technology  and  former  President  of  the  American 
Geophysical  Union,  one  of  the  Nation's  most  prestigious  scientific  societies, 
recently  said  of  the  USGS: 

"They  tend  to  be  extraordinarily  good  in  their  science.  I  think  taxpayers 
are  getting  their  money's  worth  from  the  Survey,  and  I  wouldn't  say  that 
for  any  other  government  agency." 

Floods 

Flooding  is  one  of  the  most  destructive  and  costly  kinds  of  natural  disasters  in 
the  United  States.   For  example,  the  flood  of  1993  in  the  Upper  Mississippi  River 
Basin  caused  widespread  devastation.  The  human  and  economic  costs  were 
estimated  at  $18  billion.   Data  were  provided  continuously  to  the  National 
Weather  Service  and  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  were  the  foundation 
for  flood  forecasts  that  allowed  people  and  personal  property  to  be  evacuated 
from  areas  about  to  be  inundated.   During  the  Mississippi  floods,  USGS  field 
personnel  made  more  than  2,000  visits  to  streamgages  to  make  field 
measurements  and  to  verify  that  equipment  was  working  properly.   Many  of 
these  visits  were  during  the  middle  of  the  night  under  extreme  weather 
conditions. 

Again,  on  January  4,  1995,  heavy  rains  began  to  fall  throughout  much  of 
California.   For  the  next  10  days  the  rain  continued,  causing  significant  flooding 
in  many  parts  of  the  State.   But  from  the  time  the  rains  began,  data  on  the  rising 
flows  in  the  State's  rivers  and  streams  were  being  sent  to  the  National  Weather 
Service,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  many  State  and  local 
emergency-response  officials.   Information  from  some  300  USGS  streamgaging 
stations  throughout  California  was  used  by  these  agencies  to  alert  the  public,  to 
direct  dam-control  measures,  to  coordinate  evacuation  efforts,  and  to  assess 
damage. 

The  USGS  collects  streamflow  information  on  a  continuous  basis  at  more  than 
7,200  streamgages  Nationwide  (Figure  2).  Three  thousand  of  these  gages  form 
the  core  of  the  National  Flood  Forecasting  Network.  The  costs  of  operating  the 
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network  are  shared  by  more  than  600  agencies.   But  the  consistency  and 
credibility  is  maintained  through  standardized  USGS  instruments  and  operating 
procedures.  Without  this  network,  critical  streamflow  data  for  flood  warning  and 
many  other  vital  water  resources  needs  would  not  be  available. 

Without  the  long-standing  gaging  station  network  and  well-developed 
communications  systems,  accurate  forecasts  could  not  have  been  made  and 
loss  of  life  and  damage  to  property  would  have  been  far  greater  than  it  actually 
was.  The  USGS  met  the  unprecedented  demand  for  water  information  because 
we  could  mobilize  a  work  force  from  offices  throughout  the  country  trained  in 
standard  measurement  techniques  and  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  field 
equipment  in  the  flooded  areas.   Neither  individual  States  nor  the  private  sector 
have  the  capacity  to  provide  the  regional  and  National  perspective  needed  to 
deal  with  such  multi-State  hazards. 

I  would  also  like  to  emphasize  that  we  tapped  the  talents  of  more  than  our  own 
water  resources  experts.   In  response  to  the  flooding  of  1993,  the  White  House 
established  the  Scientific  Assessment  and  Strategy  Team  (SAST).  The  main 
objective  of  this  team  was  to  provide  scientific  advice  and  assistance  to  officials 
responsible  for  making  flood  recovery  decisions.   USGS  mappers  led  the  efforts 
to  build  a  database  that  contains  information  on  topography,  transportation 
network,  hydrography,  land  use,  levees,  historic  channelways,  precipitation,  soil 
types,  crop  payments,  disaster  payments,  and  biological  habitat.   Our  geologists 
and  hydrologists  worked  together  to  analyze  relationships  among  levee  breaks 
and  terrain,  effectiveness  of  various  land  treatments  for  flood-stage  reduction  in 
different  regions,  and  the  impact  of  levees  on  flooding.   No  other  organization 
that  I  am  aware  of,  has  the  ability  to  call  on  such  a  diverse  range  of  scientific 
talent  to  help  solve  a  National  problem  that  affects  multiple  States. 

One  application  of  this  study  resulted  in  the  relocation  of  the  town  of  Valmeyer, 
Illinois,  from  the  floodplain  to  the  uplands.   FEMA  reports  that  this  information 
saved  many  millions  of  dollars  in  the  current  rehabilitation  efforts  and  will  save 
millions  of  dollars  in  future  disaster  payments. 

Volcanoes 

USGS  expertise  in  volcano  monitoring,  internationally  regarded  as  arguably  the 
world's  best,  averted  enormous  losses  -  conservatively  valued  in  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  ~  at  The  United  States'  Clark  Air  Force  Base  in  the 
Philippines,  when  Mt.  Pinatubo  erupted  violently  in  June  1991.  As  the  volcano 
began  to  show  signs  of  increasing  restlessness,  USGS  and  Philippine  scientists 
moved  in  and  monitored  the  activity  and  were  able  to  issue  warnings  on  a  short 
term  basis  of  the  huge  explosive  eruption  to  come.  As  a  result  of  the  credibility 
of  the  USGS,  the  commanding  officer  was  persuaded  to  redeploy  18,000 
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American  military  personnel  and  dependents  from  Clark  Air  Base.   Military 
aircraft  and  other  property  also  were  moved  in  time  and  not  one  aircraft  was  lost 
in  that  eruption.   In  addition,  about  65,000  Philippine  citizens  were  also 
successfully  evacuated,  saving  many,  many  lives.   Decisive  action  by  the  USGS 
and  its  Philippine  colleagues  thus  spared  tens  of  thousands  of  lives  and  saved 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for  the  Nation. 

Airborne  ash  from  explosive  volcanic  eruptions  is  a  recurring  major  hazard  to 
jet  aircraft  in  the  busy  aviation  corridors  of  the  North  Pacific.   Ash  particles 
sucked  into  a  jet  turbine  melt  and  coat  the  turbine  with  a  thin  layer  of  glass, 
causing  the  engines  to  lose  power.   During  the  past  15  years,  80  commercial 
aircraft  have  been  damaged  by  inadvertently  flying  into  ash  clouds  that  had 
drifted  hundreds  of  miles  from  erupting  volcanoes.  On  December  15,  1989,  a 
Boeing  747  jumbo  jet  flew  through  volcanic  ash  erupted  from  Redoubt  volcano 
near  Anchorage,  Alaska,  lost  power  to  all  four  engines  on  approach  to 
Anchorage  International  Airport,  and  very  nearly  crashed  with  the  potential  for 
killing  all  on  board.   Engine  damage  in  that  incident  alone  cost  $80  million. 

After  the  Redoubt  eruptions,  the  USGS,  National  Weather  Service,  and  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  developed  new  procedures  for  rapid 
communication  of  eruption  information  for  commercial  and  military  aviation.  As 
a  result  of  timely  warnings  during  the  three  eruptions  of  Spurr  volcano  in  1992, 
planes  were  rerouted,  not  just  in  Alaska,  but  as  far  away  as  the  Northeastern 
United  States,  and  damaging  encounters  with  ash  were  prevented.   Likewise, 
when  a  volcano  in  Eastern  Russia  erupted  in  1994,  real-time  warnings  were  used 
to  successfully  divert  more  than  70  scheduled  flights  in  U.S.   controlled  air 
space  around  the  ash  cloud. 

The  United  States  has  about  60  active  volcanoes  that  have  the  potential  for 
catastrophic  eruptions.   Ultimately,  when  one  or  more  of  these  reawaken  -  for 
example,  Mt.  St.  Augustine  near  Anchorage,  Mt.  Rainier  near  Seattle,  Mt.  Hood 
near  Portland,  Mt.  Shasta  near  Redding,  or  Mauna  Loa  near  Hilo,  the  Nation  will 
need  USGS  expertise  and  experience. 

National  Security 

The  USGS  has  played  a  critical  role  in  the  Nation's  defense  since  World  War  II 
when  USGS  scientists  helped  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  identify  suitable 
invasion  sites,  candidate  airfields,  drinking  water  supplies  and  strategic 
resources.  As  recently  as  the  Gulf  War's  Operation  Desert  Storm,  similar 
information  was  provided  to  the  Department  of  Defense.   Image  maps  of  Iraq 
and  Kuwait  were  produced  from  civilian  satellite  data  showing  daily  changes  in 
fortifications  across  the  field  of  battle.   Large  volumes  of  prepared  image  and 
line  maps  were  printed  and  provided  to  the  Defense  Mapping  Agency  (DMA)  to 
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use  in  the  Middle  East.  We  also  worked  with  our  counterparts  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  provide  expertise  in  terrain  analysis  of  desert  environments. 

Today,  USGS  seismograph  networks  are  used  to  monitor  compliance  with 
international  nuclear  test  limitation  agreements.  The  USGS  assists  in  the 
evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  both  the  Nation's  conventional  and  nuclear 
arsenals,  as  well  as  the  safety  of  military  and  civilian  personnel  at  our  test  sites. 
We  also  provide  maps,  terrain  analyses,  and  digital  data  for  the  United  States 
and  other  areas  of  the  world.   Figure  3  shows  locations  around  the  globe  where 
USGS  is  currently  assisting  with  National  security. 

In  addition,  the  USGS  is  responsible  for  coordinating  and  approving  the  Federal 
civilian  agency  access  to  classified  information  from  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  intelligence  community  for  responding  to  natural  disasters.   Similar 
information  has  been  used  to  assist  the  Drug  Enforcement  Agency  in 
pinpointing  domestic  marijuana  growing  areas  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  detecting  drug  trafficking  operations  here  and  abroad. 

Resource  Use  and  Protection 

The  USGS  also  provides  the  Nation  with  the  information  it  needs  to  address 
some  of  the  most  pressing  quality  of  life  issues  we  face  today. 

Water  Quality 

Since  1972,  the  Nation  has  spent  more  than  $541  billion  on  water  pollution 
control,  nearly  all  of  it  on  the  "end-of-pipe"  controls  mandated  by  the  Clean 
Water  Act.  As  of  yet,  the  Nation  has  been  unable  to  answer  the  simple  question, 
"has  this  investment  paid  off?"  Through  a  National  Water  Quality  Assessment 
Program  (NAWQA),  designed  to  study  water  quality  in  representative  basins 
covering  more  tha4i  50  percent  of  the  Nation,  the  USGS  documents  the 
improvement  or  degradation  in  water  quality  with  time.  We  also  define  local  and 
regional  differences  in  water  quality,  explain  the  causes  of  any  observed 
changes  in  water  quality,  and  address  other  issues  of  national  concern,  such  as 
agricultural  contamination  of  the  Nation's  water  supplies. 

The  USGS  has  the  responsibility  and  unique  capability  to  provide  nationally 
consistent  water-quality  and  water  supply  information.   It  Is  the  only 
organization  with  the  scientific  resources  and  infrastructure  to  provide  credible 
information  on  water  quality  in  major  rivers  and  aquifers  (ground  water) 
throughout  the  U.S.   Only  rarely  do  our  water  resource  boundaries  match  our 
political  boundaries.   Every  State  has  a  need  for  this  Nationwide  perspective. 
As  Alfred  H.  Vang,  Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Council  on  Water  Policy  recently 
stated: 
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"Because  the  USGS  is  renowned  for  its  objective  and  independent 
scientific  work,  the  agency  is  particularly  valuable  in  interstate  water 
planning  and  management.   States  with  highly  contentious  interstate 
problems  have  grown  to  trust  and  rely  upon  USGS  data  analysis,  thereby 
avoiding  protracted  lawsuits  and  data  wars." 

Walter  R.  Lynn,  Chairman  of  the  Water  Resources  Planning  Council,  New  York 
State  Department  of  Environmental  Conservation,  concurred: 

"...we  do  not  believe  that  dispatching  the  work  of  this  premier 
organization  to  50  State  entities  or  to  privatize  its  activities  either  would 
be  more  effective  or  efficient.   Many  conflicts  over  water  resources  have 
interstate  aspects  and  having  a  single  credible  federal  agency  responsible 
for  water  data  is  vital  to  effective  conflict  resolution  and  much  more 
efficient  than  having  each  state  collect  water  information  of  its  own." 

Ground  Water  Protection 

The  water  data  we  provide  also  plays  an  important  role  in  helping  State  and 
local  water  agencies  determine  their  regulatory  approaches,  often  saving 
millions  of  dollars  in  the  process.   For  example,  during  the  mid-1 980's,  rumors 
circulated  that  ground  water  beneath  the  fertile  farmland  of  the  Midwest  might 
be  contaminated  by  herbicides.   Had  this  been  true,  extensive  monitoring  and  a 
ban  on  many  widely  used  agricultural  chemicals  would  have  been  necessary.   A 
recently  completed  USGS  assessment  of  water  from  shallow  wells  under  corn 
and  soybean  fields  across  12  Midwestern  States  indicated  that  the  amounts  of 
sampled  herbicides  in  drinking  water  did  not  exceed  the  EPA  maximum 
contaminant  levels.   Published  results  of  the  study  have  calmed  fears  and  will 
result  in  substantial  savings  in  monitoring  costs  for  State  agencies. 

Similar  studies  on  rivers  demonstrated  that,  in  many  Midwestern  States, 
herbicides  are  a  seasonal  problem  only.   As  a  result,  the  expensive  treatment  of 
water  supplies  and  costly  monitoring  for  these  contaminants  can  be  greatly 
reduced  for  8  months  of  the  year.   Conversely,  the  studies  show  that  herbicide 
concentrations  in  reservoirs  remain  relatively  high  throughout  the  year.   States 
such  as  Kansas  and  Nebraska  have  used  this  information  to  target  their  efforts 
to  control  herbicide  use  in  specific  high-risk  watersheds. 

Such  comprehensive  studies  require  long-term  regional  or  National  investment. 
States,  localities,  and  academia  generally  do  not  have  the  means  or  the  desire  to 
undertake  such  studies.   Equally  important,  studies  done  by  regulatory  agencies 
or  by  consultants  working  for  the  regulated  community  would  be  met  with 
skepticism.   Impartial  analyses  are  necessary  for  reasoned  approaches  to  water 
resources  development,  regulation,  and  protection. 
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Ground  Water  Remediation 

The  information  we  develop  also  has  uses  in  treating  waters  that  already  have 
been  contaminated.   Let  me  provide  another  example.   In  1975,  a  massive  leak 
from  a  military  fuel  storage  facility  in  Hanahan,  South  Carolina,  released  about 
80,000  gallons  of  kerosene-based  jet  fuel.   Immediate  and  extensive  recovery 
measures  managed  to  contain  the  spill,  but  could  not  prevent  fuel  from  soaking 
into  the  underlying  ground  water.  Soon,  ground  water  was  leaching  toxic 
chemicals  from  the  fuel-saturated  soils  and  carrying  them  toward  a  nearby 
residential  area.   Removing  the  contaminated  soils  was  technically  impractical, 
and  removing  contaminated  ground  water  did  not  address  the  source  of  the 
contaminants.   Studies  by  the  USGS  had  shown  that  microorganisms  naturally 
present  in  the  soils  were  actively  consuming  fuel-derived  toxic  compounds  and 
transforming  them  into  harmless  carbon  dioxide.   Furthermore,  these  studies 
had  shown  that  the  rate  of  these  transformations  could  be  greatly  increased  by 
the  addition  of  nutrients.   By  "stimulating"  the  natural  microbial  community 
through  nutrient  addition,  it  was  shown  that  the  residential  area  could  be 
protected  from  further  contamination.   Following  this  treatment,  no  detectable 
contaminants  were  found  ground  water  that  once  contained  more  than  5,000 
parts  per  billion  of  a  toxic  organic  compound. 

The  success  of  the  Hanahan,  South  Carolina  Project  was  no  accident.   It  was  the 
result  of  many  years  of  intensive  research  and  testing  by  many  USGS  scientists. 
Cleaning  up  existing  environmental  contamination  in  the  United  States  could 
cost  as  much  as  $1  trillion  dollars.   No  other  entity  has  the  geologic,  hydrologic, 
and  microbiological  skills  in  one  organization  to  provide  a  solution  to  this  very 
real  problem  in  such  a  unique  and  cost  effective  way.  We  have  a  very  active 
program  with  the  Department  of  Defense  working  on  such  clean  up  issues  at 
many  of  its  military  bases.  The  bioremediation  research  being  done  by  the 
USGS  has  resulted  in  literally  hundreds  of  requests  from  private  sector 
individuals  interested  in  transferring  this  technology  for  broader  use.  The  USGS 
can  continue  to  provide  the  seminal  research  needed  to  bring  technological 
improvements  for  use  by  the  private  sector,  as  the  Nation  cleans  up  its  past 
ground  water  contamination  problems. 

Fire  Damage  Assessment 

During  the  wildfire  season,  the  USGS  routinely  receives  signals  from  sensors 
onboard  the  Nation's  satellites  and  processes  these  data  to  determine 
vegetation  conditions  in  terms  of  relative  dryness  or  greenness.  Weekly 
updates  are  produced  by  the  USGS  showing  vegetation  conditions  for  the  entire 
U.S.  and  are  distributed  Nationally  over  computer  networks  to  Federal  and  State 
fire  management  agencies.  These  agencies  use  the  information  to  determine 
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local  fire  danger  conditions  and,  when  appropriate,  issue  safety  advisories  to 
the  public.   Current  conditions  are  measured  against  historically  normal 
conditions  to  forecast  the  degree  of  fire  danger  and  aid  in  the  allocation  of 
regional  fire  fighting  resources. 

Coastal  Erosion 

The  coastline  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  locally  eroding  at  astounding  rates, 
subsiding  in  river  deltas,  battered  by  recurring  hurricanes  and  tropical  storms. 
Nearly  80  percent  of  the  Gulf  coastline  is  under  attack.  The  coastline  of  some 
barrier  islands  has  been  retreating  as  rapidly  as  30  feet  per  year.   Louisiana 
loses  as  much  as  40  square  miles  of  land  every  year  to  coastal  erosion-an  area 
nearly  the  size  of  Washington,  D.C.   Much  of  the  coastline  is  of  extremely  low 
relief,  subject  to  flooding  that  recently  threatened  the  Netherlands.  The  USGS 
has  been  working  with  State  and  local  governments  along  the  Gulf  since  1986  to 
better  understand  the  processes  and  conditions  responsible  for  this  erosion  and 
to  advise  coastal  managers  and  engineers  in  the  defense  of  the  Nation's 
southern  coastline.   A  dynamic  plan  to  mitigate  coastal  land  loss  in  Louisiana, 
endorsed  by  Governor  Edwards  in  August  1994,  relies  heavily  on  many  of  the 
results  and  products  from  these  recent  studies. 

Oil,  Gas,  and  Mineral  Resources 

Our  American  economy  and  quality  of  life  are  dependent  on  abundantly 
available  and  reasonably  priced  energy  and  minerals.   As  we  approach  the 
threshold  of  the  twenty-first  century  our  Nation  faces  the  simultaneous 
challenges  of  an  expanding  appetite  for  energy  and  minerals,  a  growing 
dependence  on  imports,  and  an  increasing  demand  for  a  cleaner  environment. 
In  recent  years,  oil  imports  have  risen  rapidly  and  have  reached  an  all  time  high; 
we  now  import  significantly  more  oil  than  we  did  just  prior  to  the  "energy  crisis" 
of  the  early  1970's.   Much  of  our  imported  oil  and  mineral  resources  comes  from 
politically  unstable  regions  subject  to  supply  disruptions.   During  the  same 
period,  our  oil  production  has  declined  steadily. 

The  USGS  plays  a  pivotal  role  in  helping  the  Nation  face  energy  demands  by 
providing  objective,  non-advocacy  energy  and  minerals  resource  information 
that  is  equally  useful  to  policymakers,  land  managers,  energy  producers, 
environmentalists,  regulators,  utility  managers,  economists,  and  educators.  Just 
two  weeks  ago  we  released  our  new  five-year  assessment  of  the  Nation's 
remaining  oil  and  gas  resources,  which  provides  estimates  of  where  oil  and 
natural  gas  resources  remain  to  be  found,  and  in  what  quantities. 
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Information  Management 

The  knowledge  produced  by  USGS  programs  is  useful  in  a  wide  range  of 
applications.   We  are  working  closely  with  our  customers  to  ensure  that  our 
earth  science  information  meets  their  data  and  knowledge  needs.   Many  of  these 
information  applications  are  not  readily  visible  to  the  general  public,  but  they 
play  important  roles  in  shaping  the  Nation's  agenda. 

The  2000  Decennial  Census  -  A  Model  in  Partnership 

Seven  years  prior  to  the  1990  decennial  census  of  population,  USGS  began 
working  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  develop  a  computer-readable  data 
base  containing  extensive  information  about  the  Nation's  roads  and  streams. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Census  needed  this  information  to  automate  the  preparation 
of  more  than  250,000  individual  map  sheets  required  for  the  enumeration  of  the 
Census.   Because  the  information  was  computer-readable,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  also  used  the  information  to  automate  the  creation  and  packaging  of  the 
information  they  make  available  to  the  Nation.  The  resultant  information  is 
essential  to  the  apportionment  of  Congressional  districts  and  Federal  revenues 
and  is  used  extensively  in  government  and  private  sector  planning. 

Because  the  USGS  produced  this  basic  map  information  to  National  standards, 
Federal  and  State  agencies,  industry  and  the  general  public  also  were  able  to 
use  the  same  map  information  without  incurring  additional  costs.   As  a  result, 
the  Federal  Government  alone  avoided  costs  of  more  than  $25  million  to 
duplicate  this  widely-used  map  information.   The  0MB  estimates  that  Federal 
agencies  currently  spend  about  $4  billion  annually  on  the  collection, 
maintenance,  and  dissemination  of  geographic  data,  and  that  this  investment  is 
growing  by  10  percent  annually.  The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  estimates 
that  State  and  local  governments,  utilities  and  the  private  sector  are  investing 
perhaps  2  to  3  times  more  than  the  Federal  sector. 

The  USGS  is  working  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  update  map  information 
required  for  the  year  2000  Census.  As  in  the  previous  census,  USGS  will 
produce  this  information  so  that  it  can  be  used  by  thousands  of  organizations 
throughout  Government  and  industry.   Coordinating  Federal  and  State  mapping 
requirements  through  a  national  program  of  standards  and  cooperative 
endeavors  doesn't  cost  money,  it  saves  money. 
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CONCLUSION 

The  proposed  budget,  allows  USGS  to  meet  many  of  the  highest  priority  needs 
for  earth  science  information  today,  while  at  the  same  time,  planning  for  the 
information  needs  to  support  America's  future.   Let  me  conclude  my  remarks 
with  a  look  to  our  Nation's  future  and  my  perspective  on  why  the  USGS  is  both 
vital  to,  and  must  be  a  part  of,  that  future.  To  begin  with,  we  are  faced  with 
steady  grovrth  in  our  population.   With  this  population  increase  comes 
increasing  demands  on,  and  competition  for,  resources,  most  likely  with 
escalating,  contentious  debates  over  the  best  use  of  these  resources.  A  factual 
basis  for  these  discussions  from  the  USGS  would  lead  to  far  more  rational 
decisions.   Unbiased  scientific  information  is  especially  important  when  the 
Nation  faces  important  and  controversial  decisions. 

In  addition,  this  growing  population  will  be  increasingly  concentrated  in  major 
metropolitan  areas.   As  we  saw  in  the  recent  earthquake  in  Kobe,  Japan,  even  a 
moderate  earthquake  close  to  a  city  can  have  a  devastating  impact  on 
metropolitan  areas  and  heavily  impact  the  National  economy.   Floods  and 
volcanic  eruptions  can  have  a  similar  impact.   However,  these  natural  hazards 
do  not  need  to  result  in  disasters  if  we  adopt  wise  land-use  and  building  codes 
and  practices.  The  USGS  provides  solid  underpinning  for  such  practices. 

Finally,  let  me  observe  that  the  USGS  has  served  Americans  through  the  latter 
part  of  the  agricultural  age  and  through  the  industrial  age  with  expert  knowledge 
of  our  Nation's  land  and  mineral  resources.   Now  we  are  leading  the  way  on 
behalf  of  the  Earth  sciences  into  the  information  age.  We  have  evolved 
significantly  as  the  needs  of  the  country  have  evolved,  and  we  stand  ready  to 
serve  your  future  needs  with  great  enthusiasm  and  imagination. 

As  Director  of  the  USGS,  I  recognize  that  my  views  on  the  Survey's  value  and 
Importance  could  be  viewed  as  something  less  than  impartial,  so,  let  me 
conclude  with  a  recent  observation  by  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers' 
President,  Stafford  E.  Thorton: 

"Virtually  every  business  day  in  this  country  consulting  engineers  in  the 
private  sector,  in  addition  to  engineers  working  at  all  levels  of 
government,  rely  on  the  unbiased  and  objective  scientific  information  and 
data  provided  by  this  world  class  agency." 

To  paraphrase  Secretary  Babbitt's  remarks  on  February  6,  1995,  at  the  press 
briefing  on  the  Department  of  the  Interior's  FY  1996  budget,  eliminating  a 
science  agency,  such  as  the  USGS,  is  like  pulling  an  emergency  alarm  off  the 
wall:   the  earthquakes,  volcanoes,  floods,  fires,  and  landslides  won't  stop,  but 
our  ability  as  a  Nation  to  anticipate  their  occurrence  and  deal  swiftly  and 
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effectively  with  them  will  be  seriously  eroded.  The  scientific  expertise  and 
technical  Infrastructure  of  the  USGS  is  a  national  investment  built  over  many 
decades.  To  discover  one  day  in  the  wreckage  of  the  next  natural  disaster  that 
we  made  a  mistake  about  not  maintaining  our  investment  will  be  too  late  for  the 
lives  and  property  lost.  And  such  capacity  is  not  rebuilt  overnight. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  this  opportunity  to  make  these  remarks.   I  would 
like  to  submit  this  written  statement  for  the  record,  and  I  would  be  most  pleased 
to  answer  any  questions  that  you  and  other  members  of  this  committee  might 
have. 
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GORDON  P.  EATON 

Director 

U.S.  Geological  Survey 

Reston,  Virginia 


On  March  14,  1994,  Dr.  Gordon  P.  Eaton  became  the  12th  Director  of  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey,  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

From  October  1990  to  March  1994,  he  served  as  the  Director  of  Lamont-Doherty  Earth 
Observatory  of  Columbia  University  in  Palisades,  N.Y.   From  1986  to  1990,  Dr.  Eaton  was 
President  of  the  Iowa  State  University  in  Ames,  Iowa.    From  1983  to  1986,  he  sen/ed  as 
Provost  and  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs,  Texas  A&M  University.   From  1981  to  1983, 
he  was  Dean,  College  of  Geosciences,  Texas  A&M  University.   From  1967  to  1981,  Dr.  Eaton 
held  various  positions  with  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  including  Associate  Chief  Geologist, 
Reston,  Va.;  Scientist-in-Charge,  Hawaiian  Volcano  Observatory,  Hawaii  National  Park, 
Hawaii;  Project  Chief,  Geothermal  Geophysics,  Branch  of  Theoretical  and  Applied 
Geophysics,  Denver,  Colo.;  Deputy  Chief,  Office  of  Geochemistry  and  Geophysics, 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  Reston,  Va.;  and  Project  Chief,  Southwestern  Geophysics  Project, 
Regional  Geophysics  Branch,  Denver,  Colo. 

Dr.  Eaton  graduated  from  Wesleyan  University  with  High  Honors  and  High  Distinction  with  a 
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Opening  Remarks 

Dr.  Eaton.  All  right,  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  We're  pleased  to 
be  here  this  morning  to  discuss  the  Fiscal  Year  1996  budget,  but 
I'm  also  eager  to  introduce  you  to  the  new,  slimmer  USGS.  You've 
known  us  for  a  long  time.  Our  configuration  is  rather  different 
today  than  it  was  just  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  might  tell  you  that  even  before  I  ever  came  to  this 
place,  I  was  ordering  maps  from  USGS  because  I  did  a  lot  of  real 
estate  work  as  a  small  town  lawyer  and  I  am  somebody  that  likes 
maps.  So  I  was  familiar  with  USGS  prior  to  my  incarnation  as  a 
Member  of  the  Congress. 

Dr.  Eaton.  That's  actually  probably  our  best  known  product  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  people  that  know  us  for  a  product. 

Mr.  Regula.  I'm  sure  that's  true. 

Dr.  Eaton.  Well,  let  me  tell  you  that  we've  been  working  hard 
over  the  last  year  to  streamline  our  operations  and  staff,  and  I 
think  we've  had  some  notable  successes,  but  we've  also  been  work- 
ing hard  to  reduce  the  huge  indirect  tax  that  every  citizen  must 
pay  to  repair  and  rebuild  after  this  Nation's  repeated  natural  dis- 
asters. 

NATURAL  DISASTERS 

If  you  look  at  the  cost  of  natural  disasters  in  the  United  States 
from  the  standpoint  of  disaster  tax — that  is  to  say,  a  cost  burden 
from  earthquakes,  floods,  droughts,  landslides,  wildfires,  and  other 
such  natural  events — ^this  country  is  now  spending  $55  billion  a 
year  on  an  annuaHzed  basis. 

Mr.  Regula.  On  disasters? 

Dr.  Eaton.  On  disasters.  And  the  Geological  Survey  is  heavily 
involved  in  trying  to  reduce  that  tax,  even  as  it  threatens  to  climb 
higher  because  more  and  more  people  are  moving  toward  the  coast 
and  toward  disaster-prone  areas. 

Mr.  Regula.  Are  you  saying — that  the  USGS  develops  the  infor- 
mation base  that  allows  people  to  anticipate  disasters? 

Dr.  Eaton.  Right. 

Mr.  Regula.  Anticipate  and  thereby  prevent  them? 

Dr.  Eaton.  We  estimate  levels  of  risk.  We  provide  information 
that  land  use  planners  and  other  State  and  local  officials  can  uti- 
lize in  setting  up  disaster  preparedness  plans,  for  responding  to 
disasters,  and  communications  systems.  All  of  that  is  part  of  the 
key  role  that  we  play  in  areas  like  earthquakes  and  volcanic  erup- 
tions, landslides,  floods,  and  wildfires  across  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  was  on  the  disaster  task  force  appointed  by  the 
Speaker.  We  completed  our  report  in  1995.  Did  you  happen  to  get 
a  copy  of  that?  And,  if  not,  you  should  because  a  number  of  our  rec- 
ommendations tied  into  preventive  type  of  actions,  such  as  zoning, 
early  alerts,  to,  in  effect,  make  communities  and  people  more  re- 
sponsible for  what  happens  to  them  because  this  cost  of  disasters 
is  becoming  a  real  problem  for  the  Federal  Government. 

Dr.  Eaton.  It's  growing  every  year. 

Mr.  Regula.  And  we're  saying  in  our  report  that  we  should  try 
to  prevent  this  as  much  as  possible? 
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Dr.  Eaton.  Well,  a  lot  of  what  we  do  helps  do  just  that.  Let  me 
ask  our  Acting  Chief  Geologist — have  you  seen  a  copy  of  this  re- 
port, John? 

Dr.  FiLSON.  No,  I  haven't. 

Dr.  Eaton.  Okay,  we  do  need  to  acquire  it. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  call  Bill  Emerson  or  Richard  Durbin.  They 
were  co-chairmen  of  the  task  force. 

Dr.  Eaton.  All  right. 

Mr.  Regula.  I'm  sure  either  one  of  them,  either  of  their  offices 
can  get  you  a  copy,  and  you  might  want  to  key  in  on  ways  in  which 
your  agency  could  play  a  role.  We  haven't  pushed  forward  to  imple- 
ment the  report,  but  the  knowledge  that's  necessary  for  preventive 
programs  has  to  substantially  come  from  the  information  base  that 
you  have. 

Dr.  Eaton.  I  think  that's  true,  and  at  the  same  time  we  work 
very  closely  with  the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency, 
which  is,  of  course,  now  leaning  heavily  in  the  direction  of  mitiga- 
tion. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  might  add  one  more  footnote.  I  just  got  a  book 
from  the  National  Geographic  on  buildings — great  construction 
projects.  They  have  the  Great  Wall  of  China  in  there  and  they  have 
the  New  York  Towers  and  they  have  the  Golden  Gate.  It's  a  fas- 
cinating book,  and  they  have  a  section  on  earthquakes  and  how 
building  materials  have  changed  and  ideas  on  construction  have 
changed.  Which  leads  me  to  the  question:  do  you,  as  part  of  your 
research  on  disaster  impacts,  go  into  construction  techniques  to 
mitigate  the  damage  in  the  event  of  an  earthquake? 

Dr.  Eaton.  No,  we  don't  do  that,  but  we  do  provide  the  basic  in- 
formation they  need  in  order  to  redesign  and  retrofit  and  design 
better 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  so  you  do  develop  the  necessary  information 
base? 

Dr.  Eaton.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Regula.  Information  the  construction  industry  could  use  as 
they  try  to  anticipate  techniques  that  would  improve  materials, 
buildup,  etc? 

Dr.  Eaton.  They  depend  very  heavily  on  the  information  we  pro- 
vide, which  largely  relates  in  this  particular  case  to  the  way  in 
which  the  ground  shakes,  the  level  of  violence  of  the  shaking,  and 
the  modes  of  shaking. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  I  got  off  on  a  tangent  there,  but  I  think  this 
whole  disaster  question  is  a  high  priority  item,  as  we  in  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  have  had  to  try  to  come  up  with  money  to  pay 
for  disaster  relief. 

RESPONSE  TO  FLOODS 

Dr.  Eaton.  Well,  I  plan  to  run  through  here  some  examples  that 
I  think  will  relate  directly  to  what  you've  said.  We've  long  been  ac- 
tive in  responding  to  the  natural  disasters  and  to  help  mitigate 
earthquakes,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  dramatic  form,  but  also 
landslides  and  floods,  another  equally  dramatic  form  of  disaster. 
We've  been  very  busy  in  the  area  of  floods,  since  1993  in  the  upper 
Midwest  along  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  major  tributaries,  and, 
more  recently,  in  the  State  of  California,  last  year  in  July  in  the 
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State  of  Georgia,  a  few  months  ago  in  the  State  of  Texas.  Floods 
don't  respect  any  part  of  the  country  in  terms  of  where  they  occur, 
and  we  have  people  on  the  ground  during  periods  of  flooding  that 
provide  the  information  that  leads  to  the  Weather  Service  being 
able  to  predict  flood  crests  and  flood  stages. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  when  I  hear  someone  say  that  the  100-year  po- 
tential here  would  be  thus  and  so,  that's  information  that  comes 
from  your  agency? 

Dr.  Eaton.  Yes,  it  does.  It  does,  indeed.  And  because  we've  been 
doing  this  for  a  very  long  time,  and  it's  important  to  have  a  long 
baseline  of  measurement  of  the  flow  of  streams  and  rivers,  you  can 
begin  to  identify  something  like  the  100-year  flood. 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  work  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers? 

Dr.  Eaton.  Yes,  we  do,  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  with  a  host  of  State  agencies. 

Mr.  Regula.  You  try  to  avoid  duplicating,  I  assume,  the  work 
that  these  various  agencies  do? 

Dr.  Eaton.  I  think  we  complement  each  other  here.  We  have  a 
presence  on  all  of  the  Nation's  rivers  and  all  of  its  major  streams. 
Whereas  both  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion tend  to  have  a  more  limited  presence  and  usually  their  in- 
volvement is  in  the  construction  and  management  of  structures, 
levee  systems,  dams,  reservoirs,  and  so  forth,  the  Corps  directly  de- 
pends on  us  for  much  of  the  information  that  they  use  and,  in  fact, 
among  the  $300  million  we  receive  each  year  in  reimbursements 
for  work  we  do  for  a  host  of  other  agencies,  we  undertake  projects 
that  amount  to  about  $25  million  for  the  Corps  alone. 

Mr.  Regula.  And  when  you  provide  services  to  other  agencies  of 
Government,  you  get  compensated  from  their  budgets. 

Dr.  Eaton.  We  do  in  some  cases;  in  other  cases,  because  of  our 
authorization,  we're  expected  to  provide  the  information.  So  it's  a 
little  of  each. 

reimbursements  for  services/products 

Mr.  Regula.  I  guess  it  would  be  appropriate  at  this  point  to  ask, 
of  your  total  budget,  what  part  is  generated  from  the  sale  of  serv- 
ices, both  to  Government  and  to  the  private  sector? 

Dr.  Eaton.  Approximately  one-third,  a  little  bit  more  than  one- 
third.  Out  of  a  total  operating  budget  of  around  $890  million,  $300 
million  comes  from  other  sources. 

Mr.  Regula.  Very  interesting. 

Dr.  Eaton.  The  total  number  of  sources  exceeds  1,100  when  you 
include  State  governments  and  local  governments,  where  we  work 
very  closely  with  all  of  them  in  the  area  of  water  quality  and  quan- 
tity. 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  have  any  constraints  by  statute  on  how 
much  you  can  charge  for  either  services  and/or  materials  that  you 
provide? 

Dr.  Eaton.  Services  are  negotiated 

Mr.  Regula.  All  right. 

Dr.  Eaton  [continuing!.  And  on  an  ad  hoc  individual  relationship 
basis.  When  you  talk  about  products,  particularly  maps  and  re- 
ports, we  are,  in  fact,  constrained  by  0MB  Circular  A- 130,  which 
says — and  here  I'd  like  to  read  you  precise  wording  because  this  is 
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a  topic  that  became  one  of  great  interest  to  me  when  I  became  Di- 
rector last  year.  I  thought  that  perhaps  we  could  help  ourselves  a 
little  bit  if  we  more  aggressively  priced  our  products. 

Mr.  Regula.  Right. 

Dr.  Eaton.  But  Circular  A- 130  says,  "Agencies  shall  set  user 
charges  for  information  dissemination  products  at  a  level  sufficient 
to  recover  the  cost  of  dissemination,  but  no  higher.  They  shall  ex- 
clude from  calculation  of  the  charges  costs  associated  with  the 
original  collection  and  processing  of  the  information." 

And  then  as  we  pursued  this  a  little  bit  further,  because  of  my 
interest  in  this,  we've  discovered  that  in  H.R.  830,  which  was 
passed  by  the  House  just  a  little  more  than  a  week  ago,  this  same 
thought  appears,  and  in  Senate  244,  that  was  approved  on  Feb- 
ruary 14— — 

Mr.  Regula.  Excuse  me.  How  does  it  appear  in  H.R.  830?  Is  it 
an  additional  constraint? 

Dr.  Eaton.  A  similar  statement  that  says — ^yes,  it  says,  effec- 
tively, the  same  thing  that  A- 130  says.  So  we  are  fairly  sharply 
constrained  in  this  regard  to  not  make  more  money  than  the  cost 
of  printing  and  dissemination  of  materials. 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes,  but  don't  you  sell  to  the  private  sector? 

Dr.  Eaton.  Yes,  we  do. 

Mr.  Regula.  Does  the  private  sector,  in  turn,  resell  USGS  prod- 
ucts? 

Dr.  Eaton.  Yes,  and  they  resell  at  prices  higher  than  those  that 
we  charge.  They're  free  to  set 

Mr.  Regula.  For  substantially  higher  prices? 

Dr.  Eaton  [continuing].  As  high  as  the  market  will  bear,  and  I 
would  say  in  the  last  decade  and  a  half  almost  all  of  the  Geological 
Survey  maps  that  I  have  purchased  as  a  private  citizen,  not  being 
associated  with  the  organization,  I've  paid  as  much  as  $4.50  or  $5 
for  some  of  these  maps  that  we  charge  $1.25  for  acquisition. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  logic  would  dictate 
that  you'd  be  able  to  negotiate  at  least  on  private  sales.  I  can  un- 
derstand maybe  where,  like  I  used  to,  the  public  orders  directly 
from  the  USGS.  What  the  consumer  pays  should  cover  your  costs, 
but  if  you're  selling  to  a  private  sector  entity  that's  going  to  resell 
at  a  substantial  profit,  you  should  be  able  to  negotiate  your  price. 

Dr.  Eaton.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Yates.  How  are  you  this  morning. 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  something  we  need  to  look  into.  We 
have  undertaken  an  investigation  of  costs  and  prices  during  FY 
1994,  and  it  does  appear  that  we're  about  $4.7  million  short  in  re- 
covering the  costs  associated  with  the  dissemination  of  our  infor- 
mation. So  we've  seated  a  committee  to  look  at  this  issue,  and  I 
think  we'll  move  aggressively  to  it. 

To  go  back  to  the  area  of  services 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes,  I  ought  to  let  you  finish  your  statement. 

Dr.  Eaton.  Yes,  okay.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Regula.  I've  been  acting  like  the  former  chairman.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  Yates.  The  witnesses  generally  arouse  our  curiosity. 

Mr.  Regula.  They  certainly  do. 

Dr.  Eaton.  With  respect  to  services.  States  represent  one  very 
important  sector,  because  that  group  of  cooperators  amounts  to  a 
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significant  amount  of  cooperative  funding.  Our  relationship  with 
the  50  States  that  we  serve  in  the  area  of  water  resource  investiga- 
tions, that  service  is  provided  on  a  50/50  matching  basis,  and  our 
ability  to  work  at  that  50/50  level  is  statutory.  In  other  cases, 
working  with  other  Federal  agencies,  the  rates  for  projects  are  ne- 
gotiated. 

ELIMINATION  OF  U.S.  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY 

Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes? 

Mr.  Yates.  Has  the  witness  testified  as  yet  as  to  how  he  faces 
doomsday  as  to  why  those  who  want  to  abolish  the  USGS  are  to- 
tally wrong?  I  imagine  he's  on  the  opposite  side  of  that.  [Laughter.] 

I  don't  know  whether  he  is.  But  if  he's  on  the  opposite  side  of 
that,  I'm  with  him.  Has  he  testified  to  that? 

Mr.  Regula.  No,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Dr.  Eaton.  No,  we  haven't  come  to  that,  but [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Regula.  He's  aroused  my  curiosity  and  we  were  into  some 
dialog  here.  I've  interrupted  his  testimony. 

Dr.  Eaton.  We  do  have  a  rather 

Mr.  Regula.  We'll  let  you  finish  here. 

Dr.  Eaton.  All  right,  fine. 

Mr.  Regula.  And  then  we'll  yield  to 

Mr.  Yates.  I  assume  his  arguments,  therefore,  rest  on  the  as- 
sumption that  he's  going  to  continue  next  year? 

Dr.  Eaton.  Yes,  they  do,  indeed. 

Mr.  Yates.  Okay.  [Laughter.] 

Dr.  Eaton.  And  once  I've  finished  the  oral  testimony,  it's  impor- 
tant that  you  know,  Mr.  Yates,  that,  in  fact,  we  address  that  at 
some  length  in  the  longer  written  testimony 

Mr.  Yates.  Oh,  I  see. 

Dr.  Eaton  [continuing].  That  the  chairman  has  graciously  al- 
lowed us  to  offer  for  the  record.  So  we'll  touch  on  that. 

NATURAL  DISASTER  RESPONSE — EARTHQUAKES 

Let  me  just  talk  about  some  of  these  hazards  to  give  you  some 
notion  of  our  involvement.  As  both  of  you  know,  we  had  a  major 
earthquake  just  a  little  over  a  year  ago  in  the  Los  Angeles  area. 
It's  generally  known  as  the  Northridge  earthquake.  But  the  mag- 
nitude of  that  earthquake  was  very,  very  close  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  earthquake  that  took  place  one  year  later,  just  two  months  ago, 
in  Kobe,  Japan.  Losses  in  the  Los  Angeles  earthquake  to  property 
and  infrastructure  have  been  calculated  to  approach  $30  billion  at 
this  point,  and  the  loss  of  life  totalled  57  people  killed  in  that 
event.  You  take  the  same  magnitude  earthquake  in  Kobe,  Japan; 
about  5,100  deaths  resulted  there  and  more  than  a  $100  billion 
cost  in  terms  of  damage  to  real  property  and  infrastructure.  And 
the  lower  losses  in  the  United  States  relate  directly  to  the  issue 
that  you  and  I  were  discussing  a  minute  ago,  Mr.  Chairman,  im- 
proved building  design  that  was  based  directly  on  knowledge  that 
was  gained  from  our  earthquake  studies. 

More  recently,  just  last  month,  on  February  3,  a  magnitude  5.5 
earthquake  occurred  near  Rock  Springs,  Wyoming,  not  an  area 
most  of  us  normally  think  of  as  being  earthquake-prone,  but  we  im- 
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mediately  detected  this  earthquake  on  our  seismic  network.  In  fact, 
I  was  present  at  a  meeting  in  our  conference  room  out  in  Reston 
when  two  members  of  my  staff  had  beepers  go  off  on  their  belts  as 
a  result  of  this  particular  earthquake.  The  information  went  di- 
rectly to  our  National  Earthquake  Information  Center  in  Golden, 
Colorado,  and  then  was  immediately  transmitted  to  the  Union  Pa- 
cific Railroad  Dispatch  Center  in  Omaha,  Nebraska.  They  stopped 
24  trains  dead  in  their  tracks  while  they  went  out  and  inspected 
rights  of  way,  cuts,  fills,  damage  to  rails,  and  thereby  saved  some 
bad — or  the  potential  for  some  bad  wrecks. 

But  we  also  serve  in  other  ways  during  disasters.  We  provide 
basic  maps  that  are  vital  to  response  teams  in  any  emergency.  For 
example,  we  provided  more  than  200,000  maps  and  digital 
databases  to  aid  in  the  recovery  from  Hurricane  Andrew  alone  in 
south  Florida.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  maps  were  distributed  in 
the  wake  of  Hurricane  Hugo,  in  the  wake  of  the  Northridge  earth- 
quake of  last  year,  and  the  Mississippi  Valley  floods,  as  well  as  the 
most  recent  California  floods,  and  we  did  the  same  thing  for  civil 
authorities  in  the  case  of  the  Los  Angeles  riots  of  several  years  ago. 
Basic  maps,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  vital  in  the  response 
to  any  major  event  that's  distributed  across  the  geography. 

VOLCANOES 

One  of  the  facts  that  many  Americans  don't  appreciate  is  that  we 
have  60  active  volcanoes  in  our  Nation,  all  of  them  having  a  poten- 
tial for  catastrophic  eruption. 

Mr.  Yates.  All  in  Hawaii? 

Dr.  Eaton.  There  are  three  active  volcanoes  in  Hawaii.  There  are 
more  than  a  dozen  in  the  Pacific  Northwest — northern  California, 
Oregon,  and  Washington.  That's  where  Mount  Saint  Helen's  is,  of 
course. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  know,  but  I  didn't  know  that 

Dr.  Eaton.  Then  in  Alaska 

Mr.  Yates.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  "active"  in  that 
sense?  We  don't  see  smoke  coming  out  of  them  or  we  don't  hear 
rumblings,  do  we? 

Dr.  Eaton.  No,  an  active — there  probably  is  a  formal  definition 
of  an  active  volcano. 

Dr.  Eaton.  This  is  our  Chief  Geologist.  John,  would  you  come  to 
the  table  here  to  respond  to  this  question? 

Dr.  FiLSON.  John  Filson,  the  Acting  Chief  Geologist. 

Usually,  the  term  "active"  means  that  there  has  been  some  erup- 
tive activity  within  the  last  10,000  years. 

Mr.  Yates.  In  the  last  10,000  years?  [Laughter.] 

I  feel  old,  but  not  that  old.  [Laughter.] 

Dr.  Eaton.  One  of  the  things  that  I  think  we've  distributed  to 
the  members  from  the  Pacific  Northwest — Mr.  Bunn  and  Mr.  Dicks 
and  Mr.  Nethercutt — on  this  committee  is  a  list  of  the  active  volca- 
noes in  their  area,  and  there's  a  time  chart  that  shows  the  activity, 
including  those  that  have  been  active  in  the  last  200  years,  which 
is  a  much  shorter  time  scale.  But  volcanoes  have  very  long  lives 
that  run  to  several  millions  of  years,  and  just  because  there  hasn't 
been  an  eruption  in  historic  time  doesn't  mean  that  the  volcano  is 
not  active.  In  fact,  one  of  our  biggest  worries  now  in  the  Cascades 
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is  Mt.  Rainier  because  it  sits  in  a  position  where  it  can  readily 
threaten  Tacoma,  Washington,  and  the  south  end  of  Puget  Sound 
and  other  communities  like  Puyallup,  Washington.  The  reason  I 
say  that  is  that  we  have  done  geologic  mapping  in  this  area  that 
shows  that  very  young  debris  flows  from  Mt.  Rainier  have,  in  fact, 
made  it  all  the  way  into  Puget  Sound  and  gone  right  through  the 
centers  of  some  of  these  communities  or  where  they  are  now. 

NORTHRIDGE  EARTHQUAKE 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  did  Northridge  end  the  threat  for  southern 
California? 

Dr.  Eaton.  No,  not  at  all.  In  fact,  our  concern  at  the  present 
time  is  that  the  threat  to  southern  California  has  grown  in  terms 
of  the  probability  and  the  time  scale  in  which  other  major  events 
may  take  place,  and  that's  borne  out  in  large  part  by  the  fact  that 
since  1935  there's  been  a  crescendo  in  the  frequency  of  major 
earthquakes,  and  that's  been  particularly  true  in  the  last  20  years, 
since  the  San  Fernando  Valley  earthquake. 

Mr.  Yates,  let  me  pass  you  this  diagram  that  on  the  lower  left 
there  shows  the  active  volcanoes  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

earthquakes  and  volcanoes 

Mr.  Yates.  May  I  ask  him  a  question,  Mr.  Chairman? 

How  do  you  know  whether  the  plates  are  rubbing  against  each 
other? 

Dr.  Eaton.  Well,  there  are  a  number  of  ways  of  determining 
that,  but  one  of  the  things  that — of  course,  is  the  occurrence  of 
earthquakes  and  the  activity  of  volcanoes  tells  you  that  there  is  rel- 
ative plate  motion,  one  plate  relative  to  the  other. 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  is  there  a  distinction  between  volcano  action 
and  earthquake  action? 

Dr.  Eaton.  Yes,  the  kinds  of  volcanoes  we're  talking  about  here 
that  are  a  threat  to  the  U.S.,  those  in  Alaska,  British  Columbia, 
and  the  Pacific  Northwest,  are  the  result  of  one  crustal  or 
lithospheric  plate  diving  beneath  another  followed  by  melting  of 
rock  taking  place,  as  this  cold  plate  is  thrust  down  into  the  hot  in- 
terior, and  the  molten  rock  then  rises  to  the  surface  to  fuel  the  vol- 
cano. 

Earthquakes  take  place  on  that  same  kind  of  fault,  but  they  also 
take  place  on  other  kinds  of  faults.  The  San  Andreas  Fault  is  one 
that  generates  earthquakes  from  the  movement  of  one  plate  hori- 
zontally relative  to  the  other. 

Mr.  Yates.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  plates  moving  there 
now? 

Dr.  Eaton.  Yes,  they're  all  in  motion  now,  off  the  coast  of  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon,  as  well  as  in  California. 

Mr.  Yates.  If  they're  in  motion,  is  that  a  danger? 

Dr.  Eaton.  Yes,  it  poses  a  very  definite  risk  without  question. 

Mr.  Yates.  Do  your  skills  allow  you  to  measure  the  imminence 
of  the  danger? 

Dr.  Eaton.  They  allow  us  to  see  strain  building  up.  It's  the  sud- 
den instantaneous  release  of  accumulated  elastic  strain  that  gen- 
erates the  energy  released  in  an  earthquake.  So  when  we  see  an 
area  along  the  San  Andreas  Fault  in  which  there  has  not  been  an 
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earthquake  for  some  long  period  of  time,  we  know  that  that  gap  in 
activity  is  an  area  of  prime  opportunity  for  a  major  earthquake  to 
occur. 

Mr.  Yates.  All  right.  Now,  which  other  agency  does  the  kind  of 
work  that  you  are  doing  in  setting  off  the  alarms  on  the  possibili- 
ties of  earthquakes? 

Dr.  Eaton.  USGS  is  the  principal  agency. 

Mr.  Yates.  You  are  the  principal  agency?  Now,  what  if  I 

Dr.  Eaton.  At  the  Federal  level.  Excuse  me. 

THE  U.S.  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  NATIONAL  MISSION 

Mr.  Yates.  I  was  just  going  to  say — suppose  by  some  unwisdom 
of  Congress  you  were  disassociated  from  most  of  your  duties  and 
extinguished  like  a  dead  volcano;  who  would  do  your  work? 

Dr.  Eaton.  I  think  much  of  it  would  not  get  done.  In  the  case 
of  the  State  of  California,  the  State  would  be  forced  to  have  to  as- 
sume some  of  what  we  do.  The/d  probably  work 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  is  it  conceivable  that  a  block  grant  from  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  State  of  California  could  pick  up  that 
work,  and  so  there  is  no  need  for  you? 

Dr.  Eaton.  No.  That's  not  true.  I'd  like  to  call  up  a  board  that 
shows  other  areas  of  earthquake  risk.  One  of  the  assumptions  that 
a  lot  of  Americans  make  is  that  California  is  the  only  place  in  the 
United  States  that  major  earthquakes  can  occur  and  have  occurred. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Dr.  Eaton.  Shown  here  in  yellow,  orange,  and  red  are  the  areas 
in  the  United  States  in  which  there's  some  degree  of  earthquake 
risk — red  being  highest,  orange  being  moderate,  and  yellow  being 
somewhat  less.  The  white  areas  are  essentially  free  and  clear  of  the 
probable  occurrence  of  earthquakes.  But  you'll  note  the  distribution 
of  the  red.  It's  not  only  found  in  California;  it's  in  western  Nevada; 
in  the  Puget  Sound  area  in  the  State  of  Washington.  The  whole  of 
the  intermountain  west  from  southern  Utah  on  up  through  Mon- 
tana is  prone  to  risk.  If  you  jump  to  the  East,  you  see  an  area  there 
in  which  St.  Louis  is  in  the  upper  lefthand  comer.  We  had  several 
major  earthquakes  with  magnitudes  greater  than  eight 

Mr.  Yates.  In  Missouri. 

Dr.  Eaton  [continuing].  In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  and 
then  we  had  a  major  earthquake  in  Charleston  in  the  last  century 
that  devastated  the  city  of  Charleston.  So  you  couldn't  take  what 
we  do  and  give  it  to  California  and  expect  them  to 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  could  you  take  what  you  do  and  give  California 
a  piece  and  southern  Illinois  a  piece  and  St.  Louis  a  piece  and  Al- 
buquerque and  Atlanta  and  the  New  England  areas  there?  Califor- 
nia, I  think,  is  probably  prepared  for  earthquakes  in  the  sense  that 
they  experience  them;  they  know  they're  going  to  get  more  earth- 
quakes because  of  the  faults  that  they  have.  Is  there  that  kind  of 
preparation  in  the  other  areas  of  the  country  now? 

Dr.  Eaton.  There  is  increasing  awareness,  and  I  think  those  con- 
cerned with  building  codes  are  beginning  to  respond.  That's  true  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  for  example. 

Mr.  Yates.  Is  this  all  right?  Because  I  think  it's  important. 
Somebody  wants  to — one  of  your  friends  I  think  wants  to  eliminate 
this  agency.  So  that's  why  I  want  to  find  out  whether,  if  they  are 
eliminated,  whether  that  does  away — with  your  elimination,  that 
the  danger  of  earthquakes  goes  away  with  you?  [Laughter.] 

Dr.  Eaton.  It  does  not. 

Mr.  Regula.  There  was  a  slightly  partisan  tone  to  that  question. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Yates.  That  wasn't  partisan  at  all. 

Dr.  Eaton.  I  think  a  great  deal  would  be  lost.  First  of  all,  the 
cost  of  shouldering  what  we  do  would  have  to  be  borne  by  all  of 
the  States,  but,  more  devastating  yet — and  I'm  not  sure  it  would 
be  done  as  cost-effectively  because  there  are  economies  of  scale 
here,  we  record  earthquakes  all  across  the  United  States  with  a 
common  network.  We  have  a  single  National  Earthquake  Informa- 
tion Center  that  we  operate.  We  have  standard  equipment  so  that 
the  meaning  of  a  record  at  one  station  is  the  same  as  the  meaning 
of  a  record  at  another  station.  It's  not  the  kind  of  thing  that  you 
could  do  effectively  piecemeal  State  by  State. 

Mr.  Yates.  It  also  has  been  suggested  perhaps  you  ought  to  be 
merged  into  another  department,  into  a  department  like  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  although  I  am  told  the  Department  of 
Commerce  is  sought  to  be  eliminated  and  consolidated  into  another 
department.  I  don't  know  which  department  that  might  be.  If  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly,  you  came  out  of  another  department. 
Weren't  you  part  of  a  department  at  one  time? 

Dr.  Eaton.  No,  we  were  originally  created  in  Interior. 

Mr.  Yates.  Individually?  Okay. 
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Dr.  Eaton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  All  right. 

Dr.  Eaton.  We're  30  years  younger  than  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  created  on  the  same  day,  March  3,  which  appears  to  be 
the  last  day  possible  in  those  days  to  pass  bills  to  create  things. 

Mr.  Yates.  March  3rd,  which  year 

Dr.  Eaton.  1879  was  our  birthday. 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  you've  had  a  proud  record  since  then,  and  I 
think  you  do  very  fine  work,  not  only  with  respect  to  earthquake 
and  volcano  dangers,  but  for  water,  and  this  country  is  going 
through  a  period  now  of  a  threat  to  the  water  table,  and  your  maps 
and  your  studies  I  think  are  of  extreme  importance. 

So  if  there's  any  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there's  any  question 
of  our  cancelling  this  agency,  I  would  be  opposed  to  it,  for  what  lit- 
tle opposition  remains  to  me  in  this  present  tenor. 

Mr.  Regula.  You  and  I  are  in  complete  agreement. 

Mr.  Yates.  Okay,  that's  good.  Okay,  that's  fine. 

Have  you  got  that  in  the  record?  [Laughter.] 

Dr.  Eaton.  I  would  hope  that  you  would  agree  with  me  that 
we're  talking  here  about  issues  of  national  security,  not  from  some 
military  threat  by  another  nation,  but  by 

Mr.  Yates.  Oh,  there  are  other 

Dr.  Eaton  [continuing].  But  by  Mother  Nature. 

Mr.  Yates.  Oh,  there  are  other  matters.  The  question  of  military 
security  is,  of  course,  subject  to  interpretation.  I  like  to  think  that 
maybe  the  Arabs  give  us  a  measure  of  personal  security. 

Hi,  Barbara. 

Mrs.  VucANOViCH.  Hi. 

Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Yates,  I'm  going  to  yield  to  Mrs.  Vucano- 
vich 

Mr.  Yates.  Okay. 

Mr.  Regula  [continuing].  Because  she's  under  a  tight  schedule. 

Mr.  Yates.  I'm  sorry,  shouldn't  I  have  called  you  "Barbara?" 
[Laughter.] 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  You  can  talk  to  me;  it's  okay.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Yates.  Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Sorry. 

Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman — ^both  Mr.  Chair- 
men. [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Regula.  What  a  diplomat.  [Laughter.] 

Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Well,  I  have  a  couple  of  questions  for  Director 
Eaton,  but  I  would  like  to  point  out,  although  this  is  not  his  par- 
ticular area,  the  Yucca  Mountain,  which  is  in  my  district,  is  in  the 
red  area,  and  that  is  being  considered  for  a  nuclear  repository.  So 
I  thought  I'd  just  mention  that. 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes. 

water  resources  research  institutes 

Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Director  Eaton,  I  know  that  when  we  talked, 
you  talked  about  and  showed  me  the  State-by-State  explanation  of 
what  USGS  does  do,  and  I  think  that  it's  important  for  people  to 
understand  what  you  do. 

But  just  a  couple  of  questions:  as  the  principal  Federal  agency 
responsible  for  appraising  the  Nation's  water  resources,  the  Survey 
has  performed  invaluable  work  on  water  issues  in  my  State,  and 
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given  the  importance  of  those  issues  to  the  State  and  the  Survey's 
expertise,  I'm  concerned  about  the  Administration's  proposal  to 
ehminate  the  Water  Resources  Institutes  program.  Can  you  explain 
why  that  decision  was  made  to  propose  eliminating  this  program? 

Dr.  Eaton.  Yes,  I'd  be  happy  to  talk  to  that  subject,  Mrs.  Vucan- 
ovich,  and  I'd  like  to  invite  our  Chief  Hydrologist,  Bob  Hirsch,  a 
new  player,  Mr.  Yates,  whom  you  met  last  year  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Yates.  We  did.  We  did. 

Dr.  Eaton.  Dr.  Hirsch  replaces  someone  who  was  very  familiar 
with  Mr.  Yates'  interest  in  water  issues. 

This  is  not  a  topic  that  we  approached  lightly,  and  I  think  I  could 
persuasively  argue  on  both  sides  of  that  issue,  but  it's  important 
that  you  know,  having  asked  the  question,  what  is  proposed  here 
is  the  elimination  of  some  funding  to  the  States.  A  lot  of  that  will 
be  taken  up — and,  certainly,  this  is  going  to  be  true  in  the  case  of 
your  State — by  other  work  that  we  will  effectively  fund  through 
other  mechanisms,  some  of  it  to  the  universities.  We've  created  an 
internship  program  for  State  universities  and  have  put  the  District 
Chief  of  our  Water  Resources  District  Office,  for  example,  in  Ne- 
vada directly  in  touch  with  those  people  in  the  University  of  Ne- 
vada system  that  have  students  that  have  expertise  in  the  area  of 
hydrology. 

But  then  on  a  State-by-State  basis,  we  do  other  direct  funding, 
and  I  guess  I'd  like  Dr.  Hirsch  to  address  specifically  what  we  do 
in  Nevada.  Bob? 

Dr.  Hirsch.  I  can't  speak  specifically  to  what  we  do  with  the  In- 
stitute program  in  Nevada,  but  nationwide  we  do  involve  the  Insti- 
tute program  in  our  ongoing  activities  through  our  National  Water 
Quality  Assessment  Program,  our  Federal-State  Cooperative  pro- 
gram, and  some  of  the  work  that  we  do  for  other  agencies.  We  pro- 
vide funding  to  the  institutes  in  areas  where  they  can  be  of  service 
to  us,  and  our  intention  is  to  significantly  increase  the  amounts  we 
provide  to  the  institutes  for  these  services  through  the  internship 
program  the  Director  mentioned. 

I  think  I  should  also  mention  the  authorization  for  the  Institute 
program  runs  out  this  year,  and  that  fact  influenced  the  decision, 
the  Administration's  decision,  not  to  propose  funding  for  the  Insti- 
tutes. It  is  authorized  this  year.  It  is  not  authorized  for  the  coming 
year,  FY  1996. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Does  that  mean  that  it  will  no  longer  be  car- 
ried on  or  does  that  mean  that  it  has  to  be  passed,  or  what  does 
it  mean? 

Dr.  Hirsch.  On  average,  the  individual  State  Water  Resources 
Research  Institutes  have  done  very  well  on  their  own.  They — I 
don't  know  whether  the  figure  is  an  average  figure  or  a  specific  fig- 
ure for  a  given  State,  but  they've  managed  to  raise  as  much  as  ten 
times  the  amount  we  provide  to  them. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  I  see.  They  do  that  privately  or  with  grants 
or 

Dr.  Hirsch.  In  this  current  fiscal  year,  we  provide  them  with  a 
grant  of  approximately  $80,000  each,  which  is 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Is  that  an  increase  or  is  that  about  what 

Dr.  Hirsch.  That's  less  than  in  the  past.  For  many  years,  the 
grant  was  about  $100,000. 
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Mrs.  VuCANOViCH.  Okay. 

Dr.  HiRSCH.  This  past  year  it's  been  $80,000.  The  appropriation 
was  decreased  by  about  20  percent.  It's  down  to  $80,000  per  year. 
That  amount  is  leveraged  very  heavily  by  the  institutes,  which  re- 
ceive other  Federal  monies.  State  monies,  sometimes  private  sector 
support  and,  sometimes  State  and  localities  provide  funding.  The 
institute  in  Nevada  is  a  very  strong  one.  It's  part  of  the  Desert  Re- 
search Institute 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  DRI?  Yes,  Desert  Research 

Dr.  HiRSCH  [continuing].  A  very,  very  fine  institution  in  the 
study  of  water,  and  has  been  for  many,  many  years. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Yes.  Thank  you. 

I  have  a  couple  of  other  questions,  but  I'll  submit  them  for  the 
record. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Dr.  Eaton.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Vucanovich. 

FIELD  HEARING  TRANSCRIPT,  MENLO  PARK  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes? 

Mr.  Yates.  The  Geological  Survey  conducted  a  field  hearing  in 
California  in  Menlo  Park. 

Mr.  Regula.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in 
this  record  a  copy  of  the  transcript  of  an  ad  hoc  hearing  about  Geo- 
logical Survey  issues.  The  hearing  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Mineta 
and  Ms.  Eshoo  in  Menlo  Park,  California. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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1 

BE  IT  REMEMBERED  that,  pursuant  to  Notice  of  the 

2 

Field  Hearing,  and  on  Friday,  February  17,  1995,  at  the  hour  of 

3 

2:15  p.m.,  at  Menlo  Park,  California,  before  me,  MARK  I. 

4 

BRICKMAN,  CSR  No.  5527,  State  of  California,  there  commenced  a 

5 

hearing  set  forth  pursuant  to  the  rules  of  the  Congress  of  the 

6 

United  States. 

7 
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REPRESENTATIVE  ESHOO:    I'd  like  to  call  this  special 
Congressional  ad  hoc  Field  Meeting  together  and  a  special 
welcome  to  each  one  of  you. 

I'd  like  to  begin  with  my  special  thanks  to 
Representative  Norm  Mineta.   He  is  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  Committee  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  has  been  a  great  representative;  not  only 
for  his  Congressional  district,  whicli  I'm  proud  to  have  right 
next  door  to  ours,  but  has  been  such  an  advocate  and  partner 
for  the  people  in  the  Bay  Area  and  people  of  California. 

Representative  Sam  Farr  was  going  to  be  with  us  until 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  announced  that  he  was  going  to  be  in 
Monterey  today  for  the  dedication  of  the  CSU  campus  in  Monterey 
at  Fort  Ord. 

He  has  issued  a  statement,  as  have  other  colleagues  of 
ours,  and  I  wanted  to  point  out  why  he  is  not  here  today. 

I'd  also  like  to  thank  the  witnesses  who  will  be 
testifying  today  for  giving  up  their  Friday  afternoon  in  order 
to  give  us  their  insights  about  the  USGS  and  the  functions  it 
performs. 

I'm  very  grateful  to  the  City  of  Menlo  Park,  whose 
mayor  is  here  today,  Dee  Tolles,  as  well  as  Jan  Dolan,  the  able 
City  Manager,  for  hosting  us  this  afternoon.   We  appreciate 
your  generous  hospitality. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  extend  my  appreciation  to  everyone 
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1  in  the  audience  for  demonstrating  your  concern  about  an 

2  organization  that  has  come  to  be  so  important  in  our  community 

3  in  the  life  of  our  State  and  of  our  station. 

4  In  1994  a  political  earthquake  rocked  Washington  DC, 

5  but  we're  just  now  beginning  to  feel  the  after  shocks  in 

6  California. 

7  One  of  those  aftershocks  is  the  Republican  party's 

8  call  to  eliminate  the  USGS  as  a  way  to  cut  the" federal  budget. 

9  In  fiscal  year  1995,  the  US  Government  will  spend  571  million 

10  dollars  on  the  USGS,  and  the  GOP  believes  they  can  save  3.3 

11  billion  dollars  over  five  years  by  shutting  down  the  agency. 

12  I  think  it's  important  for  everyone  to  understand  and 

13  appreciate  what  part  of  the  federal  budget  the  USGS  represents. 

14  Of  the  approximately  1.4  trillion  dollar  federal  budget,  it 

15  represents  four  one-hundredths  of  a  percentage  point  of  our 

16  federal  budget,  and  so  I  think  that  that  places  it  in 

17  perspective. 

18  We  think  that  this  hearing  is  necessary  because  a 

19  fault  line  clearly  has  opened  up  between  those  who  value  the 

20  services  provided  by  the  USGS  and  those  who  fail  to  see  their 

21  worth. 

22  In  my  view,  the  best  way  to  keep  the  USGS  from  being 
2  3  buried  in  the  rubble  of  ideological  rhetoric  is  to  clarify  why 
24  it's  necessary  for  the  USGS  to  exist. 

2  5  The  agency  is  the  lead  federal  agency  on  seismic 
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1  safety  and  water  resources.   It  plays  a  key  role  in  earthquake 

2  preparedness,  seismic  research,  flood  control  and  water  quality 

3  monitoring. 

4  In  California,  where  it  sometimes  seems  to  us  that 

5  earthquakes,  floods,  droughts  and  forest  fires  have 

6  unofficially  become  our  four  seasons,  we've  learned  hard 

7  lessons  --  we've  learned  hard  lessons  about  the  importance  of 

8  such  geological  studies  and  the  need  to  use  them  in  order  to 

9  help  avoid  serious  loss  of  life  and  property. 

10  From  San  Francisco  to  Northridge,  every  corner  of  our 

11  State  has  experienced  significant  geological  disasters  and 

12  benefited  from  the  USGS. 

13  Whether  it's  determining  how  to  construct  buildings, 

14  where  to  put  highways,  how  much  water  is  available  to  serve  our 

15  farms  and  our  cities,  the  USGS  has  been  there  to  help  us. 

16  In  fact,  I've  been  informed  by  the  Santa  Clara  Valley 

17  Water  District  that  USGS  monitoring  sites  were  essential'  to 

18  providing  our  community  full  notice  about  last  month's 

19  flooding. 

20  We  will  probably  never  be  able  to  accurately  estimate 

21  how  many  millions  of  dollars  these  USGS  monitoring  stations 

22  alone  have  saved  our  community. 

23  Furthermore,  this  agency  has  also  become  an  integral 

24  part  of  our  local  community.   There  are  over  1,300  people 

25  employed  by  USGS  in  California,  and  more  than  1,000  of  them 
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1  work  right  here  in  Menlo  Park  at  the  USGS  Western  Regional 

2  Headquarters. 

3  We're  proud  to  have  the  world's  more  foremost  experts 

4  on  geophysics,  cartography,  water  resources  and  seismology 

5  living  in  the  Bay  Area  and  we  value  their  contributions  to 

6  improving  our  quality  of  life. 

7  While  I'm  in  favor  of  prudent  fiscal  spending,  which 

8  is  reflected  by  both  my  record,  Representative  Mineta's  record 

9  in  Congress,  it  seems  to  me  that  identifying  dangerous  faults 

10  and  preventing  buildings  from  collapsing  is  a  sound  investment 

11  of  the  taxpayer's  money,  mine  and  yours. 

12  People  rely  on  these  services,  and  this  fiscal  assault 

13  on  public  safety  we  believe  is  simply  irresponsible.   The 

14  ongoing  work  of  the  USGS  is  literally  a  matter  of  life  and 

15  death. 

16  Given  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  the  basic 

17  questions  we  must  answer  today  are  the  following:   What  are  the 

18  functions  that  the  USGS  performs  for  our  country  and  how  would 

19  those  functions  be  provided  if  USGS  were  eliminated? 

20  We're  looking  forward  to  getting  answers  to  these 

21  questions  and  others,  and  I  promise  that  I  will  take  this 

22  information  back  to  Washington  in  order  to  enlighten  those  that 

23  need  some  enlightening. 

24  I  believe  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  present  the 

25  meritorious  case  of  USGS  so  that  it  can  then  compete  and 
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1  compete  adequately  for  those  federal  dollars  that  it  needs  to 

2  perforin  the  work  that  it  has  done  so  well  for  scores  of  decades 

3  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  this  nation,  our  community  and  our 

4  State. 

5  And  with  that,  I  would  like  to  welcome  the  Mayor  of 

6  Menlo  Park,  Dee  Tolles,  for  some  welcoming  remarks,  and  I  want 

7  to  thank  you.  Mayor,  for  your  leadership  in  this  community. 
It's  important.   It's  felt  throughout  San  Mateo  County,  and 
we're  very  grateful  to  you,  so  we  would  like  to  hear  from  you 
now. 

Thank  you. 

MAYOR  TOLLES:    Thank  you.  Representative  Anna  Eshoo 
and  Norm  Mineta  for  being  here,  but  truthfully,  where  would  you 
rather  be  than  right  here? 

REPRESENTATIVE  ESHOO:    That's  right.   You  got  it. 

MAYOR  TOLLES:    I  did  try  to  do  you  a  true  favor 
before  we  started  and  ask  if  we  could  hold  this  outside  around 
the  pond  with  the  ducks,  but  the  TV  cameras  would  not  permit 
it. 

Notwithstanding  that,  an  official  welcome  to  our 
beautiful,  beautiful  city  from  all  of  us  and  to  you  two  special 
people  and  to  the  special  panel  of  guests  that  we  have  here. 
Your  challenge  before  you  and  before  all  of  us  is  very,  very 
difficult  indeed. 

As  a  conservative,  I  am  obviously,  as  you  mentioned. 
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1  Anna,  very  concerned  about  the  size  of  government  and  about  the 

2  cost  of  government,  but  when  it's  in  your  town,  it  becomes  even 

3  more  important  and  the  job  becomes  a  little  more  diffi,cult. 

4  You  mentioned  the  thousand  employees  in  the  City  of 

5  Menlo  Park  with  the  USGS.   There's  a  fifty  million  dollar 

6  payroll  that  comes  out  of  this  facility  right  behind  us  in 

7  their  lovely  quarters.   There's  85  million  dollars  of 

8  expenditures  that  go  on  because  of  that  payroll  and  because  of 

9  the  over  300  families  that  live  in  Menlo  Park. 

10  85  million  dollars  represents,  to  put  it  in 

11  perspective,  a  number  equal  to  five  times  the  annual  budget  of 

12  the  City  of  Menlo  Park  alone,  so  needless  to  say,  this  is  an 

13  extremely  important  discussion  that  we're  having,  an  important 

14  meeting  that  we're  having,  and  we  all  are  very  interested  and 

15  excited  that  you're  here. 

16  You  outline  —  and  I  won't  repeat  —  the  duties  that 

17  the  USGS  performs,  the  services  they  have.   The  earthquakes  in 

18  Loma  Prieta  and  Northridge  would  have  been  far  greater  without 

19  the  results  of  the  research  and  the  scientific  studies  that 

20  USGS  has  done  for  us,  and  you  mentioned  the  water  activities 

21  that  they  have  helped  us  immeasurably  and  will  continue  to  with 

22  this  wonderful  research. 

2  3  So  we  thank  you  for  being  here.   We  urge  your  sincere 

24  follow-through  back  in  Washington  to  let  them  know  that  this  is 

2  5  not  a  typical  agency,  but  one  that  is  indeed  very  important  to 
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1  each  of  us  in  this  town,  in  this  County  and  in  this  State. 

2  Thank  you  and  good  bless  you  for  coming  here  and 

3  making  this  such  an  important  issue  because  we  need  your 

4  support,  and  I  look  forward  to  hearing  what  takes  place,  and  I 

5  know  it  will  be  the  best  for  all  of  us. 

6  Good  luck. 

7  REPRESENTATIVE  ESHOO:    Thank  you.  Mayor  Tolles,  very 
much. 

I'd  like  to  call  on  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Representative  Norm  Mineta  for  an  opening  statement. 

REPRESENTATIVE  MINETA:    Thank  you  very  much,  Anna. 
Let  me  thank  you  for  your  leadership  in  calling  together  this 
hearing. 

For  me,  it's  always  a  pleasure  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  work  with  Anna.   That  is  just  about  on  every  subject  matter 
that  is  before  the  Congress,  every  day  we  consult  with  each 
other  about  what's  going  on,  ruminate  more  probably  about 
what's  going  on,  and  all  of  you  are  very  so  very,  very 
fortunate  to  be  represented  by  Anna  Eshoo. 

She  gave  you  great  service  as  a  member  of  the  San 
Mateo  County  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  is  now  going  on  to  do 
great  work  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Today  we  have  this  opportunity  to  examine  the  federal 

issues  that  are  affecting  our  region,  and  so  it  really  is  an 

honor  and  a  privilege  to  participate  in  this  very  important 
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1  discussion  here  today  in  Menlo  Park,  the  headquarters  of  the 

2  Western  Region  of  the  US  Geological  Survey,  and  this  thought 

3  about  —  I  hope  it  will  just  keep  it  as  a  thought  —  about  the 

4  proposal  to  eliminate  USGS. 

5  As  a  member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of  California 

6  and  as  the  ranking  Democrat  on  the  House  Committee  on 

7  Transportation  and  Infrastructure,  my  responsibilities  include 

8  monitoring  the  disaster  preparedness  and  responsiveness 

9  activities  that  are  coordinated  by  FEMA,  the  Federal  Emergency 

10  Management  Agency,  as  well  as  all  of  those  subjects  dealing 

11  with  transportation,  water  quality  and  water  supply  programs 

12  and  other  infrastructure  programs  for  our  great  nation. 

13  Through  any  involvement  on  this  committee,  as  well  as 

14  my  past  tenure  on  the  Budget  Committee,  the  Intelligence 

15  Committee  and  the  Science,  Space  and  Technology  Committees,  I 

16  have  developed  a  very  great  appreciation  of  the  role  of  the  US 

17  Geological  Survey  in  supporting  a  wide  range  of  Federal- 

18  Government  efforts. 

19  On  top  of  that,  my  own  Chief  of  Staff  at  the  Committee 

20  on  Transportation  and  Infrastructure  is  a  young  man  by  the  name 

21  of  Paul  Shohammer.   His  father  Jack  Shohammer  was  here  from 

22  about  19,  I'd  say,  46  to  about  1980,  when  he  retired  and  headed 

23  up  something  to  do  with  water  as  our  goal  or  marine  technology. 

24  But  Jack,  of  course,  is  now  happily  retired  and  living 

25  in  Watsonville  area,  but  Paul  knows  the  work  of  USGS  because  of 
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1  his  own  close  connection  with  it,  as  well  as  mine  through  my 

2  work  in  the  Congress. 

3  Last  year,  I  had  the  good  fortune  of  joining  President 

4  Clinton  and  James  Lee  Witt,  the  Administrator  of  FEMA  for  a 

5  very  tragic  occurrence,  and  that  was  to  survey  the  damage  that 

6  was  caused  by  Northridge  earthquake  on  the  17th  of  January, 

7  1994. 

8  Last  month  again,  I  accompanied  Administrator  Witt  to 

9  inspect  the  flood  ravaged  and  damaged  areas  of  our  State. 

10  In  each  of  those  instances,  I  was  struck  by  the 

11  invaluable  information  and  contributions  made  to  us  by  the  US 

12  Geological  Survey. 

13  The  assistance  provided  by  USGS  far  exceeds  its  more 

14  normal  widely  recognized  services,  like  providing  the  seismic 

15  safety  information  upon  which  we  build  our  —  try  to  base  our 

16  building  codes  and  zoning  regulations. 

17  For  example,  we  have  determined  that  more  than  10,000 

18  landslides  were  triggered  by  the  Northridge  earthquakes.   Now 

19  USGS  scientists  are  taking  that  data  and  collecting  it  and  are 

20  using  that  to  computer  model  a  new  landslide  hazard  map  for  the 

21  Los  Angeles  area  so  that  we  can  then  go  on  to  prepare  and  work 

22  to  prevent  similar  large  scale  losses  in  the  future. 

23  Now  the  Federal  Government  has  invested  billions  of 

24  dollars  annually  in  the  construction  of  much  needed 

2  5  infrastructure,  and  it  is  the  USGS  that  provides  the  essential 
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1  information  to  determine  where  we  will  safely  build  our 

2  highways,  subways,  schools,  other  public  buildings,  as  well  as 

3  identify  existing  structures  like  bridges,  which  are  in  need  of 

4  reinforcement  and  retrofit. 

5  Now  using  satellite  imagery,  the  USGS  determines 

6  vegetation  conditions  across  the  United  States,  and  this  data 

7  is  used  in  our  National  Fire  Danger  Assessment  Program  to  help 

8  Federal  and  State  agencies  to  determine  local  fire  conditions 

9  and  prioritize  the  allocation  of  firefighting  assets. 

10  Successful  high-tech  companies  right  here  in  Silicon 

11  Valley  like  General  Navigation  and  Lockheed  are  working  on 

12  geographic  information  technologies  using  USGS  data  as  the  very 

13  foundation  for  their  programs. 

14  Now  in  addition  to  these  examples  which  demonstrate 

15  some  of  the  Survey's  contributions  right  here  in  California, 

16  USGS  has  produced  national  and  international  benefits  of  great 

17  magnitude. 

18  The  Survey  successfully  predicted  the  eruption  of  Mt. 

19  Pinatubo  in  the  Philippines,  and  this  allowed  for  the  timely 

20  evacuation  of  over  65,000  people,  including  14,500  US  military 

21  personnel  and  their  families  from  Clark  Air  Force  Base,  and  it 

22  also  saved  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  US  aircraft  and 

23  other  military  property. 

24  The  USGS  uses  advanced  geophysical  techniques  to 

25  monitor  the  Alaskan  volcanoes  along  the  Aleutian  chain  to  help 
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1  reduce  the  hazard  of  volcanic  ash  to  the  air  transport  agency. 

2  In  partnership  with  the  FAA  and  NOAA,  the  USGS 

3  provides  real  time  information  to  our  commercial  airline  pilots 

4  so  that  they  are  able  to  avoid  encounter  with  ash,  thereby 

5  preventing  the  potential  for  engine  failure. 

6  In  times  of  national  crisis,  the  Department  of  Defense 

7  relies  on  USGS  mapping  support  to  augment  their  own  mapping 

8  capabilities. 

9  For  example,  the  Survey  provided  critical  support  in 

10  the  Persian  Gulf  during  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

11  So  these  are  just  a  few  of  the  examples  of  how  I  have 

12  seen  the  US  Geological  Survey  provide  timely,  objective  and 
'ir2  scientifically  valid  information  and  analysis  to  save  US 

14  dollars  and  to  save  lives. 

15  So  I  come  to  today's  hearings  with  a  concern  that  the 

16  Survey  is  too  valuable  to  be  piecemealed  into  other  agencies 

17  which  have  no  experience,  no  personnel  and  no  resources  to 

18  provide  these  kinds  of  essential  resources  and  research 

19  capabilities  under  one  roof,  and  if  we  are  to  break  up  an 

2  0  action  and  then  piecemeal  them  into  other  departments,  how  do 

21  we  then  save  money  in  that  kind  of  an  exercise? 

22  And  so  I  appreciate  the  effort  each  of  our  panelists 

23  has  made  to  participate  in  today's  hearings  and  I  look  forward 

24  to  this  opportunity  to  further  my  own  understanding  of  the 

25  Survey's  role  in  addressing  seismic  safety  and  water  quality 
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issues,  both  from  a  —  from  the  impact  on  what  the  USGS 
elimination  would  have  on  the  private  sector  in  terms  of  the 
academic  institutions,  and  on  the  public. 

Now,  last  week  when  Anna  and  I  left  Washington  DC,  it 
was  2  3  degrees,  so  we  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  be  here  in 
beautiful  Menlo  Park  and  I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  our 
witnesses. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Anna. 

REPRESENTATIVE  ESHOO:    Thank  you.  Norm. 

I  think  that  there  are  very  few  that  can  speak  with 
the  expertise  and  the  accumulated  knowledge  that  Representative 
Mineta  has  just  demonstrated. 

It  speaks  to  his  years  in  the  Congress  and  the  work 
that  he's  done  and  the  depth  and  the  broadness  of  his 
understanding.   I  think  he'll  bring  a  great  deal  to  this  effort 
today. 

We'd  like  to  welcome  the  first  panel  to  the  table,  Tom 
Tobin,  Loring  Wyllie,  Gail  Mahood  and  Angelo  Siracusa.   Please 
come  up  to  the  table,  and  these  witnesses  are  all  going  to  give 
testimony  on  the  issue  of  seismic  safety. 

Thank  you  for  being  here  today,  for  preparing  for 
this.   It's  wonderful  to  see  Ang  Siracusa.   We  served  for  many 
years  together  as  colleagues  on  the  Bay  Conservation  and 
Development  Commission,  something  else  that  was  slated  for 
extinction,  and  I  think  that  Ang,  I'm  sure,  has  a  hand  in 
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1  giving  great  counsel  and  advice  to  the  Governor,  having  served 

2  and  continues  to  serve  on  the  Commission  and  the  worthiness  of 

3  it. 

4  So  welcome,  and  we'll  start  with  Tom  Tobin.   Tom,  if 

5  you're  ready,  we'd  love  to  begin  with  you. 

6  MR.  TOBIN:    Madam  Chairman,  Mr.  Mineta,  thank  you  for 

7  inviting  me  here  to  testify.   I  once  worked  for  BCDC,  as  well, 

8  and  perhaps  this  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  been  before  Mr. 

9  Mineta  since  many  years  ago  when  I  was  an  engineer  on  their 

10  staff. 

11  California's  local  governments  and  its  private  sector 

12  state  are  pursuing  a  number  of  perhaps  to  reduce  and  manage 

13  earthquake  risk. 

14  I  believe  that  these  activities  are  essential  to 

15  preserving  life,  protecting  life  and  to  lessening  the  damage  to 

16  California's  economic  welfare  that  inevitably  will  come  from  — 

17  from  earthquakes. 

18  Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  are  being  spent  on 

19  earthquake  risk  reduction  efforts  in  California.   I  believe 

20  that  the  US  Geological  Survey  should  be  viewed  as  a  valued 

21  partner  who  is  supporting  this  effort  with  information  that 

22  allow  a  better  understanding  of  the  hazard,  better 

2  3  understanding  for  investment  decisions  that  are  based  on  risk 

24  priorities. 

2  5  I  would  like  to  give  a  number  of  examples  of  the  USGS 
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1  contributions,  but  with  the  five  minutes  allotted  today,  I'm 

2  going  to  skip  over  much  of  what  I've  written  and  only  highlight 

3  a  few  of  the  examples. 

4  REPRESENTATIVE  ESHOO:    We  will  take  into  full  account 

5  your  full  statement  for  the  record  and  it  will  become  part  of 

6  the  fullness  of  it. 

7  All  right? 

8  MR.  TOBIN:    Thank  you. 

9  The  first  I'd  like  to  speak  to  is  the  hazard 

10  characterization.   The  USGS  work  to  define  and  characterize  the 

11  earthquakes  hazard  in  California,  indeed  for  the  rest  of  the 

12  United  States,  is  fundamental  to  our  understanding  of  this 

13  threat. 

14  Hazard  characterization  involves  describing  the  fault 

15  mechanism,  the  nature  of  expected  rupture,  the  level  of 

16  activity.   It's  —  clearly  this  is  the  information  that's 

17  essential  and  an  ongoing  component  of  our  efforts  to  devise 

18  strategies  to  deal  with  earthquakes  risks,  how  big,  where,  how 

19  often. 

20  These  are  key  bits  of  information  that  no  other 

21  organization  can  provide  to  us. 

22  The  likelihood  of  damage  in  earthquakes,  as  I've  said, 

23  is  critical  information,  but  especially  for  public  policy 

24  purposes. 

25  But  thanks  to  USGS  led  efforts,  we  have  published 
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1  consensus  estimates  of  the  probability  of  major  earthquakes  by 

2  region  in  California. 

3  Today  we  know  that  there  is  a  sixty-seven  percent 

4  chance  of  a  major  magnitude  earthquake  striking  the  Bay  Area 

5  over  a  period  of  three  decades. 

6  We  know  that  there's  —  over  a  similar  period  of  time, 

7  the  probability's  even  higher,  about  eighty-six  percent  chance. 

8  While  these  numbers  are  —  are  sobering  and  useful 

9  information,  I  think  that  it  goes  beyond  the  chilling  reminder, 

10  I  guess,  of  the  importance  of  earthquake  risk  reduction  efforts 

11  because  they  really  allow  the  State  and  local  government  and 

12  the  private  sector  to  determine  which  areas  and  which 

13  structures  are  the  most  hazardous  and  to  set  priorities  for  the 

14  limited  funds  of  our  mitigation  efforts. 

15  The  Kobe  earthquake  serves  as  an  example  of  the  value 

16  of  this  information.   The  people,  the  government  officials, 

17  engineers,  news  reporters  of  Kobe  who  I  had  a  chance  to  speak 

18  with  had  a  common  belief. 

19  They  thought  the  risk  of  the  earthquake  as  a  problem 

20  for  others  and  that  their  region  was  relatively  safe.   They 

21  were  unaware  of  the  hazard  or  its  potential  intensity,  and  as  a 

22  result,  they  were  unprepared,  their  losses  exceeded 

23  expectation,  and  the  response  efforts  fell  below  their 

24  expectations. 

2  5  I'd  like  to  move  to  another  example,  predicting 
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1  shaking  intensity,  and  this  has  to  do  with  monitoring  ground 

2  motion  from  earthquakes. 

3  This  information  is  essential  to  advancing  our 

4  knowledge  of  how  shakiness  is  influenced  by  the  effects  of 

5  fault  source,  travel  path  and  site  conditions.   Describing  and 

6  estimating  this  motion  us  fundamental  to  writing  codes  and 

7  improving  engineering  geological  practices. 
Hazard  mapping.   Congressman  Mineta  mentioned  that. 

The  seismic  hazard  mapping  was  pioneered  by  the  USGS  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area  when  they  published  maps  that  depicted  areas 
of  liquefaction  and  landslide  potential  in  San  Mateo  County. 

Today,  the  State  of  California  has  a  seismic  hazardous 
mapping  program  that's  modeled  after  this  work.   Again,  I  think 
we  return  to  our  past  earthquakes.   San  Francisco  Marina  where 
we  had  liquefiable  soils,  but  also  in  Kobe  where  ground  failure 
was  extensive  to  understand  the  importance  of  this  information 
and  lessening  the  damage  due  to  earthquakes. 

Real  time  monitoring  is  another  area  that  I'd  like  to 
point  to.   Real  time  monitoring  is  the  at  the  frontier  of 
applying  both  knowledge  and  technology. 

Here  USGS  are  using  this  knowledge  and  their 
monitoring  networks  to  develop  round  the  clock  capability  of 
immediately  detecting  earthquake  motions,  the  magnitude,  the 
location,  the  rupture  mechanism,  aftershock  expectations  at  the 
very  onset  of  an  earthquake. 
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1  This  knowledge  will  save  lives  and  help  local 

2  government  responders  to  lessen  the  damage.   Again  in  Kobe,  no 

3  one  knew  the  extent  of  the  knowledge. 

4  Madam  chairman,  I  have  programmatic  considerations 

5  that  I'm  not  going  to  talk  about,  but  to  tell  you  of  the 

6  subject,  what  I've  tried  to  point  out  here  is  I  believe  that 

7  the  US  Geological  Survey,  because  of  its  management  structure 

8  and  its  mission,  its  multi-disciplinary  focus  provides  for 

9  managed  —  management  of  the  science  issues  that  cannot  be  done 

10  by  others  or  individual  or  universities  or  other  organizations, 

11  and  I  think  this  has  to  be  considered  also  in  your  —  your 

12  considerations. 

13  Just  in  conclusion,  the  USGS  provides  essential 

14  support  to  California's  earthquake  safety  programs.   This 

15  support  results  to  save  lives,  reduce  losses,  and  more 

16  efficient  vestment  in  mitigation  projects. 

17  No  individual,  agency  or  university  in  California  has 

18  this  same  mission  or  the  financial  resources  or  the  capability 

19  to  do  the  work  of  the  USGS. 

20  Thank  you. 

21  REPRESENTATIVE  ESHOO:    Thank  you  very  much,  and  I 

22  failed  to  properly  introduce  you,  Tom,  but  I'm  going  to  do  it 
2  3  now. 

24  Tom  Tobin  serves  as  the  Executive  Director  of  the 

25  California  Seisjnic  Safety  Commission.   That  was  established  in 
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1  1975.   He  advises  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature  on 

2  earthquake  safety  policy,  and  as  you  can  tell,  he's  had  many, 

3  many  years  of  experience.   I  have  here  twenty-six  years  of 

4  experience  with  earthquake  response  and  the  siting  of 

5  industrial  facilities. 

6  He  previously  worked  for  PG&E  and  BCDC,  and  for  that, 

7  we  thank  you  for  your  testimony. 
MR.  TOBIN:  Thank  you. 
REPRESENTATIVE  ESHOO:    Next  is  —  let's  see.   Who  do 

we  have  next?   My  eyes  are  failing  me.   What  is  this  Congress 
doing  to  me?   My  God. 

Loring  Wyllie  is  the  President  of  Earthquake 
Engineering  Research  Institute,  a  structural  engineer  with  over 
thirty  years  of  professional  experience,  and  we  welcome  you  and 
thank  you  and  would  like  to  hear  from  you  now. 

MR.  WYLLIE:    Good  afternoon  and  thank  you  for 
inviting  me. 

My  name  is  Loring  Wyllie  and  I  reside  in  Lafayette.   I 
am  president  of  the  Earthquake  Engineering  Research  Institute, 
a  multi-disciplinary  group  of  over  2,400  professionals  dealing 
with  earthquake  hazard  reduction. 

In  my  regular  employment,  I  am  a  structural  engineer 
and  senior  principal  with  the  San  Francisco  consulting  firm  of 
Degenkolb  Engineers. 

In  addition  to  being  a  practicing  engineer  and  dealing 
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1  with  seismic  performance  issues,  I  have  visited  the  sites  of 

2  many  damaging  earthquakes  after  they've  occurred  and  in  fact 

3  was  in  Osaka  for  a  meeting  on  urban  earthquakes  hazard 

4  reduction  last  month  when  the  earthquake  occurred  and  had  the 

5  opportunity  to  tour  there,  but  I've  also  been  to  Armenia,  to 

6  Chile,  to  Mexico,  to  Nicaragua  and  many  other  foreign  countries 

7  in  addition  to  our  California  earthquakes,  so  I  have  a  very 

8  good  understanding  of  what  we  can  learn  and  what  we  --  what  we 

9  can  see  in  these  earthquakes  to  reduce  our  seismic  exposure. 

10  The  US  Geological  Survey  provides  essential 

11  information  relative  to  this  earthquake  problem  that  no  one 

12  else  provides.   Let  me  go  through  a  few  very  quick  examples. 

13  uses  improves  our  understanding  of  the  basic  science 

14  of  earthquakes,  their  source  mechanisms,  probability,  location, 

15  magnitude.   Tom  was  talking  about  this. 

16  They  study  earthquakes  throughout  the  world  and  they 

17  bring  that  information  back  and  apply  it  to  our  own  fault 

18  resource  systems  so  we  can  we  can  better  understand  and  learn, 

19  because  our  geologic  history  is  so  short,  having  only  —  being 

20  a  relatively  new  nation  in  the  world. 

21  They  publish  information,  they  make  all  this  available 

22  to  the  professional  communities  so  that  —  and  to  public 

23  officials  and  all  so  they  can  make  proper  decisions. 

24  The  USGS  extensively  studies  the  seismic  hazard  and 

25  publishes  the  seismic  risk  maps,  seismic  hazard  maps  which  form 
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1  the  basis  of  our  building  codes  for  seismic  resistant  design. 

2  They  are  currently  very  active  in  this  area  updating 

3  our  seismic  hazard  maps  throughout  the  United  States,  regional 

4  dialogues  of  non-USGS  experts  to  strive  towards  a  national 

5  consensus  on  this  important  issue. 

6  I  have  firsthand  experience  of  this  effort  by  virtue 

7  of  chairing  for  the  past  six  years  the  Building  Seismic  Safety 
Committee's  —  Committee  charged  with  developing  these  national 
guidelines  for  the  National  Earthquake  Hazard  Reduction 
Program. 

It's  a  very  complex  issue,  there's  a  lot  of  work  still 
to  be  done,  and  their  input  is  essential  to  this  process. 

They've  also  been  very  active  in  helping  us  here  in 
California  to  understand  our  complex  faulting  sources.   In 
Southern  California,  we  have  all  these  blind  faults  that  caused 
Northridge,  Wittier,  Landers,  San  Fernando,  and  they're  putting 
great  light  and  insight  into  that  so  we  can  better  understand 
the  seismic  risk  in  the  urban  Los  Angeles  basin,  and  likewise 
here  in  Northern  California,  they're  providing  —  making  a 
significant  impact  in  clarifying  all  the  complex  geology  so 
that  planners,  government  officials  and  designers  can  make 
proper  decisions  and  proceed  to  try  to  provide  seismic  safety. 

They  also  operate  the  National  Science  Network's 
seismographs  and  strong  motion  recording  devices  which  are 
essential  ingredient  of  providing  the  record  of  these 
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1  earthquakes  so  we  can  learn  and  study  from  them  rather  than 

2  just  going  out  and  seeing  cracks  in  concrete  and  bricks  on  the 

3  ground. 

4  I  could  go  on,  but  the  time  is  very  limited  and  others 

5  will  be  speaking. 

6  In  my  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  the  earthquake 

7  program  of  the  USGS  not  be  eliminated  and  that  it  be  allowed  to 

8  continue  actively  and  aggressively  in  the  directions  it  is 

9  currently  headed. 

10  It  is  essential  to  our  national  interests  and 

11  essential  to  allow  us  to  understand  fully  all  aspects  of  the 

12  earthquake  risk  so  that  we  can  provide  safety  for  our  citizens. 

13  No  private  firm  or  organization  begins  to  have  the 

14  capabilities  of  the  USGS.   The  earthquake  program  of  the  USGS 

15  must  remain  intact  and  within  an  organizational  structure 

16  suitable  for  scientific  exploration. 

17  Their  continuation  must  be  insured  and  the  best  way  to 

18  insure  that  —  to  insure  their  preservation  is  to  maintain  the 

19  Geologic  Survey. 

20  Thank  you. 

21  REPRESENTATIVE  ESHOO:    Thank  you  very  much. 

22  Excellent  testimony.   Can't  wait  to  ask  you  some  questions. 

23  Next  we  have  Professor  Gail  Mahood,  who  is  very 

24  familiar  with  the  work  of  USGS  through  her  study  of  volcanoes. 

25  She  will  explain  how  the  USGS  has  saved  lives  and 
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1  property  by  giving  early  warnings  of  the  pending  eruptions  of 

2  Mt.  St.  Helens  and  Mt.  Pinatubo,  which  my  colleague, 

3  Congressman  Mineta  spoke  of  in  his  opening  statement. 

4  She'll  also  testify  on  the  National  Science  Foundation 

5  and  Universities  and  their  suggested  role  to  take  over  the  work 

6  of  USGS  were  it  to  be  eliminated. 

7  We  welcome  you  and  we  look  toward  to  your  testimony. 

8  MS.  MAHOOD:    Thank  you,  Representative  Eshoo.   Thank 

9  you  for  inviting  me  here  to  talk  today  about  the  contxibutions 

10  of  the  US  Geological  Survey. 

11  My  insights  into  the  USGS  come  from  fifteen  years  as  a 

12  Professor  of  Geology  at  Stanford  University,  during  which  time 

13  I've  used  USGS  maps  and  publications  in  my  research  and  in  my 

14  teaching. 

15  My  graduate  students  and  I  have  also  been  involved  in 

16  collaborative  research  with  USGS  researchers,  and  I  also  happen 

17  to  be  married  to  a  USGS  employee. 

18  Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  my  colleagues  in  the 

19  School  of  Earth  Sciences  reacted  with  disbelief  on  hearing 

20  about  the  proposed  elimination  of  the  Geological  Survey,  as 

21  have  virtually  every  earth  science  faculty  across  the  nation. 

22  Among  the  small  — small  feder'-il  agencies,  it's  hard  to 

23  think  of  one  that  touches  the  lives  of  more  people  across  the 

24  country  and  whose  efforts  have  greater  long-term  impact  on 

25  public  safety  and  the  quality  of  our  lives. 
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1  What  I'd  like  to  address  today  —  in  my  written 

2  record,  I've  given  some  of  the  many  different  things  besides 

3  just  seismic  hazards  and  water  quality  that  the  USGS's 

4  activities  impact  on,  but  what  I'd  like  to  talk  about  today  is 

5  the  suggestion  that  parts  of  the  USGS's  activities  be  dispersed 

6  through  other  agencies. 

7  Let  me  first  just  say  that  the  duties  of  the  USGS  are 

8  not  easily  devolved  to  state  governments  or  local  communities. 

9  Geologic  systems,  whether  they  be  faults  or  rivers,  are  larger 

10  than  individual  states,  and  they  can  only  be  understood  if  you 

11  study  the  whole  beast. 

12  In  other  words,  the  rock  layers  that  underlie  much  of 

13  the  Midwest  and  serve  as  underground  reservoirs  for  the 

14  groundwater  that  allows  us  to  have  agriculture  there  pay  no 

15  heed  to  state  boundaries.   These  sorts  of  things  need  to  be 

16  studied  by  a  federal  agency. 

17  I  think  it's  obvious  that  regulatory  agencies  or- 
is consulting  companies  or  private  companies  could  not  take  on  the 
19  duties  of  the  USGS  without  generating  an  enormous  potential  for 
2  0  conflict  of  interest,  but  what  might  not  be  so  obvious  to 

21  people  is  why  universities  can't  take  over  the  job,  and  so 

22  that's  what  I'd  like  to  talk  the  rest  of  this  time. 

23  Some  might  have  expected  universities  to  react  with 

24  glee  to  the  suggestion  that  some  of  the  functions  of  the  USGS 

25  be  transferred  to  the  National  Science  Foundation,  but  instead 
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1  our  response  was  one  of  astonishment. 

2  Astonishment  because  this  reflects  a  profound  lack  of 

3  understanding  of  how  the  National  Science  Foundation  works  and 

4  the  ways  in  which  the  research  enterprises  and  missions  of  the 

5  US  Geological  Survey  and  universities  differ  and  are,  in  fact, 

6  largely  complementary. 

7  First,  the  National  Science  Foundation  neither 

8  mandates  nor  manages  research.   NSF  places  mon;  resources  where 

9  it  thinks  research  is  more  important  or  is  more  promising,  but 

10  other  than  that,  NSF  operates  largely  in  a  reactive  mode, 

11  responding  to  proposals  generated  by  individual  researchers  or 

12  groups,  funding  those  that  are  judged  based  on  panel  review  to 

13  be  of  highest  quality. 

14  NSF  does  not  dictate  what  kind  of  research  a  professor 

15  or  her  students  can  do,  and  it's  exactly  this  structure  that 

16  has  led  to  the  United  States  having  the  most  highly  regarded 

17  research  enterprise  in  the  world. 

18  Even  if  one  were  willing  to  risk  tampering  with  this 

19  arrangement  and  expand  NSF  so  that  it  took  more  an  operational 

20  role  in  the  earth  sciences,  you  still  couldn't  get  universities 

21  to  take  over  many  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  USGS. 

22  This  is  because  there's  a  serious  mismatch  in  the 

23  scale,  both  in  time  and  space,  between  the  job  that  needs  to  be 

24  done  and  what  academia  can  do. 

25  My  job  as  a  professor  in  supervising  graduate  students 
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1  is  to  help  them  design  and  bring  the  completion  a  program  of 

2  original  research  in  the  four  or  five  years  that  it  takes  to 

3  complete  a  Ph.D. 

4  I  have  to  bite  off  pieces  of  research  that  can  be 

5  chewed  up  in  five  years.   As  such,  many  of  the  research 

6  projects  that  are  critical  to  public  safety  are  too  large  for 

7  academia  to  pursue. 

8  For  example,  identifying  precursor  phenomena  and 

9  patterns  among  earthquakes  is  a  major  effort  of  the  USGS  that 

10  has  an  ultimate  goal  of  better  earthquake  prediction,  but  large 

11  earthquakes  are  rare,  and  it  may  take  twenty  years'  worth  of 

12  observation  using  experienced  —  experienced  personnel  and 

13  expensive  equipment  to  obtain  enough  data  to  see  a  pattern 

14  that's  useful  for  predictive  purposes. 

15  Obviously  this  is  beyond  the  scale  of  any  Ph.D.,  even 

16  for  the  most  perpetual  student. 

17  Another  example  is  beautiful  Mt.  Rainier  — 

18  REPRESENTATIVE  ESHOO:    Perhaps  my  children. 

19  MS.  MAHOOD:    —  which  looms  oversee  Seattle.   A  major 

20  eruption  there  could  displace  one  million  people  in  the  Puget 

21  Sound  region. 

22  The  Survey  has  undertaken  a  major  study  of  Mt.  Rainier 
2  3  to  piece  together  its  previous  eruptive  history  in  order  to 

24  predict  the  effects  of  future  eruptions.   It  is  simply  too  big, 

25  too  difficult  for  a  Ph.D.  student  to  take  on. 
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1  Just  as  important,  interpreting  the  volcanic  deposits 

2  with  confidence  requires  a  level  of  geologic  experience  that 

3  one  cannot  expect  a  student  to  have. 

4  There  are  two  other  activities  of  the  USGS  that  are 

5  not  easily  subsumed  by  university  researchers,  and  these  are 

6  long-term  monitoring  —  for  example,  the  45,000  stations  which 

7  the  Survey  monitors  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  underground 

8  and  surveys  waters;  and  the  other  is  that  we  cannot  respond  in 

9  sort  of  a  minute-like  man  way  that  the  USGS  can  to  geologic 

10  emergencies. 

11  A  prime  example  of  that  is  the  one  that  Representative 

12  Mineta  gave  for  the  successes  at  predicting  the  hazards  of  Mt. 

13  Pinatubo,  and  I'd  simply  like  to  point  out  there  that  the 

14  amount  of  money  that  was  saved  in  the  number  of  aircraft  that 

15  they  flew  away  before  the  pumice  and  ash  fell  would  have  been 

16  enough  to  fund  the  USGS  for  a  year. 

17  In  conclusion,  let  me  finish  by  expressing  my  belief 

18  that  dismembering  USGS  and  the  suggested  placing  some  of  its 

19  functions  in  an  agency  such  as  the  EPA  is  unlikely  to  save 

20  money  and  is  wrong  headed  in  the  extreme. 

21  Among  federal  agencies,  I  suspect  that  the  USGS  is 

22  among  the  most  efficient.   Over  the  years,  it's  avoided 

23  becoming  politicized,  and  as  a  result,  the  USGS  can  be  relied 

24  upon  to  provide  high  quality,  unbiased  scientific  data  that 
2  5  you,  our  representatives,  require  in  making  decisions  about 
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public  safety  and  about  the  disposition  of  public  lands.   Let's 
hope  they  can  continue  to  do  so. 

Thank  you. 

REPRESENTATIVE  ESHOO:    Thank  you  very  much.   This  is 
outstanding  testimony. 

The  next  individual  is  Angelo  Siracusa. 

Those  that  may  not  know,  so  many  of  us  already  knew, 
but  of  those  that  may  not  know,  -he  has  served  and  continues  to 
serve  with  distinction  of  the  Bay  Area  Council  and  he's  going 
to  talk  about  the  critical  role  of  the  US  —  that  the  USGS 
plays  in  support  of  the  business  community,  and  I  think  it's 
very  important  to  underscore  in  —  throughout  today  and  then  to 
take  back  to  Washington  this  emphasis. 

I  think  it's  something  that  may  be  taken  for  granted 
and  not  —  not  highlighted,  so  Ang,  thank  you  for  coming  today. 
It's  always  great  to  see  you,  and  proceed  with  your  testimony. 

MR.  SIRACUSA:    Congresswoman  Eshoo  and  Congressman 
Mineta,  thank  you  for  doing  this.   This  is  a  very  important 
hearing.   You're  certainly  representing  your  districts  very, 
very  well. 

My  testimony  will  be  very  brief.   I'm  Angelo  Siracusa, 
President  of  the  Bay  Area  Council,  and  as  was  mentioned,  I'm 
also  a  member  of  the  Bay  Conservation  and  Development 
Commission  and  know  Norm  very  well  through  my  role  as  a 
Commissioner  on  the  Metropolitan  Transportation  Commission,  as 
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1  well. 

2  The  Bay  Area  Council  is  a  public  policy  organization 

3  supported  by  the  major  business  firms  in  the  Bay  Area  with 

4  significant  involvement  by  the  CEOs  of  those  firms. 

5  We  do  analysis  of  and  advocacy  on  a  fairly  narrow 

6  range  of  important  public  policy  issues  that  affect  the 

7  economic  well-being  of  the  Bay  Area,  as  well  as  our  superb 

8  quality  of  life. 

9  We  are  also  the  business  sponsors  of  a  unique  and 

10  special  public/private  partnership,  the  Bay  Area  Economic 

11  Forum,  and  by  the  way,  you  probably  know  that  the  Forum  has 

12  taken  a  leadership  role  in  doing  something  similar  with  trying 

13  to  bring  a  commercial  wind  tunnel  to  NASA  names  in  your 

14  district  down  the  Peninsula,  Norm. 

15  As  a  business  organization,  we  are  predictable  in  our 

16  concern  about  government  spending  and  waste.   In  our  support  of 

17  any  public  action  or  the  support  of  the  continuation  of  any 

18  governmental  facility,  we  use  two  criteria: 

19  Number  one,  how  important  is  that  facility  to  the 

2  0  economy  of  the  community  and  the  Bay  Area;  and  number  two,  how 

21  does  the  installation  serve  the  intended  public  purpose  and 

22  national  interest? 

23  I'm  here  today  to  state  that  it's  our  belief  that  the 

24  USGS  meets  both  tests  for  our  support. 

2  5  The  economic  importance  has  already  been  mentioned 
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several  times.   USGS  represents  a  thousand  jobs  and  about  85 
million  dollars  to  the  local  economy,  and  therefore  is  indeed 
significant. 

But  as  you've  already  heard  from  this  distinguished 
panel,  USGS  is  important  and  does  indeed  satisfy  its  overall 
mission  statement  and  serves  the  national  and  even 
international  public  interest. 

Its  earthquake  research  is  extraordinary,  and  no  one 
can  doubt  the  importance  of  that  mission,  especially  to 
California. 

Also  we  have  just  signed,  as  you  know,  a  landmark 
agreement  —  maybe  we  should  call  it  a  watermark  agreement  of 
the  water  pact  between  California  and  the  Federal  Government, 
and  USGS  played  a  critical  key  role  and  continues  to  work  in 
both  the  management  of  water  supply  and  water  quality  in 
California. 

The  Survey's  competence  in  geology  and  digital 
photography  is  significant.   Especially  exciting  to  us  in  the 
Bay  Area  Council  is  the  work  that  the  Survey  does  in  developing 
a  database  of  geographic  and  resource  information  which  we 
believe  is  invaluable  in  helping  us  shape  policies  on  land  use 
development  and  resource  conservation. 

The  Bay  Area  has  taken  an  extraordinarily  hard  hit 
from  the  military  base  closings  and  we  are  yet  to  see,  in  fact, 
the  effect  of  those.   We'll  lose  about  30,000  direct  civilian 
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1  jobs.   Adding  a  multiplier,  that  loss  means  probably  somewhere 

2  between  seventy-five  and  a  hundred  thousand  jobs. 

3  I  am  frankly  even  more  worried  about  the  effects  in 

4  the  Bay  Area  economy  if  our  national  labs  and  research 

5  universities  are  next  on  the  chopping  block  with  respect  to  the 

6  cutback  of  federal  funds.   They  all  serve  a  national  interest 

7  and  a  very  critical  local  interest. 

8  You  know  that  the  Bay  Area  economy  is  world  renowned 

9  as  its  —  for  its  technology,  innovation  and  entrepreneur ship. 

10  Silicon  Valley  is  the  world  center  of  the  new  highway  or  multi- 

11  media  or  whatever  you  wish  to  call  it. 

12  We're  sitting  right  here  on  it.   If  I  can  mix  a 

13  metaphor,  we  are  here  at  the  epicenter  of  technology  in  the 

14  world. 

15  It's  because  the  businesses  and  universities  and  other 

16  research  facilities  have  the  brain  power  to  keep  the  technology 

17  economy  moving  forward.   USGS  is  one  of  those  centers  of 

18  thinking. 

19  We  ask  you  to  take  up  the  case  for  USGS  to  ensure  it 

20  continues  to  serve  Menlo  Park,  Silicon  Valley,  the  Bay  Area  and 

21  the  nation. 

2  2  Thank  you  very  much. 

23  REPRESENTATIVE  ESHOO:    Thank  you,  Ang,  very,  very 

24  much.   It  was  excellent  testimony,  and  I'd  like  to  now  turn  to 

25  my  colleague.  Congressman  Mineta  for  some  questions  of  the 
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panel . 

REPRESENTATIVE  MINETA:    Thank  you  very  much, 
Representative  Eshoo. 

Let  me  just  —  first  of  all,  all  of  you  alluded  to 
this,  but  one  of  the  premises  I  think  is  that  the  private 
sector  can  do  the  job.   We  don't  need  a  government  agency  to  do 
this. 

Any  reaction?   Are  there  private  companies  that  can  do 
this? 

My  feeling  is  not.   Some  of  these  things  are  — 
they're  things  that  engineering  companies  excel  in,  but  they 
don't  have  the  worldwide  capability  or  even  access  to  satellite 
to  be  able  to  do  this,  infrared  work  or  whatever  other  kinds  of 
things  that  might  be  done,  but  many  people  say,  "Well,  the 
private  sector  can  do  this  work." 

Let  me  even  extend  it  to  you,  as  you  touched  on. 
Professor,  about  the  universities,  that  some  people  say,  "Well, 
let  the  universities  do  it." 

MS.  MAHOOD:    Let  me  just  comment  on  the  private 
sector.   There's  sort  of  two  aspects  to  that. 

I  think  that  there  might  be  a  few  things  that  the 
private  sector  could  do,  but  the  sort  of  long-term  programs, 
the  basic  research,  they  certainly  are  not  equipped  to  do. 

There's  also  the  question  of  many  of  the  things  that 
the  USGS  does  you  want  done  by  private  companies. 
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1  In  other  words,  would  you  want  maps  that  map  out 

2  hazards  or  landslides  to  be  in  the  hands  of  companies  that 

3  might  have  a  conflict  of  interest  in  doing  these  things?   I 

4  think  it's  important  to  have  those  —  those  done. 

5  The  other  is  the  scale  of  time  and  the  scale  of  space, 

6  that  many  times  we're  talking  about  things  that  are  very  large 

7  physically  that  take  large  staffs  that  most  companies  wouldn't 

8  be  able  to  manage. 

9  REPRESENTATIVE  MINETA:    Professor  Mahood,  you  said 

10  that  there's  some  talk  that  EPA  may  be  the  repository  for  some 

11  of  this,  but  if  you  look  at  other  aspects  of  what  they're 

12  planning  to  do,  EPA  is  on  the  chopping  block,  so  it  seems  to  me 

13  you  can't  have  them  saying,  "Well,  we  can  break  up  USGS  and  we 

14  can  have  this  part  of  it  go  here,  this  part  of  it  go  here,  this 

15  part  of  it  go  here  to  EPA"  when  you  know  that  EPA  is  also  on 

16  the  chopping  block. 

17  I  mean,  in  order  to  do  what  they  want  to  do,  they've 

18  got  to  come  up  with  1.3  trillion  dollars  in  savings  over  the 

19  next  several  years. 

20  So  that's  the  objectives  that  Republicans  are 

21  pursuing,  and  Chairman  Kasich  of  the  Budget  Committee  has  a 

22  horrendous  task  on  his  —  to  accomplish  what  they've  outlined 
2  3  for  themselves. 

24  So  even  though  they  talk  about  yes,  EPA  could  do  some 

25  of  this  stuff,  EPA  is  also  on  the  chopping  block. 
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1  Mr.  Wyllie? 

2  MR.  WYLLIE:    Yeah,  I'd  like  to  just  comment  a  little 

3  more  on  the  private  sector  that  you  raised,  being  an  engineer 

4  in  the  private  sector. 

5  I  think  the  work  that  the  USGS  does  is  the  basis  that 

6  the  private  sector  relies  on  to  carry  out  the  specific  tasks 

7  for  —  that  the  private  sector  does,  and  the  research  tasks 

8  that  the  USGS  carries  out  are  so  immense  and  so  overwhelming 

9  that  they  really  need  to  be  in  a  centralized  location,  and  I 

10  think  that  where  they  are  is  just  the  right  place. 

11  I  don't  think  that  the  private  sector  can  really  carry 

12  out  that  —  that  function.   If  they  did,  I  think  it  would 

13  suddenly  sort  of  vanish  and  we  would  lose  what  we  have  because 

14  it  would  not  be  --  not  be  maintained  and  not  be  sustained  as  it 

15  is  now. 

16  MR.  SIRACUSA:    Could  I  comment,  also? 

17  As  a  person  also  interested  in  the  —  in  the  national 

18  debt  and  being  a  good  Republican,  as  well,  I  obviously  have  a 

19  great  deal  of  sympathy  for  efforts  to  make  every  institution, 

20  both  public  and  private,  leaner  and  more  efficient  and  more 

21  effective,  and  therefore  I  think  that  we  need  to  take  a  look  at 
2  2  everything,  including  USGS. 

23  Clearly,  however,  USGS  serves  a  public  purpose  that 

2  4  cannot  be  served  by  the  private  sector.   That  doesn't  mean  that 

25  there  aren't  things  that  can't  be  contracted  out,  if  you  will. 
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1  There  might  be  some  things  that  can  be  done 

2  differently,  but  the  fact  is  this  is  a  public  institution  on 

3  which  private  institutions,  as  was  said,  I  think  will  depend. 

4  That  doesn't  mean,  however,  that  as  you're  carrying  on 

5  this  and  other  hearings  like  this,  that  you  have  to  take  a  very 

6  hard  look  at  how  things  can  be  done  better,  so  I  would  —  I 

7  would  give  you  that  ammunition,  as  well. 

8  REPRESENTATIVE  MINETA:    Sure.   And  just  to  follow  up 

9  on  that,  Mr.  Siracusa,  I  would  assume  that  given  the  570 

10  million  dollar  budget,  annual  budget  of  USGS,  that  if  we  were 

11  to  apply  some  cost/benefit  ratio  studies  to  this,  we  would  find 

12  it  probably  very,  very  big  in  terms  of  benefits  that  we  get 

13  from  the  cost. 

14  My  own  background  is  insurance  brokerage,  and  so  our 

15  reliance  on  things  that  come  out  of  the  USGS  and  the  insurance 

16  industry  are  very  big. 

17  In  fact,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  our  committee  has 

18  jurisdiction  on  disasters,  and  with  every  one  of  those 

19  disasters,  whether  it's  Andrews,  Hugo,  Iniki,  the  Mississippi 

20  floods,  Loma  Prieta,  Northridge,  with  each  one,  the  dip  into 

21  the  public  treasury  gets  bigger  and  bigger  and  bigger. 

22  Just  for  Northridge  alone,  it's  right  now  at  8 . 6 

23  billion,  and  within  the  next  ten  days,  there  may  be  a 

24  supplemental  from  Northridge  at  6.7  billion  dollars. 

2  5  So  in  order  to  try  to  stem  this  kind  of  running  to  the 
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1  public  trough  to  respond  to  each  of  these  disasters,  I  have 

2  come  up  with  a  National  Disaster  Protection  Act.   We're  doing 

3  it  through  a  coalition  of  insurance  companies  and  what's  called 

4  the  National  Disaster  Coalition,  and  their  reliance  on  USGS  for 

5  providing  the  data  on  what  we're  doing  under  the  Natural 

6  Disaster  Protection  Partnership  Act  is  just  invaluable,  and 

7  that's  why  when  I  think  of  570  million  dollars  that  we  spend  on 

8  USGS,  the  kind  of  multiple  that  we're  getting  in  terms  of  what 

9  the  private  sector's  able  to  do  with  it  seems  to  be  just  really 

10  a  wrong  headed  exercise. 

11  Mr.  Tobin. 

12  MR.  TOBIN:    I  —  to  agree  with  the  sentence  of  the 

13  other  panelists  that  I  don't  know  of  a  better  alternative  than 

14  the  USGS  to  mention  to  you. 

15  I  believe  that  it's  oftentimes  said  that  maybe  the 

16  states  can  take  on  this  responsibility,  and  maybe  in  some 

17  circumstances,  in  some  of  the  studies,  that  is  the  case,'  but  I 

18  think  that  the  states  are  incapable  of  dealing  with  the 

19  geographic  barriers  and  the  boundaries,  as  one  panelist 

20  mentioned,  but  also  sustaining  for  the  long-term  the  kinds  of 

21  projects  that  the  USGS  does  carry  out. 

22  We  have  a  Division  of  Mines  and  Geology,  an  excellent 

23  organization  within  the  State,  but  it's  symbiotic  in  that  they 
2  4  work  with  the  information  from  the  US  Geological  Survey  to 

25  apply  it  to  the  more  specific  State  needs  and  needs  that  are 
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1  more  directly  tied  to  user  fees  and  —  and  other  sources  of 

2  income . 

3  I  hate  to  say  this,  but  at  the  State  level,  we  have  to 

4  be  very  short-sighted  and  work  on  more  day-to-day  kinds  of 

5  issues  that  are  of  direct  interest  to  projects  and  to  other 

6  finding  concerns. 

7  We  are  unable  to  take  that  longer  view.   That  is  the 

8  result,  then,  the  breakthrough  kind  of  information  that  the 

9  USGS  has  been  able  to  provide  us,  those  leaps  that  have  allowed 

10  us  to  advance,  and  I  don't  think  it's  something  that  we  could 

11  do  on  our  own. 

12  REPRESENTATIVE  MINETA:    Let  me  ask.   Does  —  the 

13  research  and  development  and  some  of  the  data  that's  developed, 

14  are  they  updating  those  on  a  regular  basis  so  that,  you  know, 

15  it  may  be  a  database  that  exists  for  a  given  type  of  incident 

16  or  for  —  as  it  relates  to  earthquakes? 

17  Do  they  constantly  do  updating  that  might  not  be 

18  available  if  this  is  —  if  the  USGS  didn't  exist? 

19  MR.  TOBIN:    Congressman,  the  answer  to  that  is 

20  certainly  yes.   Research  is  of  very  little  value  unless  it  gets 

21  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  trying  to  reduce  risk. 

22  It  might  be  interesting,  but  it  has  to  be  out  on  the 
2  3  street,  and  I  think  that's  one  of  the  areas  where  the  USGS  has 

24  done  a  very  good  job,  that  they  are  very  public  minded  in 

25  provision  this  term  type  of  information. 
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After  the  Kobe  earthquake,  there  are  maps  that  are 
drawn  to  relate  magnitude  of  earthquakes  and  distance  in  the 
earthquake  with  the  strength  of  shaking,  and  I  was  with  Mr. 
Wyllie  in  Kobe  and  really  it  was  the  second  day  that  the  USGS 
curves  that  make  —  draw  that  relationship  were  already  being 
changed,  that  new  dots  were  being  drawn  on  those  —  those  Mylar 
overheads  to  show  us  how  things  are  changed. 

So  the  answer  is  yes,  change  is  almost  immediately, 
and  that  the  way  this  works  is  through  different  ways,  through 
reports,  through  major  long-term  studies  that  result  in  hazard 
maps,  but  also  through  professional  meetings  where  the  USGS 
people  present  their  information  to  practitioners,  and  one  of 
the  major  forums  for  that  is  the  Earthquake  Engineering 
Research  Institute  that  Mr.  Wyllie  is  president  of. 

Just  last  week,  there  was  a  day  long  presentation  on 
what  will  happen  when  there's  an  earthquake  on  the  Hayward 
fault,  and  although  this  had  been  planned  for  some  time,  the 
analog  of  the  shallow  surface,  the  shallow  strike/slip 
earthquake  that  struck  Kobe  just  a  few  weeks  earlier  was  there 
and  that  information's  being  provided,  and  USGS  people  were 
participating  in  that. 

So  the  answer  is  yes,  it's  updated  and  updated 
constantly. 

REPRESENTATIVE  MINETA:    I  take  it  all  this 
information  we're  getting  now  about  if  the  Northridge  —  if 
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1  the  earthquake  had  been  6.1  miles  to  the  southeast  or 

2  southwest,  that  the  magnitude  of  the  damage  would  have  been  in 

3  excess  of  187  billion  dollars  in  —  in  Southern  California  come 

4  from,  I  assume,  data  from  USGS  in  terms  of  what  happens. 

5  What  are  the  effects  of  an  epicenter  that  may  be  moved 

6  over  here? 

7  MR.  TOBIN:    I  think  —  there's  —  I'd  like  to  respond 

8  to  that  in  many  different  ways. 

9  Yes,  if  the  epicenter  had  been  —  if  the  earthquake 

10  had  been  the  same  and  the  epicenter  had  been  further  to  the 

11  south,  then  more  of  the  Los  Angeles  basin,  the  developed  are  in 

12  the  near  field  area,  the  damage  would  have  been  much  greater. 

13  I'm  not  so  sure  how  much  greater  it  would  have  been, 

14  but  it  would  have  shocked  all  of  us  and  I  think  we  realize 

15  that. 

16  The  studies  that  are  done  on  that  nature  aren't  all 

17  necessarily  done  by  the  US  Geological  Survey.   I  think  the 

18  important  point  is  that  the  community  of  scientists  and  the 

19  expertise  it  takes  to  do  these  kinds  of  studies  is  something 

20  that's  symbiotic  and  the  USGS  is  one  of  the  key  partners  in 

21  that. 

22  It's  not  necessarily  a  USGS  report,  but  that's  not 

23  wrong.   It's  —  I  believe  that  report  that  you're  referring  to 

24  was  done  by  a  private  company  from  this  area,  and  certainly 

25  their  association  and  use  of  USGS  materials  is  —  is  well 
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known. 

REPRESENTATIVE  MINETA:    Well,  let  me  thank  you  for 
your  testimony.   I  hope  that  all  of  you,  each  of  you  will,  in 
your  own  professional  capacity,  see  fit  to  convey  your  thoughts 
to  Speaker  Gingrich  and  Chairman  Kasich  and  enlist  the  help  of 
your  own  professional  organizations  to  also  be  in  touch  with 
Speaker  Gingrich  and  Chairman  Kasich  as  it  relates  to  USGS. 
They  will  be  very  helpful. 

Thank  you  very,  very  much. 

REPRESENTATIVE  ESHOO:    Thank  you.  Norm,  for  your 
excellent  questions.   They  were  so  excellent  that  you  took  some 
of  mine  -- 

REPRESENTATIVE  MINETA:    Sorry. 

REPRESENTATIVE  ESHOO:    —  which  are  also  going  to  be 
excellent,  but  to  the  panelists,  I  am  struck  with  your  very 
pragmatic  testimony. 

You  have  given  us  really  the  answers  to  the  questions 
that  have  been  posed  by  the  broader  community  as  this  proposal 
has  come  forward  with  what's  called  the  Contract  with  America, 
and  I  thank  you  for  that  because  it  is  —  it  is  useful  because 
it  directs  itself  to  the  very  charges  that  have  been  advanced 
about  why  some  think  the  USGS  should  be  eliminated. 

You  have  commented  on  the  folly  of  taking  parts  of  it 
and  placing  it  in  other  agencies  that  frankly  don't  do  this 
work.   They  are  granting  agencies,  like  the  NSF. 
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1  Mr.  Siracusa's  comments  as  well  as  Mr.  Wyllie's  about 

2  how  the  private  sector  makes  such  extraordinary  use  of  the  — 

3  of  the  work  and  the  outcomes  of  the  work  of  the  USGS. 

4  It's  really  a  leveraging  of  taxpayer's  dollars  so 

5  there  can  be  a  partnership  with  the  private  sector,  and  I  think 

6  that's  what  we  really  want  to  always  arrive  at,  and  I  think 

7  when  all  is  said  and  done  and  we  try  to  figure  out  and 

8  rethink  —  and  Mr.  Siracusa  touched  on  this,  of  course,  because 

9  it's  very  important  that  we  continually  rethink  of  what  the 

10  role  of  the  Federal  Government  is,  the  dollars  that  we  spend, 

11  the  taxpayer  dollars  that  we  spend,  but  we  have  to  keep  in  mind 

12  what  individuals  can  do  for  themselves  and  what  they  become 

13  reliant  on  government  for,  and  I  think  that  you  have  really 

14  spoken  to  the  heart  of  this  issue  on  —  on  the  key  and  critical 

15  role  that  USGS  plays. 

16  So  again,  we  thank  you  because  you  have  provided 

17  answers  to  the  questions  that  are  being  posed,  and  I  think  that 

18  our  community  and  our  country,  California  are  really  blessed  to 

19  have  you  as  citizens.   I  couldn't  mean  that  more. 

20  Thank  you  very,  very  much. 

21  Now  we'd  like  to  welcome  to  the  panel  table  the 

22  following  individuals.   This  panel  will  enlighten  us.   It's  the 

23  water  quality  panel,  and  as  they're  coming  up,  I'm  going  to 

24  tell  you  something  about  them  as  they  take  their  places. 

25  Michael  Belliveau  is  the  Executive  Director  of 
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1  citizens  for  a  Better  Environment,  an  organization  that 

2  certainly  Congressman  Mineta,  myself  and  many  people  in  this 

3  community  and  the  Bay  Area  know  much  about  and  have  benefited 

4  from. 

5  Kay  Whitlock,  Flood  Control  Manager  at  the  Santa  Clara 

6  Valley  Water  District;  Will  Travis,  the  Executive  Director  of 

7  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Conservation  and  Development  Commission, 

8  someone  that  I'm  proud  to  work  with  for  many,  many  years  as  San 

9  Mateo  County's  ten-year  representative  on  the  Bay  Commission; 

10  and  Jerry  Jones,  the  Director  of  Corporate  Environmental  Health 

11  and  Safety  at  Raychem  Corporation,  which  plays  a  very  vital 

12  role  in  the  economic  well-being  of  our  area,  but  also  is  on  the 

13  cutting  edge  in  terms  of  technology  and  products  that  really 

14  benefit  our  nation  and  those  products  go  all  over  the  world. 

15  So  thank  you  to  each  one  of  you  for  being  here  today. 

16  We'll  start  with  Kay  Whitlock,  and  Kay,  thank  you  again  for 

17  being  willing  to  be  her  and  to  offer  your  testimony,  and  why 

18  don't  you  begin. 

19  MS.  WHITLOCK:    Thank  you,  Congresswoman  Eshoo  and 

20  Congressman  Mineta. 

21  I'm  Kay  Whitlock.   I'm  a  flood  control  manager  for  the 

22  Santa  Clara  Valley  Water  District.   We  are  a  Countywide  multi- 
2  3  faceted  water  resources  agency  serving  Santa  Clara  County  and 

24  our  million  and  a  half  residents. 

25  We  do  flood  control.   We're  the  wholesale  water 
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1  supplier.   We  are  troubled  by  water  quality  problems.   We 

2  manage  groundwater  and  groundwater  protection.   We  build, 

3  operate  and  maintain  a  wide  variety  of  water  resources  projects 

4  and  facilities. 

5  I  like  to  say  that  if  there's  a  thing  that  a 

6  practicing  engineer  can  do  with  or  to  water,  we've  probably  got 

7  somebody  on  our  payroll  doing  it,  and  I  would  tell  you  that 

8  even  of  those  somebodys  at  the  Water  District  has  a  contact  at 

9  the  USGS,  a  file  of  reports  from  the  USGS  and  a  bank  of  data  in 

10  their  computer  that  they're  depending  on  which  came  from  the 

11  USGS.   It's  critical  that  everything  that  we  do  at  the  Water 

12  District. 

13  I  was  asked  to  --  to  speak  focusing  on  flood 

14  management,  and  I'll  do  my  best  to  do  that,  but  I  have  to  tell 

15  you  it's  very  —  it's  very  difficult  to  do  that  because 

16  everything  that  we  do  relative  to  water  resources  management, 

17  and  in  my  entire  career,  everything  that  I  have  done  relative 

18  to  water  resources  management  has  a  very  strong  connection  to 

19  the  work  of  the  USGS,  so  those  of  us  in  the  field  who  have 

20  built  a  lot  of  our  career  around  this  kind  of  work  are 

21  basically  shaken  to  our  roots  with  the  idiocy  of  such 

22  proposals,  frankly. 

2  3  It's  sort  of  like  you've  attacked  my  grandparents,  and 

24  how  could  I  defend  to  you  that  you  shouldn't  have  attacked  my 

2  5  grandparents? 
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1  I  will,  though,  try  to  focus  my  comments  on  flooding 

2  by  tying  some  of  the  things  that  we  depend  on  USGS  for. 

3  Two  recent  experiences  which  we've  had  in  the  San  Jose 

4  area,  and  that  was  in  January  we  were  flooded  in  the  Central 

5  Valley  portion  of  the  Guadalupe  River  coming  down  through  San 

6  Jose. 

7  I  just  would  like  to  start  of  start  with  the  upper 

8  watershed  and  tell  you  what  happens  in  that  flood  event.   First 

9  of  all,  the  District  has  constructed  in  the  upper  parts  of  our 

10  watershed's  reservoirs  —  they're  basically  water  supply 

11  reservoirs,  but  when  they're  empty,  they  provide  flood  storage. 

12  When  that  rainfall  event  happened  on  January  9th, 

13  those  reservoirs  were  not  full,  so  those  reservoirs  provided 

14  flood  protection. 

15  In  building  those  reservoirs,  we  depend  on  fault 

16  mapping,  seismic  studies,  stream  gauge  data  to  size  the 

17  reservoirs,  create  storage  estimates,  stability  and  mud  slide 

18  potential  data  which  we  all  get  from  USGS. 

19  In  the  middle  part  of  our  watershed,  then,  the 

20  developers  and  the  city  planners  are  using  USGS  mapping  in 

21  their  flood  plain  work,  their  flood  plain  management  work. 

2  2  FEMA  depends  on  data  from  the  USGS  to  determine  their 

23  flow  regimes  that  the  flood  insurance  rate  maps  are  built  on. 

24  Practically  every  each  and  every  circumstance  that  we  do  in 

25  flood  plain  management  goes  back  to  data  or  science  that  we 
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1  work  with  USGS  on. 

2  In  San  Jose  and  the  Guadalupe  basin,  we  have  a 

3  special  circumstance,  and  that  is  that  the  City  of  San  Jose  is 

4  thirteen  feet  lower  than  it  used  to  be  due  to  subsidence. 

5  Our  scientists  have  worked  very  closely  with  USGS  in 

6  analyzing  that.   It's  tied  to  groundwater.   We  have  worked  with 

7  USGS  reports  on  groundwater  modeling  so  that  we  could  get  a 

8  better  handle  on  that  groundwater  modeling  and  its  relationship 

9  to  subsidence. 

10  USGS  has  provided  some  specific  scientific  studies 

11  which  were  very  useful  to  us. 

12  During  the  January  9th  flood  event,  it  was  a  USGS 

13  stream  gauge  station  at  St.  John's  Street  on  the  Guadalupe 

14  River  which  rang  the  phone  in  our  Emergency  Operations  Center 

15  and  told  us  that  we  were  at  an  emergency  situation  in  another 

16  couple  of  feet. 

17  We  got  our  Emergency  Operations  Center  opened.  '  We 

18  were  able  to  alert  the  cities  and  the  people"  in  the  community 

19  emergency  offices. 

20  So  once  again,  we  were  in  --  we  were  in  charge  of 

21  reacting,  but  the  data,  the  phone  call  came  from  the  USGS 

22  gauge,  which  has  been  at  the  St.  John  Street  Bridge  since  1930. 

23  So  there's  just  a  few  points  that  I  would  like  to 

24  summarize  relative  to  the  value  and  importance  of  the  data  and 

25  scientific  research. 
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1  First  of  all,  USGS  research  and  work  and  data 

2  collection  is  accomplished  in  a  planned  and  coordinated  manner 

3  and  its  standard  is  in  existence  nationally.   You  can  go  to  the 

4  East  Coast,  the  Midwest  and  the  West  Coast  and  you  can  pick  up 

5  a  USGS  report  and  expect  the  very  same  quality  of  data,  the 

6  same  standard  of  data,  and  so  it's  very  important  that  this  be 

7  done  on  a  national  basis. 

8  The  other  thing  is  that  USGS  has  provided  this  to  us 

9  on  a  very  long-term,  so  we  have  our  oldest  gauge  in  our  County 

10  was  established  in  1902. 

11  For  predicting  one  percent  chance  of  occurrence  events 

12  of  what  we  call  the  one-hundred-year  flood,  having  the  long- 

13  term  data  is  very  critical,  and  also  USGS  provides  scientific 

14  standards  for  all  of  their  work,  and  that's  very  critical,  too. 

15  So  I  would  --  I'm  very  happy  to  have  been  able  to 

16  comment  to  you  today. 

17  Thank  you. 

18  REPRESENTATIVE  ESHOO:    Thank  you,  and  I'd  like  your 

19  analogy  about  grandparents. 

20  There  is  —  there  is  a  human  face  to  all  of  this,  and 

21  I  think  that  as  we  examine  so  many  of  the  scientific  aspects 

22  and  prevention,  that  we  never  lose  sight  that  this  is  to 

23  benefit  humankind,  and  I  think  that  we  use  —  I'm  struck  with 

24  the  use  of  the  words  "safety  net"  that  are  applied  to  other 
2  5  things  that  we  do. 
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I  think  this  this  is  one  of  the  great  safety  nets  for 
our  nation. 

I  think  I  was  supposed  to  start  at  the  other  end  of 
the  table,  but  that's  all  right.   We'll  just  kind  of  mix  it  up 
and  we'll  just  keep  going  down  this  way. 

Welcome  to  Bill  Travis,  the  Executive  Director  of 
BCDC.   Bill,  thank  you  for  traveling  down  the  Peninsula  today. 
It's  great  to  see  you,  and  I  miss  all  of  you  at  BCDC. 

Welcome  — 

MR.  TRAVIS:    Thank  you. 

REPRESENTATIVE  ESHOO :    —  and  please  offer  your 
testimony. 

MR.  TRAVIS:    I  can't  tell  you  how  delightful  it  is  to 
address  both  you  and  Mr.  Mineta  as  Representative  Eshoo  and 
Representative  Mineta  instead  of  Commissioner  Eshoo  and 
Commissioner  Mineta,  though  we  miss  you  both. 

As  you  know,  BCDC  is  a  California  State  Government 
Agency  responsible  for  managing  the  resources  of  San  Francisco 
Bay  and  for  guiding  development  in  the  bay  and  along  the 
shoreline. 

To  do  our  work,  we  need  information  about  how  the 
bay's  physical  and  biological  parts  fit  together  so  we  can 
decide  how  to  improve  the  health  of  the  bay. 

Information  like  this  can  only  come  from  research 
that's  directed  toward  generating  practical  solutions  to  real 
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1  problems. 

2  We're  supposed  to  be  getting  the  bay  out  of  trouble 

3  and  maximizing  its  value  for  the  people  of  the  region,  the 

4  State  and  the  Country,  and  in  order  to  do  that,  we  sorely  need 

5  scientific  and  technical  information  to  guide  our  stewardship 

6  of  the  bay  and  its  resources. 

7  That  is  why  we  find  this  proposal  to  diminish  or 

8  eliminate  USGS  so  alarming. 

9  USGS  provides  perhaps  the  most  authoritative  expert 

10  and  objective  scientific  information  available  from  any  source. 

11  USGS  also  provides  this  information  in  a  very  cost-effective 

12  manner,  and  it  is  very  comforting  to  us  that  in  this  age  of 

13  experts  for  higher,  USGS  has  not  and  cannot  be  captured  by  any 

14  one  of  the  many  interest  groups  who  compete  to  influence  bay 

15  management  decisions. 

16  Now,  in  my  prepared  remarks,  I  detail  the  important 

17  work  USGS  is  doing  and  that  we  use  on  a  daily  basis  in  the 

18  areas  of  freshwater  inflow,  contaminants,  dredging,  wetlands 

19  and  seismic  safety. 

2  0  I'd  like  to  depart  from  my  prepared  remarks  and  offer 

21  a  few  personal  comments  because  I  feel  I  have  become  somewhat 

22  of  an  expert  in  getting  rid  of  government  agencies. 

23  I'm  wearing  a  button  that  says  "Please  Save  The  Bay 

24  Again."   I  got  it  at  a  meeting,  a  public  hearing  yesterday  on 

2  5  getting  rid  of  another  government  agency,  the  one  I  work  for, 
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1  BCDC.   Governor  Wilson  wants  to  abolish  it. 

2  I  also  worked  for  the  Coastal  Commission  when  Governor 

3  Deukmejian  wanted  to  abolish  it,  twice.   I'm  trying  not  to  take 

4  this  personally,  but  at  least  I  can  say  that  there  was  some 

5  reason  to  want  to  abolish  the  Coastal  Commission  and  BCDC. 

6  They  make  controversial  decisions.   They  make  people 

7  mad.   They  sometimes  tell  people  things  they  can't  do,  but 

8  USGS  —  well,  about  the  only  thing  controversial  I  can  think  of 

9  of  USGS  is  that  it  publishes  quad  sheets  that  are  known  to  be 

10  used  by  card  carrying  members  of  the  Sierra  Club. 

11  Now,  just  to  make  sure  that  my  personal  wrath  and 

12  experience  wasn't  clouding  my  judgment,  what  I  did  this  morning 

13  was  call  around  the  country  to  some  of  my  colleagues  in  coastal 

14  management,  and  I  asked,  "VJhat's  your  reaction  to  this 

15  proposal?"  and  I  will  quote  them  directly: 

16  Foolish,  whacky,  not  fully  analyzed,  stupid,  dumb,  and 

17  then  there  were  a  few  that  were  a  little  bit  more  extreme. 
13  Really  stupid  and  really  dumb. 

19  This  leads  me  to  wonder  if  the  yahoos  who  came  up  with 

20  this  idea  are  so  fearful  of  scientific  fact  that  they  want  to 

21  squash  out  one  of  the  nation's  —  let  me  take  that  back.   One 

22  of  the  world's  finest  earth  science  organizations. 

23  Now  it's  always  helpful  to  look  for  the  past  for 

2  4  guidance,  but  I  don't  think  we  should  be  looking  to  the  dark 

25  ages  for  guidance  on  how  to  manage  scientific  research. 
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My  plea  here  as  a  professional,  as  a  citizen  is  to  beg 
you  to  take  on  the  Luddites  who  have  come  up  with  this  notion 
that  we  can  save  money  if  only  we  ignore  science. 

The  people  at  USGS  —  and  we  have  to  remember  that 
USGS  is  valuable  not  because  of  the  buildings  or  the  equipment 
or  the  publication,  but  because  of  the  people  who  are  there. 
They  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  ceaseless  quest  for 
knowledge  about  the  world  around  us. 

Disbanding  USGS  and  tossing  this  priceless  collection 
of  human  talent  to  the  wind  v/ould  be  no  less  tragic  than 
selling  the  art  collection  in  the  National  Gallery  to  raise 
money  tor  a  new  roof  on  a  Georgia  courthouse. 

By  keeping  us  informed  about  the  v/ay  the  world  works, 
how  narure  changes  and  where  the  earth  will  move,  USGS  helps  us 
stay  out  of  harm's  way,  and  as  v;e  all  know,  if  we  don't  listen 
or  if  USGS  is  silenced,  we  will  lose  more  rhan  we  will  save 
because  of  avoiding  mistakes  is  a  lot  cheaper  than  repairing 
the  damage  afterward. 

Thank  you. 

REPRESENTATIVE  ESHOO:    Thank  you,  Mr.  Travis. 

If  any  of  you  had  never  heard  Mr.  Travis  before  or  met 
him,  you  now  know  why  I  felt  so  privileged  to  work  with  him. 

Next  I'd  like  to  call  on  Jerry  Jones,  whom  I 
introduced  earlier,  and  we  want  to  thank  you  for  being  here, 
and  --  and  also  underscore  the  importance  of  Raychem  and  the 
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i  contributions  that  it  as  a  corporate  citizen  has  made  to  this 

2  community  for  a  long,  long  tine,  and  I  think  that  you  really 

3  were  the  model  for  others  to  copy  over  the  years. 

4  So  thank  you  for  being  here  and  please  proceed  with 

5  your  testimony. 

6  MR.  JONES:    Thank  you. 

7  My  name  is  Jerry  Jones  and  I'm  here  today  to  represent 

8  the  Raychem  Corporation  where  I'm  the  Director  of  the 

9  Environmental  Health  and  Safety  Group  at  the  corporate  level. 

10  What  I  want  to  do  today  is  provide  some  private  sector 

11  perspective  on  the  value  that  the  US  Geological  Survey  provides 

12  to  private  sector  companies;  not  only  in  the  Bay  Area,  but 

13  across  the  United  States. 

14  The  US  Geological  Survey  has  had  a  contract  with 

15  America  for  decades.   The  US  Geological  Survey  is  providing 

16  ongoing  support  that  is  invaluable  to  the  various  activities  of 

17  many  manufacturing  companies  like  Raychem. 

18  Raychem  is  a  company  with  sales  of  over  1.5  billion 

19  dollars  a  year  with  operations  in  over  forty  countries.   In 

20  fifteen  of  those  countries,  najor  manufacturing  operations. 

21  My  responsibility  at  Raychem  is  to  try  to  facilitate 

22  and  participate  in  the  identification  of  various  types  of 

23  hazards  and  to  assess  the  risks  associated  with  those  hazards 

24  related  to  worker  protection,  environmental  and  community 

25  protection,  property  protection  so  that  we  can  avoid  business 
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to  both  the  private  sector,  to  government  agen  —  and  to 
government  agencies  as  well  as  to  the  general  public  due  to 
their  own  independence  from  political  influence  and  the 
continuity  of  the  activities  that  they  have  had  under  way  for 
decades. 

Let  me  mention  three  specific  issues  that  we  face  as  a 
manufacturing  company.   We  are  concerned  about  the  potential 
effects  of  increased  groundwater  pumping  in  the  San  Mateo 
County  area  because  of  ground  subsidence,  which  has  occurred 
extensively  over  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  over  the  last  fifty 
years,  in  some  areas  with  subsidence  reaching  over  ten  feet. 

Changes  in  flow  patterns  and  hydraulic  heads  and 
aquifers  which  can  lead  to  salinity  intrusion,  brackish  or 
saline  waters  into  aquifers  which  can  lead  to  increased 
corrosion  rates  for  varying  utilities. 

This  is  a  big  concern  for  private  companies  which  are 
concentrated  along  the  bay  fringes  around  the  Bay  Area. 

Lastly,  increased  pumping  could  change  the  flow 
patterns  of  a  number  of  the  aquifers  and  move  contaminants 
which  are  on  some  sites  across  property  lines  and  boundaries, 
which  is  of  concern  to  many  property  owners  and  organizations. 

I  presented  testimony  that  describes  the  ongoing 
studies  ve  have  underway  at  this  time  with  the  US  Geological 
Survey.   I  am  the  Chairman  of  the  Regional  Technical  Advisory 
Group  for  the  study  that's  described  in  the  attachment. 
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1  I  want  to  summarize  by  saying  we  are  very  pleased  with 

2  the  ongoing  technical  supporr  that  we  are  receiving;  not  only 

3  at  Raychem,  but  other  private  sector  companies  in  the  San  Mateo 

4  County  area  from  the  Geological  Survey. 

5  We  believe  that  the  Geological  Survey  is  a  national 

6  technical  resource  and  that  it  should  continue  helping  local 

7  government  agencies  and  the  private  sector  with  the  protection 

8  and  beneficial  use  of  surface  and  groundwater  resources- 

9  We  recommend  that  they  continue  to  fulfill  tlvis 

10  importanr  role  which  requires  that  they  have  multi-disciplinary 

11  teams  of  geologists,  geophysicists,  hydrogeologists, 
"2  neochemists  and  engineers. 

13  We  believe  that  such  cooperation  and  collaboration 

14  between  federal  agencies,  local  government  and  the  private 

15  sector  are  important  to  help  maintain  and  improve  the 

16  competitiveness  of  US  industry  in  the  global  economy. 

17  Thank  you. 

18  REPRESENTATIVE  ESHOO:    Thank  you  very  much. 

19  Next  is  Michael  Belliveau,  the  Executive  Director  for 

20  Citizens  for  a  Better  Environment. 

21  Thank  you,  Michael,  for  being  here  today  and  for 

22  everything  that  you  and  your  terrific  organization  do  for  — 

23  for  all  of  us. 

2  4  MR.  BELLIVEAU:    Thank  you.   Thank  you,  and  good 

25  afternoon,  Representatives  Eshoo  and  Mineta,  thank  you  for  you 
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1  invitation. 

2  I  direct  Citizens  for  a  Better  Environment,  and  CBE 

3  works  with  community  members  throughout  the  Bay  Area  and  Los 

4  Angeles  and  we  fight  for  clean  air,  clean  water  and  toxic  free 

5  neighborhoods. 

6  Now  the  success  of  our  advocacy  is  based  on  sound 

7  science,  and  for  that  reason,  I  was  greatly  disturbed  to  learn 

8  of  the  proposal  to  eliminate  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

9  The  scientific  work  of  USGS  has  been  absolutely 

10  critical  in  the  area  of  prot.ecr.ing  San  Francisco  Bay. 

11  Virtually  every  public  policy  advanced  to  protect  the  fish  and 

12  wildlife  and  to  protect  the  people  and  the  public  health  that's 

13  dependent  upon  the  bay  for  food  owes  a  tremendous  debt  of 

14  gratitude  to  the  work  of  USGS  scientists  in  the  area  of  water 

15  quality,  aquatic  chemistry,  narine  biology  and  ecology. 

16  As  I  thought  about  it,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  bay 

17  without  USGS  would  be  like  a  fish  out  of  water,  and  let  me  just 

18  give  you  a  couple  of  examples. 

19  First  some  historical  perspective.   For  more  than 

20  twenty  years,  the  scientific  study  of  San  Francisco  Bay/Delta 

21  ecosystem  has  been  dominated  by  the  work  of  USGS.   I  know  that 

22  I've  used  many  times  this  volume  that  came  out  in  1979  entitled 

23  "San  Francisco  Bay,  The  Urbanized  Estuary."   The  subtitle  of 

24  that  is  "Investigations  into  the  Natural  History  of  San 

25  Francisco  Bay/Delta  with  Reference  to  the  Influence  of  Man." 
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This  is  just  one  example  of  the  volumes  of  scientific 
work  dominated  by  USGS  in  the  area  of  San  Francisco  Bay 
protection  that  has  provided  the  basis  for  policy-making  for 
well  over  a  decade. 

Now  my  organization,  CBE  has  been  involved  in 
virtually  every  contentious  water  quality  debate  affecting  the 
ecosystem  in  the  last  decade,  and  in  virtually  every  instance, 
policymakers  and  interest  groups  of  every  stripe  turn  to  the 
USGS  for  its  independent  and  unbiased  and  scientific 
conclusions. 

In  the  case  of  South  San  Francisco  Bay  where  silver 
and  copper  pollution  has  been  so  serious  and  so  controversial, 
it  v/as  the  United  States  Geological  Survey's  scientists  that 
documented  that  the  nature  of  that  problem,  the  bio- 
accumulation  and  availability  cf  those  contaminants. 

And  as  this  issue  worked  its  way  through  the  political 
process,  based  on  the  work  of  the  USGS,  the  public  agencies  did 
decide  that  this  problem  needed  to  be  regulated. 

When  we  entered  into  some  very  serious  and 
controversial  debate  over  v/hat  the  standard  should  be,  the 
agency  turned  to  USGS.   The  Regional  Water  Quality  Control 
Board  said,  "Please  review  the  scientific  basis  for  setting 
standards  for  these  contaminants." 

When  they  came  back  with  their  analysis  and 
conclusions,  that  narrowed  the  range  of  policy  debate  and 
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helped  to  build  the  consensus  that  led  to  standards  being  set 
to  protect  these  contaminants,  and  later  on,  it  —  we  were  able 
to  actually  enter  into  win-win  agreements  in  which  business  and 
municipalities  and  environmentalists  have  adopted  a  program  to 
prevent  pollution  from  various  sources  in  a  way  that  protects 
the  bay  and  save  jobs. 

Lastly,  in  the  area  —  the  case  of  selenium  poisoning 
in  Central  Valley  and  the  San  Francisco  Bay  is  illustrative  of 
the  role  of  USGS. 

After  the  Kesterson  wildlife  disaster  was  documented 
this  which  birds  were  suffering  deformities  from  selenium 
poisoning,  USGS  was  called  in  to  straighten  out  the  very 
complicated  selenium  chemistry  work  that  was  being  done,  and 
frankly,  other  state  and  federal  agencies  '.vere  screwing  up,  and 
USGS  came  in,  established  an  accepted  scientific  framework  for 
analyzing  that  problem  and  the  policymaking  was  allowed  to  move 
forward  in  cleaning  up  Kesterson. 

Now  later,  USGS  scientists  discovered  selenium 
contamination  in  San  Francisco  Bay  itself. 

Now,  people  —  many  people  immediately  pointed  the 
finger  at  agribusiness  saying  it  must  be  agriculture  drainage. 
Well,  the  USGS  scientists  went  back  to  work  in  the  field  and 
they  documented  that  know  no,  the  selenium  was  coming  from 
local  sources. 

That  then  formed  the  basis  of  further  investigations 
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1  that  identified  the  oil  refineries  in  the  North  Bay  as  the 

2  major  source  of  selenium  contamination  in  San  Francisco  Bay. 

3  REPRESENTATIVE  ESHOO:    What  was  that  again?   What  was 

4  the  source  of  it? 

5  MR.  BELLIVEAU:    Oil  refineries.   Processing  of  crude 

6  oil,  largely  from  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  that's  dirty  or  rich 

7  in  selenium  and  releases  that  selenium  in  the  bay. 

8  So  here  again,  USGS  stepped  in,  sorted  out  tlie  facts 

9  from  the  myths  and  was  able  to  establish  a  level  playing  field, 

10  a  scientific  knowledge  that  allowed  rational  policymaking  to 

11  move  forward  and  to  make  sure  that  v/e  weren't  wasting  money  and 

12  time  and  energy  trying  to  regulate  the  wrong  problem. 

13  So  in  closing,  the  Agency  stands  for  sound 

14  environmental  science,  and  v/ithout  USGS,  we  can  expect  a  real 

15  stagnation  and  ignorance  in  our  understanding  of  the  complexity 

16  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  and  without  the  Agency,  we  would  lose  the 

17  opportunity  to  benefit  the  public  further,  and  as  I  said,  we 

18  would  waste  a  lot  of  time  and  money  and  effort  trying  to  solve 

19  problems  that  are  not  fully  understood  scientifically.   Their 

20  role  is  absolutely  critical. 

21  Thank  you. 

2  2  REPRESENTATIVE  ESHOO:    Thank  you. 

23  This  concludes  the  testimony  of  the  second  panel,  and 

24  now  we'd  like  to  ask  you  some  questions,  and  I'd  like  to  turn 

25  to  my  colleague  to  begin  the  questioning. 
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REPRESENTATIVE  MINETA:    Actually,  Madam  chairwoman, 
if  I  might,  I'll  send  it  back  to  you  and  have  you  ask  the 
excellent  questions. 

REPRESENTATIVE  ESHOO :    See  how  well  we  get  along  and 
we  get  a  lot  done  together. 

To  Will  Travis,  I  know  from  my  days  as  a  member  of  the 
Bay  Conservation  and  Development  Commission  how  complex 
ecosystem  management  is. 

Can  you  give  a  concrete  example  of  how  you've  worked 
with  uses  to  manage  that  system  in  the  Bay  Area?   Just  give  us 
an  example  of  that,  because  I  think  that  as  we  give  broad 
testimony,  sometir'.es  the  one  specific  nay  somehow  get  lost. 

So  why  don't  you  give  us  an  example. 

MR.  TRAVIS:    I'd  love  to  and  then  I'd  love  to  answer 
a  question  that  wasn't  asked,  but  occurred  to  me. 

REPRESENTATIVE  ESHOO:    Okay. 

MR.  TRAVIS:    One  of  the  areas  where  USGS  is  being  so 
helpful  to  us  right  now  is  in  the  area  of  dredging. 

Now  as  you  know,  San  Francisco  Bay  is  a  great  port  and 
it  is  also  a  very  shallow  bay,  and  therefore,  it  is  necessary 
to  dredge  it  on  a  regular  basis,  and  until  a  few  years  ago,  the 
dredged  material  that  was  taken  from  the  ports  in  the  bay  was 
taken  to  a  deep  hole  near  Alcatraz  Island  on  the  theory  that  it 
was  a  deep  hole,  and  most  of  the  material  would  wash  out  into 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 
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1  The  only  problem  with  thar  theory  is  that  one  day  a 

2  ship  ran  aground  on  the  dredged  material  disposal  site,  and  it 

3  turned  out  we  were  creating  another  island  near  Alcatraz,  so 

4  we've  been  grappling  with  what  to  do  about  this  problem. 

5  Now  it  turns  out  that  one  of  the  things  we  don't  know 

6  about  this  bay  after  a  hundred  years  is  how  the  water  moves  and 

7  where  the  sediment  goes,  so  and  in  all  probability,  what  we  are 

8  doing  is  dredging  material  from  the  Port  of  Oakland,  taking  it 

9  from  Alcatraz,  where  it  goes  to  the  Port  of  San  Franrisrro, 

10  which  gets  to  dredge  it  again  and  take  it  someplace  else,  where 

11  it  goes  back  to  the  Port  of  Oakland,  and  probably  Redwood  City 

12  gets  to  get  its  share,  and  the  Federal  Government  gets  to  pay 

13  the  tab  over  and  over  and  over  and  over. 

14  What  uses  is  doing  is  studying  that  movement  of 

15  sediment  around  the  bay  so  than  we  can  then  begin  to  balance 

16  where  the  material  comes  from,  where  it  goes  to  and  Where's  the 

17  best  place  to  have  a  port.   That  is  a  specific  example. 

18  We  could  not  have  done  that.   We  can't  —  could  not  be 

19  doing  that  work  without  USGS . 

2  0  REPRESENTATIVE  ESHOO:    I'm  glad  that  you  pointed  this 

21  specific  example  out,  and  for  those  that  are  in  the  audience, 

22  we  didn't  plan  this  exchange. 

23  We  had  tremendous  public  debates  at  the  Bay  Commission 

24  on  this  very  issue  of  dredging.   We  have  —  the  economic 

25  backbone  in  many  ways  of  the  Bay  Area  is  reliant  on  ships  being 
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able  to  come  into  San  Francisco  Bay,  deliver  their  goods,  pick 
up  other  goods  and  transport  them  elsewhere  along  the  coast  of 
California,  throughout  the  United  States  and  around  the  world, 
so  it  has  tremendous  economic  impacts. 

And  I  have  to  tell  you  in  that  heated  debate,  you 
really  do  need  some  sound  data  that  you  can  move  by;  otherwise, 
you  have  constituent  groups  that  come  in  and  say  you're  either 
letting  go  your  public  responsibility  relative  to  the 
environmental  health  of  the  bay,  or  that  you  are  not  looking 
after  the  economic  well-being. 

So  I'm  glad  that  you  pointed  it  out,  and  I  still  bear 
some  of  the  scars  of  that  debate. 

Do  you  want  to  add  something  else? 
MR.  TRAVIS:    If  you  don't  mind. 
REPRESENTATIVE  ESHOO:    I  don't  nind. 
MR.  TRAVIS:    Here's  the  — 

REPRESENTATIVE  ESHOO:    The  question  we  didn't  ask. 
MR.  TRAVIS:    The  question  you  didn't  ask  was  what  in 
the  world  is  behind  all  of  this,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  if 
you  start  is  to  analyze  it  --  from  a  cost/benefit  perspective, 
there's  no  way  that  the  private  sector  is  going  to  pick  up  the 
tab.   Even  if  you  have  the  private  sector  do  the  research, 
Government's  still  going  to  have  to  pay  for  it. 

REPRESENTATIVE  ESHOO:    We  still  have  to  buy  it  back. 
MR.  TRAVIS:    You  still  have  to  buy  it  back. 
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1  REPRESENTATIVE  ESHOO:    We  have  to  pay  for  it. 

2  MR.  TRAVIS:    And  if  I  disperse  it  amongst  a  number  of 

3  different  agencies,  you  would  lose  efficiencies  and  you  would 

4  lose  this  great  treasure  we  have  here. 

5  I  suspect  if  there  is  anything  behind  this  proposal, 

6  it  is  that  so  much  of  the  information  that  comes  from  USGS  is 

7  used  by  regulatory  agencies  to  make  decisions  that  someone 

8  doesn't  like,  but  Mike  Belliveau  raised  the  point  with  the 

9  issue  of  selenium. 

10  As  often  as  not,  we  are  using  information  that  we  get 

11  from  USGS  to  say  yes.   It  is  helping  us  to  make  wise  decisions 

12  to  allow  things  go  toward  as  much  as  it  is  to  stop  things. 

13  REPRESENTATIVE  ESHOO:    Outstanding  observation.   That 

14  may  be  exactly  what's  at  the  hearr  of  the  issue,  because  there 

15  is  such  an  attack  on  regulatory  agencies,  and  I  think  you've 

16  made  an  outstanding  point. 

17  Kay  Whitlock,  if  USGS  were  gone  today,  what  would  you 

18  do?   What  would  happen?   What  would  happen  to  the  people  that 

19  you  serve  in  the  Water  District? 

20  MS.  WHITLOCK:    Well,  we've  watched  the  water 

21  resources  programs  at  USGS  get  tightened  down.   Some  of  those 

22  programs  are  so  critical  to  our  daily  operation,  that  we  would 
2  3  have  to  not  do  some  service  we  provide  to  pick  those  things  up. 
2  4  REPRESENTATIVE  ESHOO:    What  would  you  have  to  raise 

2  5.  rates  — 
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MS.  WHITLOCK:    Yes. 

REPRESENTATIVE  ESHOO :    —  in  order  to  go  to  someplace 
else  to  get  this  information  that  you  were  reliant  upon,  to  do 
your  planning? 

MS.  WHITLOCK:    We'd  have  to  raise  our  water  rates. 
The  course  of  water  would  go  up  in  Santa  Clara  County.   The 
cost  of  flood  protection  would  go  up  because  there's  some  of 
that  data  that  we  just  —  you  can't  be  a  water  resources  agency 
and  not  have  it. 

But  if  USGS  went  away,  we  couldn't  continue  —  it's 
not  the  short-term  value  that  would  be  the  big  value  that  we 
lose.   It's  that  uniformity  nationally,  that  technical  standard 
that  exists  there  that  we're  gauging  everything  against. 

Without  USGS,  v/e  could  do  --  we  could  do  an  okay  job 
in  Santa  Clara  County,  but.  v/e  wouldn't  have  that  national 
standard. 

So  eventually  we'd  have  a  bunch  of  pretty  good  jobs 

going  on  in  some  places  in  the  country,  and  in  many,  many 

places  in  the  country  where  they  don't  have  a  water  district 

with  the  kind  of  capability  that  we  have,  they  would  have 

nothing  going  on. 

So  we  would  not  be  hurt  in  the  short-term  as  bad  as 

other  agencies  around  the  country,  but  in  the  long-term,  we 

would  all  really  be  damaged. 

REPRESENTATIVE  ESHOO:    Thank  you. 
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1  You've  hit  on  something  else.   I  mean,  obviously  we're 

2  here  in  paradise,  in  Menio  Park,  California,  and  we  know 

3  this  —  USGS  is  really  part  of  the  family  here,  and  so  to  the 

4  extent  that  it  is,  we  are  so  much  more  knowledgeable  about  what 

5  they  do  and  have  a  deeper  appreciation  of  it,  but  the  services 

6  of  USGS  are  national,  and  I'm  glad  that  you  used  that  word 

7  because  as  important  as  it  is  as  a  California  case,  it  is  a 
S  national  case,  as  well. 

9  So  thank  you  for  that. 

10  To  Mr.  Jones,  Raychem  is  really  an  international 

11  corporation,  I  mean,  in  terms  of  the  work  that  you  do  and  your 

12  manufacturing  and  where  your  products  go. 

13  Can  you  comment  on  your  work  relative  to  USGS  in  this 

14  country  and  how  that  compares  v/ith  your  work  in  other  countries 

15  with  any  similar  agencies?   Are  there?   Does  it  compare  with 

16  anything  else? 

17  MR.  JONES:    There  are  certainly  similar  agencies,  but 

18  it's  been  our  experience  that,  there's  no  single  agency  in  any 

19  of  the  countries  where  we  operate  that  has  the  breadth  of 

20  experience  and  capabilities  in  the  areas  of  seismic  safety  and 

21  water  resources  and  geochemistry  that  the  Geological  Survey 

22  has,  and  that's  one  of  the  reasons  that  we  have  selected  — 

23  over  half  of  our  manufacturing  operations  are  outside  the 

24  United  States. 

25  But  one  of  the  reasons  we  have  —  have  selected  this 
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location  to  really  focus  on  in  terms  of  some  of  the  work  we're 
doing  with  the  Geological  Survey  is  because  of  their  unique 
skills  and  capabilities,  and  I'd  like  to  comment  on  one  of  the 
assertions  that's  been  made  that  this  is  work  that  the  private 
sector  could  take  over  and  do  in  terms  of  the  consulting 
engineering  area,  and  I'm  a  Registered  Professional  Engineer. 
I've  been  involved  on  work  related  to  the  consulting 
engineering  business  as  well  as  being  employed  by  manufacturing 
companies . 

The  work  that  we  have  underway  right  today,  we  have 
four  different  private  sector  firms,  consulting  firms,  drilling 
firms  working  on  our  site  to  collect  information  that  will  be 
then  turned  over  to  the  US  Geological  Survey  as  has  information 
and  data,  field  data  collected  by  other  private  sector  firms  in 
the  Bay  Area. 

The  US  Geological  Survey  will  try  to  make  sense  out  of 
this  from  a  geological  standpoint.   Instead  of  getting  into 
information  where  we  have  the  problem  of  whose  pumping  might  be 
pulling  contaminants  off  the  site  or  causing  selenium 
intrusion,  what  we  want  to  do  instead  of  having  dueling 
consultants,  to  have  a  credible  organization  such  as  the 
Geological  Survey  working  on  this  problem  and  coming  up  with 
what  we  think  will  be  a  sound  scientific  assessment,  and  then 
we  will  look  at  the  results  and  work  between  ourselves  to 
resolve  the  issues  among  the  different  companies. 
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X  And  one  of  the  other  things  I  wanted  to  say  about  the' 

2  Survey's  contribution  is  I  am  not  certain  that  as  a  private 

3  sector  company,  we  would  have  gone  to  the  Environmental 

4  Protection  Agency  to  work  in  a  cooperative  manner  because  they 

5  have  a  conflict  of  interest  in  our  opinion  in  that  area 

6  regulating  us,  so  that  the  thought  of  putting  certain 

7  activities  —  and  I'm  involved  with  something  with  the  EPA  — 
3  is  not  something  I  would  welcome. 

9  I  would  rather  see  an  independent,  scientific 

10  organization  in  the  US  Government  handling  that,  and  -ttien  we 

11  will  take  those  results  and  negotiate  with  the  EPA. 

12  REPRESENTATIVE  ESHOO:    Wonderful  points  that  you 

13  make. 

14  To  Michael,  from  an  environmental  perspective,  can  you 

15  give  us  an  example  of  how  as  an  environmental  organization, 

16  USGS  has  worked  with  you  to  promote  public  and  environmental 

17  health  and  safety  issues  throughout  our  communities? 

18  MR.  BELLIVEAU:    Yeah.   Maybe  I  can  —  I  can  elaborate 

19  a  little  bit  on  the  —  on  the  selenium  example,  because  that 

20  was  a  case  where  it's  an  extremely  complicated  scientific 

21  undertaking  to  learn  how  selenium  moves  through  the 

22  environment,  and  the  old  way  of  looking  at  it  from  a  policy 

23  making  perspective  was  that  we  needed  to  be  concerned  about  the 

24  amount  of  selenium  present  in  a  given  volume  of  water. 

25  That's  the  concentration  of  selenium  in  the  water,  and 
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they  said,  "Gee,  there's  not  —  when  we  measure  the  water, 
there's  not  a  lot  of  selenium  in  a  volume  of  water,  so,  you 
know,  why  should  it  be  a  problem?" 

Well,  USGS  again  went  to  work  and  they  discovered  that 
the  reason  that  selenium  is  so  hazardous  is  because  of  the  way 
it  moves  through  the  environment  and  up  through  the  food  web, 
and  in  the  chemical  and  biological  pathways  it  takes,  it 
bioaccumulates  to  very,  very  high  levels  in  living  organisms, 
and  from  the  vital  plankton,  to  the  fish,  to  the  harb'or  seal  to 
the  people  that  are  eating  the  fish,  it  builds  up  to  a  very 
dangerous  level  even  though  it's  present  in  the  water  in  very 
low  levels. 

That  then  —  that  scientific  documentation  then  led 
policymakers  to  understand  that  we  needed  to  be  concerned  about 
the  mass  of  selenium,  the  amount  of  selenium  that  was  moving 
into  the  —  that  was  being  discharged  to  the  bay,  not  to 
concentration. 

So  they  totally  changed  their  paradigm  in 
understanding  how  to  look  at  this  threat  to  the  bay.   That  led 
to  a  more  sound  basis  for  standard  setting,  and,  you  know,  to 
put  a  human  face  on  it,  this  is  a  very  major  public  health 
concern  to  people  who  are  fishing  San  Francisco  Bay  for  food. 

Many  people  don't  realize  it,  but  actually,  there  are 
subsistence  fishermen  on  the  bay  who  are  supplementing  their 
diets  from  with  fish  caught  from  the  bay. 
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1  And  until  quite  recently,  the  commonly  caught  fish 

2  were  never  studied  for  chemical  contamination,  and  there  are 

3  many  low  income  people,  people  of  color,  whole  immigrant 

4  families  fishing  the  bay  for  food,  and  selenium  is  just  one 

5  example  of  one  chemical  that  because  of  the  way  it  moves 

6  through  the  environment,  can  accumulate  in  the  fish,  then 

7  accumulate  in  people's  bodies  who  are  eating  that  fish  and 

8  cause  developmental  effects,  birth-related  defects,  and  it's 

9  the  documentation  of  USGS  at  that  basic  ecosystem  level  of  how 

10  these  chemicals  move  through  the  environment  that  then  leads  to 

11  an  ability  to  stop  —  stop  the  arguing  and  stop  the  waste  of 

12  money  and  get  right  down  to  what's  it  going  to  take  to  solve 

13  these  problems  and  reduce  these  contaminants. 

14  REPRESENTATIVE  ESHOO:    Thank  you  very  much. 

15  Norm,  it's  your  turn? 

16  REPRESENTATIVE  MINETA:    You've  had  such  excellent 

17  questions,  I'm  not  left  with  anything  to  ask  about,  although  I 

18  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Travis  about  something  that  I've  been 

19  involved  in,  and  I'm  just  wondering  since  I  have  you  here  how 

20  we're  doing. 

21  Sonoma  Bay  Lands  Project.   That's  something  that  we 

22  worked  with  USGS  to  get  data. 

23  How's  that  going  along? 

24  MR.  TRAVIS:    It  is  —  it  causes  me  to  have  shivers 
2  5  it's  such  a  wonderful  thing. 
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1  As  you  know,  what  thar  project  involves  is  taking  what 

2  once  was  part  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  what  was  diked  off  from  San 

3  Francisco  Bay  and  used  for  a  hay  field  for  about  seventy-five 
years,  and  by  taking  dredged  material  from  the  Port  of  Oakland, 
using  it  to  raise  the  subsided  level  of  the  ground,  bring  it  up 

6  to  the  appropriate  elevation  to  that  we  can  reintroduce  tidal 

7  action  and  reestablish  a  marsh. 
So  we  are  having  an  environmental  win.   We  are  finally 

getting  the  dredging  that  is  desperately  needed  at  the  Port  of 

10  Oakland  for  the  new  generation  of  container  ships. 

11  The  USGS  is  involved  in  the  long-term  monitoring  of 

12  that  project.   I  think  everybody  prays  that  it  -./ill  work  and 

13  everybody  is  worried  that  there  may  be  a  problem. 

14  Therefore,  we  need  to  have  somebody  there  watching  it, 

15  monitoring  it  so  that  if  anything  does  go  wrong,  we  can  take 

16  action  quickly  and  we  can  use  the  information  that  is  —  is 

17  gained  from  that  example  to  hopefully  create  more  new  marshes 

18  around  the  bay. 

19  We're  using  USGS  as  that  independent  scientific 

20  expert. 

21  REPRESENTATIVE  MINETA:    And  how  about  — 
2  2  MR.  TRAVIS:    Excuse  me. 

23  I  might  say  without  that,  I  think  v/e  wouldn't  be  able 

24  to  get  political  support  for  the  project.   It  needed  that  sort 

25  of  independence  to  watch  over  it. 
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1  REPRESENTATIVE  MINETA:    Plus  the  port  gets  to  forty- 

2  eight  feet  depth  in  order  zo   be  able  to  be  competitive  in 

3  the  — 

4  MR.  TRAVIS:    That's  exactly  right. 

5  REPRESENTATIVE  MINETA:    —  local  marketplace. 

6  MR.  TRAVIS:    That's  exactly  right. 

7  REPRESENTATIVE  MINETA:    I  use  that  as  an  example  on 

8  other  occasions  because  —  as  that  one  project  will  pay  for  a 

9  USGS  a  lot  of  times  over. 

10  Kay,  just  in  case  USGS  were  to  go  away,  who  would  you 

11  turn  to?   Where  would  you  get  the  data?   How  would  you  go  about 

12  trying  to  do  the  things  that  you've  done.  Coyote  Creek, 

13  Guadalupe  River  in  terms  of  all  the  flood  control  work  that 

14  you've  done? 

15  MS.  WHITLOCK:    If  I  could  be  a  little  bit  humorous, 

16  we  would  probably  try  to  hire  those  scientists  that  USGS  would 

17  be  laying  off  when  they  were  terminated. 

18  REPRESENTATIVE  ESHOO :    You  have  money  to  do  that? 

19  MS.  WHITLOCK:    No.   The  taxpayers  would  pay  for  that. 
2  0  REPRESENTATIVE  MINETA:    You'd  raise  your  rates. 

21  REPRESENTATIVE  ESHOO:    Yes. 

2  2  MS.  WHITLOCK:    But  that  —  that  data  that  we  depend 

23  on  we  really  have  to  have  if  we're  going  to  have  good  planning 

24  for  our  water  resources. 

25.  REPRESENTATIVE  MINETA:    Well,  let  me  just  very 
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quickly  touch  on  one  other  thing,  because  everything's  been 
covered  so  well,  that  I  think  Mr.  Jones,  you  touched  on  it. 

You  said  that  USGS's  known  independence  and  freedom 
from  political  influence  gives  them  a  great  deal  of 
credibility. 

You  said  if  you  were  to,  let's  say,  break  up  USGS  and 
have  NSF  do  research  —  if  I  were  to  characterize  it  in  this 
way,  have  USGS  —  have  NSF  do  research,  EPA  do  regulatory  and 
the  private  sector  do  mapping  and  here  you  have  an  aigency  that 
is  vertically  integrated,  horizontally  related  to  other 
sciences,  and  now  you're  going  to  break  it  up  in  its  parts, 
we'll  never  get  that  aid  put  together  again,  and  —  and  I  think 
your  point  is  well  taken. 

MR.  JONES:    I'd  like  to  comment  on  that  because  even 
together,  it's  not  —  the  USGS  is  a  big  organization,  and  right 
now  in  the  project  that  we're  involved  with,  we're  working  with 
the  office  that's  actually  located  in  Sacramento,  the 
California  Division  of  the  Water  Resources  Group  of  USGS,  and 
it  took  us  almost  a  year  and  a  half  to  work  with  all  the  local 
agencies  and  a  single  federal  agency  to  put  together  this 
cooperative  project  in  San  Mateo  County,  and  I  think  an 
important  point  that  I  did  not  mention  is  that  there  are  other 
parts  of  the  USGS  that  are  doing  related  studies,  and  that 
those  things  are  very  synergistic  in  what  we're  doing,  and  I  do 
not  see  —  I  do  not  believe  that  that  synergy  will  continue  if 
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1  this  agency  were  split  up,  because  it's  vital  that  we  have  the 

2  expertise  and  geology,  geophysics,  hydrogeology ,  geochemistry 

3  and  the  civil  engineering  that  is  —  that  is  collected  now  in 

4  one  agency. 

5  REPRESENTATIVE  MINETA:    And  as  we  were  working  on 

6  Superfund  last  year,  we  were  turning  to  some  of  that  work  you 

7  were  doing  on  groundwater,  because  it's  very,  very  good  work 

8  and  very  significant. 

9  But  when  you  said  "known  independence  and  freferdam  from 

10  political  influence,"  that  really  is  the  irony  of  this  whole 

11  situation,  because  it  is  the  absence  of  their  political  clout 

12  because  they're  scientists  that  puts  them  now  in  this  position, 

13  and  so  there's  no  one  to  speak  for  a  570  million  dollar 

14  institute  because  they're  all  doing  their  work  and  they  don't 

15  have  the  quote  —  z)~.e   political  clout  and  now  they  find 

16  themselves  on  the  chopping  block. 

17  They're  scientists.   They're  not  politicians;  they're 

18  not  public  relations  people;  they're  not  self -promoters. 

19  So  now  the  irony  of  this  whole  situation  is  they  have 

20  credibility  because  they  are  free  from  political  influence. 

21  They  do  good  work,  but  now  they're  on  the  chopping  block 

22  because  they  don't  have  political  clout.   Draw  that  full  circle 

23  for  me,  please. 

24  Again,  Anna,  let  me  thank  you  very  much  for  your  doing 

25  this,  but  again,  I  want  each  of  you  to  write  to  the  Speaker,  to 
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write  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee  and  get  your 
professional  organizations  and  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

Again,  this  is  very  important.   I  know  our  Committee 
on  Public  Works  relies  on  USGS  a  great  deal  for  all  the  work 
that  we  do. 

Besides  last  year  or  two  years  ago,  we  approved  a 
thirty-six  million  dollar  building  out  here.   It's  under 
construction,  I  believe,  right  now. 

REPRESENTATIVE  ESHOO:    It  is. 

REPRESENTATIVE  MINETA:    And  we'd  have  to  look  for 
tenants  for  that  building  as  v;ell  as  this  whole  site,  but  we  — 
on  our  Public  Works  Committee,  among  our  other  responsibilities 
have  jurisdiction  of  GSA  and  all  building  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government,  so  I  don't  know  what  we'd  do  with  the 
thirty-six  million  dollar  building. 

I  know  what  we  could  do  with  the  eight  million  dollars 
of  equipment  and  other  things  that  go  into  the  building.'  That 
we  could  dispose  of,  but  again,  thanks  for  —  to  all  of  you  for 
hell  helping  us  save  an  agency. 

Thank  you,  Congresswoman  Anna  Eshoo  for  again  your 
outstanding  work. 

REPRESENTATIVE  ESHOO:    Thank  you.  Norm,  for  being 
here  today.   You've  added  so  much  to  this,  and  I  think  everyone 
that's  here  today  has  heard  and  sense  the  benefit  of  one  man's 
public  service,  and  we  should  never  let  that  go  without  it 
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1  being  underscored.   Each  person  does  make  such  a  difference. 

2  To  the  --  to  this  panel  and  to  the  panel  of  experts 

3  that  brought  such  outstanding  testimony  today  to  us,  I  think 

4  that  this  has  been  really  a  world  class  university  class  that 

5  you've  provided  for  us. 

6  I  think  that  at  the  end  of  these  discussions,  it's 

7  very  important  to  know  the  price  tag  of  things.   We  all  know 

8  that. 

9  Our  country  is  going  through  a  time  and  experi-encing  a 

10  time  where  we  must,  by  necessity,  look  very  closely  and 

11  scrutinize  every  single  dollar,  but  just  as  we  examine  the 

12  price  tag  of  everything  at  the  end  of  that  debate  and 

13  discussion,  we  should  come  up  with  the  value  of  things  and  not 

14  just  say  we  value  nothing. 

15  Each  one  of  you  has  brought  extraordinary  testimony 

16  from  your  own  very  special  expertise  with  what  you  do,  from  the 

17  public  sector,  from  the  private  sector,  from  the  environmental 

18  community,  non-profit  sector. 

19  What  this  agency  does  that  benefits  the  people  of  not 

20  only  this  community,  but  this  State  that  we  are  working  so  hard 

21  to  make  golden  again  —  of  course  in  our  view,  we  think  it's 

2  2  always  golden,  but  we're  always  looking  to  make  it  better  and 

2  3  stronger,  and  also  the  statement  that  it  makes,  this  agency 

24  makes  in  terms  of  being  that  public  safety  net  in  so  many  ways 

25  for  our  entire  nation. 
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1  So  I'm  going  to  reiterate  what  my  colleague,  Norm 

2  Mineta  has  said.   It  is  important  for  each  one  of  you  —  and 

3  the  private  sector,  I  think,  has  to  speak  very  loudly,  as  well, 

4  because  very  often  —  and  there  are  legitimate  criticisms  of 

5  public  agency,  federal  agencies  from  our  private  sector 

6  friends,  from  the  corporate  sector,  but  where  you  can  weigh  in 

7  and  say  --  and  state  the  benefit  is  very  important,  both  to  the 
3  Speaker  and  to  Chairman  Kasich  and  to  anyone  that's  here 

9  listening  today,  it's  very  important  for  them  to  hear  from  you. 

10  We  are  going  to  take  again  this  testimony  back  to  the 

11  Congress.   I'm  going  to  see  Norm  on  Sunday  on  the  plane,  and  we 

12  are  going  to  hand  carry  the  testimony  back  to  the  individuals 

13  that  v;e  have  just  told  you  about  because  it  is  more  in  their 

14  hands  that  this  case  rests,  but  no  one  could  have  made  a  more 

15  eloquent  statement  than  those  that  have  testified  today. 

16  So  thank  you  for  your  time.   I  think  we've  been  pretty 

17  good  about  sticking  to  the  time  that  we  told  you  we  would  have 

18  today.   In  fact,  we  started  it  a  little  late.   We  maybe  spent 

19  more  time  in  the  beginning,  but  it's  just  a  little  after  4:00. 

2  0  So  thank  you,  and  I  hope  you  have  a  wonderful  weekend, 

21  and  I  hope  in  the  weekends  to  come,  we're  going  to  be  able  to 

22  report  to  you  that  USGS  is  going  to  be  able  to  proceed  as  it 

23  has  before,  and  thank  you  again. 

24  And  to  my  friends  in  Henlo  Park,  to  the  City  and  to 

25  Jan  Dolan  who's  standing  rhare,  thank  you  for  placing  this 
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1  beautiful  roof  over  our  heads  today,  and  thank  you,  God,  for 

2  the  beautiful  weather  that  you  provided  for  us  here  in  this 

3  magnificent  Congressional  hearing. 

4  The  hearing  will  come  to  a  close. 

5  Thank  you, 

6  (Whereupon,  the  field  hearing  concluded  at  4:05  p.m.) 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

24  /// 

25  /// 
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STATE    OF    CALIFORNIA  ] 

] 

COUNTY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  ] 

I,  the  undersigned,  hereby  certify  that  the 
foregoing  proceeding  was  by  me  stenographically  reported  and 
that  I  have  accurately  and  truthfully  subscribed  to  time  and 
place;  that  the  foregoing  proceeding  is  a  full,  true  and 
complete  record  of  said  testimony;  and  that  the  subject  of 
this  transcript  was  given  an  opportunity  to  read  and  correct 
said  transcript  and  to  subscribe  the  same. 

I  further  certify  that  I  am  not  counsel  or 
attorney  for  either  or  any  of  the  parties  in  the  foregoing 
caption  named,  or  in  any  way  interested  in  the  outcome  of  the 
cause  named  in  said  action. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  I  have 
hereunto  set  my  hand  this 


J.0^    day   of     \^,/T\ji4lAil 
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Dr.  Eaton.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  I  might  interrupt  to  re- 
mind Mr.  Yates  of  something  that  I  wish  I  had  said  when  Dr. 
Hirsch  was  at  the  table,  and  that's  to  remind  you  that  he  is  from 
Highland  Park,  Illinois. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  remembered  that.  [Laughter.] 

Dr.  Eaton.  So  as  much  as  you're  going  to  miss  Mr.  Cohen, 
why 

Mr.  Regula.  We'll  let  you  finish  your  statement  now.  [Laughter.] 

Dr.  Eaton.  I  am,  if  nothing  else,  Mr.  Chairman,  persevering. 
[Laughter.] 

VOLCANO  HAZARDS 

I  want  to  talk  about  this  volcano  issue  because,  while  we  don't 
have  a  map  of  the  sort  that  we  showed  for  earthquakes  there,  we 
do  have  a  number  of  fairly  large  cities  that  are  threatened  by  ac- 
tive volcanoes,  potentially.  One  of  these  is  Portland,  Oregon,  which 
is  threatened  by  both  Mount  Saint  Helen's  in  southern  Washington 
and  Mount  Hood,  which  is  just  off  the  east  end  of  Mr.  Bunn's  dis- 
trict; Augustine  near  Anchorage,  Alaska;  Mount  Rainier,  as  I  men- 
tioned, near  Seattle-Tacoma,  and  Mauna  Loa  volcano  near  Hilo, 
Hawaii.  And  we  do  monitor  levels  of  activity  on  all  of  these  volca- 
noes. We  operate  three  volcano  observatories,  one  in  Hawaii,  one 
in  Vancouver,  Washington,  for  the  Cascade  chain,  and  one  in  Alas- 
ka, which  we  operate  jointly  with  the  Alaska  State  Geological  and 
Geophysical  Survey  and  the  University  of  Alaska. 

But  to  come  back  to  an  issue  that  Mr.  Yates  raised  that's  relative 
to  earthquakes  and  our  role,  we  do  play  a  worldwide  role  with  our 
earthquake  monitoring  as  well  and  provide  data  that  relates  di- 
rectly to  national  security  in  the  area  of  compliance  with  the  Nu- 
clear Test  Ban  Treaty.  Explosions  underground  are  readily  detect- 
able by  sensitive  seismometers. 

But  staying  on  the  international  scene  for  a  moment  and  con- 
tinuing to  talk  about  volcanoes,  in  1991,  Mount  Pinatubo,  which 
was  close  to  Clark  Air  Force  Base  in  the  Philippines,  sprang  to  life 
again,  and  we  moved  in  and,  with  our  Philippine  colleagues,  mon- 
itored continuously  that  activity  and  accurately  predicted  an  erup- 
tion within  24  hours  of  its  occurrence.  That  prediction  allowed  the 
commanding  officer  of  Clark  Air  Force  Base  to  redeploy  18,000 
military  personnel  and  their  dependents,  as  well  as  move  all  of  the 
aircraft,  the  value  of  which  amounts  to  some  several  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  away  from  the  base.  As  a  result,  not  one  aircraft 
or  one  life  was  lost. 

Mr.  Regula.  This  brings  to  mind  a  question,  and  that  is,  do 
other  countries  use  information  your  agency  prepares? 

Dr.  Eaton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  And  if  they  do,  do  you  get  compensated  in  any  way 
for  it? 

Dr.  Eaton.  In  terms  of  volcanic  eruption  prediction,  I  think  our 
international  contribution  has  largely  been  in  terms  of  ad  hoc  re- 
sponses to  developing  situations.  Some  nations,  such  as  Japan, 
have  a  very  sophisticated  volcano  monitoring  capability  of  their 
own.  When  we  have  responded  to  these  kinds  of  events,  it's  my  un- 
derstanding that  we  have  drawn  on  funds  provided  for  this  pur- 
pose. 
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Let  me  ask  the  Chief  G^eologist  to  come  up  and  give  you  the  spe- 
cifics. I  can  give  you  a  general  response,  but  I  think  it's  important 
you  have  a  comprehensive  response. 

Dr.  FiLSON.  All  of  our  foreign  work  in  volcano  disaster  prediction 
and  assessments  is  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Disaster  As- 
sistance of  the  Agency  for  International  Development.  In  fact,  we 
have  an  agreement  in  place  with  them  that's  renewed  on  an  annual 
basis.  They  pay  us  to  stand  by,  and  this  arrangement  allowed  us 
to  respond  very  quickly  in  the  Pinatubo  situation  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  there  would  be  interagency  transfers? 

Dr.  FiLSON.  Yes,  they  transfer  funds  to  us  on  an  annual  basis. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay. 

Dr.  Eaton.  It's  also  true  that  we  are  in  continuous  communica- 
tion with  other  volcano  observatories  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
So  that  we  all  keep  one  another  informed. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  assume  that's  true,  also,  in  earthquakes? 

Dr.  Eaton.  Yes,  it  is,  yes.  It's  a  worldwide  net  in  both  cases. 

Just  a  few  years  ago,  a  KLM  airliner,  a  747,  coming  in  to  land 
at  Anchorage,  Alaska,  flew  through  an  ash  cloud  resulting  from  the 
eruption  of  Mount  Redoubt.  When  a  jet  engine  ingests  volcanic  ash, 
which  cannot  be  seen,  even  with  its  radar,  the  molten  material  in 
the  ash  cloud  adheres  to  the  turbine  blades.  That  particular  air- 
liner lost  power  in  all  four  engines  and  fell  something  close  to 
20,000  feet,  before  the  pilot  managed  to  get  the  engines  restarted. 
But,  this  has  led  us  now  to  work  much  more  closely  with  the  FAA, 
because  the  Alaskan  volcanoes  are  right  along  the  major  air  routes 
both  from  Asia  to  North  America  and  the  polar  routes  from  Europe 
to  North  America.  So  the  monitoring  of  this  activity,  and  particu- 
larly the  tracking  of  ash  clouds,  which  we  can  do  from  satellite 
platforms,  is  important  to  aviation  commerce. 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes,  I  would  think  so. 

FLOOD  HAZARDS 

Dr.  Eaton.  So  that's  another  role  that  we  play. 

I  think  I  mentioned  a  few  minutes  ago  that  we  are  the  source 
of  primary  data  behind  all  flood  predictions  that  are  now  issued  by 
States  and  local  agencies.  We  provide  that  information  directly  to 
the  National  Weather  Service,  which  as  their  responsibility  mon- 
itors precipitation,  and  we  keep  track  of  river  stage  and  level.  The 
National  Weather  Service  issues  a  forecast  of  flood  peaks  in  terms 
of  when  they'll  arrive  at  St.  Louis,  and  so  forth. 

water  QUALITY 

But  the  Water  Resources  Division  also  makes  most  of  the  water 
quality  determinations  that  are  used  in  this  country  by  State  and 
local  governments,  and  I  know  this  is  a  topic  near  and  dear  to  Mr. 
Yates'  heart,  in  particular.  It  was  during  his  chairmanship  that 
this  committee — and  yours  as  well — that  this  committee  saw  fit  to 
allow  us  to  develop  a  National  Water  Quality  Assessment  Program. 
That  program  is  really  the  only  ongoing  national  analysis  of  the 
quality  of  the  Nation's  water  and  has  been  pretty  successful.  It  rep- 
resents a  wonderful  team  approach  that  brings  together  a  melting 
pot  of  agencies  and  needs  that  I  think  has  produced  much  more  as 
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a  whole  than  the  sum  of  its  individual  parts  could  have  contrib- 
uted. These  activities  are  organized  under  the  umbrella  of  the 
NAWQA  program. 

And  it's  been  through  these  efforts  that  we  have  been  able  to  de- 
tect and  measure  the  presence  of  pesticides  like  DDT,  which  still 
20  years  after  the  sale  of  it  was  banned,  is  in  the  food  chain.  It's 
in  the  soils.  It's  in  lakes,  for  example.  It's  in  fish. 

Mr.  Yates.  Is  it  in  drinking  water? 

Dr.  Eaton.  It  potentially  is  in  drinking  water,  yes,  but  it  gets 
into  the  fish  in  that  water  and  that's  consumed  by  the  birds,  and 
so  it's  in  the  entire  food  chain 

Mr.  Yates.  And  by  the  people. 

Dr.  Eaton.  And  by  the  people. 

In  the  Yakima  River  area  in  central  Washington  State,  there  are 
Indian  tribes  there  that  consume  fish  as  a  primary  food  source.  So 
it's  in  the  part  of  the  food  chain  that  they  consume. 

Now  DDT  is  not  the  only  thing  we  see.  We  see  all  of  the  agricul- 
tural chemicals,  herbicides,  and  a  multitude  of  other  kinds  of  con- 
taminants, including  fuels,  whether  they're  spilled  or  dumped. 

Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Chairman 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes? 

Mr.  Yates  [continuing].  I  know  you  don't  want  me  to  interrupt, 
but  I'm  interested  in  the  condition  of  the  water  in  which  you're  also 
interested,  the  Great  Lakes  mainly.  We  get  our  drinking  water 
from  the  Great  Lakes.  What's  the  condition  of  that  water,  Lake 
Michigan,  Lake  Erie?  Lake  Erie  is  supposed  to  be  all  cleaned  up 
now.  Is  it? 

Dr.  Eaton.  Let  me  ask  Dr.  Hirsch  if  he  would  return  to  the  table 
to  address  that  issue. 

Dr.  Hirsch.  We — our  studies  relating  to  the  Great  Lakes  are  pri- 
marily focused  on  the  inputs  to  the  Great  Lakes,  the  rivers,  the 
many  rivers  that  drain  into  the  Great  Lakes,  and  measurement  of 
the  material  into  them.  In  our  National  Water  Quality  Assessment 
Program  we  have,  for  example,  the  Fox  River  of  Wisconsin,  which 
has  a  considerable  amount  of  PCBs  that  do  flow  into  the  lakes.  We 
are  starting  a  study  in  the  State  of  Ohio  in  the  Maumee  Basin. 
Over  here  we  have  a  map  of  the  areas  that  we're  studying.  I  can't 
give  you  a  direct  answer  as  to  the  changes,  the  conditions  of  the 
water  that's  flowing  into  the  lakes.  We  know  we've  improved  the 
sewage  treatment  from  some  of  our  large  municipalities  such  as 
Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  but  we  have  only  now  really  begun  to 
make  the  measurements  of  what's  flowing  in  from  the  many  small- 
er rivers  into  the  lake. 

Mr.  Yates.  When  do  you  make  your  determination  as  to  whether 
or  not  Lake  Erie's  drinking  water  is  safe  and  Lake  Michigan's 
drinking  water  is  safe,  or  don't  you  do  that? 

Dr.  Hirsch.  The  individual  municipalities  and  the  State  health 
agencies  have  a  responsibility  to 

Mr.  Yates.  And  you  don't  have  any? 

Dr.  Hirsch  [continuing].  To  determine  whether  the  drinking 
water  is  safe  as  delivered  to  the  customer.  Our  interest  is  in  the 
resource;  that  is,  the  places  from  which  the  water  is  drawn.  Now, 
traditionally,  with  respect  to  the  Great  Lakes,  the  study  of  the 
quality  of  the  water  in  the  Great  Lakes  has  been  more  of  a  respon- 
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sibility  of  NOAA,  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration, and  not  ours.  We  work  with  them  to  define  the  inputs  to 
the  lakes. 

Dr.  Eaton.  Mr.  Regula,  you  have  a  river  that  I  know  you  care 
a  great  deal  about  in  your  district,  the  Cuyahoga,  which  was  a  seri- 
ous problem  river  in  the  past 

Mr.  Regula.  Oh,  I  know. 

Dr.  Eaton  [continuing].  In  the  Cleveland  area  that's  been 
cleaned  up  dramatically. 

Mr.  Regula.  Very  true.  I  think  the  Great  Lakes  have  generally 
been  cleaned  up. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  know  Lake  Erie  has,  but  I  didn't  know  whether  it 
had  been  cleared  up  to  the  point  of  where  you  could  say  the  water 
is  safe  for  fish  and 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  yes,  they — I  believe  the  Ohio  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  allows  fish  to  be  taken  from  Lake  Erie  and  ad- 
vises people  that  it's  edible. 

Mr.  Yates.  Who  cleaned  up  the  lake? 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  it's  a  combination  of  things. 

Dr.  Eaton.  And  stopped  people  from  putting  things  into  the 
lake? 

Mr.  Regula.  The  rivers,  they  cleaned  up  the  rivers,  the  sewage 
treatment  plants,  and  the  industrial  wastes  that  were  going  in.  Re- 
member when  the  Cuyahoga  River  caught  on  fire? 

Mr.  Yates.  Yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  It's  remarkable  what's  happened  in  the  area.  I  as- 
sume the  same  thing's  true  of  Lake  Michigan  as  well. 

Dr.  Eaton.  Let  me  show  the  two  of  you  something  here  that  il- 
lustrates part  of  problem,  and  that  is — in  this  case  this  is  the  Yak- 
ima Valley  that  I  referred  to.  The  level  in  the  water  is  one  thing, 
but  there's  a  multiplier  effect.  It  accumulates  to  much  higher  levels 
in  the  flesh  of  fish.  So  while  the  water  may  be  safe  to  drink,  the 
fish  may  not  be  safe  to  eat  in  some  cases. 

Mr.  Yates.  Oh,  no. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Dr.  Eaton.  Well,  it's  in  this  water  area  that  we  have  the  largest 
number  of  paying  partners.  I  made  reference  to  the  1,100-plus,  and 
we  take  the  fact  that  we've  got  that  many  people  who  are  inter- 
ested in  what  we're  able  to  provide  and  think  enough  of  us  to  be 
repeat  customers  year  after  year  after  year  to  lead  us  to  believe 
that  we're  doing  something  right.  And  what  they  allow  us  to  do  is 
test  a  number  of  our  models  and  analytical  capabilities  in  real 
world  issues  that  relate  directly  to  public  health  with  respect  to 
water. 

We're  very  proud  of  the  good  science  that  we  do,  as  I  think  you 
both  know.  It's  good  science.  It's  also  practical  science  that  we  pro- 
vide to  the  Nation. 

U.S.  geological  survey  streamlining  activities 

But  we're  also  equally  proud — and  I  wanted  to  spend  a  few  min- 
utes in  just  closing  my  remarks  to  talk  about  the  efforts  we've  un- 
dertaken in  the  past  year  to  respond  to  the  need  to  reduce  the  size 
and  cost  of  the  Greological  Survey.  Here  are  some  things  that  we 
have  done  with  the  help  of  a  lot  of  Geological  Survey  employees: 
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We  have  reduced  the  permanent  staff  of  the  Geological  Survey  by 
1,130.  That's  nearly  11  percent  of  our  workforce.  We  have  reduced 
the  Senior  Executive  Service  positions  in  the  Geological  Survey  by 
42  percent.  I've  eliminated  all  six  Assistant  Director  positions,  and 
we're  working  now  with  two  Associates.  We  used  to  have  one  Asso- 
ciate and  six  Assistants.  We've  reduced  the  number  of  personnel 
specialists  to  the  Department  of  Interior's  target  of  one 
personnelist  to  one  hundred  employees,  and  we  did  that  five  years 
ahead  of  the  schedule  that  the  Department  set  for  us.  We've  elimi- 
nated one  entire  layer  of  management  in  two  of  our  operating  divi- 
sions. I  have  significantly  reorganized  the  Office  of  the  Director 
and  we've  created  a  vital  strategic  planning  function  now  that's 
housed  in  that  office.  We've  eliminated  eight  programs.  We've  re- 
duced the  funding  in  13  more  programs.  We've  refocused  16  other 
programs  to  better  address  current  needs  as  they  have  changed, 
and  we've  consolidated  14  programs  to  reduce  overhead.  That's  now 
been  up  until  now.  We're  not  finished  with  these  things,  but  I 
think  our  accomplishments  are  such  that  I  wanted  to  be  able  to 
share  those  with  you. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I'd  like  to  submit  in  writ- 
ing a  list  of  all  of  the  streamlining  activities  that  we've  undertaken. 

Mr.  Regula.  That  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  as  you  sub- 
mit it. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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USGS  Streamlining  Accomplishments 

The  USGS  is  aggressively  pursuing  restructuring,  reengineering  of  its  work  processes,  and 
streamlining  to  not  only  meet  downsizing  and  streamlining  goals,  but  also  to  position  itself  as 
a  vibrant  earth-science  leader  into  the  next  century.   Significant  achievements  include: 

Reduced  employment  by  1,130  since  January  1994,  a  10.6%  reduction.   774  employees 
left  through  the  Early  Retirement  Incentive  Program. 

Staff  is  being  re-distributed  from  support  functions  to  direct  program  activities  where 


Achieved  a  42%  decrease  in  the  number  of  Senior  Executive  Service  positions;  from  51 
in  1993  to  30  in  1995,  which  included  elimination  of  all  Assistant  Director  positions. 

Pursuing  reduction  in  the  number  of  supervisors.   In  1995,  USGS  has  a  ratio  of  1 
supervisor  to  9  employees. 

Two  USGS  Program  Divisions  eliminated  1  layer  of  management. 

An  ongoing  USGS  study  team  is  developing  recommendations  for  the  consolidation  of 
the  Information  System  Division  and  the  Administrative  Division  into  a  single  Support 
Services  organization. 

Human  Resources  functions  have  been  centralized  and  placed  under  a  separate 
manager  for  efficiency  and  to  deal  effectively  with  issues  and  concerns  of  the  workforce. 

Achieved  a  personnel  servicing  ratio  of  one  personnelist  to  110  USGS  employees, 
fulfilling  the  Department  of  the  Interior  ratio  goal  of  1:100  several  years  ahead  of 
schedule. 

Program  support  functions  are  being  consolidated  and  reduced  throughout  USGS. 

Reduced  the  number  of  office  locations  to  238  nationwide.   During  1994  and  1995  the 
number  of  locations  were  reduced  by  14%  (minus  37  locations).   Since  1983  USGS 
reduced  the  number  of  office  locations  by  33%  (minus  118  locations). 

To  achieve  continued  improvements  in  the  delivery  of  service  to  customers,  USGS  continues 
to  take  full  advantage  of  technological  advances  as  well  as  opportunities  offered  by  the 
National  Perfomiance  Review  to  streamline  activities  and  achieve  economies.  Significant 
activities  include: 

►  Serving  as  the  lead  bureau  for  implementation  of  the  Interior  Department  Electronic 
Acquisition  System(IDEAS),  a  standardized  automated  procurement  system  which 
will  streamline  the  procurement  process,  improve  management  controls  and  reduce 
procurement  lead  time  and  paperwork. 

►  Aggressive  implementation  of  electronic  commerce,  a  National  Performance  Review 
initiative  to  permit  paperless  purchasing,  increased  competition  and  price  savings.  When 
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coupled  with  implementation  of  the  Federal  Acquisition  Streamlining  Act  (FASA),  USGS 
should  be  one  of  the  first  organizations  to  have  its  simplified  acquisition  threshold  raised 
to  $100,000. 

Development  of  a  platform-independent  Paperless  Time  and  Attendance  System  to 
reduce  costs  affiliated  with  data  entry  and  record  keeping. 

Bureauwide  utilization  of  Travel  Manager  software,  a  paperless  system  with  the 
capability  to  provide  point  of  entry  data  input  and  electronic  processing  of  travel 
documents. 

Initiation  of  policies  and  procedures  for  FFS  on-line  access  and  data  entry  of  FFS 
transactions.  The  goals  are  to  eliminate  duplicate  data  entry  of  financial  information  and 
ensure  financial  data  integrity. 

On  behalf  of  the  Department,  led  the  effort  to  implement  the  Automated  Vacancy 
Announcement  Distribution  System  (AVADS)  in  all  bureaus.  AVADS  is  now 
electronically  connected  to  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management's  bulletin  board  and 
permits  Federal  employees  and  the  general  public  to  electronically  obtain  up-to-date 
information  on  employment  opportunities. 

WASC  implementation  of  bureaus  on  new  releases  of  FFS  including  a  fully  integrated 
Inventory  Subsystem,  Fixed  Assets  Subsystem,  and  a  generic  Microlink  subsytem  which 
provides  remote  processing  capability  by  end  users. 

WASC  implementation  of  additional  bureaus  on  IDEAS  using  electronic  data  interchange 
(EDI).  The  WASC  will  provide  EDI  gateway  services  to  both  the  finance  and 
procurement  communities  thereby  providing  for  electronic  invoicing  and  payments  in  a 
"paper  free"  environment. 
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Dr.  Eaton.  Fine.  Thank  you. 

REINVESTING  STREAMLINING  SAVINGS 

Now  it's  very  important  that  you  know  that  we  understand  that 
many  of  the  savings  that  are  going  to  result  from  these  actions 
aren't  going  to  accrue  immediately,  that  they'll  take  place  over  the 
intermediate  and  longer  term.  There  are  costs  associated  with 
rapid  downsizing  of  this  sort.  There's  cumulative  leave  to  be  paid 
and  severance  pay  in  some  cases.  So  that  over  the  short  run  there 
won't  be  the  appearance  of  the  sort  of  savings  that  we'll  be  able  to 
identify  even  as  soon  as  next  year. 

Much  of  the  savings  that  we've  been  able  to  realize  has  been  re- 
invested to  support  field  work  for  some  scientists  who  have  been 
unable  to  go  to  the  field.  We,  like  the  States,  have  been — and  I 
know,  Mr.  Regula,  that  this  is  an  issue  that  your  party  is  sympa- 
thetic to — we've  been  subjected  as  well  to  unfunded  mandates. 
Over  the  last  15  years,  the  Congress  has  seen  fit  to  increase  Fed- 
eral salaries  a  number  of  times  in  which  no  funds  were  appro- 
priated to  do  that.  And  one  of  the  things  we've  had  to  do  is  dip  into 
our  operational  funds  in  order  to  meet  those  salary  increases.  In 
some  cases  parts  of  our  organization  are  office-bound  now  because 
there  are  no  funds  for  them  to  get  into  the  field.  So  this  reinvest- 
ment in  field  work  is  very  important  because  it's  in  the  field  that 
we  make  the  measurements  and  gather  the  data  that  are  impor- 
tant to  many  of  the  functions  that  we  carry  out. 

The  other  thing  that's  happened  to  us  that  you  should  know,  and 
it  relates  to  what  Dr.  Filson  said,  is  that  some  of  these  disasters 
that  we've  worked  very  hard  to  study  and  mitigate  have  taken 
their  toll  on  equipment.  We've  lost  equipment.  We  lost — in  a  couple 
of  the  floods  in  the  past  two  or  three  years,  we  lost  entire  stream- 
gages  as  a  result  of  flood  action,  and  we've  had  to  replace  those. 

We'd  had  to,  for  the  domestic  disasters  like  the  floods  in  the  mid- 
west, where  AID  doesn't  come  into  play,  we've  had  people  out  all 
night,  night  after  night,  keeping  track  of  flood  stage  and  measuring 
levels  of  the  river.  There  have  been  a  lot  of  travel  expenses  associ- 
ated with  that.  For  that  Mississippi  River  Valley  flood,  we  had  to 
bring  hydrologists  in  from  other  parts  of  the  country  to  assist  in 
this  activity,  and  so  equipment  loss,  equipment  wear,  and  travel 
expenses  have  been  very  hard  on  us. 

But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is — and  I  think  it's  very  important 
that  I  share  this  with  you — that  over  the  last  three  years  our  budg- 
et has  gone  down  12  percent  in  terms  of  constant  dollars,  and  the 
impact  of  that  general  decline  in  buying  power  since  1992,  coupled 
with  the  necessity  to  absorb  costs  associated  with  these  natural 
disasters,  is  going  to  continue  to  limit  our  financial  flexibility. 

FISCAL  YEAR  1996  BUDGET  REQUEST 

So,  as  you  all  have  seen,  we  have  asked  for  a  modest  increase 
this  year,  despite  our  awareness,  and  yours,  of  the  need  for  all  of 
Government  to  cost  less.  We're  playing  catchup  against  the  past 
erosion  of  our  budget.  But  I  think  the  request  also  represents  a 
small  investment  that's  crucial  to  the  conduct  of  our  mission  and 
the  higher  priorities  that  the  Nation  is  placing  on  some  of  the 
things  that  we  do. 
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We're  proposing  an  increase  of  $14.9  million  to  support  increases 
in  four  specific  high-priority  scientific  programs  and  one  manage- 
ment streamlining  effort,  and  these  are  priorities  that  have  been 
identified  by  and  supported  by  both  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  No  bureau,  as  you 
know,  is  operating  in  a  vacuum  here  to  set  its  own  budget.  We  sub- 
mitted a  proposal  for  increases,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  saw  fit  to  honor  those 
in  the  President's  budget  for  this  year. 

What  are  the  four  elements?  Well,  the  first  one  is  $5.3  million 
to  bring  the  National  Water  Quality  Assessment  Program  back  to 
nearly  full  implementation.  Because  of  budget  costs,  we  had  to 
throttle  back  and  cease  activity  in  five  of  the  twenty  study  areas 
that  we  started  up  in  1994.  So  part  of  this  funding  is  sought  in 
order  to  get  back  on  track  and  on  schedule  with  that  program.  And 
if  you're  interested,  we  can  explore  what  all  would  be  done  with 
that  funding  were  it  available  in  greater  detail. 

You  may  or  may  not  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  has  spent  more  than  $540  billion  on  water  pollution  control, 
and  our  program,  the  NAWQA  program,  represents  a  very  small, 
but  strategic  investment  to  judge  the  effectiveness  and  needs  for 
future  control  efforts.  The  annual  cost  of  the  program,  as  we  oper- 
ate it  now,  is  about  one/one-hundredth  of  1  percent  of  what  the  Na- 
tion has  spent  thus  far  on  pollution  control.  So  it's  a  very  small  in- 
vestment relative  to  the  much  larger  investment  on  control. 

A  second  element  in  the  increase  we're  asking  for  is  $5.2  million 
to  increase  the  availability  of  digital  map  data  with  a  focus  on  en- 
hancing partnerships  with  both  the  States  and  the  private  sector. 

A  third  element  is  a  request  for  approximately  $1.25  million  to 
improve  earthquake  preparedness  in  urban  areas,  such  as  the  San 
Francisco  area  and  the  Los  Angeles  basin  in  California. 

Finally,  we're  asking  for  $3.2  million  to  undertake  seafloor  map- 
ping studies  in  National  Marine  Sanctuaries  and  to  improve  dam- 
aged wetland  restoration  activity  both  in  south  Florida  and  San 
Francisco  Bay. 

On  the  administrative  side,  we're  requesting  an  additional  $1 
million  to  support  the  implementation  of  the  Interior  Department 
Electronic  Acquisition  System,  a  system  that  will  be  used  through- 
out the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  electronic  commerce  and  re- 
lated procurement  procedures.  And,  again,  over  the  longer  term, 
that  will  result  in  significant,  substantial  savings.  And  in  order  to 
develop  our  ability  to  do  that,  we  need  a  small  seed  investment. 

While  the  USGS  budget  represents  a  modest  increase  above  the 
1995  enacted  level  to  provide  information  that  the  Nation  needs,  I 
want  to  point  out  that  it  is  significantly  below  the  1994  enacted 
level.  We  took  a  large  reduction  from  1994  to  1995,  and  we're  at- 
tempting here  to  rebound  very  slightly. 

I  think  all  of  us  in  the  Geological  Survey  believe  that  the  budget 
represents  an  investment  in  the  future  of  America,  an  investment 
for  the  American  people,  to  provide  information  that  they  need. 

It's  my  view,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  work  of  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  literally  touches  every  citizen  of  our  country  every  day  in 
some  way,  whether  it's  the  water  that  they  must  use,  whether  it's 
the  energy  and  mineral  resources  that  they  consume,  whether  it's 
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in  the  reduced  costs  of  the  impacts  of  natural  disasters  or  in  the 
maps  that  we  make  that  are  Hterally  blueprints  to  future  economic 
growth.  So  I  hope  that  you  and  this  committee  will  have  the  same 
confidence  in  the  value  of  what  we  do  as  do  the  1,100  organizations 
in  the  50  States  that  have  voiced  their  confidence  in  us  by  bringing 
partnership  dollars  to  the  table. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  opening  remarks.  We've  pre- 
pared a  much  more  detailed  written  testimony  I  give  you  now  for 
the  record.  We'd  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions. 

Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you. 

I  think  Mr.  Yates  and  I  have  had  our  questions. 

Mr.  Yates.  I've  already  asked  them. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  we'll  go  to  Mr.  Skaggs  and  then  Mr.  Skeen. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  apologize  for  having  been  in  and  out  and  back  in  again. 

Hopefully,  while  I  was  gone,  the  chairman  affirmed  his  inten- 
tions not  to  zero  you  out. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  did. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  So  we  don't  have  to  go  through  that  process;  right? 

Dr.  Eaton.  He  did,  indeed. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Okay. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Life  begins  again. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Pardon  me? 

Mr.  Skeen.  Life  begins  again.  [Laughter.] 

streamlining  in  U.S.  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY 

Mr.  Skaggs.  And  I'm  glad  you  made  the  point;  I  just  wanted  to 
reinforce  what  was  the  striking  information  in  your  testimony 
about  having  self-inflicted  a  11  percent  cut  in  personnel,  and  I 
gather  a  40  percent-plus  reduction  in  your  SES  levels. 

Dr.  Eaton.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  As  far  as  paring  down  middle  management,  and 
even  upper  management,  you've  gotten  very  lean,  and  I  think  we 
ought  to  give  you  credit  for  that. 

U.S.  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  PRODUCT  PRICING 

I  want  to  go  back  to  your  citation  of  the  A- 130  directive  and 
what  your  advice  might  be  to  us,  either  through  our  appropriations 
process  or  working  with,  presumably,  Mr.  dinger's  committee,  to 
try  to  conform  to  that  constraint  with  a  little  more  flexibility  to 
deal  with  your  real  pricing. 

Dr.  Eaton.  Let  me  say  that — and  you  might  have  been  here,  Mr. 
Skaggs,  when  I  mentioned  to  the  chairman,  and  he  raised  the  ques- 
tion, that  this  is  something  that  I  have  looked  into  because  I  felt 
that  we  could  help  ourselves  by  doing  this. 

We  are  supported  through  appropriated  funds  for  the  conduct  of 
field  measurements  we  make  that  lead  to  these  products.  So,  in  a 
sense,  we've  been  reimbursed  for  that  part  of  the  activity.  And  be- 
cause in  everj^hing  that  we  do  we  constitute  a  public  good  that 
should  be  available  to  all  at  a  reasonable  cost,  I  think  the  separa- 
tion of  these  two  costs  between  the  collection  and  analysis  of  the 
data  and  the  printing  and  distribution  of  the  reports  and  the  maps 
is  proper.  And  it  would  seem  to  me  that  if  we  increased  funding 
in  support  of  the  cost  of  printing  and  distribution  too  much,  then 


it  could  be  argued  that  we  weren't  serving  a  public  good.  In  other 
words,  I  see  us  walking  a  fairly  fine  line  here,  having  noted — and 
perhaps  you  heard  me  say — that  in  looking  into  this  issue  last  year 
we  found  we  didn't  even  collect  the  full  cost  of  printing  and  dis- 
tribution, and  that  is  our  responsibility  to  correct  ourselves  within 
the  scope  of  the  existing  constraints  imposed  by  A- 130  and  the  two 
bills  that  passed  the  House  and  the  Senate  just  last  month. 

RESEARCH  COORDINATION 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Let  me  ask  you  a  little  bit  about  research  coordina- 
tion, which  is  something  I'm  going  to  try  to  remember  to  do  with 
all  of  the  agencies  that  come  in  front  of  us  that  have  a  research 
activity.  I'm  interested  to  find  out  how  well  coordinated  within  the 
Federal  Government  the  various  research  operations  are  that  con- 
ceivably might  have  some  overlap,  duplication,  whatever.  I  would 
assume  that,*just  thinking  out  loud,  FEMA,  maybe  some  of  what 
the  Smithsonian  does,  some  of  what  NSF  does,  maybe  Ag — I'm  not 
sure — would  touch  on  your  research  jurisdiction  as  well. 

Can  you  give  us  your  sense,  either  orally  or  for  the  record,  of  how 
well  coordinated  things  are  and  how  the  existing  systems  to  assure 
coordination  in  research  are  working? 

Dr.  Eaton.  If  we  might,  I'd  like  to  do  both. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Please. 

[The  information  follows:! 
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U.S.  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY 
RESEARCH  COORDINATION 


Mr.  Skaggs:     Can  you  give  us  some  sense,  either  orally  or  for  the  record,  of  how 
well  coordinated  things  are  and  how  the  existing  systems,  to  assure 
coordination  in  research,  are  working? 

Answer:     Research  coordination  between  the  USGS  and  other  Federal  agencies 
occurs  at  many  levels.   A  list  of  all  research  coordination  activities  would  be  too 
extensive  to  include  here,  but  examples  are  provided  that  are  indicative  of  the  kinds  of 
coordination  that  occurs  at  different  levels. 

Examples  at  the  national  scale  include  the  National  Science  and  Technology  Council 
(NSTC),  the  National  Earthquake  Hazards  Reductions  Program  (NEHRP).   The 
purpose  of  NSTC  is  to  define  national  goals  for  federal  science  and  technology,  and 
to  ensure  that  science,  space,  and  technology  policies  and  programs  contribute 
effectively  to  national  goals.   Nine  committees  were  established  under  NSTC  to 
provide  research  and  development  priorities,  facilitate  planning,  coordination,  and 
communication  among  Federal  agencies.   The  Committee  on  Environment  and  Natural 
Resources  (CENR)  includes  the  research  activities  of  the  USGS.   CENR  is  comprised 
of  seven  issue-related  subcommittees  and  three  disciplinary  subcommittees.   The 
USGS  is  involved  with  all  subcommittees  that  relate  to  USGS  programs,   particularly 
the  Subcommittees  on  Natural  Disaster  Reduction,  Resource  Use  and  Management, 
and  Water  Resources/Coastal  and  Marine  Environment. 

An  important  national  coordination  effort,  where  the  USGS  is  a  key  participant,  is  the 
National  Earthquake  Hazard  Reduction  Program  (NEHRP).   Through  this  national 
program,  the  USGS  Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction  Program  is  coordinated  very 
closely  with  the  other  NEHRP  agencies  including  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  the  National  Science  Foundation,  and  the  National  Institute  of  Standards  and 
Technology. 

The  development  of  national  plans  for  several  USGS  programs  is  key  for  coordination 
with  other  agencies.   This  coordination  has  two  parts.   The  first  includes  conducting 
complementary  research  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort  and  maximizing  the  partnering  of 
resources.   The  second  is  coordinating  with  Federal  agencies  to  determine  their 
specific  needs  for  the  earth  science  information  necessary  to  address  their 
management  and  regulatory  responsibilities.    For  example,  at  the  request  of  Congress, 
the  USGS  has  developed  national  plans  for  the  Energy  Resource  Surveys  Program 
and  the  Marine  and  Coastal  Geologic  Surveys  Program.   A  national  plan  is  currently 
being  prepared,  also  at  the  request  of  Congress,  for  the  Mineral  Resource  Surveys 
Program.   These  national  plans  are  developed  with  input  from  federal  bureaus  and 
agencies  that  have  related  responsibilities  and  that  are  primary  users  of  the  earth- 
science  information  that  is  produced.   This  assures  that  USGS  programs  are  well 
coordinated  to  minimize  duplication  of  effort,  enhance  cooperative  studies,  and  meet 
the  needs  of  agencies  for  USGS  information. 
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USGS  programmatic  research  is  often  reviewed  for  relevance,  progress,  and  scientific 
merit.   For  example,  external  advisory  groups  such  as  National  Water-Quality 
Assessment  Study  Unit  and  National  Advisory  Boards,  and  various  advisory 
committees  were  established  under  0MB  Memorandum  92-01  to  review  the  Bureau's 
water  science  program. 

Numerous  research  activities  within  USGS  programs  are  coordinated  with  other 
bureaus  and  agencies  through  memorandums  of  understanding  (MOU)  and 
interagency  agreements.   These  are  usually  developed  for  rather  specific  purposes, 
pertaining  to  only  one  program,  but  sometimes  they  are  developed  at  the  bureau  level 
also.   Some  relate  to  the  coordination  of  activities,  others  relate  to  the  USGS 
conducting  work  for  other  agencies  on  a  reimbursable  basis.   The  following  examples 
serve  as  illustrations.  The  Mineral  Resource  Surveys  Program  has  a  memorandum  of 
understanding  (MOU)  with  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  that  defines  the  role  of  each  in 
dealing  with  environmental  issues  related  to  mining.   The  USGS,  through  the  National 
Cooperative  Geologic  Mapping  Committee,  has  signed  an  MOU  with  the  National  Park 
Service  (NPS)  to  conduct  earth  science  investigations  on  NPS  lands  according  to  the 
priority  needs  for  earth  science  information  set  by  the  NPS.     The  National  Water- 
Quality  Program  has  an  extensive  network  of  coordination  and  liaison  groups  that 
encompass  all  active  NAWQA  study  units.   Together,  these  committees  consist  of 
more  than  1500  representatives  from  Federal,  State,  and  local  water  resource 
agencies.  Native  American  tribes  and  universities.   These  three  examples  illustrate  the 
points  that  (1)  roles  between   Federal  bureaus  may  be  clearly  and  mutually  defined  to 
avoid  duplication  of  effort,  (2)  the  USGS  coordinates  its  work  to  meet  the  priority  needs 
of  other  bureaus,  and  (3)  the  USGS  seeks  communication  with  its  user  constituency. 

The  USGS  has  numerous  other  agreements  with  other  agencies,  both  Federal,  State 
and  local,  to  conduct  research  on  a  reimbursable  basis.   Such  agreements  utilize 
USGS  expertise,  help  reduce  duplication  of  effort,  and  build  on  USGS  programmatic 
capabilities.   The  USGS  was  reimbursed  nearly  $300M  in  FY  1995  for  work  from  these 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies.  For  example,  the  USGS  has  an  agreement  with  the 
National  Atmospheric  and  Space  Administration  (NASA),  where  NASA  provides  the 
funding  for  the  USGS  to  conduct  research  on  astrogeology.   The  USGS  also  has 
agreements  with  the  Department  of  Defense,   the  Department  of  Energy,  and  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  conduct  reimbursable  research,  largely  related  to 
environmental  site  characterization  and  monitoring. 

In  conclusion,  while  this  is  only  a  small  partial  listing  of  USGS  research  coordination 
activities,  it  is  clear  that  the  research  activities  of  the  USGS  are  well  coordinated  with 
the  needs  of  National  Programs  (to  meet  critical,  but  unique  research  priorities),  the 
capabilities  of  other  bureaus  (to  avoid  duplication  of  effort),   and  other  agencies  (to 
meet  their  needs  for  earth  science  information).    The  USGS  is  continually  exploring 
opportunities  to  improve  its  research  coordination  activities  at  all  levels.    It  is  through 
these  coordination  efforts  that  the  USGS  continually  improves  the  relevance  and 
quality  of  its  research  to  meet  important  national  needs,  while  avoiding  duplication  of 
effort. 
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Dr.  Eaton.  I'll  give  you  a  brief  oral  summary. 

My  view  of  this  is  that  coordination  is  very  substantial,  in  most 
cases,  perhaps  fully  sufficient.  The  first  level  of  coordination  is 
through  the  Federal  science  and  technology  effort  at  OSTP,  where 
many  of  our  activities  fall  under  the  umbrella  of  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Natural  Resources,  and  where  other  agencies, 
Federal  agencies,  have  come  to  the  table.  Beyond  that,  and  at  a 
much  more  specific  level,  we  developed  the  memoranda  of  under- 
standing that  are  formal  documents  in  the  files  and  in  the  records 
that  define  the  roles. 

A  good  example  of  that  is  the  fact  that  both  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
and  we,  who  have  had  mineral  responsibilities  of  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent kind,  have  now  moved  to  a  fairly  pressing  national  issue; 
namely,  what  does  the  Nation  do  about  abandoned  mines  and 
abandoned  mine  lands,  and  even  treatment  of  ore  for  smelting  on 
the  public  lands,  where,  in  fact,  there's  been  a  lot  of  degradation, 
for  example,  of  the  quality  of  water.  And  in  the  case  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  we  have  in  the  past,  just  the  past  few  months,  sat  down 
at  the  table  and  said,  "Here  is  the  boundary  between  the  two  orga- 
nizations. Here's  what  we  do.  How  do  you  see  that  relating  to  what 
you  do?"  And  we've  drawn  up  a  list  of  specifics,  and  then  to  make 
sure  that  that  is  carried  out  and  we  don't  get  on  one  another's  turf, 
we  hold  regular  meetings  to  talk  about  the  specifics  of  our  activi- 
ties. 

So  I  think  through  the  CENR/NSTC  process,  through  the  MOU 
process  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  we  pretty  much  are  in  good 
shape,  I  would  argue.  I'd  like  to  ask  the  Chief  Hydrologist  to  come 
and  address  that  issue. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Would  you  provide  a  glossary  for  the  reporter  of  all 
those 

Dr.  Eaton.  Yes.  Yes,  I'd  be  happy  to.  [Laughter.] 

Eleven  months  ago,  I  had  to  have  them  explained  to  me,  but  now 
I'm  talking  in  those  terms,  and  I  regret  that.  [Laughter.] 

Dr.  HiRSCH.  Let  me  just  add,  briefly,  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Natural  Resources  under  the  National  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Council  has  a  number  of  subcommittees,  and  we're  quite  ac- 
tive in  those  subcommittees.  In  fact,  I  and  two  of  my  colleagues  are 
either  chair  or  vice  chair — in  my  case,  for  water  resources  among 
the  Federal  agencies.  One  of  our  seismologists  chairs  the  natural 
hazards  subcommittee  and  one  the  resources  subcommittee. 

I  think  we  should  also  mention,  in  the  area  of  data,  some  very 
important  interagency  coordination  responsibilities  that  we  have  in 
the  Survey  with  respect  to  water  and  the  Interagency  Task  Force 
on  Monitoring,  which  we  co-chair  with  EPA  and  work  with  the 
States  to  develop  coordinated  plans  for  water  quality  monitoring, 
and  the  Federal  Geographic  Data  Committee,  which  is  staffed — 
chaired  by  Secretary  Babbitt — and  staffed  by  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey. 

Also,  with  respect  to  water,  for  example,  at  the  Office  of  Research 
and  Development  at  EPA,  we  have  someone  on  loan  helping  them 
dovetail  their  programs  with  ours.  When  NSF  was  launching  its 
own  water  program,  we  did  the  first  analysis  of  their  proposals, 
and  so  forth.  So  we've  helped  staff  NSF  very  extensively  in  that 
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Mr.  Skaggs.  I  infer  that  if  we  could  magically  have  GAO  come 
through  and  do  a  sweep  of  all  of  these  agencies,  they  would  not 
come  back  saying,  "(Josh,  the  duplication  is  just  astounding.". 

Mr.  HiRSCH.  I  think  that  would  be  the  case,  yes. 

Dr.  Eaton.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  permission,  we  will  enter 
into  the  record  both  a  glossary  and  more  detail.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Regula.  Without  objection,  so  ordered. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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GLOSSARY  OF  ACRONYMS 


CENR  Committee  on  Environment  and  Natural  Resources.  One  of  nine  committees 

under  NSTC.   Activities  of  the  USGS  are  included  in  this  committee.   CENR 
has  seven  issue  subcommittees  and  three  disciplinary  subcommittees. 

EHRP  Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction  Program.  A  program  of  the  USGS. 

FEMA  Federal  Emergency  Management  Administration.   FEMA  is  the  lead  agency  for 

NEHRP. 


GC 


Subcommittee  on  Global  Change  under  CENR.   The  USGS  works  closely  with 
this  subcommittee. 


NAWQA  National  Water  Quality  Assessment  Program.   A  program  of  the  USGS. 

NEHRP  National  Earthquake  Hazard  Reduction  Program.   Member  agencies  include 

FEMA.  NIST,  NSF,  and  USGS. 

NIST  National  Institutes  of  Standards  and  Technology. 

NSF  National  Science  Foundation. 

NSTC  National  Science  and  Technology  Council.   A  council  established  under  the 

Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy. 

OSTP  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy.   An  office  within  the  Executive  Office 

of  the  President.  The  science  advisor  to  the  President  is  the  head  of  OSTP. 

RUM  Subcommittee  on  Resource  Use  and  Management  under  CENR.  The  USGS 

works  closely  with  this  subcommittee. 

SNDR  Subcommittee  on  Natural  Disaster  Reduction  under  CENR.   The  USGS  works 

closely  with  this  subcommittee. 

WRCME  Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources  and  Coastal  and  Marine  Environments 

under  CENR.  The  USGS  works  closely  with  this  subcommittee. 
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Mr.  Skaggs.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  few  more  questions,  but  I 
wanted  to  yield  to  Mr.  Skeen. 

I've  been  asked  by  our  colleague  from  California,  Ms.  Eshoo,  to 
enter  into  the  record  a  transcript  of  a  hearing  she  and  Mr.  Mineta 
had  out  in  California  back  in  February 

Mr.  Regula.  I  think  Mr.  Yates 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Oh,  he  already  did  that? 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  I  was  going  to  say  it's  a  bit  lengthy.  Maybe  we  can 
summarize  it.  But  if  it's  already  done,  it's  done. 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Skeen? 

Mr.  Skeen.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  kindness. 

WATER  resources  RESEARCH  INSTITUTES 

Mr.  Director,  I  have  a  real  concern.  I  notice  on  the  sheet  here 
where  you're  going  to  discontinue  the  grants  to  the  water  institutes 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Dr.  Eaton.  We'd  be  happy  to  talk  to  you  about  that. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Well,  I'd  appreciate  it,  but  I  just  want  to  emphasize 
to  you  that  I  think  the  most  vital  question  we're  to  deal  with  today 
is  our  water  supply  in  this  country.  I  don't  care  if  you  come  from 
a  well-supplied  part  of  the  country  or  where  we  have  a  lack,  a  very 
definite  lack,  of  water. 

For  instance,  the  mapping  of  the  Ogallala  Aquifer  and  formations 
and  some  of  those  types  of  folsums  and  aquifers  has  been  very  dif- 
ficult because  there  hasn't  been  a  lot  of — the  science,  I  think,  has 
evolved,  and  I  hope  that  some  of  the  new  technology  has  been  help- 
ful in  mapping  some  of  those  underground  water  basins.  I'm  sure 
that  it  has. 

And  I  don't  know — these  institutes  will  probably  go  on  and  sur- 
vive one  way  or  another  without  the  grant  money,  hopefully? 

Dr.  Eaton.  We  believe  that  most  of  them  will.  They  have  been 
able  to  accrue  funds  amounting  to  about  ten  times  as  much  as  we 
provide  them 

Mr.  Skeen.  Maybe  they  ought  to  send  you  some.  [Laughter.] 

Dr.  Eaton.  It  hadn't  occurred  to  me,  but  it  sounds  like  a  splendid 
idea. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Tell  them  it's  a  user  fee.  [Laughter.] 

Dr.  Eaton.  But  the  other  thing  you  should  know  is  that  we  are 
providing  funds  in  other  ways. 

Mr.  Skeen.  I  understand  that  you  are.  Let  me  ask  you  just  one 
quick  question,  and  we're  like  butterflies  around  here  now;  we  just 
stop  and  hum  a  little  bit  and  move  on.  [Laughter.] 

REMOTE  SENSING  DATA 

But  are  you  using  any  of  the  spatial  technology  now,  space  obser- 
vation technology,  in  mapping  for  water  basins?  Are  you  able  to  do 
that?  I  notice  in  one  of  the  flights  of  the  shuttle  that  they  were 
doing  some  underground  mapping. 

Dr.  Eaton.  Let  me  give  you  one  example  of  how  we  have  used 
this  in  the  water  area,  and  then  ask  Mr.  Watkins  and  Dr.  Hirsch 
if  they'd  like  to  comment. 
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We  operate  a  major  center  in  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota,  which 
is  a  down-link  for  a  lot  of  spatial  imagery 

Mr.  Skeen.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Eaton  [continuing].  And  data  from  space  platforms.  And  that 
came  into  play  very,  very  strongly  during  our  work  in  midwest 
flooding — perhaps  we  could  put  up  a  board  on  the  Mississippi  flood 
that  would  illustrate  this.  There  are  three  images  on  the  board, 
and  it's  probably  not  important  that  you  see  them  in  detail.  The 
one  in  the  middle  that's  partially  hidden  is  before  the  flood.  The 
one  on  the  left  is  during  peak  flood,  and  you  can  see  in  the  dark 
blue  there  the  distribution  of  the  flooded  area. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  Skeen.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Eaton.  But,  then,  just  as  importantly,  after  the  flood  had 
subsided,  you  can  see  there  on  the  right  the  damage  that  has  been 
done  by  both  erosion  and  sedimentation  as  a  result  of  this  flood, 
and  that's 

Mr.  Skeen.  So  you  get  an  entire  characterization  exactly  of  this 
before  and  after? 

Dr.  Eaton.  Right.  And  it  displays  how  the  information  relates  di- 
rectly in  to  land  use  planning.  The  result  of  our  work  led  to  the 
moving  of  a  whole  town  during  and  after  this  flood,  the  town  of 
Valmeyer,  Illinois.  But  intelligent  land  use  planning  really  needs 
data  of  this  kind 

Mr.  Skeen.  Absolutely. 

Dr.  Eaton  [continuing].  In  order  to  make  intelligent  decisions. 

Let  me  ask  Dr.  Hirsch  if  he'd  come  back  and  talk  to  the  issue 
of  the  application  of  spatial  imagery  with  respect  to  ground  water, 
which  I  think  I  understood  to  be  your  specific — 

Mr.  Skeen.  Well,  ground  and  underground  water. 

Dr.  Eaton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Skeen.  We  can  take  care  of  a  flood  in  New  Mexico  any  time 
they  want  to  have  it.  [Laughter.] 

We  could  save  a  lot  of  trouble  if  they'd  just  put  a  pipeline  in  and 
we'd  charge  the  Ogallala  with  it.  [Laughter.] 

A  little  capricious  here 

Dr.  Hirsch.  Because  underground  water  in  a  State  like  New 
Mexico  is  frequently  at  some  considerable  depth  below  the  surface, 
we've  not  really  yet  determined  any  particular  remote  sensing  tech- 
niques that  would  be  highly  useful.  I  think  there  is  one  area  that 
we  are  just  beginning  now  to  discuss  and  may  be  able  to  use,  in 
fact,  what  was  previously  some  classified  type  of  techniques  to  look 
at  the  problem  of  subsidence,  which  I  know  is  a  significant  problem 
in  the  Albuquerque  area  and  other  areas  of  the  Southwest. 

Mr.  Skeen.  El  Paso. 

Dr.  Hirsch.  And  El  Paso,  certainly. 

Trying  to  determine  how — from  certain  kinds  of  aquifers,  as  you 
withdraw  water  from  those  aquifers,  they  compress  and  the  land 
surface  sinks.  We  would  like  to  be  able  to  measure  that  on  a  con- 
tinuous basis.  We  have  many  wells  throughout  these  areas  of  the 
country  where  we  make  repeated  measurements,  usually  using 
very  traditional  surveying  techniques.  We'd  like  to  see  whether  we 
can  map  those  broadly,  just  as  we  do  now  with  earthquakes,  where 
we  can  map  the  deformation  that  occurs  from  an  earthquake. 

One  other  area  where  we're  remote  sensing  with  respect  to 
ground  water  is  where  there  are  springs  and  discharges.  This  is 
perhaps  most  important  in  coastal  areas  or  around  lakes.  One  can 
identify  the  water  coming  up  on  the  sea  bed  or  in  a  lake  bed, 
ground  water  that's  coming  up,  and  that's  a  resource  that  perhaps 
could  be  tapped  before  it  enters  that  water  body,  and  thermal  in- 
frared imagery  can  help  us  identify  where  that  ground  water  is 
seeping  out  into  other  water  bodies. 

Dr.  Eaton.  There  are  other  tools  and  techniques  besides  remote 
sensing,  as  Dr.  Hirsch  has  referred  to. 

Mr.  Skeen.  I'm  sure  there  is,  but 

Dr.  Eaton.  Including  the  application  of  geophysics 
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Mr.  Skeen.  Yes. 

Dr.  Eaton  [continuing].  Which  we've  been  heavily  involved  in.  I, 
myself,  personally  have  worked  in  the  Southwest  part 

Mr.  Skeen.  But  you're  continuing  that  kind  of  collection  and  dis- 
semination? 

Dr.  Eaton.  Yes,  yes,  and  we  improve  the  technology  and  bring 
new  anal3rtical  techniques  to  the  issue  of  subsurface  water. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Otherwise,  we're  going  to  have  find  a  user  fee  deal 
for  you. 

Thank  you  very  much,  and  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Skeen. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Sorry  I  wasn't  here  earlier.  I  was  covering  all  the 
flowers  this  morning.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Regula.  I  would  say  to  my  two  colleagues  that  I  would  an- 
ticipate adjourning  about  10  minutes  to  12:00,  and  I  think  we  can 
complete  the  hearing.  So  if  you  have  any  additional  questions,  we 
have  time  to  do  so.  So  Mr.  Skaggs. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

U.S.  geological  survey  support  of  national  security 

I  just  wanted  to  explore  what  we  might  call  your  national  secu- 
rity mission  for  a  moment.  I  was  intrigued  in  looking  at  your  testi- 
mony about  your  role  in  helping  assure  compliance  with  the  test 
ban  treaty,  and  given  that  we're  working  for  a  comprehensive  test 
ban  treaty,  I  think  your  seismological  capabilities  will  be  critical 
there. 

How  are  you  compensated  for  that  operation  by  other  entities  in 
the  Gk)vernment,  or  are  you? 

Dr.  Eaton.  In  the  interest  of  having  a  very  comprehensive  an- 
swer, let  me  ask  Dr.  Filson — he  came  out  of  that  line  of  work  be- 
fore he  assumed  the  position  of  Acting  Chief  Geologist. 

Dr.  Filson.  For  specific  seismic  equipment  at  worldwide  sites 
that  meet  the  very  high  standards  required  by  the  test  ban  mon- 
itoring community,  we  are  reimbursed  by  the  Air  Force.  In  some 
cases  we  have  deployed  equipment  on  behalf  of  the  Advanced  Re- 
search Projects  Agency  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  So  the  gen- 
eral answer  to  your  question  is  that  we  are  reimbursed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Some  of  this  equipment  was  installed  by  USGS  a  long  time  ago, 
back  in  the  nineteen  sixties,  for  general  seismological  research  pur- 
poses, and  that  we  maintain  either  with  our  own  funds  or  in  co- 
operation with  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Would  you  expect  to  have  any  increase  in  either  the 
number  or  the  quality  of  your  seismic  sensing  sites  under  a  CTB 
regime? 

Dr.  Filson.  Yes.  In  fact,  in  anticipation  of  the  signing  of  that 
treaty,  this  work  we've  done  for  the  Air  Force  has  resulted  in  im- 
proving the  quality  of  the  instrumentation  we  have,  and,  particu- 
larly, at  seismic  stations  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  And  are  you  fully  reimbursed  for  that  by  DOD  or 
the  Air  Force? 

Dr.  Filson.  Not  fully  reimbursed.  Some  of  our  funds  provided 
through  the  appropriation  process  are  used  to  maintain  some  of 
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that  equipment,  but  I'd  say  on  the  order  of  70  to  75  percent  of  our 
work  is  reimbursed  by  the  Department  of  Defense.         ' 

Mr.  Skaggs.  And  how  much  money  are  we  talking  about?  What's 
the  20  or  25  or  30  percent  that's  left  over? 

Dr.  FiLSON.  Well,  I'd  have  to — our  support  for  this  t3rpe  of  work 
is  on  the  order  of  about  a  million  dollars  a  year.  This  support  we 
get  from  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation  can  vary.  It  can  be  $8  million,  $12  million  a  year,  de- 
pending upon  a  particular  year. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  And  then  a  million  of  your  own  money 

Dr.  FiLSON.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Skaggs  [continuing].  In  addition  to  that?  Okay.  And  any 
quarrel  that  that's  a  fair  apportionment  of  financing  for  this  activ- 
ity or  should  they  be  picking  up  your  million  as  well?  We're  always 
anxious  to  get  our  hands  into  the  050  account,  you  know.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Dr.  FiLSON.  Well,  this  is  a  rich  topic  of  discussion  between  us 
and  representatives  of  the  Defense  Department,  but  we  think  that 
the  information  that  we  gain — we  gain  access,  of  course,  to  the  in- 
formation from  these  stations.  Earthquakes  are  a  worldwide  phe- 
nomena. Devastating  earthquakes  are  relatively  rare.  So  this  local 
activity  allows  us  to  leverage  or  get  a  lot  of  data  about  foreign 
earthquakes  and  apply  those  data  to  problems  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  You've  being  very  diplomatic.  [Laughter.] 

COOPERATION  WITH  DEFENSE  MAPPING  AGENCY 

Similarly,  the  relationship  between  your  activities  and  Defense 
Mapping,  what's  the  financing  arrangement  there  and  is  it  fair 
or 

Dr.  Eaton.  Here  I'd  like  to  call  on  Allen  Watkins,  who's  Chief 
of  our  National  Mapping  Division. 

Mr.  Watkins.  Good  morning. 

We  work  very  closely  with  the  Defense  Mapping  Agency.  We 
have  a  general  agreement  with  them  that  we  do  domestic  mapping 
and  they  do  mapping  of  other  countries,  and  that  speaks  to  both 
agencies'  requirements.  We  do,  for  instance,  under  a  cost-reimburs- 
able agreement  with  DIVIA,  all  of  the  domestic  mapping  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  the  Defense  Department;  also,  we  provide  sup- 
port for  training,  site  mapping,  and  related  mapping  activities. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  But  the  testimony  that — I  don't  know  whether  you 
delivered,  but  it  was  in  your  longer  statement — cited  support  that 
you  had  given,  for  instance,  in  determining  landing  areas  and  other 
foreign  site  defense-related  activities,  which  I  assume  was  a  func- 
tion in  support  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Dr.  Eaton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  And  I  wonder  about  that. 

Dr.  Eaton.  We've  done  that  since  World  War  II.  We  were  very 
much  involved  in  Operation  Desert  Storm  in  terms  of  terrain  anal- 
ysis, trafficability  analysis,  and  then  monitoring  the  construction  of 
earthworks  in  Iraq  during  that  conflict.  And  that  was  done  largely 
through 
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A  BEEPER  ALARM  SOUNDS 


Mr.  Skaggs.  Was  that  an  earthquake?  [Laughter.] 

Dr.  FiLSON.  Yes,  in  fact,  it  was.  [Laughter.] 

It  registered  4.5  on  the  Richter  Scale  in  California. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Seriously? 

Dr.  FiLSON.  Yes.  [Laughter.] 

Dr.  Eaton.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  his  beeper  that  went  off  a  cou- 
ple of  weeks  ago  when  the  Wyoming  earthquake  took  place.  This 
event  was  not  staged  here.  Not  this  morning.  I  want  the  record  to 
show  that  very  clearly.  [Laughter.] 

That's  what  in  some  parts  of  California  you  call  a  trash  earth- 
quake. It's  almost  so  small 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Background  noise.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Watkins.  I  might  mention,  Mr.  Skaggs,  that  we  serve  as  a 
backup  capability  in  mapping  activities  for  the  Defense  Mapping 
Agency,  and  in  times  of  crisis  like  Operation  Desert  Storm,  we  pro- 
vide both  some  of  our  image  mapping  technologies,  which  were  de- 
veloped in  the  civilian  research  communities,  and  transfer  that 
technology  to  Defense  Mapping.  We  also  serve  as  a  backup  for  pro- 
duction of  maps,  for  printing  of  maps,  and  related  activities  when 
crises  dictate. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Yes,  sir? 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  get  this  imagery  through  satellites?  And,  if 
so,  do  you  lease  time  or  exactly  how  do  you  accomplish  these  objec- 
tives? 

Mr.  Watkins.  Most  of  the  mapping  activities  we  would  under- 
take for  something  like  Desert  Storm,  the  data,  by  necessity,  is 
from  satellites,  either  civilian  satellites  or  some  of  the  classified 
technology  from  the  Defense  Department.  I  think  Mr.  Skaggs  is 
aware  that  we  serve  in  a  role  as  the  coordination  organization  for 
all  the  civilian  agencies  who  need  and  want  access  to  the  classified 
technology  that  exists  in  the  Defense  Department.  We  operate  se- 
cure facilities  within  the  Greological  Survey  to  allow  other  agencies 
in  the  Federal  (Government  to  exploit  that  data,  have  access  to  it, 
and  we  coordinate  the  tasking  of  certain  intelligence  efforts. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Just  to  wrap  up  on,  let's  say,  the  Desert  Shield/ 
Desert  Storm  activities,  what  was  the  reimbursement  arrangement 
with  DOD  for  your  services  in  that  connection? 

Dr.  Eaton.  Mr.  Skaggs,  that  was  before  my  time,  and  I  am 

Mr.  Watkins.  In  the  area  of  mapping,  we  had  very  little  reim- 
bursement in  that  particular  case  because  of  the  crisis  nature  of 
the  support.  In  some  of  the  printing  activities,  where  we  produced 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  of  maps  for  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, I  believe  we  were  reimbursed.  Some  equipment  that  was  put 
in  our  organization  and  in  our  facilities  to  allow  us  to  produce 
image  maps  DOD  was  paid  for  by  Defense  Mapping,  but  very  few 
of  the  salaries  of  USGS  staff  in  that  case  were  reimbursed. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  And,  obviously,  in  different  times  we  wouldn't  be  as 
obsessed  with  trying  to  parse  all  of  this  out  as  we  are  now,  but  I 
think  it's  important  for  us  to  figure  out  what  you're  doing  that's 
really  an  050  function  and  a  capability  that  is  in  support,  ulti- 
mately, of  national  security  mission. 
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One  final  question,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  gets  to  the  ac- 
cess to  classified  imagery:  are  you  content  with  arrangements  with 
the  defense  and  the  intelligence  communities  about  getting  the 
product  that  you  need  at  a  level  of  resolution  that  is  suited  to  your 
purposes,  but  doesn't  overdo  it?  I  just  want  to  make  sure  that, 
again,  the  working  arrangements  there  are  agreeable. 

Mr.  Watkins.  If  I  might,  as  you  are  aware,  Mr.  Skaggs,  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  previously  classified  image  data  has  been  declas- 
sified now,  the  early  data,  up  until  1972.  The  USGS  will  be  the 
stewards  and  the  distribution  location  for  that  data  for  the  general 
public  and  all  Federal  agencies  at  our  data  center  in  Sioux  Falls, 
South  Dakota. 

If  we  could  arrange  for  the  declassification  of  certain  derivative 
products — for  instance,  in  the  State  of  Alaska — it  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  us  in  terms  of  mapping  in  Alaska,  mapping  the  natural 
resources,  and  topographic  mapping  in  Alaska.  And  we  are  working 
with  the  defense  and  intelligence  agencies  to  try  to  arrange  for  that 
type  of  declassification  of  derivative  products.  That  decision  has  not 
yet  been  made. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Well,  I'm  on  a  leave  of  absence  from  the  Intelligence 
Committee  in  the  House,  and  while  there,  had  been  purusing  this 
whole  question  of  declassification,  overclassification.  I'd  be  pleased 
if  you  can  get  me  some  further  information  on  that,  so  that  in  our 
new  iteration  of  all  of  this  I  cloud  try  to  be  helpful. 

Mr.  Watkins.  We  will  provide  what  we  can  on  the  record,  and 
we  will  provide  to  you  personally  under  the  right  types  of  secure 
arrangements,  the  information  that  we  have  on  those  issues. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Existing  map  coverage  of  Alaska  contains  insufficient  detail,  is  in  analog  format, 
and  is  out  of  date.  Several  Federal  and  State  agencies  have  expressed  the  need  for 
a  current  digital  base  topographic  product  for  the  State.  Given  could  cover  condi- 
tions and  the  remoteness  of  many  portions  of  Alaska,  orthophoto  products  derived 
from  these  data  probably  represent  the  only  realistic  solution  for  providing  such 
map  data  in  a  timely  and  cost-effective  manner. 

The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  (USGS)  and  Civil  Applications  Committee  (CAC) 
agencies  have  an  extensive  history  and  knowledge  of  the  production  of  imagery  and 
imagery-derived  information  and  the  security  procedures  needed  to  release  the  re- 
sulting information.  We  have  been  authorized,  since  1968,  to  release  cartographic 
data  as  unclassified,  bound  by  certain  limitations.  Under  this  program,  in  the  early 
1980's,  the  USGS  and  CAC  agencies  received  authority  to  declassify 
orthophotoquads  produced  from  earlier  systems.  The  release  procedures  were  re- 
strictive, but  were  workable  and  resulted  in  many  cost-effective  products. 

The  USGS  used  current  data  to  prepare  a  sample  digital  orthophoto  product  at 
a  two-meter  ground  sample  spacing  covering  typical  Alaskan  terrain,  using  a  digital 
elevation  model  derived  from  existing  published  data.  USGS  requested  the  Central 
Imagery  Office  (CIO)  to  review  this  sample  product  to  determine  the  conditions  undr 
which  similar  USGS  standard  digital  products  can  be  released  in  unclassified  form 
by  USGS. 

The  request  for  release  of  two-meter  resolution  Digital  Orthophoto  Data  of  Alaska 
was  denied  in  a  classified  letter  from  the  CIO,  based  upon  the  fact  that  to  do  so 
would  reveal  the  fact  of  domestic  imaging  using  National  Technical  Means  (NTM), 
since  there  was  no  plausible  alternate  source  for  the  data.  Subsequent  to  this  de- 
nial, on  February  23,  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  declassified  the  fact  of  do- 
mestic use  of  NTM,  and  the  revision  of  National  Security  Directive  30  declassified 
the  fact  that  NTM  are  used  for  mapping.  Based  upon  these  revelations,  the  only  re- 
maining issue  is  based  upon  whether  release  would  reveal  classified  technical  capa- 
bilities. 

The  Central  Imagery  Office  has  convened  a  Derived  Products  Task  Force,  tasked 
to  provide  a  policy  statement  on  such  questions  by  May  15,  1995.  Once  this  poUcy 
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statement  and  guidance  are  established,  the  determination  of  releaseabihty  of  the 
two-meter  digital  orthophoto  data  will  be  made  under  that  new  guidance. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Great.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Nethercutt. 
Mr.  Nethercutt.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Good  morning,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

I'm  sorry  I  wasn't  here  earlier  for  your  testimony,  although  we've 
had  a  chance  to  meet  earlier. 

FOREST  FIRE  SUPPRESSION 

To  what  extent  do  you  think  USGS  has  a  role  to  play  in  forest 
fire  suppression  or  forest  fire  responses?  Could  you  elaborate  a  lit- 
tle bit  on  what  you've  done  in  the  past  and  what  you  see  as  your 
role  in  the  future?  We've  been  experiencing  fire  problems,  obvi- 
ously, out  in  the  Northwest  States,  in  the  State  of  Washington  and 
others.  I'm  just  wondering  how  you  feel  you  can  help. 

Dr.  Eaton.  We  do  play  a  role  there,  indeed.  We  have  a  capabil- 
ity, again,  from  spatially-acquired  data,  to  determine  the  relative 
dryness  or  greenness  of  vegetation  in  terms  of  the  entire  Nation. 
I  think  we've  got  a  briefing  board  that  illustrates  our  capabilities. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  If  you've  already  gone  over  this,  forgive  me. 

Dr.  Eaton.  No,  we  have  not. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Oh,  good. 

Dr.  Eaton.  No,  no.  And  I'm  happy  to  have  you  ask  the  question 
because  this  is  a  role  that  we  play  of  which  I  think  most  people 
are  unaware. 

You  see  three  sets  of  images  for  the  whole  United  States.  The 
one  in  the  upper  lefthand  comer,  labeled  "fuel  mapping"  there,  we 
repeatedly  estimate  the  relative  dryness  or  the  relative  greenness 
of  the  vegetation  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  And  then  if  you 
look  down  at  the  lower  lefthand  illustration,  the  severe  fire  assess- 
ment, you  see  the  difference  between  the  normal  state  and  the 
state  at  the  moment  you've  been  studying.  Then  from  that,  you  can 
create,  as  shown  on  the  larger  map  there  at  the  right,  a  fire  rating 
or  a  fire  danger  rating  map.  You'll  see  in  this  particular  image, 
which  is  for  a  particular  week  in  a  particular  year,  the  colors  that 
are  red  are  the  ones  that  have  the  highest  potential. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Dr.  Eaton.  We  inform  land  management  agencies,  the  U.S.  For- 
est Service,  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  on  a  weekly 
basis,  as  to  the  status,  so  they  can  prepare  to  deploy  assets  for  fire 
fighting.  We  have  no  role  in  fire  fighting,  but  we  do  have  a  role  in 
the  monitoring  of  the  fire  condition  of  the  vegetation. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  May  I  just  interrupt  and  say:  is  this — it  says, 
"satellite  data."  That  is,  I  assume  you  do  this  all  through  satellite? 

Dr.  Eaton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Do  you  need  approval  from  anybody  to  do 
that?  Does  there  have  to  be  a  request  made,  whether  it's  defense 
or  intelligence,  to  do  those  satellite 

Dr.  Eaton.  No,  this  is  from  civilian  platforms. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Civilian  platforms,  okay.  Do  you  use  defense 
satellite  capabilities  at  all? 

Dr.  Eaton.  We  do  under  certain  conditions. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Okay. 

Dr.  Eaton.  We  operate  our  own  secure  facility.  We  share  assets 
with  Defense  Mapping  Agency. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Do  you  think  this  is  a  valuable  future  function 
for  the  agency,  for  your  agency 

Dr.  Eaton.  Yes,  I  do.  This  really  relates  to  a  whole  host  of  natu- 
ral disasters,  including  earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions  and 
landslides  and  floods.  It's  just  another  arrow  in  our  quiver  of  haz- 
ard monitoring. 

consolidation  of  functions 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Given  your  present  level  of  funding  and  pro- 
jected levels  of  funding,  do  you  feel  there  is  something  more  that 
you  could  be  doing  as  an  agency?  In  other  words,  as  we  consolidate 
agencies  and  downsize,  and  so  forth,  in  the  Government  now,  and 
that's  sort  of  the  standard  operation,  is  there  more  that  you  could 
be  doing  that  maybe  someone  else  is  doing?  Do  you  understand 
what  I'm  asking  you?  I  don't  want  to  put  you  on  the  spot  here. 

Dr.  Eaton.  This  question  requires  a  fairly  delicate,  careful  an- 
swer. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  I  understand.  I  understand.  [Laughter.] 

Dr.  Eaton.  First  of  all,  there  is  more  that  we  could  be  doing,  and 
that's  reflected  in  the  request  for  a  budget  increase  for  FY  1996, 
which  is  kind  of  in  contrast  to  much  of  the  rest  of  Government  and 
what  Congress'  intentions  are,  because  we  feel  these  are  fairly  im- 
portant activities.  Our  involvement  in  the  National  Spatial  Data 
Infrastructure  would  be  served  by  the  increase  we're  asking  for  in 
the  National  Mapping  Division. 

But  I  think  I  heard,  as  another  part  of  your  question  here, 
whether  or  not  other  people  are  doing  similar  kinds  of  things. 
There  is  a  report  that  was  issued  in  1993,  by  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  National  Research  Council,  wherein  a  look  was 
taken  at  where  Federal  dollars  are  spent  in  support  of  geologic, 
cartographic,  and  hydrologic  work,  and  it's  spread  fairly  widely 
across  Government.  Now  one  of  the  beneficiaries  of  that  funding  is 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  where  I  think  the  role  is  so  very 
different  from  our  role  as  a  mission  agency,  that  it's  an  appropriate 
distinction. 
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But  within  some  of  the  other  major  departments  of  Government, 
where  programs  and  missions  have  required  and  funding  has  been 
available,  they  have  taken  on  the  geologic/hydrologic  work  because 
it  directly  served  their  own  mission,  and  in  some  cases  I'm  sure 
that  some  of  the  data  they  gather  is  very  similar  to  the  kinds  of 
data  that  we  gather. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  So,  potentially,  there's  some  cost  savings,  de- 
pending upon — I  won't  pin  you  down  on  precisely  which,  but  there 
seems  to  be  some  potential  savings  here  or  some  potential  consoli- 
dation. 

Dr.  Eaton.  It  would  be  in  the  area  of  economies  of  scale  in  oper- 
ation. It  would  be  in  reduction  of  overhead  and  elimination  of  du- 
plication, particularly  of  management  of  some  of  those  programs. 

We  have — I'm  just  reminded  by  Dr.  McGregor  that,  of  the  total 
of  about  $1.3  billion  that  the  Nation  invests  in  Federal  agency 
work  in  these  three  fields,  we  are  the  largest  single  beneficiary.  We 
get  40  percent  of  that  funding;  the  other  60  percent  is  spread 
across  nine  other  agencies. 

BASIC  RESEARCH  SUPPORT 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Let  me  ask  a  final,  sort  of  an  obtuse  question. 
I  recognize  what  USGS  does  in  conducting  research  and  producing 
a  product — a  product  that's  beneficial,  whether  it's  earthquake  de- 
tection or  fire  expression  possibilities,  and  so  on.  I'll  put  you  on  the 
spot  here.  What  portion  of  your  budget  work  or  the  work  that's 
done  that's  paid  for  through  your  budget  would  you  say  is  pure  aca- 
demics versus  product  presentation? 

Dr.  Eaton.  I  know  what  you're  saying,  and  I  think  it's  a  very 
good  question,  and  it  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  organization. 
First  and  foremost,  we  are  a  mission  agency.  There  are  specific  core 
activities  that  the  Congress  has  bestowed  on  the  Geological  Survey 
in  the  conduct  of  its  mission  and  certain  goals  to  achieve.  In  sup- 
port of  that,  in  understanding  processes  and  developing  analytical 
techniques  or  new  detection  instrumentation,  and  so  forth,  we  do 
undertake  some  basic  research.  I  would  argue  in  most  cases  it's 
closely  enough  focused  to  the  next  step^namely,  the  application  of 
that  research  in  the  conduct  of  our  mission — that  it's  done  at  an 
appropriate  level.  And  let  me  give  you  an  example  from  the  Water 
Resources  Division  of  the  USGS. 

About  8  percent  of  the  water  resources  budget  is  basic  research 
undertaken  to  serve  the  92  percent  that  is  really  carrying  out  the 
mission  of  the  Division,  and  I  would  argue  that  that's  highly  appro- 
priate work  that  we'd  be  doing  in-house  because  the  connection 
with  the  application  is  required  to  be  fairly  close. 

In  the  Geologic  Division,  there's  a  higher  percentage  of  funding 
for  basic  research,  but  let  me  give  you  an  example  that  I  think  il- 
lustrates its  validity.  In  order  to  understand  the  mechanisms  of 
earthquakes  and  how  the  crust  of  the  earth  responds  to  the  sudden 
release  of  stress  or  strain  that  is  inflicted  in  the  earthquake,  or  to 
understand  how  molten  rock  moves  up  through  the  crust  to  the 
surface  to  be  erupted,  you  need  to  understand  the  nature  and  the 
processes  that  are  operating  in  the  crust.  So  we  have  a  program 
called  Deep  Continental  Studies.  It  is  superficially  similar  to  a  pro- 
gram operated  by  the  National   Science  Foundation  called  Con- 
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tinental  Dynamics,  but  in  response  to  a  question  that  was  asked 
earlier  about  coordination,  we  work  very  closely  with  the  program 
manager  in  the  National  Science  Foundation  and,  in  effect,  pool  the 
fiscal  resources  that  we  can  bring  to  this  task.  In  fact,  we  have  a 
third  partner  in  the  Department  of  Energy.  So  while  each  of  these 
agencies  has  funding  and  plays  a  role,  they  complement  one  an- 
other rather  than  duplicating  one  another's  work. 

But  your  question  is  always  going  to  be  a  valid  question,  how 
much  is  enough  basic  research  within  a  mission  agency?  It  prob- 
ably varies  from  time  to  time,  and  certainly  from  one  part  of  the 
organization  to  another. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Those  are  the  hard  choices  that  have  to  be 
made  as  to  what  really  is  going  to  be  valuable  research,  or  research 
just  to  do  a  report.  I  mean 

Dr.  Eaton.  Well,  yes,  if  it's  research  for  research's  sake,  I  think 
a  mission  agency  needs  to  be  careful  to  continually  examine  its  pro- 
grams to  make  sure  they  haven't  strayed  over  the  line,  although 
the  line  is  a  little  hard  to  define  sometimes. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  I  guess  that's  really  in  the  judgment  of  the  Di- 
rector and  the  top  level  staff? 

Dr.  Eaton.  Yes,  and  we  are  doing  that.  We  are  looking  at  all  of 
our  programs  right  now  and  that  is  one  of  the  questions  that  we're 
asking,  and  I  think  you're  going  to  see  us  begin  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  curiosity-driven  research  rather  substantially  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

WATER  RESOURCES  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Regula.  I  was  interested.  Doctor,  in  your  testimony  about 
water  because  we're  going  to  have  a  water  bill  to  deal  with  pollu- 
tion, et  cetera.  Do  you  testify  before  any  of  the  other  committees 
of  the  House  on  things  like  this?  For  example.  Energy  and  Com- 
merce I  think  has  authorizing  jurisdiction  on  water,  and  do  they 
call  on  you? 

Dr.  Eaton.  We  haven't  in  the  year  that  I  have  been  with  the  Ge- 
ological Survey.  I  might  ask  Dr.  Hirsch  to  speak  to  a  longer  period 
of  time  here. 

Dr.  Hirsch.  Over  the  years,  particularly  as  consideration  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act  reauthorization  has  been  considered,  and  other 
water-related  acts,  and  the  farm  bill,  for  that  matter,  which  has 
very  significant  component  related  to  water 

Mr.  Regula.  Right. 

Dr.  Hirsch  [continuing].  Our  Chief  Hydrologist  or  Director  in  the 
past  have  been  called  upon  to  testify  in  some  of  those  cases.  We've 
also  done  many,  many  staff  briefings,  and  organizations  like  Envi- 
ronmental Energy  Study  Institute  (EESI),  have  called  upon  our 
people  to  talk  of  examples  from  our  program  and  the  knowledge 
that  we've  gained,  in  particular,  from  our  National  Water  Quality 
Assessment  Program,  where  they've  asked  questions  like:  what's 
more  important,  treating  the  sewage  effluent,  dealing  with  the  ma- 
nure on  a  farm,  or  dealing  with  fertilizers?  We've  been  able  to  give 
them  some  answers  about  the  relative  importance  of  those  sources 
of  contamination  and  how  they  vary  from  watershed  to  watershed, 
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and  Congressional  Research  Service  and  GAO  have  talked  with  us 
many,  many  times  about  those  and  have  used  those  in  many  of 
their  studies  relating  to  water  legislation. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  I'm  pleased  to  know  that  the  resource  rep- 
resented by  USGS  is  being  used  by  committees  and  agencies  of 
Government,  other  than  internally,  because  to  write  a  clean  water 
bill,  it  would  seem  to  me  your  database  would  be  vitally  important. 

Dr.  HiRSCH.  And  we  talk,  certainly,  with  EPA  very  frequently 
and  they  have  told  me  on  many  occasions  how  important  our  water 
data  is,  the  way  that  we  collect  it,  particularly  in  the  normal  pro- 
gram, for  them  to  understand  the  issues  around  the  country. 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  monitor  the  aquifers?  I  keep  reading  where 
there's  a  depletion  of  aquifers  and  it's  a  threat,  and  then  we  get 
into  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve,  where  they  get  some  water 
leakage  into  the  storage  of  oil  that's  potentially  getting  into  the  aq- 
uifer and  has  some  real  potential  hazards.  Do  you  have  some 
early 

Dr.  Eaton.  We  do  work  on 

Mr.  Regula  [continuing].  Warning  system  on  these? 

Dr.  HiRSCH.  We  measure  water  levels  at  thousands  of  locations 
around  the  country  frequently.  We'll  do  it,  say,  once  per  year  be- 
cause these  levels  change  rather  infrequently.  In  the  case  of  the 
high  plains  Ogallala  aquifer,  which  is  one  of  the  most  heavily 
stressed  aquifers  in  the  Nation,  we  produce  a  report  every  year  de- 
scribing the  depletion  of  that  resource.  We  also  measure  water 
quality  in  many  aquifers,  both  in  our  National  Water  Quality  As- 
sessment Program  and,  we  do  a  great  deal  of  water  quality  work 
through  our  Federal/State  Cooperative  program. 

Ground  water  moves  quite  slowly,  and,  thus,  to  detect  every  spill, 
every  gasoline  tank,  every  dump,  and  so  forth,  is  an  extremely  dif- 
ficult thing  to  do,  because  these  problems  tend  to  be  quite  localized, 
but  we  have  worked  with  a  number  of  States  to  help  them  find  effi- 
cient ways  to  do  Statewide  monitoring  programs  to  target  on  the 
areas  of  greatest  need. 

Dr.  Eaton.  Bob,  you  might  mention  our  work  in 
bioremediation 

Dr.  HiRSCH.  Yes. 

Dr.  Eaton  [continuing].  Of  ground  water. 

Dr.  HiRSCH.  We  have  a  program  called  the  Toxic  Substances  Hy- 
drology Program  where  we  look  at  examples  of  various  kinds  of  pol- 
lution problems  around  the  country  and,  essentially,  create  long- 
term,  real- world  laboratories  for  the  study  of  various  kinds  of  con- 
tamination. 

If  I  might  I'd  like  to  talk  about  just  one  of  these  studies  that  we 
conduct  near  Bemidji,  Minnesota.  We  picked  a  site  where  a  serious 
oil  pipeline  break  occurred;  a  lot  of  oil  spilled  out  on  the  ground, 
but  it's  not  near  anywhere  where  people  live.  So  it  was  unlikely 
that  a  lot  of  cleanup  would  be  cost  effective.  We  used  this  as  a  lab- 
oratory to  study  how  the  oil  moves  in  the  subsurface.  This  is  the 
land  surface.  Here  is  the  water  table. 
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Dr.  HiRSCH.  What  we  have  found  is  that,  while  the  water  contin- 
ues to  flow  in  this  direction,  and  one  would  think  it  would  carry 
the  contaminants  with  it,  the  contaminants  have  not  really  moved. 
As  they  move  in  this  direction,  the  microbes,  naturally-occurring 
bacteria  in  the  ground  water,  are  consuming  those  contaminants 
and  rendering  them  harmless.  What  this  suggests,  and  what  we've 
talked  to  EPA  and  many  other  regulatory  agencies  and  industry 
about,  is  the  fact  that  in  some  instances — and  not  all  by  any 
means — but  in  some  instances,  natural  processes  can  really  clean 
up  these  things  over  a  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Regula.  Don't  they  use  those  for  oil  spills  where  they  intro- 
duce microbes? 

Dr.  HiRSCH.  Exactly,  yes. 

Dr.  Eaton.  You  need  some  for  your  spring,  I  think;  right? 

Mr.  Regula.  Right.  [Laughter.] 

Dr.  HiRSCH.  We've  also  worked  in  some  cases  with  various  State 
governments  and  with  the  military  to  find  ways  that  we  could  en- 
hance the  activity  of  these  microbes.  They  need  certain  nutrients, 
and  if  we  can  identify  whether  it  might  be  oxygen  or  nitrogen,  then 
to  provide  them  with  the  additional  nutrients  will  enhance  the  deg- 
radation of  the  pollution. 

This  is  one  of  these  examples  of  some  research,  fairly  fundamen- 
tal research,  on  bacteria  in  the  subsurface,  which  we've  now  trans- 
lated into  something  that  I  think  is  quite  useful.  So  I  think  it  re- 
lates back  to  your  question,  Mr.  Nethercutt. 

SOLE  SOURCE  AQUIFER 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Would  you  yield? 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes,  certainly. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  To  what  extent  has  USGS  been  involved  in  the 
sole  source  aquifer  designation  in  the  State  of  Washington? 

Dr.  HiRSCH.  Through  our  regional  aquifer  studies,  we  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  delineation  and  the  description  of  those  aquifers. 
We  basically  map  them  and  describe  the  movement  of  water 
through  those  systems. 

And  we  could  provide  for  the  record  some  additional  information, 
but  I  know  that  there's  one  in  the  Spokane  area,  Rathdrum  Prai- 
rie  

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Yes.  Right. 

Dr.  HiRSCH  [continuing].  That  I  know  we  were  involved  in  the 
mapping  of  that  for  designation,  and  we  have  an  ongoing  program 
study  within  our  Federal/State  Cooperative  Program  to  describe 
things  that  maybe  affect  water  quality  in  that  aquifer  system. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Forgive  me  for  being  a  little  parochial  for  a 
second,  but  there  is  a  proposal  to  designate  a  14,000  square  mile 
sole  source  aquifer  which  covers  a  number  of  counties  and  States 
in  our  area.  It  is  controversial. 

Dr.  HiRSCH.  Right. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  I  don't  know  whether  you've  been  involved  in 
that.  That's  what  I  was  speaking  of— this  major,  major  sole  source 
aquifer. 

Dr.  HiRSCH.  I'm  aware  of  a  report  of  ours  that  is  being  used  in 
that  process,  and  we  were  a  little  slow  in  getting  that  report  pub- 
lished. Once  it  was  brought  to  our  attention,  we've  speeded  it  up 
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considerably,  and  it  has  now  been  published,  and  we're  providing 
information  for  the  State  and  locality  describing  that  aquifer. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Just  further — and  we  can  do  this  privately,  if 
you'd  like — the  State  Department  of  Ecology  has  essentially  ob- 
jected to  the  size  and  science,  of  this  aquifer.  If  I  can  summarize 
bluntly,  it's  controversial  within  a  number  of  agencies.  So  we'll  talk 
later.  [Laughter.] 

Dr.  Eaton.  Mr.  Nethercutt,  I'd  like,  with  the  chairman's  permis- 
sion, to  offer  you  something  here,  and  I  do  so  because  I  offered  him 
one  for  his  State  just  the  other  day.  Here  is  a  ground  water 
atlas 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Oh,  great.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Eaton  [continuing].  That  includes  your  home  State  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Sure,  sure. 

Dr.  Eaton.  And  there's  more  in  that  than  you're  going  to  want 
to  know  about  ground  water  and  aquifers.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  I'll  study  this  and  read  this  on  the  plane  the 
next  time  I  go  home. 

Dr.  Eaton.  Yes.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  I  thank  you  for  the  atlas.  That's  all  I  have. 

Mr.  Regula.  If  you  would  yield 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Regula.  You  mentioned  sort  of  a  universal  aquifer,  which 
probably  serves  a  number  of  communities.  Are  we  going  to  get  into 
a  competitive  situation  among  communities  complaining  about 
drawdown?  I  remember  in  my  own  district,  as  I  think  about  it, 
where  one  community  was  complaining  that  another  was  pulling 
down  the  water  table. 

Dr.  Eaton.  We're  already  there,  and  it  takes  place  in  units  in 
smaller  than  whole  communities.  There's  a  very  interesting  ground 
water  problem  at  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah  River,  which  serves 
as  the  border  between  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  where  activities 
on  the  Georgia  side  of  the  river  have  pulled  the  water  table  down 
so  much  that  saltwater  from  the  sea  is  now  intruding  the  aquifer. 
So  the  opportunity  for  that  sort  of  thing  abounds  anywhere  in  the 
United  States,  I  would  say. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  they  could  call  you  in  as  a  referee? 

Dr.  Eaton.  We  are  often  called  in  as  a  referee,  but  also  as  a  dis- 
passionate, disinterested  third  party  who  is  very  credible. 

introduction  of  congressman  DAVIS 

Mr.  Regula.  I'd  like  to  digress  a  minute  and  introduce  Congress- 
man Davis. 

Dr.  Eaton.  Congressman  Davis  represents  the  district  in  which 
our  national  headquarters  is  located. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  suspect  that's  what  brought  him  here  this  morn- 
ing. [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Davis.  I  have  been  in  a  meeting  with  the  Speaker  on  budget 
issues,  and  so  on,  but  you  have  a  lot  of  friends  in  this  room  and 
I  just  wanted  to  come  here  and  show  our  support,  and  the  chair- 
man and  I  have  had  many  discussions  about  this. 

Mr.  Regula.  Let  me  ask  off  the  record,  do  you  support  the  con- 
tinuation of  USGS?  [Laughter.] 
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Mr.  Davis.  I  sure  do.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Regula.  We'd  better  put  that  on  the  record.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Davis.  As  does  Frank  Wolf,  who's  also  a  very  strong  sup- 
porter on  this. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Regula.  It  will  be  of  some  comfort  to  you  that  they've  made 
an  excellent  case  for  continuation. 

U.S.  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  STAFFING 

We  have  a  few  minutes  left.  I  think,  for  the  record,  in  a  time  of 
Government  downsizing,  you  should  explain  why  your  staffing  in- 
creased by  27  FTEs. 

Dr.  Eaton.  Yes,  that's  a  good  question,  and  that  specific  issue  re- 
lates directly  to  the  fact  that  we  have  to  count  seasonal  employees, 
students  who  work  for  us  in  the  summer,  as  full  FTEs.  We,  like 
the  Park  Service  and  other  Federal  agencies,  have  a  real  need  dur- 
ing the  field  season  to  bring  in 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  use  volunteers  at  all? 

Dr.  Eaton.  We  have  a  lot  of  volunteers.  We  have  a  very  strong 
program  of  volunteers  in  science,  and  we  have  a  number  of  senior 
scientists  in  the  organization  who  are  working  full  time  for  no  com- 
pensation other  than  their  retirement  pay. 

Mr.  Regula.  Is  that  right? 

Dr.  Eaton.  They're  that  interested  in  the  science  or  that  inter- 
ested in  the  organization.  It's  a  wonderful  program. 

Mr.  Regula.  That's  fascinating  that  people  are  so  interested  that 
they  are  volunteering.  One  wouldn't  think  of  your  agency  in  terms 
of  volunteers. 

CONSOLDIATION  OF  FUNCTIONS 

The  question  I  wanted  to  ask,  and  I  thought  Mr.  Davis  would  be 
interested  in,  is:  if  we  were  to  do  some  consolidating  and  give  your 
agency  some  additional  duties  in  the  consolidating  process,  do  you 
think  you  can  handle  those? 

Dr.  Eaton.  Well,  if  you  were  to  give  us  additional  duties,  I  guess 
my  first  hope  would  be  that  somehow  there  would  be  some  funds 
in  support  of  that  [laughter]  as  well  as  some  FTEs,  because,  as  you 
know,  the  administration  is  engaged  in  general  downsizing. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  in  the  process  of  downsizing,  though,  I  think 
we  have  to  think  about  how  we  can  move  functions  and  maybe  do 
them  in  a  more  cost-efficient  way,  and  recognizing  there  would  be 
additional  cost.  But,  physically,  do  you  have  room  that  you  could 
expand  in  terms  of  personnel,  if  we  would  determine  that  there's 
some  additonal  duties  that  might  well  be  handled  by  your  agency? 

Dr.  Eaton.  We  do  have  some  room.  I  would  have  to  say  it's  lim- 
ited. So  I  think  we'd  need  to  talk  about  the  magnitude  of  what 
you're  proposing. 

Let  me,  though,  respond  also  to  your  question  in  citing  a  specific 
example  where  we  would  not  need  to  have  additional  room,  and 
that  is  the  possibility  of  consolidating  mapping,  civilian  mapping 
activities.  There  are  approximately  40  different  Federal  bureaus 
and  agencies  who  are  engaged  in  some  form  of  map-making. 
There's  a  big  four.  NOAA  is  heavily  engaged  in  the  production  of 
nautical  charts  and  aeronautical  charts,  for  example.  The  Forest 
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Service  prepares  maps  for  each  of  its  national  forests.  That  could 
all  be  consolidated,  and  I  think  there  could  be  some  savings. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  I  think  that  we  are  going  to  be  searching  for 
ways  to  just  make  the  "Government"  in  total  more  efficient  in  de- 
livery of  services  and  lookinj^-  for  instances  where  we  might  consoli- 
date. Just  as  you  point  out  in  mapping,  how  many  different  agen- 
cies are  involved? 

Dr.  Eaton.  Forty. 

Mr.  Regula.  Forty 

Dr.  Eaton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Regula  [continuing].  Agencies  involved  in  mapping. 

Dr.  Eaton.  One  of  the  things  that  we  would  want  to  be  able  to 
discuss  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  might,  is  the  fact  that  we 
are  primarily  a  scientific  agency,  and  I  think  one  of  the  reasons 
that  our  reputation  remains  largely  unsullied  is  the  fact  that  we 
don't  have  regulatory  or  management  responsibilities,  and  we  don't 
enforce  statutes  and  laws,  and  we're  quite  comfortable  in  that  par- 
ticular role.  Now  some  of  the  Mapping  Agency  responsibilities  that 
I  mentioned  to  you  as  examples,  in  fact,  are  not  management,  regu- 
latory, or  enforcement,  either. 

One  of  our  great  strengths — of  course,  when  you  raise  that  topic, 
one  can  always  imagine  that  it  could  run  in  reverse,  that  we  could 
be  disassembled  and  various  pieces  of  USGS  placed  somewhere 
else.  But  I  would  argue  here  very  strongly  that  there  is  enormous 
benefit  from  the  integration  of  the  activities  of  these  three  divi- 
sions, and  I've  seen  it  just  in  the  year  that  I  have 

Mr.  Regula.  You're  saying  there's  a  lot  of  synergy? 

Dr.  Eaton.  Right.  Right,  and  you'd  lose  that  if  you  dismembered 


CLIMATE  change  STUDIES 

Mr.  Regula.  Which  leads  to  a  question:  why  are  you  involved  in 
climate  history  work  in  USGS? 

Dr.  Eaton.  Well,  that's  a  good  question,  and  I  think  we  have  a 
very  sound  reason  to  be  doing  that.  We  are  looking  at  the  geologi- 
cal history  of  climate. 

Could  we  put  a  climate  board  up? 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Dr.  Eaton.  Let  me  just  show  you  a  single  example  of  three  peri- 
ods of  time  in  the  history  of  North  America.  This  set  of  maps  shows 
a  distribution,  different  kinds  of  vegetation  which  display  imme- 
diate responses  to  climatic  conditions.  The  present  is  shown  in  the 
upper  left  of  the  diagram.  But  you  can  see  that  in  these  two  other 
periods  of  time  in  the  past,  20,000  years  ago  in  the  upper  right  and 
3  million  years  ago — which  is  a  very  short  time,  Mr.  Chairman, 
geologically  speaking — ^you  can  see  that  the  climate  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  vegetation  was  very,  very  different.  None  of  this  was 
caused  by  any  impact  from  humankind  operating  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  or  polluting  the  atmosphere.  These  are  very  large  natural 
changes  that  have  taken  place.  And  I  think  until  we  understand 
how  large  natural  changes  are,  and  why  they  can  go  in  one  direc- 
tion, as,  for  example,  in  the  upper  right  where  the  white  area  is 
ice  covering  the  North  American  continent,  to  the  lower  left,  where 
the  climate  is  much  warmer  than  at  present — until  we  understand 
what  Mother  Nature  is  doing,  it's  very  hard  to  say  what  human- 
kind might  be  doing. 

Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Dicks. 

Dr.  Eaton.  Mr.  Dicks,  good  morning. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Good  morning.  How  are  things  going? 

Dr.  Eaton.  I  think  they're  going  very  well. 

Mr.  Regula.  He  got  a  commitment  of  the  chairman;  he  liked 
that.  [Laughter.] 

FUTURE  OF  U.S.  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY 

Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Director,  I  want  to  go  on  record  as  one  of  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  and  the  Congress  who  strongly  sup- 
ports the  mission  and  existence  of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey. 
Given  that  there  are  those  in  the  Congress  who  feel  otherwise, 
would  you  cite  for  the  subcommittee  what  you  feel  is  the  most  criti- 
cal reason  for  your  agency's  continued  operation? 

Dr.  Eaton.  Well,  everything  we  do,  I  think  you  could  place  in  one 
of  three  bins,  Mr.  Dicks.  Work  we  do  relates  directly  to  human 
safety,  and  I  say  this  with  regard  to  all  the  work  that  we  do  on 
natural  hazards,  in  your  home  State,  the  twin  hazards  of  earth- 
quake studies  and  volcanic  eruption  studies.  But  a  lot  of  the  water 
work  that  we  do,  particularly  water  quality,  relates  directly  to 
human  health.  And  then,  finally,  the  resource  work  that  we  do, 
which  includes  water,  energy,  and  mineral  resources,  speaks  and 
directly  supports  the  national  economic  well-being. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Isn't  it  true  that  there  are  a  number  of  unique  func- 
tions and  data-gathering  activities  carried  out  by  the  USGS  that 
are  vital  to  our  society  that  cannot  readily  be  transferred  or  as- 
sumed by  other  entities? 

Dr.  Eaton.  I  think  that's  very  true.  We  bring,  among  other 
things,  a  national  perspective  to  the  table  in  the  monitoring  of  var- 
ious phenomena,  in  gauging  streams  that  occur  all  over  the  Nation 
and  monitoring  their  flood  stages  and  levels.  Earthquakes  are  not 
restricted  to  California  or  to  the  West  Coast.  They  occur  in  the 
midcontinent  area  and  on  the  East  Coast.  This  national  perspective 
would  be  lost  if,  in  fact,  these  activities  were  dissembled  to  the  50 
States,  and  you  would  lose  the  kind  of  coordination  that  we  can 
provide  in  this  regard. 
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MOUNT  PINATUBO 


Mr.  Dicks.  Isn't  it  true  that  prior  to  the  eruption  of  the  Mount 
Pinatubo  volcano  in  the  Philippines  that  the  USGS  provided  criti- 
cal information  to  the  commander  of  Clark  Air  Force  Base  and  his 
staff,  and,  in  fact,  provided  the  information  that  led  to  the  timely 
lifesaving  evacuation  of  the  military  base  and  surrounding  popu- 
lation? 

Dr.  Eaton.  Yes,  it  is  true.  Some  18,000  base  personnel  and  de- 
pendents were  moved  away.  All  of  the  aircraft  were  moved  away, 
and  the  value  of  those  aircraft  alone  would  be  a  substantial  frac- 
tion of  our  total  annual  budget. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Isn't  it  true,  therefore,  that  if  there  was  no  USGS  at 
that  time  to  assist  our  military  men  in  the  Philippines  and  the  ci- 
vilian population,  that  we  would  have  placed  our  soldiers  in  jeop- 
ardy and  it  could  have  cost  lives  and  millions  of  dollars? 

Mr.  Eaton.  It  could  have,  yes,  indeed. 

SUPPORT  FOR  national  DEFENSE 

Mr.  Dicks.  Speaking  of  supporting  our  mihtary  personnel,  isn't 
it  true,  Mr.  Director,  that  the  USGS  played  a  critical  role  in  provid- 
ing tactical  and  logistical  support  to  our  efforts  in  the  Gulf  War  by 
insuring  that  essential  range  mapping  data  was  made  available  to 
the  Defense  Mapping  Agency? 

Dr.  Eaton.  Yes,  and,  in  fact,  Mr.  Dicks,  we've  talked  about  that 
in  some  detail  a  little  earlier  in  this  hearing,  but  it  was  a  vital  role 
that  we  played  there,  just  as  we  have  since  early  in  World  War 
II 

Mr.  Dicks.  The  Defense  Mapping  Agency,  could  they  do  this  by 
themselves?  I  mean,  do  they  need  your  help? 

Dr.  Eaton.  Well,  I  would  argue  that  they  do  need  our  help.  Part 
of  the  ability  to  assess  the  trafficability  of  the  terrain  for  track  ve- 
hicles speaks  to  a  geologic  need  to  know  that  the  military  doesn't 
have  within  their  own  range  of  capabilities,  and  we're  happy  to 
work  with  them  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Isn't  it  true,  also,  that  the  tactical  support  provided 
by  the  USGS  to  the  Defense  Mapping  Agency  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  is  a  function  that,  while  not  well-publicized,  has  been 
long  ongoing  by  your  agency,  and  haven't  you  been  helpful,  there- 
fore, to  support  our  objectives  in  other  military  conflicts  as  well? 

Dr.  Eaton.  Yes,  indeed  so.  We  have  a  formal  relationship  that's 
very  complementary  in  nature  with  the  Defense  Mapping  Agency. 

earthquake  response 

Mr.  Dicks.  Hasn't  the  USGS  been  helpful  to  the  victims  of  the 
Kobe  earthquake  and  the  government  of  Japan,  providing  vital 
technical  support  and  evaluation  of  aftershocks  relative  to  the  re- 
cent disastrous  earthquake? 

Dr.  Eaton.  We've  had  a  team  on  the  ground  there  that  we  sent 
over,  and  fortuitously  we  had  a  member  of  our  staff  there  when  the 
earthquake  occurred. 

Mr.  Dicks.  And  isn't  it  true  that  the  damage  in  Kobe  was  much 
greater  than  the  damage  at  Northridge  in  the  United  States,  and, 
largely,  a  lot  of  that  is  because  of  the  work  over  the  years  that's 
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been  done  by  the  USGS  in  terms  of  structures  that  were  built  so 
that  they  could  withstand  earthquakes? 

Dr.  Eaton.  Yes.  The  loss  of  life  in  Northridge  was  57;  the  loss 
of  life  at  Kobe  was  more  than  5,100,  and  much  of  that  related  to 
the  failure  of  real  property,  buildings,  and  infrastructure,  where 
our  building  codes  in  places  like  California  have  allowed  us  to  de- 
sign around  the  impact  of  earthquakes  at  that  magnitude.  They 
were  essentially  earthquakes  of  the  same  significance,  but  the 
damage  done  was  very,  very  different  and  the  lives  lost  was  equally 
different. 

Mr.  Dicks.  I  would  just  like  to  note  for  the  record  that  the  south- 
ern Whidbey  Island  fault  in  our  State  of  Washington  has  continued 
to  be  active  during  the  last  100,000  years  and  should  be  considered 
capable  of  generating  earthquakes  of  magnitudes  7  and  greater,  ac- 
cording to  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  scientists  who  have  studied 
the  fault  that  slices  through  Puget  Sound. 

Dr.  Eaton.  Mr.  Dicks,  that  particular  fault,  or  the  fact  that  it 
was  discovered  by  a  U.S.  Geological  Survey  geologist,  is  of  some 
personal  significance  to  me  because  my  home  is  on  Whidbey  Island. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Dicks.  I  told  Senator  Gorton,  who  has  the  honor  of  chairing 
this  subcommittee  on  the  Senate  side,  about  this  because  he  has 
a  house  on  Whidbey  Island  as  well.  [Laughter.] 

Dr.  Eaton.  It  seems  to  be  a  popular  gathering  spot 

Mr.  Dicks.  Well,  it  may  not  be  if  we  lose  the  USGS.  [Laughter.] 

Sam  Johnson  of  USGS  in  Denver,  Colorado,  in  October  told  fel- 
low scientists  attending  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Geological  Soci- 
ety of  America  at  the  Seattle  Convention  Center  that  recent  seis- 
mic reflection  profiles  confirm  the  presence  of  a  significant  fault 
zone  running  beneath  the  southern  end  of  Whidbey  Island,  Puget 
Sound,  about  10  miles  west  of  Everett,  Washington.  And,  by  the 
way,  Everett,  Washington,  is  the  location  of  a  new  Navy  home  port. 

So,  you  know  that  I  represent  the  people  on  the  Olympic  Penin- 
sula on  the  other  side  of  the  Puget  Sound,  and  that  we  have  been 
concerned  for  many  years  about  this. 

SUPPORT  FOR  mission  OF  THE  U.S.  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY 

And  I  know  you've  been  out.  I  want  you  to  know  that  when  Sec- 
retary Babbitt  was  here,  I  raised  this  issue  with  him  directly 
about,  was  he  going  to  stand  up  and  defend  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  and  to  defend  science  in  this  Government  of  ours,  and  I'm 
quite  proud  that  the  Secretary's  been  out  making  some  speeches 
around  the  country,  made  one  in  Vancouver,  Washington,  a  few 
days  later,  and  he  used  a  lot  of  my  material.  [Laughter.] 

And  I  was  pleased  about  that. 

Mr.  Regula.  Did  he  give  you  credit? 

Mr.  Dicks.  He  didn't  say  anything  about  that.  Actually,  he  didn't 
give  me  enough  credit.  I'll  tell  you,  he  should  have  given  me  a  little 
more  credit.  [Laughter.] 

But  it  wasn't  in  my  district.  But  I  urge  you  to  stand  up  and  tell 
the  American  people  what  it  is  that  your  agency  does.  Sometimes 
you've  been  a  little  in  the  background,  and  so  some  people  can 
come  in  and  say,  well,  we've  got  to  get  rid  of  it  because  nobody 
knows  what  it  does.  So  you've  got  a  responsibility  to  get  around  the 
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country  and  meet  with  the  editorial  boards  and  explain  to  people 
what  it  is  that  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  does.  I  think  once  the 
American  people  understand  its  importance,  especially  in  predict- 
ing earthquakes  and  volcanoes,  which  is  very  hard  to  do  and  not 
always  completely  accurate  but  at  least  you  get  some  warning. 
These  are  important  issues  that  could  cost  lives  and  billions  and 
billions  of  dollars.  We're  going  to  have  a  supplemental  going 
through  here — I  mean  a  rescission  bill  going  through  here  where 
we're  cutting  vast  amounts  out  of  other  Federal  programs  to  take 
care  of  an  emergency  disaster  in  California  associated  with  an 
earthquake  at  Northridge.  So  these  are  things  that  have  very  pro- 
found consequences  and  are  of  great  concern  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. And  I  just  worry  that  we  have  so  many  people  that  are  very 
new  here  in  Government  and  that  don't  understand  or  appreciate 
the  role  that  your  agency  plays.  So  I  urge  you  to  get  out  and  talk 
to  these  Members.  Come  up  here  and  meet  with  the  new  freshmen 
caucuses  and  explain  what  your  agency  does  and  its  outstanding 
record. 

I  just  want  you  to  know  that  I'm  supporting  you  because  I  realize 
that  my  State  could  be  devastated  and  that  your  agency  could  play 
some  role  in  helping  to  minimize  the  consequences.  We  already 
have  had  a  major  volcano.  Mount  Saint  Helen's  in  1980,  during  my 
time  in  public  office,  and  I  worry — I  worry  very  much  about  a 
major  earthquake  in  the  Puget  Sound  area,  which  is  the  most  pop- 
ulated part  of  our  State.  I  would  feel  very,  very  badly  if,  because 
of  our  lack  of  attention,  that  this  agency  was  dismantled,  dis- 
membered, whatever  you  want  to  call  it,  and  we  then  did  not  have 
the  kind  of  forewarning  necessary  and  the  kind  of  protection,  af- 
firmative action,  that  is  necessary  to  deal  with  these  phenomena. 

So  you've  got  to  get  out  there  and  you've  got  to  get  your  people 
around  because  you're  under  attack.  I  think  it's  very  unfair,  and 
this  committee  has  over  the  years  been  very,  very  supportive  of 
this  agency,  but  your  problem's  not  here;  it's  amongst  the  people 
who  do  not  know  of  your  good  work. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  your  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Regula.  If  you'll  yield— I'd  point  out  that  the  USGS  is  not 
in  the  rescission  bill. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Right,  and  I  appreciated  that  very  much  and  the 
chairman  took  care  of  that.  So  you're  starting  to  do  better.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Don't  relax.  Don't  relax. 

Dr.  Eaton.  Mr.  Dicks,  I  appreciate  your  message  very,  very 
much,  and  you've  touched  on  a  topic  that  has  been  a  concern  of 
mine.  I  think  as  an  agency  that's  gone  quietly  about  doing  unbi- 
ased  

Mr.  Dicks.  Quiet  professionalism  isn't  in  vogue  today.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Dr.  Eaton.  Right.  So  it  would  seem,  Mr.  Dicks. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  on  that  happy  note,  thank  you  very  much  for 
coming. 

And,  with  that,  the  committee  will  be  adjourned. 

Dr.  Eaton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[Committee  note. — ^Additional  committee  questions  and  answers 
for  the  record  follow:] 


Questions  for  the  Record  from  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 

Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

Overview  of  the  Budget  Request 

The  fiscal  year  1996  budget  request  for  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  is  $586,369,000, 
an  increase  of  $14,907,000  and  27  FTEs  above  the  fiscal  year  1995  level.  The 
funding  request  amounts  to  a  2.6%  increase  over  1995  but  is  still  below  the  fiscal  year 

1994  level. 

Question:  In  this  time  of  government  downsizing,  why  is  your  staffing  increasing 
by  27  FTEs? 

Answer:  Staffing  in  USGS  is  not  increasing  overall,  it  is  decreasing.  The  FY 

1 995  FTE  target  for  USGS  is  9358  compared  to  the  FY  1 996  target  of  9325.  Our 
budget  and  our  allocation  of  FTE  has  been  significantly  changed  however,  as  a  result 
of  the  numbers  of  programs  that  we  have  eliminated,  reduced,  refocussed,  and 
redirected.  In  the  process  of  preparing  the  FY  1996  budget,  USGS  actually  reduced 
the  number  of  FTE  allocated  to  our  programs  from  the  FY  1995  target  of  9358  down  to 
a  base  level  of  9243,  a  reduction  1 1 5  FTE.  As  a  result  of  the  program  increases 
approved  in  the  budget  for  FY  1 996,  a  net  total  of  45  FTE  were  added  to  accommodate 
these  program  increases.  The  Administration  also  added  25  more  FTE  to  the  USGS 
total  to  be  used  for  seasonal  employment  (field  season).  This  addition  to  the  USGS 
target  was  intended  to  partially  offset  the  effect  that  resulted  from  new  FTE  accounting 
rules  related  to  students  and  other  cooperative  programs  that  were  previously  not 
included  in  FTE  counts.  Finally,  12  FTE  were  added  to  the  USGS  target  for  the 
Department's  Administrative  Service  Center.  These  FTE  do  not  contribute  directly  to 
the  programs  of  the  USGS,  but  to  the  administrative  systems  of  the  Department  as  a 
whole.  The  net  change  to  USGS  FTE  then,  including  the  Administrative  Service 
Center,  is  minus  33  FTE  (9358-9325=33). 

Question:  It  is  likely  that  the  Committee  will  be  faced  with  a  lower  allocation  in 
fiscal  year  1996  then  in  fiscal  year  1995.  If  the  Committee  is  unable  to  agree  to  your 
2.6%  increase,  what  would  you  recommend  we  cut  to  get  back  to  the  fiscal  year  1995 
level? 

Answer:  We  would  recommend  that  our  REGO  11  proposal  be  accelerated, 
where  feasible. 

Question:  What  would  you  reduce  or  eliminate  if  you  were  faced  with  a  budget 
decrease  of  10%  below  the  fiscal  year  1995  level?  Please  provide  details,  in  priority 
order,  for  the  record. 

Answer:    In  developing  the  fiscal  year  1996  budget,  the  USGS  activities  and 
programs  were  extensively  examined  to  determine  the  appropriate  level  of  funding  to 
be  proposed  for  the  scientific  research  and  other  wori<  carried  out.  At  this  time,  USGS 
would  not  be  able  to 
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propose  decreases  totalling  $57  million  in  priority  order  without  significantly  more  time  to 
perform  the  required  analyses.   However,  since  the  information  related  to  a  10  percent 
reduction  has  been  requested,  examples  of  some  of  the  actions  that  might  be  undertaken  and 
resultant  consequences  would  be  as  follows.   If  the  FY  1996  appropriation  for  USGS  were  ten 
percent  below  the  FY  1995  enacted  level,  this  would  precipitate  a  reduction  in  force.   USGS 
appropriations  principally  support  salaries  and  operating  expenses  related  to  scientific 
research  projects  and  data  gathering  and  analysis.   USGS  has  no  sizeable  non-salary  related 
accounts  to  which  such  a  reduction  could  be  applied,  such  as  construction  projects  or  land 
acquisition.   At  least  300  and  as  many  as  450  positions  would  have  to  be  eliminated,  resulting 
in  the  likely  termination  of  several  key  programs.  The  impact  could  include  a  significantly 
decreased  ability  for  the  USGS  to  be  able  to  respond  to  natural  disasters  including 
earthquakes,  especially  in  highly  populated  areas  where  intensive  studies  are  planned,  and 
monitoring  and  responding  to  volcano  eruptions,  landslides,  hurricanes,  and  floods.   The 
National  Water-Quality  Assessment  Program  would  be  significantly  decreased  in  scope, 
resulting  in  elimination  of  study  units  and  a  loss  of  information  in  several  important  geographic 
and  topical  areas.   Federal  matching  funds  in  the  Federal-State  Cooperative  program  would 
be  threatened,  thereby  reducing  the  amount  of  cooperative  funding  that  could  be  matched, 
doubling  the  impact  and  further  exacerbating  the  problem  in  employment  and  perhaps 
resulting  in  eliminating  additional  positions.     Hundreds  of  streamflow  monitoring  stations 
would  be  eliminated,  markedly  reducing  the  information  that  would  be  available  to  Federal, 
State,  and  local  water  planning  agencies  and  to  the  National  Weather  Service's  flood 
forecasting  network.   This  would  represent  a  long  term  loss  to  the  Nation  in  that  this 
information  could  not  be  recovered  in  the  future  and  long  term  status  and  trends  information 
would  be   forever  interrupted.   Studies  of  coastal  erosion,  pollution,  and  coastal  wetland  loss 
would  be  curtailed,  and  planned  efforts  to  improve  the  understanding  of  the  processes  in 
coastal  areas  related  to  damage  in  National  Marine  Sanctuaries  would  be  eliminated.   Energy 
and  Mineral  resource  assessments  related  to  both  the  location  and  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
resource  would  be  curtailed,  as  would  the  study  of  the  environmental  effects  of  past  and 
future  mining  operations.    Production  of  map  products  and  digital  map  information  would 
sustain  sizeable  reductions,  thereby  limiting  the  availability  of  information  to  decision  makers 
and  policy  officials  at  all  government  levels  across  the  Nation.   A  reduction  of  this  magnitude 
would  result  in  long  term  damage  to  the  core  earth  science  capability  in  all  disciplines  that  is 
available  at  USGS,   for  example,  in  environment  and  natural  resource  management,  hazards 
mitigation  and  emergency  response.     It  would  definitely  increase  the  risk  involved  with  public 
policy  planning  and  decisionmaking  because  critical  information  in  these  and  other  areas 
would  not  be  available. 

Question:   Why  haven't  your  program  eliminations  and  consolidations,  along  with  your 
administrative  streamlining  and  reinventing  government  efforts  resulted  in  overall  budget 
reductions  for  fiscal  year  1 996? 

Answer:   Reductions  of  staff  in  USGS  programs  net  a  total  of  33  FTE  for  FY  1996. 
Savings  have  also  been  achieved  from  the  eight  programs  that  have  been  eliminated. 
Program  redirection  and  refocussing  involves  priority  setting  decisions  and  results  in  the 
transfer  within  the  base  of  funds  from  programs  and  projects  of  a  lower  current  priority  to 
those  that  are  of  greater  importance  to  the  Nation  today.   The  savings  related  to  these  actions 
have  been  redirected  to:     (1)   reinvestment  in  USGS  program  activities,  especially  field  work 
in  programs  where  operational  funds  were  unavailable  for  several  years  due  to  unfunded 
inflationary  increases.   Without  the  ability  to  undertake  work  in  the  field,  science  quickly 
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becomes  static;  and  (2)  support  programs  and  projects  currently  included  in  the  FY  1996 
budget  increase  request. 

Question:     What  are  the  6  programs  you  have  eliminated  since  1993? 

Answer:   The  following  table  displays  the  program  and  year  eliminated  information  tor  the 
8  programs  which  were  eliminated  from  1993  through  1996  proposed: 

Year 
Program  Eliminated 


Water  Resources  Research  Grants  1993 

Side-Looking  Airborne  Radar  1994 

Nuclear  Waste  Hydrology  1994 

Oil  Shale  Investigations  1995 

National  Water  Information  Clearinghouse  1995 

Coordination  of  National  Water  Data  Act.  1995 

Improved  Instrumentation  1995 

Water  Resources  Research  Institutes  1996   (Proposed) 

Reimbursable  Program 

Question:   To  what  extent  has  your  reimbursable  program  reduced  the  need  for  annual 
appropriations? 

Answer:   The  USGS  reimbursable  program  can  affect  the  need  for  annual  appropriations 
in  a  number  of  ways: 

First,  for  cartographic  data  and  map  production,  reimbursable  income  from  other  Federal 
agencies  leverages  appropriated  funds,  allowing  additional  production  that  would  otherwise 
not  be  accomplished.   Reimbursable  income  from  State  and  local  governments  also  leverages 
USGS  funds,  and  supports  additional  production  at  no  additional  cost  to  the  Federal 
government.   The  leveraging  factor  is  basically  two-for-one;  each  reimbursable  dollar  results  in 
two  dollars  worth  of  data  and  information.   The  need  for  annual  appropriations  is  not  reduced 
in  terms  of  meeting  critical  national  needs  for  data.   Without  reimbursable  income,  the  level  of 
data  availability  would  be  reduced. 

Second,  reimbursable  activities  can  reduce  the  need  for  appropriations  in  other  ways  --  one 
example  of  this  is  the  satellite  data  reception  antenna  at  USGS's  EROS  Data  Center  for 
receiving  and  processing  North  American  coverage  of  1-km  data  acquired  by  NOAA's  AVHRR 
satellite  sensor.   The  new  antenna  was  funded  (approximately  $600,000)  by  NOAA.   These 
data  are  now  routinely  used  to  support  land  resource  applications  such  as  the  Nation's  fire 
danger  rating  system.   Later,  CIA  funded  (approximately  $300,000)  a  second  antenna  at  the 
ROS  Data  Center  for  receiving  global  coverage  of  1-km  AVHRR  data.   The  second  antenna 
allows  USGS  to  collect  and  process  satellite  data  taken  of  eastern  Europe  and  the  former 
Soviet  Union  in  support  of  CIA's  need  for  agricultural  assessments  of  these  areas.   The  USGS 
and  other  Federal  agencies  can  also  use  these  data  for  the  U.S.  Global  Change  Research 
Program. 
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Third,  the  reimbursable  program  has,  in  fact,  increased  the  real  need  for  appropriations.   The 
growth  in  the  USGS  reimbursable  program  demonstrates  the  gap  that  exists  between  the 
demand  for  earth  science  information  and  the  ability  of  the  USGS  to  meet  that  demand 
through  programs  supported  by  direct  appropriations.    USGS  is  the  only  Federal  agency 
capable  of  providing  the  full  range  of  information  that  is  needed  to  address  the  complex  earth 
science  issues  facing  the  Nation  today.   For  example,  in  the  USGS  Water  Resources 
programs,  the  Federal-State  Cooperative  Program  is  limited  to  a  50-50  matching  of  Federal  to 
non-Federal  funds.   The  appropriated  amount  for  the  USGS  (Federal)  share  is  currently  far 
short  of  the  amounts  that  are  offered  by  States  for  USGS  information  and  data  services.  The 
shortfall  is  estimated  at  approximately  $30-40  million  for  FY  1996.   This  means  that  States 
bear  a  much  greater  share  of  the  costs  of  information  than  was  intended  by  the  Congress 
when  the  program  was  established  as  a  50-50  match.  The  USGS  reimbursable  program  is 
unique  in  that  it  is  truly  an  extension  of  the  appropriated  program,  and  in  fact  supplements  the 
program  supported  by  appropriations,  but  it  cannot  replace  appropriations.   Without  the 
reimbursable  program,  critical  data,  information  and  analysis  needed  by  the  Nation's  policy 
and  planning  officials  would  not  be  available. 

Question:   Do  other  Federal  agencies  fully  compensate  you  for  the  work  you  perform? 
Please  explain. 

Answer:   Reimbursable,  cooperative,  and  other  joint  funding  agreements  are  negotiated 
with  all  USGS  partners  individually.   Project  work  that  is  undertaken  by  USGS  scientists  for 
other  Federal  Agencies  is  funded  under  a  large  number  of  different  types  of  agreements.  The 
goal  of  the  USGS  is  to  ensure  that  all  USGS  operational  expenses  incurred  in  support  of  other 
Federal  Agencies  are  recovered.    However,  it  is  likely  that  some  agreements  do  not  include 
the  full  range  of  all  direct  and  indirect  costs  because  of  exigencies  associated  with  particular 
projects,  policies  of  other  Federal  agencies  in  terms  of  what  they  are  willing  to  include  in  the 
agreement,  and  the  fact  that  all  data  and  information  developed  as  a  result  of  the  project 
ultimately  becomes  available  to  USGS  for  future  use  and  application.   The  USGS  policy  is  to 
attempt  to  recover  the  full  range  of  costs  incurred.   To  improve  our  ability  to  address  one  part 
of  this  issue,  the  USGS  is  reviewing  bureau  and  division  policies  with  respect  to  the  charges 
allocated  to  reimbursable  projects  in  an  attempt  to  develop  a  unified  approach  both  for  the 
USGS  and  for  our  partners.    It  is  intended  that  the  procedures  adopted  resulting  from  this 
study  will  equalize  the  costs  of  the  work  undertaken  for  other  Federal  Agencies  and  produce  a 
fair  and  equitable  arrangement  for  all  partners. 

Question:   What  more  could  you  be  doing  to  attract  more  cost-sharing? 

Answer:   The  USGS  Water  Resources  program  has  a  long  and  unique  history  of 
cooperation  and  cost-sharing  arrangements  with  Federal  and  non-Federal  organizations  which 
have  water  management  responsibilities.   Through  the  Federal-State  Cooperative  Program, 
which  began  in  1895,  USGS  works  with  over  1,100  State,  local,  and  regional  agencies  in 
every  State,  Puerto  Rico,  and  several  territories.   The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
Cooperative  Program  is  its  cost-sharing  mechanism:   local  and  State  agencies  provide  at  least 
half  of  the  funds  for  each  investigation  undertaken,  although  USGS  does  most  of  the  work. 

Through  the  Cooperative  Program,  States  and  municipalities  provide  funding  on  a  voluntary 
basis  to  support  work  of  mutual  interest  and  benefit  to  both  parties.   The  program  is  funded  on 
a  50:50  matching  basis,  with  one  non-Federal  dollar  being  provided  to  match  each  Federal 
dollar  appropriated.   The  program  has  proven  to  be  extremely  cost-effective  in  its  use  of 
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limited  Federal  funds.   Even  during  this  time  of  shrinking  State  budgets  and  constrained 
resources,  cooperators'  annual  offerings  for  matching  funds  have  continued  to  outpace 
Federal  appropriations,  as  increased  State  and  local  responsibilities  for  water  assessment  and 
regulation  require  scientific  and  technical  expertise  that  is  generally  unavailable  at  the  State 
and  local  level.   In  FY  1994,  cooperators  oiTered  about  $25  million  more  than  USGS  was  able 
to  match.   Because  of  this  shortfall  between  Federal  and  State  matching  funds,  in  some  cases 
where  an  investigation  is  of  particular  importance  to  a  State  or  municipality,  the  cooperator 
may  offer  unmatched  funds  to  augment  study  resources.   The  number  of  requests  for 
scientific  and  technical  assistance  continues  to  grow,  and  this  has  been  especially  apparent 
among  State  agencies  responsible  for  ground-water  protection  and  for  controlling  and 
mitigating  point  and  nonpoint  sources  of  contamination.   However,  without  an  increase  in 
Federal  appropriations  for  the  Federal-State  Cooperative  Program,  it  is  technically  impossible 
for  USGS  to  attract  more  cost  sharing  in  the  area  of  water  resources. 

Cooperators  are  already  willing  to  share  in  production  of  standard,  multipurpose  map  data. 
USGS  receives  State  and  local  government  offerings  of  $10-$15  million  per  year  in  excess  of 
federal  funds  available  in  the  Data  Cooperative/  Partnerships  line  item. 

The  USGS  is  pursuing  additional  cost-sharing  opportunities  to  work  cooperatively  with  other 
Federal  agencies  on  programs  of  national  significance.   Examples  include: 

►  Implement  and  operate  the  Land  Processes  Distributed  Active  Archive  Center  for  NASA  in 
support  of  the  Mission  to  Planet  Earth  Program. 

►  Provide  public  access,  product  distribution,  and  long-term  data  archiving  services  for  the 
reconnaissance  satellite  imagery  being  declassified  by  CIA. 

►  Develop  and  manage  large,  complex,  multiresolution  earth  science  databases  for  EPA, 
NBS  and  others  to  support  land  management  decision  making,  mitigation  of  national  and 
man-made  hazards,  and  the  U.S.  Global  Change  Research  Program. 

►  Work  with  NASA  and  NOAA  on  the  development,  implementation,  and  operation  of  the 
Ground  Processing  System  for  the  Landsat  7  Program. 

In  addition,  to  these  established  cost-sharing  programs,  the  USGS  performs  a  large  amount  of 
reimbursable  work  for  local.  State,  and  Federal  agencies  as  well  as  private  sector  and 
international  organizations.  This  work  links  the  earth-science  capabilities  of  the  USGS  with 
the  earth-science  needs  of  a  wide  audience.   For  example,  the  USGS  receives  support  from 
NASA  for  implementing  and  operating  an  archive  in  support  of  its  Mission  Planet  Earth 
Program  and  for  conducting  astro-geological  research.   The  Department  of  Defense 
reimburses  the  USGS  for  environmental  work  on  its  bases,  for  mapping  activities,  and  for 
military  geology  studies.  The  USGS  conducts  research  with  funds  from  the  Department  of 
Energy  on  potential  nuclear  waste  repositories  and  on  other  projects. 

IG  Report  on  Reimbursable  Expenditures 

Question:  What  have  you  done  to  address  the  Inspector  General's  concerns  that  the 
USGS  water  resources  division  does  not  have  supporting  documentation  to  substantiate  all 
costs  associated  with  reimbursable  expenditures  of  EPA  Superfund  money?  (IG  report 
December  1994) 
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Answer:   The  referenced  report,  dated  December  1994,  indicated  that  all  findings  had 
been  resolved.   The  recommendations  have  since  been  implemented.   This  involved  providing 
additional  documentation  to  support  costs,  and  some  repayment  of  monies  to  the 
U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (USEPA)  for  costs  that  could  not  be  supported. 

Question:   Does  this  problem  extend  to  your  other  reimbursable  work? 

Answer:   The  USEPA  Superfund  has  specific  accounting  requirements  to  ensure  that  all 
costs  can  be  recovered  from  responsible  parties  through  litigation.   This  requirement  is  not 
present  for  any  of  our  other  work.  Some  of  our  other  customers  do  have  requirements  for 
detailed  reporting  of  costs,  but  they  are  not  as  stringent  as  those  required  by  the  USEPA 
Superfund. 

Question:   What  changes  have  you  made  to  your  procedures  to  ensure  that  sufficient 
supporting  documentation  is  maintained  to  support  your  reimbursable  claims? 

Answer:  Our  procedures  have  not  been  changed  as  a  result  of  recommendations  stated 
in  the  December  1994  report.   Most  of  the  inspector  General's  recommendations  dealt  with 
costs  for  which  supporting  documentation  was  missing  or  not  complete  in  our  files.   Those 
costs  were  nearly  always  supported,  but  some  of  the  documentation  was  lacking.   The 
specific  offices  involved  have  been  reminded  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  accurate  and 
complete  documentation  in  site  files.   All  USGS  offices  with  USEPA  Superfund  programs  have 
certified  that  they  are  in  compliance  with  the  cost  accounting  requirements. 

As  a  result  of  the  FY  1992  USEPA  Superfund  audit,  we  have  changed  our  procedures  for  the 
documentation  of  payroll  costs. 

National  Security 

Question:   To  what  extent  is  the  USGS  involved  in  advising  the  Defense  Department  and 
why  aren't  the  functions  of  the  Defense  Mapping  Agency  and  other  DOD  entities  sufficient 
without  USGS  involvement? 

Answer:  The  USGS  has  played  a  critical  role  in  the  Nation's  defense  since  Wortd  War  II 
when  USGS  scientists  helped  the  War  and  Navy  Departmsnts  identify  suitable  invasion  sites, 
candidate  airfields,  and  strategic  resources.   The  DOD  draws  on  USGS  expertise  as  the 
Nation's  earth  science  bureau  for  scientific  monitoring,  investigations,  and  analyses.   It  also 
avoids  duplication. 

A  major  disaster  was  averted  in  June  1991,  when  USGS  scientists  accurately  warned  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Defense  that  Pinatubo  Volcano  in  the  Philippines  was  about  to  erupt, 
threatening  neariay  Clark  Air  Base,  then  the  largest  U.S.  Air  Force  Base  in  the  Pacific.   Acting 
upon  the  USGS  warning,  the  U.S.  Air  Force  removed  its  aircraft  (more  than  50  fighter  aircraft 
had  been  stationed  at  Clark)  and  evacuated  the  more  than  14,000  military  personnel, 
dependents,  and  retirees  that  had  been  living  at  the  base.   The  evacuation  was  safely 
completed  June  10,  just  5  days  before  Pinatubo  Volcano  erupted  catastrophically,  hurting 
more  than  3  to  5  cubic  kilometers  of  volcanic  debris  into  the  atmosphere.  The  base  was 
blanketed  locally  with  several  feet  of  ash,  burying  runways  and  collapsing  hanger  roofs; 
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glowing  avalanches  and  mudflows  overran  Clark's  western  perimeter,  destroying  base  housing 
and  transportation. 

During  the  1994  Rwanda  crisis,  USGS  scientists  directed  U.S.  Air  Force  relief  flights  away 
from  clouds  of  volcanic  ash  erupting  from  nearby  Nyamuragira  Volcano.  A  team  of  USGS 
volcanologists  advised  arriving  flights  of  current  volcanic  activity  and  ash-cloud  hazard.  The 
U.S.  military  flights  brought  needed  flood  and  medical  supplies  to  the  refugee  camps  at  Goma, 
Zaire.   No  aircraft  was  damaged. 

The  USGS  advises  DOD  on  technical  topics  for  which  USGS  has  done  pioneering  research 
and  development,  especially  in  the  technical  areas  of  spectral  image  processing  and  analysis 
(multispectral  classification,  large  area  mosaicking,  and  automated  change  detection),  other 
geophysical  research  applications  (seismic  monitoring,  gravimetric  and  magnetic  surveying 
and  interpretation,  and  non-invasive  electromagnetic  techniques)  and  geographic  information 
systems  (data  integration,  land  surface  characterization,  and  three  dimensional  multifactor 
analyses).  The  DOD  has  neither  the  research  capabilities  nor  the  earth  science  applications 
experiences  in  these  technical  areas.    The  DMA  also  relies  on  USGS  mapping  support  to 
augment  its  own  mapping  capability  in  time  of  national  crisis  or  natural  disaster.    The  DOD 
contacted  USGS  for  map  printing  support  when  DOD  printing  facilities  were  flooded  in  St. 
Louis  in  the  1993  floods.   The  DOD  also  benefits  from  using  data  collected  by  civilian 
mapping  agencies  to  fulfill  military  requirements  for  routine  as  well  as  crisis  situations.    For 
example,  during  Desert  Storm  USGS  supported  DOD  with  enhanced  civil  satellite  images, 
training  in  image  mapping,  trafficability  analysis,  terrain  characterization,  postwar  monitoring 
by  satellite,  and  establishing  a  baseline  for  environmental  analysis.  The  USGS  seismographic 
networks  are  used  to  monitor  compliance  with  international  nuclear  test  limitation  agreements. 
The  USGS  assists  in  the  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  both  the  Nation's  conventional  and 
nuclear  arsenals,  as  well  as  the  safety  of  military  and  civilian  personnel  at  our  test  sites. 

The  close  working  relationship  of  USGS  and  DOD  pays  off  for  the  civilian  sector  as  well.   The 
USGS  hydrogeological  analysis  of  military  facilities  and  bioremediation  studies  of 
contaminated  water  performed  for  DOD  contribute  to  the  development  of  hydrologic  sampling 
and  analysis  techniques  related  to  organic  contamination  and  enhance  understanding  of 
regional  water  issues.    In  national  emergencies,  DOD  and  USGS  coordinate  response 
activities.  For  example,  during  Hurricane  Hugo,  DOD  shipped  large  volumes  of  USGS  maps 
by  military  transport  for  use  by  FEMA  and  other  agencies  for  damage  assessment  and  relief 
planning.   In  coordinating  map  product  standards  and  production  activities,  both  agencies 
maintain  awareness  of  the  projects  that  are  in-work,  preventing  duplication  of  effort  in  areas  of 
mutual  interest  in  the  United  States  and  contributing  to  the  data  available  to  all  users. 
Further,  as  chair  of  the  Civilian  Applications  Committee,  USGS  provides  access  to  DOD 
information  to  other  civilian  agencies  that  perform  resource  assessment  and  mappmg 
activities. 

Energy  and  Mineral  Information 

Question:  Why  are  you  involved  in  energy  information  and  analysis?  Why  doesn't  the 
Department  of  Energy  do  this  work? 

Answer:  The  focus  of  the  USGS  effort  is  energy  resources  that  have  not  been  previously 
identified  as  reserves.   For  more  than  a  century,  the  USGS  has  been  the  only  organization 
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that  performs  objective,  scientific,  and  non-advocacy  assessments  of  the  Nation's  energy 
resources.   Knowledge  of  the  types,  volumes,  quality,  and  distribution  of  the  energy  resources 
of  the  Nation   is  used  by  numerous  Federal  agencies  for  policy  decision-making  regarding  the 
National  security,  economic  welfare,  stewardship  of  Federal  lands,  environmental  quality,  and 
the  viability  of  the  domestic  energy  industry.   The  information  also  is  used  by  State  and  local 
agencies  for  land-use  planning  and  economic  analysis  and  by  energy  utilities  and  producers 
for  strategic  planning  and  compliance  with  environmental  regulations. 

The  focus  of  the  DOE  effort  is  the  energy  reserves  that  are  currently  being  used.   With  regard 
to  natural  gas  and  oil,  the  USGS  primarily  addresses  undiscovered  resources  whereas  DOE 
mostly  addresses  discovered  reserves  and  technologies  to  improve  recovery,  refining,  and  use 
of  those  reserves.   With  respect  to  coal,  the  USGS  addresses  resources  that  are  in  the 
ground,  whereas  DOE  addresses  post-mining  technologies  to  improve  performance  and 
reduce  environmental  impacts  of  coal  combustion.    USGS  and  DOE  personnel  coordinate 
closely  and  frequently  to  assure  that  the  programs  of  the  two  agencies  are  complementary 
and  non-duplicative. 

The  energy  information  that  is  compiled  and  distributed  by  the  DOE  Energy  Information 
Administration  (EIA)  pertains  to  energy  reserves  (as  reported  to  EIA  by  the  energy  industry) 
and  to  energy  consumption.   The  DOE  does  not  collect  information  on  energy  resources  that 
have  not  yet  been  identified  as  reserves  and  relies  on  the  USGS  to  provide  that  information. 

Question:   You  recently  released  estimates  of  oil  and  gas  reserves  in   the  U.S.   Could  you 
briefly  describe  this  effort,  including  your  conclusions,  and  explain  why  you  did  this  work 
instead  of  DOE? 

Answer:   The  recent  USGS  assessment  of  oil  and  natural  gas  resources  was  an  intensive 
3-year  study  in  which  USGS  scientists  performed  a  comprehensive,  nationwide  analysis  of 
geologic  information  to  estimate  the  amount  of  recoverable  oil  and  gas  that  exists  in  all 
onshore  and  State  water  areas  of  the  Nation.   The  Minerals  Management  Service  will 
complete  an  equivalent  analysis  of  resources  beneath  Federal  waters.   This  study 
incorporated  geologic  information  and  review  of  USGS  concepts  by  State  geological  surveys 
and  by  industry  geologists.   The  results  have  been  released  in  digital  form  on  a  single  CD- 
ROM,  which  includes  thousands  of  pages  of  text  summarizing  the  entire  project  as  well  as 
more  than  570  maps  showing  the  outlines  of  each  area  where  the  potential  exists  for  oil  and 
gas  to  be  found. 

The  study  estimates  that  there  are  112.6  billion  barrels  of  recoverable  oil,  1,073.8  trillion  cubic 
feet  of  recoverable  natural  gas,  and  29.3  billion  barrels  of  recoverable  natural  gas  liquids  in 
onshore  and  State  waters  areas.   These  national  totals  include  resources  identified  in  several 
distinct  categories  of  resources,  namely  (1)  undiscovered  conventional  resources,  (2) 
continuous  type  accumulations  in  sandstones,  shales,  and  chalks,  (3)  coal  bed  gas,  (4) 
anticipated  growth  of  reserves  in  existing  fields,  and  (5)  measured  reserves. 

The  USGS  has  the  unique  capability  to  perform  an  objective,  scientific,  and  non-advocacy  oil 
and  gas  assessment.    DOE  does  not  have  the  capability  to  do  this  work  because  DOE  does 
not  employ  the  technical  expertise  nor  maintain  the  infrastructure  necessary  to  perform  the 
extensive  geologic  analyses  required.    In  fact,  DOE  commonly  requests  the  USGS  to  perform 
on  a  reimbursable  basis  work  of  this  nature  when  DOE  has  specific  needs  for  energy  resource 
information.    For  example,  USGS  recently  completed  detailed  assessments  of  oil  and  gas 
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resources  beneath  the  DOE-managed  Naval  Oil  Shale  Reserves  In  Colorado  and  Utah  as 
fundamental  input  to  DOE's  decision-making  process  regarding  the  future  management  of 
those  resources. 

The  DOE'S  activities  in  nationwide  resource  assessments  have  been  limited  to  funding  of 
assessments  performed  by  organizations  whose  studies  relied  mostly  on  information  from  the 
oil  and  gas  industry.   In  recent  years,  DOE  has  contracted  an  assessment  of  natural  gas 
resources  and  an  assessment  of  oil  resources.    However,  neither  of  these  studies  is 
considered  non-advocacy  because  they  were  performed  by  organizations  with  vested  interests 
in  the  results  and  neither  assessment  produced  documentation  of  the  geology  on  which  the 
results  were  based  (i.e.,  no  detailed  reports  and  maps  of  the  type  recently  released  in  digital 
format  as  part  of  the  USGS  assessment  of  oil  and  gas  resources.)   Although  these  DOE- 
funded  assessments  resulted  in  resource  estimates  that  shed  an  optimistic  light  on  the 
domestic  oil  and  gas  industries,  they  do  not  represent  reports  that  are  equally  credible  to  all 
potential  users  (government  regulators,  land-use  managers,  environmental  groups,  etc.)  nor 
did  they  include  maps  that  relate  the  resource  estimates  to  specific  land  areas,  thereby 
limiting  their  utility  to  most  users. 

Question:    How  are  your  efforts  in  the  area  of  minerals  information  different  from  the 
Bureau  of  Mines? 

Answer:   Through  the  Mineral  Resource  Surveys  Program,  the  USGS  compiles  and 
interprets  geological,  geochemical,  geophysical,  and  mineral  deposit  information  which 
describes  the  geologic  environments  of  mineral  deposits.   The  USGS  also  assesses  the 
potential  for  the  occurrence  of  undiscovered  mineral  resources,  reported  as  quantitative, 
probabilistic  estimates  where  possible.   The  scope  of  USGS  assessments  tends  to  be 
regional. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  (USBM)  inventories  historic  and  current  mining  activity, 
appraises  both  identified  resources  and  those  undiscovered  resource  estimates  made  by  the 
USGS.   USBM  estimates  the  economic  significance  of  the  resources  and  their  feasibility  for 
development.   The  scope  of  Mines  assessments  tends  to  be  more  site  specific.   The 
respective  mineral  assessment  responsibilities  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  USGS  are 
clearly  delineated  in  an  existing  Memorandum  of  Understanding  between  the  two  agencies. 

Through  the  Energy  Resource  Surveys  Program,  the  USGS  conducts  coal  availability  studies 
that  result  in  detailed  estimates  of  the  coal  resources  that  are  available  to  be  mined  based  on 
geologic  and  land-use  constraints.   Those  results  are  then  used  by  the  USBM  to  determine 
how  much  of  the  available  coal  resource  can  be  recovered  on  the  basis  of  mining  engineering 
and  economic  constraints.   Thus,  a  complete  analysis  of  how  much  coal  can  be  recovered 
and  the  economic  impact  of  that  coal  mining  on  local,  regional,  and  national  economics 
requires  integration  of  the  USGS  coal  availability  studies  and  the  USBM  coal  recoverability 
studies. 

Question:   Do  you  use  the  Bureau  of  Mines  information?   Please  explain. 

Answer:  The  USGS  uses  information  from  the  USBM   in  research  carried  out  under  the 
Mineral  Resource  Surveys  Program.   Specifically,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  Minerals 
Yearbook,  Mineral  Commodity  Summaries,  Reports  of  Investigation  series,  and  other  reports 
that  are  pertinent  to  USGS  research.    In  addition,  the  new  Memorandum  of  Agreement 
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between  the  USBM  and  the  USGS  has  provided  the  mechanism  for  close  cooperation  and 
sharing  of  information  in  mineral-related  environmental  assessment,  technology  development, 
and  remedial  investigations. 

The  USGS  also  coordinates  with  the  USBM  on  studies  of  acid  coal  mine  drainage  prediction. 
The  USGS  focuses  on  the  use  of  regional-scale  geologic  information  for  prediction  of  acid 
mine  drainage  potential  in  advance  of  permit  approval  and  mining.   The  USBM  focuses  on  the 
local  causes  of  acid  mine  drainage  during  and  after  mining  and  on  techniques  to  mitigate  and 
remediate  acid  mine  drainage.   USGS  prediction  studies  use  the  information  generated  by  the 
USBM  in  order  to  establish  the  relationship  between  regional  geologic  information  and  local 
mine  conditions  that  cause  acid  mine  drainage. 

The  USGS  relies  on  the  USBM  information  in  other  ways.   For  example,  the  USBM  gas 
analysis  center  in  Amarillo  (USBM  helium  program)  provides  the  USGS  with  detailed  chemical 
analyses  of  natural  gas  samples  on  a  reimbursable  basis.    USBM  data  on  coal  bed  methane 
resources,  occurrences,  and  methodology  was  used  in  the  National  Gas  Assessment.   USBM 
data  and  comprehensive  studies  of  roof  falls  has  been  used  to  delimit  areas  of  high-risk 
mining.   This  information  is  essential,  not  only  for  miner  safety,  but  also  for  USGS  to  make 
improved  estimates  of  minable  coal.    Finally,  the  USBM  maintains  several  reference 
collections  such  as  the  mine  map  repository  in  Pittsburgh.    Information  from  these  maps  and 
other  collections  is  important  for  USGS  energy  assessment  activities. 

Question:    If  the  Bureau  of  Mines  were  eliminated,  what  impact  would  it  have  on  your 
work? 

Answer:    If  the  USBM  were  eliminated  and  their  functions  were  not  continued  elsewhere, 
the  USGS  would  lose  access  to  the  valuable  information  they  generate,  as  outlined  in  the 
answer  to  the  above  question.    In  addition,  the  function  of  estimating  the  economic 
significance  of  the  undiscovered  mineral  resources  on  Federal  lands  would  be  lost.   Joint 
USGS  and  USBM  work  on  mitigation  of  mineral-environmental  problems  would  suffer  because 
the  USBM  has  the  expertise  to  develop  engineering  solutions  to  remediate  sites  contaminated 
by  mineral  and  metals,  and  to  prevent  mineral-related  contamination  in  the  future. 

Federal,  State,  regional,  and  local  agencies  that  use  the  integrated  results  of  USGS  coal 
availability  studies  and  USBM  coal  recoverability  studies  would  not  be  provided  with  complete 
coal  mining  and  economic  analyses.   The  coal  recoverability  addition  (from  the  USBM)  to  the 
coal  availability  studies  adds  greatly  to  the  utility  of  the  analyses  because  it  places  a  present- 
day  economic  screen  that  can  be  used  to  precisely  predict  future  mining  trends  and 
local/regional  economic  effects. 

USGS  acid  coal  mine  drainage  prediction  work  would  have  to  be  redesigned  to  assure  the 
mine-scale  geologic  information  on  local  causes  of  acid  mine  drainage  would  be  available  for 
integration  with  USGS  regional  scale  geologic  information.   This  would  result  in 
reprogramming  to  cover  this  topic  and  a  delay  in  generating  regional  models  for  prediction  of 
acid  mine  drainage  potential. 

The  USGS  would  have  to  obtain  detailed  gas  chemical  analyses  from  private  sector  sources 
at  higher  prices,  thereby  increasing  the  cost  of  our  natural  gas  work.   Results  of  roof  fall 
studies  and  other  USBM  research  activities  would  not  be  available  for  improved  estimates  of 
minable  coal.   Additionally,  data  and  expertise  on  mine  history,  production,  and  mining 
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economics  would  not  be  available  for  use  by  the  USGS  in  conducting  coal  resource 
assessments. 

Question:   To  what  extent  could  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  USGS  be  consolidated? 
Please  provide  details  for  the  record. 

Answer:   The  USGS  does  not  advocate  the  transfer  of  any  functions  from  the  USBM  to  the 
USGS.    If  directed  by  the  Congress  with  appropriate  funding  and  FTE,  all  or  portions  of  two 
USBM  program  areas  could  be  consolidated  with  the  USGS.   A  careful  analysis  based  on 
combined  future  programmatic  needs  and  combined  capabilities  would  need  to  be  conducted 
to  determine  specific  details. 

The  two  USBM  Programs  that  are  most  compatible  with  the  mineral,  energy,  and  water 
resources  mission  of  the  USGS  are  the  USBM  Minerals  Information  and  Analysis  Program 
and  its  Environmental  Remediation  Program.   The  USBM,  through  its  Minerals  Information 
and  Analysis  Program,  compiles  and  analyzes  data  on  reserves,  production,  use,  and 
recycling  of  metals  and  minerals.    Mineral  assessment  activities  for  Federal  land-managing 
agencies  are  also  conducted  under  this  Program.   The  USBM  Environmental  Remediation 
Program  utilizes  the  Bureau's  skills  to  develop  new  technologies  to  solve  environmental 
problems  from  minerals  production  and  related  activities.   The  role  of  the  USGS  in  this  area  is 
to  conduct  the  basic  and  applied  research  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  processes  that 
cause  mineral-related  environmental  problems.   Because  of  the  complementary  nature  of  the 
USBM  and  the  USGS  activities  in  mineral  assessments  and  mineral  environmental  studies, 
the  two  bureaus  have  entered  into  MOUs  which  ensure  coordinated  efforts  and  minimize 
duplication  of  efforts. 

Question:   What  parts  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  might  be  inappropriate  to  transfer  to  the 
USGS?   Please  explain  your  answer  and  suggest  where  BOM  functions  might  more 
appropriately  fit,  if  not  in  the  USGS. 

Answer:   The  USGS  does  not  advocate  the  transfer  of  any  functions  from  the  USBM.    If 
such  a  transfer  were  to  be  directed  by  Congress,  however,  the  activities  of  the  USBM  that 
would  be  least  appropriate  to  transfer  to  the  USGS  are  its  Health  and  Safety  Research 
Program,  its  Pollution  Prevention  and  Control  Research  Program  and  its  Materials  Research 
Partnership  Program,  because  these  programs  are  not  generally  based  in  the  earth  sciences, 
which  constitute  the  mission  and  strength  of  the  USGS,  they  are  the  least  compatible  with  our 
current  complement  of  activities. 

The  USGS  believes  that  before  any  decision  is  made  by  Congress  to  transfer  USBM  functions 
to  another  bureau,  it  is  important  that  the  compatibility  of  the  function  to  the  mission  of  the 
receiving  bureau  be  considered.   While  we  do  not  believe  that  the  USBM  functions  identified 
above  are  a  good  fit  with  the  USGS,  we  do  not  think  it  is  appropriate  for  us  to  make 
suggestions  regarding  alternative  bureaus  that  should  be  considered. 

National  Map  &  Digital  Data  Production 

National  map  and  digital  data  production  funding  is  proposed  for  an  increase  of  $6,190,000  or 
11%  above  the  fiscal  year  1995  level.   ($56,217,000  in  '95  and  $62,407,000  in  '96  -  budget 
p.  45) 
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Question:   Is  digital  data  production  your  highest  priority  for  fiscal  year  1996?   Please 
explain. 

Answer:   Yes.   Digital  data  are  essential  for  computer  assisted  decisionmaking  in  resource 
and  land  management  planning  and  analyses  using  tools  such  as  geographic  information 
systems  (GIS).    Increasing  numbers  of  USGS's  customers  are  converting  to  GIS  technology 
and  the  use  of  digital  data.    Production  is  focusing  on  digital  data  in  response  to  this 
transition.   Non-digital  program  activities  are  being  transitioned  to  use  digital  data  as  sources 
for  their  production. 

Cartographic  Data  and  Map  Revision 

Question:   Why  will  it  cost  an  additional  $2,878,000  in  fiscal  year  1996  to  provide  digital 
cartographic  data  in  support  of  resource  and  land  management? 

Answer:   National  Mapping  Program  data  acquisition  efforts  only  address  slightly  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  total  number  of  requirements  received  each  year.   The  additional  funds 
will  be  used  to  prepare  an  additional  3,000  digital  line  graphs  and  over  900  additional  digital 
orthophotoquads  in  support  of  priority  resource  management  and  GIS  information  needs  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  other  Federal  agencies.    In  most  cases,  the  increased 
production  will  respond  to  overlapping  mapping  requirements  identified  by  multiple  agencies 
and  bureaus,  thus  leveraging  scarce  Federal  dollars  to  address  as  many  requirements  as 
possible. 

Question:   What  exactly  do  you  provide  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  to  other 
Federal  and  State  agencies  in  this  area? 

Answer:   The  National  Mapping  Program  meets  the  needs  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  other  Federal  and  State  agencies  by  providing  a  standardized  digital  data  product 
that  can  be  shared  and  readily  used  by  all  customers,  thus  reducing  the  level  of  duplicate 
digital  data  production  among  organizations.    Under  this  line  item,  USGS  prepares  standard 
map  and  digital  cartographic  products  such  as  revised  1:24,000-scale  topographic  maps, 
digital  line  graphs,  digital  elevation  models,  digital  orthophotoquads,  digital  raster  graphics, 
etc.   Also,  during  this  process,  a  technology  transfer  activity  is  conducted  with  the  customer  to 
assist  the  customer  to  better  understand  how  this  product  can  meet  his  or  her  digital  data 
requirements. 

Question:   To  what  extent  do  you  get  reimbursed  for  these  services? 

Answer:   Reimbursements  from  Federal  agencies,  State  and  local  governments  under  this 
line  item  presently  total  $9.6  million  for  active  map  and  data  production  projects.   This 
includes  $7.5  million  from  Federal  agencies  and  $2.1  million  from  State  and  local  governments 
in  excess  of  that  which  could  be  matched  from  resources  available  in  the  Data 
Cooperatives/Partnerships  line  item. 

Question:   Are  there  additional  reimbursements  that  could  be  pursued? 

Answer:   Yes,  additional  reimbursements  can  and  are  being  pursued.   Whether  they 
materialize  depends  on  the  ability  of  the  USGS  National  Mapping  Program  to  better  leverage 
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and  consolidate  funding.   Cooperators  are  already  willing  to  share  in  production  of  standard, 
multipurpose  map  data.   USGS  receives  State  and  local  government  offerings  of  $10-$15 
million  per  year  in  excess  of  Federal  funds  available  in  the  Data  Cooperative/  Partnerships 
line  item.  The  USGS  maintains  an  extensive  outreach  and  requirements  coordination  effort 
with  Federal  agencies,  State  and  local  governments,  and  is  actively  pursuing  many  potential 
reimbursable  agreements  as  well  as  an  increasing  number  of  work-share,  data  exchange,  and 
cooperative  partnership  activities  in  producing  framework  data.   The  National  Spatial  Data 
Infrastructure  initiative  is  also  very  specifically  focusing  on  partnerships  for  more  actively 
involving  State  and  local  governments  and  the  private  sector  in  providing  and  enhancing  the 
availability  of  geospatial  data.  These  activities  result  in  significant  leveraging  of  appropriated 
funds. 

Thematic  and  Special  Data 

Question:   How  does  your  thematic  and  special  data  program  differ  from  your  cartographic 
data  program? 

Answer:   Historically,  the  main  distinction  between  the  thematic  and  special  data  program 
and  the  cartographic  data  program  has  been  that  thematic  and  special  products  are  uniquely 
designed.  This  program  has  consisted  of  image  maps  or  other  specialized  maps  derived  from 
standard  products,  imagery,  or  other  sources.   Thematic  and  special  products  have  typically 
been  tailored  toward  meeting  special  needs  of  the  Department,  other  Federal  and  State 
agencies,  and  Congress.  This  program  has  also  supported  development  of  some  products 
which  have  become  standard  products  that  are  now  national  in  scope,  such  as  digital 
orthophotoquads,  and  that  are  now  also  included  in  the  Cartographic  Data  and  Map  Revision 
and  Data  Cooperatives/Partnerships  line  items. 

Question:   What  is  the  cost-sharing  in  this  program? 

Answer:   This  program  is  customer  driven,  and  receives  both  fully  reimbursable  and  cost- 
share  funding;  reimbursements  presently  total  over  $4  million  for  this  line  item  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  digital  orthophotoquads. 

Question:     Who  are  your  primary  customers  for  these  data? 

Answer:  Most  appropriated  funds  in  this  line  item  are  now  used  to  support  the  digital 
image  orthophotoquad  requirements  of  Federal  agencies,  in  particular  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  to  support  thematic,  special,  and  satellite  image  mapping  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  DMA,  National  Park  Service  and  other  Interior  bureaus,  other  USGS 
activities,  and  Congress. 

Question:  To  what  extent  are  the  States  involved  in  this  program  and  what  is  the  cost 
sharing  for  each  State? 

Answer:  State  involvement  for  thematic  and  special  products  is  primarily  for  digital 
orthophotoquads.  Most  DOQ  work  for  States  is  matched  by  the  USGS  under  the  Data 
Cooperatives/Partnerships  line  item. 
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Data  Cooperatives/Partnerships 

Question:    How  do  you  justify  an  increase  of  151%  in  funding  for  cooperative 
arrangements  with  State  and  local  governments  and  the  private  sector?   ($2,154,000  in  '95 
and  $5,385,000  in  '96  -  an  increase  of  $3,199,000) 

Answer:   Thousands  of  non-Federal  organizations  are  producing  geospatial  data. 
Improving  the  availability  and  quality  of  these  data  will  decrease  costs  of  data  collection  efforts 
in  the  Federal  government,  and  will  improve  the  quality  of  data  available  to  all  users.   That  is 
the  fundamental  goal  of  the  National  Spatial  Data  Infrastructure  (NSDI)  initiative. 

Funds  will  be  used  to  enhance  a  competitive  cooperative  agreements  program  to  provide 
incentive  funding  to  non-Federal  entities  to  make  their  data  electronically  accessible  to  other 
users  and  to  create  and  manage  data  according  to  nationally  developed  standards. 

Additional  funds  will  contribute  to  the  development  of  national  standards  and  guidelines  for 
partnerships  for  framework  data  through  a  series  of  pilot  studies.   These  standards  will 
provide  the  ability  for  all  agencies  to  create  data  that  can  used  by  multiple  organizations,  will 
minimize  redundancy  in  data  collection,  and  will  enhance  the  ability  to  use  geographic 
information  system  technologies  for  information  management  and  analysis.   State  and  local 
governments  and  the  private  sector  will  also  benefit  through  increased  access  to  geospatial 
data. 

Other  funds  will  be  used  to  develop  partnerships  with  Federal  agencies  for  nationwide  data 
sets;  with  State  agencies  in  south  Florida;  and  with  State  agencies  in  Alaska.    It  is  possible 
that  an  additional  three  to  four  cooperative  partnerships  involving  assistance  to  State  and  local 
governments  and  the  private  sector  may  be  joined  using  the  increased  funds.   All  of  these 
activities  address  significant  multi-agency  requirements  for  cartographic  data  or  leverage 
appropriated  funds  in  obtaining  these  data  in  cooperation  with  other  mapping  organizations. 

Question:   How  many  cooperative  arrangements  do  you  have  now  and  what  is  the 
average  cost  sharing?   What  is  the  minimum  cost  sharing? 

Answer:   Under  the  base  program  (before  being  expanded  under  the  current  budget 
restructure)  there  are  41  active  Joint  Funding  Agreements  with  State  and  local  governments, 
and  the  average  contribution  is  about  $85,000.   The  smallest  contribution  for  current 
agreements  is  $800. 

Question:   To  what  extent  will  the  increase  in  funding  be  used  to  expand  existing 
cooperative  arrangements?   Please  provide  details  for  the  record. 

Answer:   The  increase  in  funding  will  be  applied  to  cooperative  arrangements  that  meet 
the  Bureau's  criteria  for  cooperative  production  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis.   In  a  select 
few  instances,  this  may  mean  the  expansion  of  existing  working  arrangements  to  include 
additional  work,  if  existing  cooperators  have  additional  funds  to  contribute  to  the  program. 
However,  the  majority  of  the  increase  most  likely  will  be  used  to  expand  the  pool  of 
cooperators  by  bringing  in  additional  customers  with  funded  requirements.   Cooperators  are 
already  willing  to  share  in  production  of  standard,  multipurpose  map  data.    USGS  receives 
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state  and  local  government  offerings  of  $10-$15  million  per  year  in  excess  of  federal  funds 
available  in  tfie  Data  Cooperative/  Partnerships  line  item. 

Question:   How  many  new  partnerships  do  you  expect  to  get  with  the  requested  increase 
and  why  are  they  necessary? 

Answer:  With  the  additional  funding,  we  expect  to  fund  approximately  20  cooperative 
NSDI  projects  with  State  and  local  governments  and  the  private  sector  to  encourage 
development  of  the  National  Geospatial  Data  Clearinghouse  to  improve  access  to  geospatial 
data. 

Additionally,  we  expect  to  fund  between  7  and  10  pilot  projects  related  to  developing 
framework  data  standards  to  further  development  of  a  national  digital  framework  data  set  for 
use  by  all  agencies.   These  projects  are  necessary  to  ensure  the  development  of  standards 
and  guidelines  that  are  acceptable  to  all  levels  of  government  and  that  can  contribute  to  the 
ability  to  build  geospatial  data  sets  that  have  value  to  all  users. 

The  increase  will  also  be  used  to  develop  data  production  partnerships  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  for  nationwide  data  sets  to  support  the 
Decennial  Census;  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  NOAA,  and  State  agencies  in  south  Florida; 
and  with  State  agencies  in  Alaska. 

Question:  To  the  extent  you  can,  please  briefly  describe  the  new  cooperative  agreements 
you  will  enter  into  in  fiscal  year  1996  if  you  get  the  requested  funding  increase,  along  with  an 
estimate  of  the  cost  sharing. 

Answer:   The  NSDI  cooperative  agreements  will  address  clearinghouse  and  framework 
activities.   Applicants  will  be  required  to  form  a  partnership  with  other  organizations. 
Examples  might  include  State  agencies  cooperating  with  other  State  agencies,  academia  with 
State  agencies,  the  private  sector  with  State  governments,  and  State  and  local  governments. 
Each  proposal  must  match  the  Federal  funding  of  the  cooperative  agreement  by  at  least  25%. 
Because  the  NSDI  cooperative  agreements  program  will  be  competitive,  we  cannot  predict 
who  the  applicants  are  likely  to  be  in  1996,  but  given  the  extensive  geospatial  data 
development  activities  that  are  going  on  in  all  levels  of  government,  we  expect  significant 
interest  on  the  part  of  State  and  local  governments  and  the  private  sector. 

For  Census  and  EPA,  we  will  jointly  develop  a  national  framework  of  revised  transportation 
and  hydrography  data.   In  south  Florida,  we  will  prepare  digital  image  maps  and  elevation 
data  to  support  the  Federal/State  Everglades  restoration  initiative.   In  Alaska,  we  will  work  to 
develop  a  partnership  with  a  consortium  of  State  agencies  to  address  their  needs  for  digital 
image  mapping  and  digital  base  cartographic  data.   In  each  instance,  the  level  of  cost-sharing 
will  vary.   For  the  Census  and  EPA  data,  the  work  effort  will  be  shared  among  the  three 
agencies  with  little  exchange  of  funds.    In  South  Florida,  the  USGS  is  expecting  numerous 
partners  that  would  reduce  the  relative  level  of  contribution  per  agency  to  20%  or  less.  The 
Alaska  work  should  be  on  a  50-50  shared  basis. 
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National  Mapping,  Geography  and  Surveys 

National  mapping,  geography  and  surveys  is  proposed  for  a  17.5%  decrease  (from 
$21,687,000  in  '95  to  $17,894,000  in  '96  --  budget  p.  60) 

Question:   How  is  your  work  in  the  area  of  national  mapping,  geography  and  surveys 
different  from  your  work  in  the  area  of  national  map  and  digital  data  production? 

Answer:   The  National  Mapping,  Geography  and  Surveys  budget  activity  encompasses  the 
entire  National  N/lapping  Program  and  is  further  defined  for  budget  purposes  in  four 
subactivities.  The  core  of  the  program  is  the  National  Map  and  Digital  Data  Production 
subactivity  which  ensures  that  current,  accurate,  multipurpose  map  data  are  available  to 
support  Federal,  State,  and  public  needs.  The  Information  and  Data  Systems  subactivity 
provides  for  management  and  dissemination  of  these  data  as  well  as  for  management  and 
research  for  the  Global  Change  Research  Program.  The  Research  and  Technology  subactivity 
defines  and  prioritizes  users  needs,  coordinates  and  fosters  cooperation  in  meeting  these 
needs,  provides  the  standards  to  ensure  the  utility  of  theses  data  for  multi  purposes,  develops 
data  formats  and  techniques  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  map  and  digital  data  production, 
enhances  the  application  of  these  data,  and  transfers  technology.  Underlying  all  of  these 
efforts  is  the  Advanced  Cartographic  Systems  subactivity  which  is  modernizing  and 
maintaining  the  production,  management,  and  customer  service  technologies  used  to 
implement  these  programs. 

Question:   Why  does  the  budget  decrease  for  national  mapping,  geography  and  surveys 
while  increases  are  proposed  for  national  map  and  digital  data  production? 

Answer:   A  decrease  of  $3,793,000  in  the  Information  and  Data  Systems  subactivity 
deducts  a  prior-  year,  single-purpose  increase  for  construction  of  an  addition  to  the  EROS 
Data  Center  in  Sioux  Falls,  SD,  that  will  be  complete  in  FY  1996.  An  increase  of  $5,199,000 
for  the  National  Map  and  Digital  Data  Production  subactivity  is  requested  to  accelerate 
production  of  map  and  digital  data  for  high  priority  programmatic  needs  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  data  users.   The  former  is  a  technical  decrease  whereas  the  latter  is  a  programmatic 
increase. 

Question:   How  variable  is  the  funding  for  these  efforts  from  year-to-year?   Please  provide 
details  for  the  record. 

Answer:   The  Information  and  Data  Systems  subactivity  funding  is  relatively  stable  from 
year  to  year.  USGS  has  internally  redirected  funds  to  support  National  Map  and  Digital  Data 
Production  subactivity  efforts  to  accelerate  data  production  for  the  past  three  fiscal  years. 

Information  and  Data  Systems 

Funding  for  information  and  data  systems  for  mapping  is  decreasing  from  $21,687,000  in 
fiscal  year  1995  to  $17,894,000  in  fiscal  year  1996.   The  decrease  is  due  to  a  large  reduction 
in  National  data  base  management,   (budget  p.  60  ~  $10,976,000  in  '95  and  $7,1 14,000  in 
'96) 
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Question:     Why  do  you  propose  a  decrease  of  35%  in  your  funding  for  national  data  base 
management  in  mapping?   Please  provide  details  for  the  record. 

Answer:   The  proposed  fiscal  year  1996  decrease  of  $3,862,000  in  the  funding  level 
reflects  the  absence  of  a  one-time  facilities  construction  expense  for  the  USGS  Earth 
Resources  Observation  Systems  (EROS)  Data  Center  building  construction  in  Sioux  Falls, 
South  Dakota,  to  house  NASA's  Earth  Observing  Systems  (EOS)  Land  Processes  Distributed 
Active  Archive  Center  and  Landsat  7  ground  data  handling  systems.   The  construction  costs 
were  allocated  in  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995  and,  therefore,  are  not  being  requested  in  fiscal 
year  1996.   Construction  of  the  facility  expansion  is  expected  to  be  completed  at  the  end  of 
this  calendar  year. 

Question:   Global  change  data  systems  are  funded  at  $7,371,000  which  is  the  same  level 
as  in  fiscal  year  1995.  (budget  p.  68)   Why  do  you  need  over  $7  million  for  this  effort? 

Answer:   The  Global  Change  Data  Systems  work  is  an  integral  part  of  the  U.S.  Global 
Change  Research  Program,  a  coordinated  $2  billion  national  research  effort  established  by 
the  Congress  in  1989.   We  need  $7.4  million  to  support  the  development,  management, 
distribution,  and  application  of  land  data  and  information  used  nationally  and  internationally  as 
a  basis  for  land  characterization  research,  land  use  planning,  and  land  resource  management. 
We  are  managing  the  U.S.  archive  of  civilian  satellite  data  for  current  as  well  as  future  use; 
building  data  sets  that  cover  very  large  areas  (regions,  continents,  and  the  globe),  developing 
new  techniques  for  handling,  processing  and  analyzing  these  data  sets;  and  working 
cooperatively  with  other  Federal  agencies  and  universities  on  applications  of  these  data  for 
understanding  the  Earth  and  its  land  processes. 

Question:   To  what  extent  are  you  still  developing  these  global  change  data  systems? 

Answer:  Most  of  the  satellite  and  other  types  of  land  data  being  managed  by  the  USGS 
are  in  digital  form  and  require  the  development  and  use  of  specialized  computer  hardware  and 
software.  This  program  has  existed  long  enough  for  initial  systems  to  be  operating,  such  as 
the  Global  Land  Information  System  (GLIS)  and  the  Landsat  Thematic  Mapper/lvlultispectral 
Scanner  Archive  Conversion  System  (TMACS).  As  new  data  types  become  available  and 
automatic  data  processing  technologies  change,  the  supporting  computer  systems  and  data 
handling/analysis  techniques  will  change  and  will  need  to  be  updated. 

The  budget  for  Global  Change  Data  Systems  supports  not  only  the  development  of  hardware 
and  software  systems,  but  it  also  funds  the  implementation  of  the  Land  Remote  Sensing 
Policy  Act  of  1992  that  established  the  National  Satellite  Land  Remote  Sensing  Data  Archive 
at  the  USGS  EROS  Data  Center.   This  archive  (1)  maintains  a  permanent,  long-term, 
comprehensive  government  collection  of  global  Landsat  and  other  satellite  remotely  sensed 
data  and  (2)  provides  proper  storage,  preservation,  and  timely  access  to  archived  data.   Thus, 
a  major  part  of  the  $7.4  million  supports  data  management  activities  associated  with  the 
National  Satellite  Land  Remote  Sensing  Data  Archive-such  as  adding  new  data  to  the 
archive,  translating  and  converting  historic  data  to  new  media,  and  building  and  operating 
information  systems  that  provide  customer  access  to  archived  data. 

Question:   What  remains  to  be  done  and  when  will  development  be  completed? 
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Answer:   One  system,  the  Landsat  Thematic  Mapper/Multispectral  Scanner  Archive 
Conversion  System  (TMACS),  has  been  built  and  delivered  and  is  being  used  to  translate 
historical  Landsat  data  to  a  safer  and  more  durable  media.   Another  system,  the  National 
Landsat  Archive  Production  System  (NLAPS),  currently  is  being  built  to  provide  easy 
distribution  of  digital  products  using  a  variety  of  media  types.   Other  systems,  including  the 
Global  Land  Information  System  (GLIS)  and  the  Distributed  Ordering,  Research,  Reporting, 
and  Accounting  Network  (DORRAN),  are  continually  being  upgraded  with  image  browse  and 
new  software  to  enhance  our  customer  inquiry,  order  entry,  and  production  control  capabilities 
to  meet  an  increasing  demand  for  satellite  and  other  types  of  land  data. 

The  National  Satellite  Land  Remote  Sensing  Data  Archive  continues  to  grow  with  the  addition 
of  new  data.   Another  new  system  is  needed  but  has  not  yet  been  started  to  rescue  some  of 
the  earliest  recordings  of  Landsat  data  (1972-1978)  from  permanent  deterioration.    Large 
volumes  of  declassified  reconnaissance  satellite  data  will  soon  be  added  to  the  archive  as 
described  in  the  Executive  Order  signed  by  the  President  on  February  24,  1995.    New  ways 
must  be  developed  to  make  these  data  available  on  the  rapidly  expanding  electronic 
Information  Highway.   New  communication  technologies,  mass  storage  capabilities,  and 
methods  for  electronic  data  delivery  are  evolving  and  will  be  incorporated  into  this  function. 

Large-area  data  sets  that  cover  regions,  whole  continents,  and  the  globe  will  continue  to  be 
constructed,  and  ongoing  research  investigations  will  be  supported  to  determine  how  to  best 
incorporate  these  new  sources  of  data  in  global  change  models.   The  Multi-Resolution 
Landscape  Characterization  (MRLC)  program  is  being  developed  to  monitor,  analyze,  and 
predict  rates  and  patterns  of  landscape  change  resulting  from  natural  and  human  causes.    It  is 
a  cooperative  effort  with  NBS,  EPA,  NOAA,  and  several  other  Federal  agencies. 

Some  new  long-term  USGS  archiving  responsibilities  loom  on  the  horizon.   As  part  of  the 
NASA  Earth  Observing  System  (EOS)  Data  and  Information  System  (EOSDIS),  USGS  is 
funding  the  EROS  Data  Center  building  addition  to  house  the  EOSDIS  Land  Processes 
Distributed  Active  Archive  Center.   NASA  is  funding  systems  development,  data  acquisition 
and  processing,  and  short-term  archiving.   USGS  will  be  responsible  for  providing  additional 
funding  for  the  long-term  archiving  and  data  distribution  after  the  EOS  data  are  3  years  old. 
This  will  not  occur  until  the  beginning  of  the  next  decade. 

Question:   What  will  be  the  annual  operating  cost  for  this  function  once  development  is 
completed? 

Answer:   We  anticipate  that  both  the  developmental  and  operational  aspects  of  the  current 
Global  Change  Data  Systems  activities  will  continue  to  require  an  annual  funding  level  of 
approximately  $7.4  million.   The  maintenance  and  enhancement  of  existing  systems  and 
development  of  new  systems  must  continue  to  be  considered  part  of  the  annual  budget  for 
this  function.   Through  an  agreement  with  NASA,  USGS  will  also  be  responsible  for  long-term 
archiving  of  land-related  Earth  Observing  System  (EOS)  data  at  the  EROS  Data  Center,  which 
will  require  additional  funding  beginning  3  years  after  the  launch  of  the  first  EOS  platform 
(currently  scheduled  for  1998). 

Research  and  Technology 

The  budget  for  research  and  technology  in  mapping  is  basically  level,   (budget  p.  74  - 
$22,538,000  in  '95  and  $22,725,000  in  '96) 
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Question:   You  asked  OMB  for  a  $4  million  increase  in  this  activity;  what  would  you  have 
done  with  the  additional  $4  million  if  OMB  had  agreed? 

Answer:   The  $4  million  increase  included  $2.5  million  to  expand  cooperative  NSDI 
activities  and  $1.5  million  for  support  of  the  Bureau's  science  initiative.  The  partnership  focus 
of  the  NSDI  request,  coupled  with  the  successes  realized  in  matching  funds  since  the  National 
Mapping  Program  began  highlighting  the  opportunities  by  creating  a  separate  Cooperative 
Program  line  item  in  1992,  lead  to  redirecting  this  increase  request  to  the  Data 
Cooperatives/Partnerships  line  item.   The  same  activities  will  be  conducted  as  originally 
planned.   Similarly,  $500,000  of  the  ecosystems  research  activity  support  was  moved  to  the 
Cooperatives  line  item  to  encourage  leveraging  of  the  funds.  The  remaining  $1  million  was 
deemed  less  of  a  priority  than  data  production. 

Question:   Why  are  increases  in  funding  for  research  and  technology  of  lower  priority  than 
the  requested  increases  in  map  and  digital  data  production? 

Answer:   Long-term  research,  though  important,  is  being  delayed  to  accelerate  production 
of  urgently  needed  digital  map  data  to  enable  the  data  users  to  realize  immediate  gains  in 
fulfilling  of  their  high  priority  data  requirements  for  critical  national  decisionmaking.    In 
research,  much  more  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  establishing  CRADA's  to  cooperatively 
develop  systems  and  conduct  research  in  an  effort  to  leverage  the  purchasing  power  of 
Federal  appropriations. 

Advanced  Cartographic  Systems 

The  budget  request  for  advanced  cartographic  systems  is  $24,364,000,  unchanged  from  fiscal 
year  1995.    (budget  p.  84) 

Question:   Why  is  your  work  in  advanced  cartographic  systems  a  separate  activity  rather 
than  being  incorporated  into  your  other  mapping  efforts? 

Answer:   When  the  Advanced  Cartographic  Systems  (ACS)  subactivity  was  created,  it  was 
formed  by  combining  additional  funds  with  existing  maintenance,  research  equipment,  and 
other  related  funding.   The  ACS  has  been  a  major  capitalization  activity  aimed  at  fully 
modernizing  map  data  collection  and  data  management  functions.    During  those  peak-funding 
years,  it  made  sense  to  request,  track,  and  report  on  ACS  as  a  separate  subactivity.   The 
ACS  funding  has  recently  been  reduced  below  planned  levels.   The  current  level  of  funding  is 
being  used  to  improve  customer  service  and  data  delivery,  complete  key  modernization 
systems,  and  maintain  existing  systems. 

Question:   What  exactly  are  you  doing  in  this  program  that  is  different  from  your  other 
mapping  programs? 

Answer:   The  Advanced  Cartographic  Systems  (ACS)  program  is  developing  and 
maintaining  advanced,  computer-assisted,  efficient,  and  cost-effective  systems  to  support  the 
entire  scope  of  the  National  Mapping  Program  -  from  cartographic  data  collection  and 
integration  to  data  base  and  information  management  and  dissemination.   The  ACS  provides 
the  technology  base  and  functional  capabilities  necessary  to  support  the  National  Spatial  Data 
Infrastructure  (NSDI)  clearinghouse  and  coordinated  production  of  framework  and  thematic 
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cartographic  data  layers.    Many  of  these  systems  also  support  the  reengineering  of  the  USGS 
product  distribution  function  to  improve  customer  service. 

A  few  examples  are  provided  to  illustrate  the  types  of  work  being  done  in  this  program  and  its 
relationship  to  the  other  mapping  program  components. 

►  In  support  of  digital  orthographic  imagery  production  (one  of  the  framework  data  sets),  the 
ACS  has  developed  a  high  throughput  system  that  reduces  unit  costs  up  to  50  percent, 
and  has  made  common,  standard  production  software  available  for  inhouse,  cooperator, 
and  contractor  use.   This  standardization  by  all  producers  enables  users  to  share  and 
apply  data  from  various  sources. 

►  The  ACS  is  developing  software  for  production  of  framework's  spatial  representations. 
The  first  component  of  this  system  is  in  place  and  being  used  for  a  mass  conversion  of 
existing  1:100, 000-scale  digital  line  graph  data.   This  will  help  USGS  meet  the  Census 
Bureau's  1998  deadline  for  availability  of  these  data  for  planning  the  scope  and  the 
workload  for  the  2000  Decennial  Census. 

►  The  ACS  is  also  improving  support  for  dissemination  of  information  and  products  to  the 
public.   The  previous  computer  system  used  for  data  distribution  did  not  support 
accounting,  workflow,  and  inventory  requirements;  had  limited  functionality  augmented  by 
an  abundance  of  manual,  inefficient  procedures;  and  had  software  inaccuracies  that 
resulted  in  accounting  data  errors  and  the  loss  of  some  inventory  data.   ACS  efforts  will 
dramatically  improve  customer  services  and  provide  management  with  accurate  and  up-to- 
date  information  on  inventory  and  sales. 

►  The  ACS  operational  maintenance  includes  maintenance  and  upgrade  of  software  and 
equipment,  repairs,  replacement  of  obsolete  and  worn  out  equipment,  and  facility 
modifications.   Keeping  existing  systems  operational  and  modifying  them  where  necessary 
to  meet  production  goals  is  critical  for  expeditious  collection  and  integration  of  high  priority 
data  as  well  as  for  distribution  activities. 

Question:   This  program  has  been  ongoing  since  1986  and  is  not  planned  for  full 
production  capability  until  1998.   What  will  become  of  the  program  once  you  complete 
conversion  of  your  data  bases  in  1998?   (budget  p.  86) 

Answer:   The  ACS  program  will  move  into  a  maintenance  mode  in  fiscal  year  1999.   The 
anticipated  maintenance  activities  include:  equipment  repair,  replacement  of  obsolete  and 
worn  out  equipment,  systems  modification  to  support  evolving  user  requirements,  and  funding 
of  the  technological  evolution  occurring  in  digital  data  management  and  information  delivery. 

Question:    What  amount  of  funding  will  be  required  in  fiscal  year  1997  and  in  fiscal  year 
1998  to  complete  this  effort? 

Answer:   While  overall  priorities  of  the  Survey  and  the  Administration  change  from  year  to 
year,  it  is  estimated  that  current  level  program  funding  would  be  required  in  fiscal  years  1997 
and  1998  in  order  to  complete  modernization,  implement  the  National  Performance  Review 
recommendations,  and  keep  the  installed  systems  operating. 
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Question:   What  funding,  if  any,  will  be  required  beyond  fiscal  year  1998  and  what  will  it 
be  for? 

Answer:   The  USGS  estimates  that  current  level  funding  would  be  needed  after  fiscal  year 
1 998  in  order  to  accomplish  the  maintenance  objectives  and  meet  evolving  technologies. 

Question:   To  what  extent  could  you  stretch  out  this  program  and  what  would  be  the 
impact? 

Answer:   The  ACS  program  funding  splits  roughly  evenly  between  the  three  major 
activities:  National  Performance  Review  reinvention  projects  for  our  information  delivery  and 
data  management  systems,  completion  of  modernization  production  systems  to  comply  with 
Executive  Order  12906,  and  maintenance  of  operational  systems. 

The  program  can  tolerate  no  reductions  in  the  completion  of  the  modernization  production 
systems  and  still  meet  the  Executive  Order  12906  schedule  for  implementation  of  the  National 
Spatial  Data  Infrastructure  (NSDI)  data  set  in  time  to  support  the  2000  Census  of  the 
Population  of  the  United  States. 

The  program  can  tolerate  no  reductions  in  the  funding  for  the  maintenance  of  operational 
systems  without  compromising  schedules  for  fulfilling  high  priority  Federal  and  State 
requirements  for  mapping  data. 

Question:   What  would  the  savings  be  in  fiscal  year  1996  if  you  were  to  stretch-out  the 
program,  and  what  amount  would  be  required  in  each  of  the  outyears? 

Answer:  The  savings  from  a  50  percent  reduction  in  the  support  of  National  Performance 
Review  reinvention  activities  would  be  approximately  $4  million  per  year.  A  reduction  would 
delay  the  needed  improvements  in  the  USGS  information  delivery  and  data  management 
systems  and  would  compromise  the  health  of  the  operational  systems.   Potential  adverse 
impacts  of  such  a  reduction  include  increased  maintenance  costs  due  to  the  inability  to 
replace  aging  equipment  and  a  significantly  reduced  ability  to  respond  to  evolving  user 
requirements  for  spatial  data. 

Geologic  and  Mineral  Resource  Surveys  and  Mapping 

The  geologic  and  mineral  resource  surveys  and  mapping  budget  activity  includes  all  the  GS 
hazards  work  (earthquakes,  volcanoes,  landslides,  etc.)  as  well  as  its  marine  and  coastal 
studies,  and  its  energy  and  mineral  resource  surveys.    Funding  for  these  efforts  increase  by 
just  over  $6  million  in  the  budget  request  primarily  due  to  increases  in  geologic  hazards 
surveys  (+$2,256,000)  and  in  marine  and  coastal  geologic  surveys  (+$3,717,000) 
(budget  p.  91) 

Question:   What  mapping  do  you  do  in  your  geologic  and  mineral  resource  surveys  and 
mapping  activity  that  is  different  from  your  National  trapping  efforts? 

Answer:  The  USGS  produces  different  types  of  maps  for  different  purposes.  The 
topographic  and  base  maps  produced  through  the  National  trapping  Activity  depict  the 
configuration  of  the  land  surface,  waterways,  and  cultural  features.  The  geologic  maps 
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produced  through  the  Geologic  and  Mineral  Resource  Surveys  and  Mapping  Activity  start  with 
the  topographic  maps  and  add  additional  geologic  information.   This  additional  information 
consists  of  identification  of  types  and  locations  of  materials  (rocks,  sediments,  minerals), 
deposits  (landslide  deposits,  lave  flows,  alluvial  fans),  structural  features  (faults,  folds,  volcanic 
craters),  geophysical  information  (geomagnetic  data,  gravity  data,  electromagnetic  properties, 
spectral  reflection  properties,  seismic  data  including  locations  and  sizes  of  earthquakes), 
information  on  fossils,  and  geochemical  data.   These  diverse  types  of  geologic  information 
and  other  data  are  further  combined  and  analyzed  using  geographic  information  systems  and 
other  procedures  to  produce  composite  derivative  maps  that  provide  land-managers  and 
planners  with  customized  issue-driven  maps  for  making  decisions. 

Question:   Why  don't  you  consolidate  all  your  mapping  efforts  in  one  place? 

Answer:   The  multipurpose  topographic  base  map  data  collected,  produced,  and  integrated 
by  the  National  Mapping  Program  are  derived  principally  from  aerial  photographs  and 
information  from  other  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  and  private  industry,  with  a  very 
limited  amount  of  field  work  actually  being  done  by  the  USGS.     This  multipurpose  product 
provides  a  base  to  which  other  thematic  data,  such  as  geologic  information,  can  be  overlayed 
or  referenced. 

Geologic  maps,  building  on  the  "framework"  provided  by  the  base  data,  are  compilations  of 
information  on  the  characteristics  of  the  earth's  surface  and  subsurface.  Compilation  of  these 
maps  requires  specialized  training  in  the  discipline  of  geology,  and  extensive  field  work.   The 
USGS  cooperates  with  State  geologists  and  other  organizations  to  produce  these  highly 
specific  thematic  maps.   Thus,  the  two  programs  produce  two  different  products  (one 
multipurpose  and  one  specialized),  cooperating  with  different  communities.  Because  both  data 
requirements  and  information  gathering  are  fundamentally  different  for  base  and  geologic 
mapping  purposes,  few  economies  could  be  realized  from  sharing  existing  infrastructure. 

Question:   What  is  the  rationale  for  combining  your  hazards  surveys  with  your  energy  and 
mineral  surveys  in  the  same  budget  activity? 

Answer:   The  position  of  the  hazards  surveys  as  part  of  the  same  budget  activity  that 
contains  our  energy  and  mineral  surveys  developed  as  part  of  a  natural  evolution  of  our  work. 
The  Geologic  and  Mineral  Resource  Surveys  and  Mapping  Activity  is  the  oldest  part  of  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey.    It  includes  those  core  efforts  undertaken  by  USGS  geologists  since 
we  were  founded  in  1879  as  well  as  newer  efforts  by  USGS  geologists  to  address  emerging 
public  issues. 

While  the  name  of  the  Geologic  and  Mineral  Resources  Surveys  and  Mapping  Activity  has 
remained  unchanged,  its  suite  of  efforts  are  regularly  modified.   Both  the  National  Mapping, 
Geography,  and  Surveys  Activity  and  the  Water  Resources  Investigations  Activity  have  their 
historic  roots  in  the  Geologic  and  Mineral  Resources  Surveys  and  Mapping  Activity.   Even 
today,  the  subactivities  and  programs  within  the  Geologic  and  Mineral  Resources  Surveys  and 
Mapping  Activity  are  being  constantly  reevaluated  and  modified  to  match  the  needs  of  the 
Nation  for  geologic  information  and  interpretation. 

There  are  certain  base  commonalities  that  support  the  co-location  of  hazards  surveys  with 
energy  and  mineral  resource  surveys  in  the  same  budget  activity.  Both  involve  geoscience 
research;  both  use  geoscientists  and  geologic  concepts;  both  types  of  efforts  create 
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quantifiable  assessments  as  a  primary  product.   Much  of  the  culture  and  infrastructure 
necessary  to  support  both  types  of  efforts  are  the  same.   In  summary,  while  there  is  good 
reason  to  keep  them  as  different  subactivities  in  the  budget,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
compelling  reason  to  further  split  them  out  as  separate  activities  in  the  budget. 

Geologic  Hazards  Surveys 

The  only  program  increase  in  the  geologic  hazards  area  is  for  earthquake  hazards  reduction, 
(budget  p.  96,  105) 

Question:   Please  explain  what  exactly  you  will  be  doing  to  address  urban  seismic  hazards 
in  San  Francisco,  Seattle  and  Memphis,  with  the  requested  funding  increase  of  $1 ,207,000 
(budget  book,  p.  105). 

Answer:   The  increase  in  the  area  of  urban  seismic  hazards  will  allow  the  earthquake 
program  to  begin  to  exploit  rapidly  changing  technologies  In  computers,  telecommunications, 
and  instrument  design  to  provide  rapid  notification  of  earthquake  shaking  effects.   The  need 
for  this  rapid  notification  is  particularly  acute  in  modern,  urban  areas  where  despite  great 
improvements  in  engineering  design  of  individual  structures,  modern  cities,  with  their  web  of 
sophisticated  lifelines,  communications  systems,  and  financial  networks  are  extremely 
vulnerable.   A  large  earthquake  in  any  one  of  a  number  of  metropolitan  areas,  as 
demonstrated  by  the  Northridge  and  Kobe  events,  will  cause  considerable  damage  resulting  in 
disruption  of  vital  city  functions,   no  matter  how  well  individual  structures  are  built. 

Because  of  these  threats,  our  most  vulnerable  cities  need  the  necessary  tools  to  allow  rapid 
rescue  and  restoration  actions  when  damaging  earthquakes  occur.   The  primary  information 
needed,  beyond  the  earthquake  location  and  magnitude,  is  the  pattern  of  strong  ground 
shaking  and  the  ability  to  describe  how  the  ground  surface  has  been  deformed  (faulting, 
landslides,  liquefaction  and  ground  displacements).   The  budget  increase  for  urban  seismic 
hazards  will  allow  development  of  the  seismic  recording  and  analysis  systems  necessary  to 
produce,  in  real  time  (that  is,  as  the  ground  is  still  shaking)  maps  of  the  shaking  pattern. 
Because  generating  these  maps  requires  data  processed  from  many  seismometers,  the  ability 
to  transmit  large  volumes  of  data  in  real  time,  and  very  fast  computers,  the  capability  to 
produce  such  maps  was  not  possible  even  two  years  ago. 

The  first  phase  of  the  development  of  the  urban  hazards  seismic  system  is  underway  in  the 
greater  Los  Angeles  area  using  funds  provided  by  Congress  as  part  of  the  Northridge 
supplement.   Two  hundred  new  seismic  stations  are  being  installed,  high-precision 
deformation  stations  are  being  sited,  digital  communication  links  are  being  developed,  and 
display  software  is  being  written  to  produce  estimated  patterns  of  ground-shaking  in  the  near 
term  and  to  predict  losses  when  appropriate  methodologies  have  been  developed. 

The  USGS  will  use  the  experience  gained  in  Los  Angeles  to  begin  the  development  of  these 
systems  in  San  Francisco,  Seattle  and  Memphis.    In  these  areas,  we  plan  to  develop  required 
data  telecommunication  links,  purchase  and  install  seismic  instruments,  and  expand  computer 
processing/software  to  handle  anticipated  increase  in  new  signals.    In  all  three  areas, 
demonstration  projects  are  scheduled  to  show  emergency  response  officials  the  projected 
capabilities  of  the  new  system  and  to  provide  the  opportunity  to  adapt  computer  outputs  to 
local  needs. 
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Question:   Your  budget  states  that  the  next  cities  to  be  included  in  the  program  are 
Anchorage,  Portland;  Salt  Lake  City,  and  St.  Louis.   When  would  you  include  these  cities  and 
to  what  extent  would  you  need  a  budget  increase  to  do  so? 

Answer:   Our  program  goal  is  to  have  developed  the  urban  hazards  seismic  capabilities 
described  above  in  all  listed  cities  by  the  end  of  FY  2000.   Because  of  the  time  needed  to 
develop  software  and  communications  protocols,  it  is  desirable,  to  phase  in  installations.   The 
number  of  instruments  planned  for  the  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  areas  is  larger  than 
that  for  Seattle,  Memphis,  or  the  next  group  of  cities,  so  the  first  phase  of  installation  will  take 
longer.   Planning  will  begin  for  Anchorage,  Portland,  St.  Louis  and  Salt  Lake  City  in  FY  1997, 
with  major  installations  scheduled  for  FY  1998  through  FY  2000.    A  slight  budget  increase 
would  be  needed  in  FY  1997  and  FY  1998  to  purchase  the  necessary  seismic  instruments. 

Question:   Since  forecasting  the  time  and  place  of  earthquakes  is  impossible,  what  can 
you  do  in  advance  of  an  actual  earthquake? 

Answer:     The  answer  is  a  mix  of  preparedness  and  mitigation  measures.   The  USGS  has 
convened,  in  cooperation  with  Federal,  State,  local,  and  private  sector  organizations,  over  100 
workshops  and  conferences  to  increase  awareness  of  the  hazard  and  ways  to  cope.    In 
addition,  the  USGS  has  produced  videos,  posters,  pamphlets,  fact  sheets,  and  slide  sets 
which  also  contribute  to  preparedness  efforts.    USGS  scientists  participate  in  school  training 
programs  and  have  produced  newspaper  inserts  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area,  northern 
California,  and  Alaska  about  preparedness  and  mitigation  in  cooperation  with  Federal  and 
State  agencies.   For  23  years,  the  USGS  has  co-sponsored  with  NFS  and  FEMA  Summer 
Institutes  for  multi-hazard  protective  design  aimed  at  college  and  university  professors.   Over 
1 ,000  individuals  have  participated  in  these  institutes,  which  are  aimed  at  improving  their  skills 
in  curriculum  development  and  their  ability  to  provide  professional  services  to  their  local 
communities.   The  USGS  provides  information  about  the  nature  of  earthquake  hazards  and 
anticipated  risks  to  local,  State,  and  Federal  groups  that  are  responsible  for  mitigation 
programs.   Because  specific,   short-term  (days-to-hours)  prediction  is  an  elusive  goal,  the 
foundation  of  the  earthquake  program  has  been  built  on  understanding  the  hazards  and  risks 
posed  by  earthquakes.   Across  the  country,  the  strategy  for  providing  this  information 
necessarily  differs,  because  the  extent  of  knowledge  of  the  hazards  and  risks  in  a  any  given 
region  varies.    For  example,  in  California,  where  there  is  a  good  geologic  record  of  repeat 
earthquakes  and  a  good  instrumental  record,  the  forces  which  are  building  for  the  next 
earthquake  are  better  understood  than  in  other  regions  where  the  geologic  information  and 
instrumental  records  are  lacking.   Knowledge  of  earthquake  recurrence  intervals  and  the 
distribution  of  stress  along  faults  in  San  Francisco's  East  Bay  have  contributed  to  a  forecast 
that  there  is  a  2  in  3  chance  that  a  strong  earthquake  of  about  magnitude  7  will  occur  in  the 
next  30  years.   This  probability  provides  the  opportunity  for  private  firms,  residents,  and  local 
and  State  governments  to  factor  seismic  safety  and  design  provisions  into  their  planning.    In 
California,  the  emphasis  is  to  continue  to  improve  the  reliability  of  these  estimates  and  to 
develop  better  ways  of  presenting  the  implications  of  research  results  to  the  people  living  in 
earthquake  country.   In  addition  to  improving  the  basis  for  probabilities  in  California,   work  is 
continuing  to  develop  "time  histories"  of  ground   motion.   This  information  describes  how  the 
ground  moves  during  cycles  of  strong  shaking  in  an  earthquake  and  is  needed  by  engineers 
to  improve  seismic-resistant  designs  and  to  prescribe  changes  in  building  codes. 

Knowledge  about  earthquake  hazards  and  risks  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  has  improved  greatly 
in  the  past  ten  years.    Previously,  earthquake  hazards  were  thought  to  be  limited  to  the  Puget 
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Sound  region.   Scientists,  engineers,  and  planners  were  uncertain  as  to  whether  significant 
earthquake  hazards  existed  elsewhere  in  the  region.   Development  of  a  sound  information 
base  began  with  an  initial  emphasis  on  regional  geology  and  evidence  of  prior  earthquakes. 
As  our  research  program  developed,  the  geologic  record  indicated  that  the  Pacific  Northwest 
coast  has  experienced  great  earthquakes  of  magnitude  8  or  larger.   The  last  event  is 
estimated  to  have  occurred  only  300  years  ago,  before  the  European  population  moved  to  the 
area.   It  is  now  apparent  that  these  events  occur  about  every  400-600  years.   As  scientists 
began  to  reach  consensus  on  the  nature  of  great  earthquakes  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
implications  of  potential  ground  shaking  were  discussed  with  engineers,  State  officials, 
representatives  from  utilities  companies  and  highway  engineers  across  the  region.   As  a 
result,  the  structural  engineers  of  Washington  and  Oregon,  working  with  their  respective  State 
geological  surveys  and  legislatures,  upgraded  the  Uniform  Building  Code  seismic  zones  for  all 
of  western  Oregon  and  southwestern  Washington.   In  a  survey  just  being  published,  $130  M 
of  seismic  design  improvements  in  Oregon  and  Washington  have  been  heavily  predicated  on 
the  increased  awareness  of  the  nature  of  the  earthquake  hazard. 

California  and  the  Pacific  Northwest  represent  two  areas  for  which  different  approaches  were 
needed  to  provide  the  tools  and  types  of  information  for  society  to  use  to  lessen  potential 
losses  when  the  next  major  earthquake  sthkes.   The  USGS  views  as  its  primary  mission  the 
fostering  of  this  type  of  understanding  in  all  of  the  Nation's  major  earthquake  zones. 

Question:   What  are  the  3  interagency  cooperatives  in  place  now  in  the  area  of  hazard 
reduction  studies  (budget  book,  p.  119)? 

Answer:  The  Landslide  Hazards  Reduction  Program  currently  is  providing  services  to 
other  Federal  agencies  on  a  cost-sharing  and  collaborative  basis.   Technical  assistance  is 
being  provided  to  the  National  Park  Service  to  mitigate  slope  stability  problems  threatening 
Park  resources,  to  the  Department  of  Energy  to  develop  technologies  applicable  to  rock 
stability  issues  at  the  National  Nuclear  Waste  Repository  at  Yucca   Mountain,  and  to  the 
National  Weather  Service  to  provide  storm-related  debris  flow  warnings  for  northern  California. 

Question:   What  new  interagency  cooperative  agreements  do  you  expect  to  be  in  place  in 
fiscal  year  1996  (increase  from  3  to  5)? 

Answer:   We  intend  to  establish  new  cooperative  agreements  with  the  National  Park 
Service  for  specific  landslide  hazards  to  park  resources,  and  with  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  to  contribute  to  its  new  emphasis  on  mitigation  from  natural  hazards. 

Global  Change  and  Climate  History 

Question:   How  is  the  funding  for  global  change  and  climate  history  (budget  p.  135) 
different  from  your  global  change  funding  for  information  and  data  systems  in  your  National 
Mapping  Program? 

Answer:   The  Global  Change  and  Climate  History  Program  primarily  supports  ground 
based  and  laboratory  studies  that  concentrate  on  1 )  characterizing  and  understanding  past 
and  present  natural  variability  of  Earth's  climate;  2)  understanding  past  and  current  processes 
at  the  Earth's  surface  that  affect  or  are  affected  by  climate  change;  and  3)  determining  the 
effects  of  past  climate  variation  on  regions  that  are  considered  to  be  sensitive  to  change. 
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The  Global  Change  Data  Systems  program  supports  work  on  satellite  and  earth  science  data 
and  data  systems  that  focus  on  1)  preserving  and  distributing  the  U.  S.  Landsat  data  archive 
as  mandated  by  the  Land  Remote  Sensing  Policy  Act  of  1992;  2)  providing  information  about 
and  access  to  land  data;  and  3)  developing  techniques  for  using  remotely  sensed  image  and 
earth  science  data  for  monitoring,  analyzing,  and  predicting  rates  and  patterns  of  landscape 
change  due   to  natural  and  human  causes.   Customers  include  State  and  local  governments, 
private  sector,  academia,  other  Federal  agencies,  and  international  clients.   Judging  from 
inquiries,  since  1 992,  from  registered  users  of  the  USGS  Global  Land  Information  System 
(GLIS),  State  and  local  governments  and  the  private  sector  are  the  fastest  growing  customer 
group.   GLIS  is  an  online  information  system  which  gives  customers  Internet  search  and  order 
tools  for  earth  science  products  available  from  the  USGS. 

Question:   Why  is  the  USGS  involved  in  climate  history  work? 

Answer:   USGS  provides  the  only  Federal  research  on  past  climate  variability  and  its 
effects  focusing  on  the  terrestrial  record.   The  Earth's  climate  and  related  conditions  are 
dynamic,  not  static.   Climate  change  is  a  natural  process  that  occurs  regardless  of  human 
activities.   Information  and  understanding  of  natural  climate  variability  are  needed  to  assess 
potential  and  magnitude  of  human  activities  on  changing  climate.    In  addition,  the  USGS 
provides  long-term  support  and  the  range  of  specialists  that  are  needed  to  develop  continental 
and  global  scale  synthesis  of  past  conditions  in  digital  formats.   These  digital  data  sets  are 
needed  for  experiments  to  test  the  ability  of  numerical  climate  models  to  simulate  climate 
extremes  such  as  those  that  have  been  predicted  to  occur  in  the  next  century. 

Question:   Who  are  your  main  customers  and  what  do  they  do  with  these  data? 

Answer:   The  Global  Change  and  Climate  History  Program  has  two  customers.    1)   The 
congressional  mandated,  Interagency  U.S.  Global  Change  Research  Program  depends  on 
USGS  for  data  and  information  needed  to  develop  predictive  models  and  understand 
terrestrial  processes  in  the  earth's  climate  system  that  effect  humans  and  their  activities.   The 
national  program  and  other  global  change  researchers  require  USGS  data  and  information  for 
their  own  studies.   2)   The  Global  Change  and  Climate  History  program  provides  data  and 
Information  on  changes  linked  to  climate  such  as  variations  in  wind  erosion  and  vegetation  to 
DOI  and  other  Federal  agencies.   The  data  and  information  are  needed  by  these  agencies  to 
develop  and  evaluate  management  policy  for  Federal  lands  and  resources.   The  agencies  that 
constitute  the  U.S.  Global  Change  Research  Program  are: 

►  Department  of  Agriculture 

►  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 

►  Department  of  Defense 

►  Department  of  Energy 

•■  National  Institutes  of  Health 

►  Department  of  the  Interior 

►  Environmental  Protection  Agency 

►  National  Aeronautic  and  Space  Administration 

►  National  Science  Foundation 
»■  Smithsonian  Institution 

►  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
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Question:   What  is  the  total  funding  in  your  budget  for  global  change  work  in  fiscal  year 
1996  as  compared  with  fiscal  year  1995?   Please  provide  details  by  budget  subactivity  for  the 
record. 

Answer:   Listed  below  is  the  funding  for  global  change  work: 

(Dollars  in  thousands) 

FY  1995  FY  1996 

Global  Change  Data  Systems  7,371  7,371 

Global  Change  and  Climate  History  9,689  9,831 

Global  Change  Hydrology  5.770  5.812 

TOTAL  22,830  23,014 

Question:   What  are  your  outyear  estimates  for  work  in  this  area? 

Answer:   Ouiyear  estimates  are  still  being  developed  within  the  context  of  the  government 
wide  planning  process  of  the  US  Global  Change  Research  Program  and  DOI  budget  priorities. 

Science  in  the  Parl<s 

Question:   What  would  you  have  done  with  the  $2  million  you  requested  from  the 
Department  for  a  "Science  in  Parks"  program  if  the  Department  and  0MB  had  agreed  to  that 
increase  in  fiscal  year  1 996? 

Answer:   If  USGS  had  received  $2  million  for  the  "Science  in  the  Parks"  program,  we 
would  have  provided: 

►  GIS  geologic  map  data  needed  by  the  over  200  park  units  identified  by  the  Inventory  and 
Monitoring  Program  of  the  National  Park  Service  (NPS)  to  address  earth  science  needs. 
The  geologic  data  become  part  of  a  GIS  "layer"  of  earth  scie.ice  information  critical  to 
effective,  integrated  environmental  management. 

»     A  wide  range  of  outreach  type  products  requested  by  the  NPS  so  that  the  millions  of 
visitors  can  better  understand  the  geology  of  over  100  parks.  Using  NPS  priorities,  the 
USGS  could  produce  pamphlets,  posters,  guidebooks,  interactive  computer  information 
centers,  on-line  access  to  geologic  data  for  park  visitors  and  other  products  useful  to  the 
American  public. 

►  Geologic  expertise  in  solving  a  host  of  geologic  related  problems  identified  by  the  NPS 
Resource  Management  Program.  Parks  have  prioritized  geologic  information  needs 
ranging  from  hazard  analysis,  groundwater  studies,  and  mineral,  paleontologic  and  cave 
studies. 

However,  the  USGS  has  begun  a  new  cooperative  agreement  with  the  NPS  using  $  2  million 
of  funding  from  our  base  to  carry  out  the  activities  mentioned  above.  The  agreement  is 
focused  on  the  Science  in  the  Parks  initiative.  Under  a  formal  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
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and  based  on  present  funding,  our  effort  consists  of  an  assessment  of  geologic  needs,  a 
compilation  of  existing  geologic  information  In  parks,  and  a  few  pilot  cooperative  projects. 

Marine  and  Coastal  Geologic  Surveys 

Funding  for  marine  and  coastal  geologic  surveys  in  the  budget  request  increases  from 
$35,972,000  in  fiscal  year  1995  to  $39,689,000  in  fiscal  year  1996.   (budget  p.  142) 

Question:  How  much  of  the  increase  for  marine  and  coastal  geologic  surveys  is  for  new 
studies,  and  how  much  is  for  expansion  of  current  efforts?  Please  provide  project-by-project 
details  for  the  record. 

Answer:   The  FY  1996  program  change  requested  for  marine  and  coastal  geologic  studies 
is  $3,200,000.   This  increase  is  primarily  to  expand  current  efforts.   Of  the  $3,2000,000 
requested  increase,  $2,000,000  is  for  geologic  studies  in  national  marine  sanctuaries  and 
$1,200,000  for  regional  research  and  assessment.   Of  the  $2,000,000,  approximately 
$1 ,500,000  will  be  used  for  relocating  personnel  from  the  Pacific  Marine  Geology  Branch  to 
co»ocate  with  the  University  of  California  at  Santa  Cruz  in  order  to  expand  cooperative  marine 
geologic  investigations  in  central  California  in  and  around  the  Monterey  Bay  Sanctuary. 
Approximately  $500,000  will  be  used  to  expand  seabed  mapping  and  habitat  characterization 
studies  in  Stellwagen  Bank  and  Monterey  Bay  Sanctuaries.   Of  the  $1 ,200,000  for  regional 
research  and  assessment,  approximately  $900,000  will  be  used  to  intensify  wetland  and 
sedimentation  studies  in  South  Florida  and  San  Francisco  Bay.   Up  to  $300,000  will  be  used 
for  scientific  support  of  resource  management  in  Klamoth/Thnity  region,  Chesapeake  Bay,  or 
Great  Lakes. 

Question:   What  USGS  unit  do  you  propose  to  co-locate  with  the  University  of  California  at 
Santa  Cruz? 

Answer:   The  USGS  proposes  to  co-locate  the  Branch  of  Pacific  Marine  Geology  with  the 
University  of  California  at  Santa  Cruz  (UCSC). 

Question:  Why  is  this  co-location  a  good  idea? 

Answer:   The  USGS  has  been  notified  that  the  leased  facility  that  currently  houses 
personnel  of  the  Branch  of  Pacific  Marine  Geology  must  be  vacated  necessitating  a  relocation 
of  those  offices.   Co-locating  with  UCSC  at  the  time  the  current  facility  must  be  vacated  offers 
several  advantages  to  the  USGS  in  terms  of  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  the  marine 
and  coastal  geology  studies  conducted  there.   Co-location  will  provide  association  with  a 
nationally  recognized  geosciences  department  for  scientific  collaboration  with  faculty  and 
graduate  students,  as  well  as  availability  of  a  well-educated  technical  support  pool.   Location 
along  the  Monterey  Bay  will  provide  coordination  and  integration  with  the  growing  marine  and 
coastal  science  and  technology  community  in  that  area,  which  includes  other  Federal 
agencies  (NOAA,  Naval  Postgraduate  School),  two   universities,  three  university  research 
labs,  and  several  private  research  institutions.   Co-location  will  provide  expanded  capabilities 
and  reduced  cost  through  shared  and  cooperative  facilities.   Several  cooperative  activities 
have  been  initiated  with  UCSC  including  near  shore  studies,  visiting  lectures,  student 
appointments,  and  preparation  for  co-hosting  of  an  international  short  course  on  environmental 
marine  geology. 
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Question:   What  savings  do  you  hope  to  achieve  from  this  co-location  in  fiscal  year  1997 
and  In  each  succeeding  fiscal  year? 

Answer:   Co-location  of  the  Branch  of  Pacific  Marine  Geology  with  the  University  of 
California  at  Santa  Cruz  will  result  in  substantial  savings  through  decreased  operating  costs 
and  shared  resources  with  the  University.  The  USGS  intends  to  take  full  advantage  of  co- 
location  with  an  outstanding  scientific  and  technical  community  by  using  advanced  laboratories 
at  the  University,  sample  archival  space  at  Ft  Ord,  and  part-time  employment  of  experts  on  an 
"as-needed"  basis.     In  fiscal  year  1997,  these  savings  may  be  minimal  because  the  relocation 
will  occur  late  in  that  year.   Specifically,  the  annual  savings  are  estimated  to  be  $50,000 
through  shared  analytical  laboratory  equipment  and  $250,000  through  decreases  in  required 
building  space  (library,  laboratories,  and  offices).   Additional  savings  could  result  from 
decreases  in  required  staffing.   Actual  cost  savings  are  an  important  benefit  of  the  relocation, 
but  are  only  one  part  of  the  motivation  for  the  co-location;  of  greater  significance  is  the 
increased  effectiveness  of  the  scientific  investigations  that  will  be  achieved  through 
cooperation  and  integration  with  the  other  federal  agencies,  universities,  and  research 
institutions  in  the  Monterey  Bay  region. 

Question:   What  will  it  cost  to  co-locate  in  fiscal  year  1 996? 

Answer:   USGS  plans  to  distribute  the  cost  of  the  colocation  over  a  period  of  three  years, 
FY  1996-FY  1998,  utilizing  the  working  capital  fund  as  needed.    Estimated  costs  for  the  co- 
location  in  FY  1996  are  $1,500,000  to  2,000,000. 

Geologic  Studies  in  IVIarine  Sanctuaries 

Question:   What  in  particular  do  you  propose  to  do  to  accelerate  your  studies  at  the 
Monterey  Bay  (California)  and  Stellwagen  Bank  (New  England)  National  Marine  Sanctuaries? 
What  amount  of  the  requested  increase  is  for  each  of  these  studies? 

Answer:   A  major  focus  of  the  geologic  studies  in  Stellwagen  Bank  National  Marine 
Sanctuary  involves  seafloor  characterization  of  the  entire  sanctuary  and  high  resolution 
studies  of  sedimentary  environments,  seafloor  habitats,  and  habitat  disturbance.   We  propose 
to  accelerate  these  activities  by  conducting  annually,  rather  than  every  other  year,  seafloor 
mapping  cruises.    In  the  Monterey  Bay  National  Marine  Sanctuary,  there  is  a  similar  focus  on 
seafloor  characterization  and  sedimentary  budgets.   With  the  level  of  funding  in  FY  1995, 
seafloor  characterization  is  limited  to  a  compilation  of  previously  collected  data  and  collection 
of  new  information  in  a  few  small  near-shore  regions.   With  increased  funding,  we  propose  to 
accelerate  these  studies  by  acquiring  new  systematic  mapping  that  will  tie  together  current 
small  patches  of  information.   Part  of  this  acceleration  will  not  occur  until  the  co-location  of 
Pacific  Marine  Geology  Branch  to  Santa  Cruz  is  completed  and  funds  become  available.    In 
FY  1996,  up  to  $500,000  of  the  requested  increase  is  proposed  for  accelerating  studies  in  the 
Stellwagen  Bank  and  Monterey  Bay  Sanctuaries. 

Question:   What  funding  will  be  required  in  fiscal  year  1997  and  in  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year  to  complete  these  studies? 
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Answer:    It  is  currently  estimated  that  funding  will  be  required  in  FY  1997-FY  1999  at  the 
same  level  as  requested  in  FY  1996  to  complete  these  studies  and  to  begin  longer-term  plans 
discussed  below. 

Question:    How  long  would  it  take  to  complete  this  work  if  there  is  no  increase  in  funding? 

Answer:   Geologic  mapping  and  seafloor  characterization  in  Stellwagen  Bank  would  be 
completed  in  FY  1999  without  the  increase  in  funding  and  in  FY  1997  with  the  increase. 
NOAA's  Sanctuaries  and  Reserves  Division  is  developing  management  and  research  plans  for 
sanctuaries.   Completion  of  the  seafloor  characterization  mapping  in  Stellwagen  Bank  by  FY 
1997  will  significantly  benefit  these  developing  management  and  research  plans.    In  the 
Monterey  Bay  National  Marine  Sanctuary,  the  impact  of  increased  funding  would  be  more  to 
expand  small  piecemeal  studies  into  a  more  integrated  approach  rather  than  to  accelerate  the 
work.   An  integrated  approach,  both  geographically  and  across  disciplines,  is  more  efficient 
and  effective,  and  will  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the  sediment  budget  from  coastline  to 
ultimate  sink  as  well  as  the  interaction  of  sedimentary  processes  and  actuary  resources. 

Question:   How  many  studies  are  currently  underway  at  marine  sanctuaries  and  which 
sanctuaries  are  involved? 

Answer:   Studies  are  currently  being  completed  of  low  level  radioactive  waste  barrels  in 
the  Gulf  of  the  Farallones  National  Marine  Sanctuary,  in  cooperation  with  NOAA  and  EPA. 
Seafloor  and  habitat  characterization  studies  are  currently  undenway  in  Stellwagen  Bank  and 
Monterey  Bay  National  Marine  Sanctuaries.   Studies  of  groundwater  flow  are  currently 
underway  in  the  Florida  Keys  National  Marine  Sanctuary  in  conjunction  with  other  USGS 
Investigations  in  South  Florida. 

Question:   What  longer-term  plans  do  you  have  for  other  marine  sanctuary  studies? 

Answer:   Commercial  fisheries  and  tourism  are  sustainable  industries  that  sanctuaries  help 
to  foster.   The  sanctuaries  in  which  we  are  currently  conducting  investigations  have  been 
identified  by  NOAA  as  having  the  highest  priority  needs  for  scientific  information  to  be  used  in 
sanctuary  management.     For  longer-term  plans  for  research  in  other  marine  sanctuaries,  we 
will  continue  to  work  with  NOAA's  Sanctuary  and  Reserves  to  develop  priorities  for  geologic 
research  that  are  consistent  with  needs  identified  in  the  National  Marine  Sanctuary  Program 
Research  Plan  that  is  under  development.    Examples  of  potential  future  sanctuary  and 
biologic  habitat  studies  include:   (1)  the  newly  dedicated  Olympic  Coast  National  Marine 
Sanctuary  off  Washington  State  which  is  a  prime  candidate  for  study  because  of  the 
depressed  status  of  the  commercial  fishing  industry  in  the  Pacific  Northwest;  (2)  repeat 
surveys  at  Gray's  Reef  National  Marine  Sanctuary  off  Georgia  to  study  habitat  change  and 
geologic  processes  at  this  unique  hard  bottom  area  that  is  a  popular  recreational  fishing 
destination;  (3)  the  Humpback  and  Channel  Islands  National  Marine  Sanctuaries  which  are 
crucial  to  tourism  industries  in  Hawaii  and  Southern  California,  respectively;  and  (4)  resuming 
mapping  of  spawning  areas  on  the  Oculina  Bank  Habitat  Area  of  Particular  Concern,  a  tract 
along  the  shelf  edge  off  east  central  Florida  where  fishing  activities  have  been  recently 
suspended. 
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Mineral  Resource  Surveys 

Mineral  resource  surveys  are  targeted  for  a  reduction  of  $1.5  million  and  40  FTEs  in  fiscal 
year  1996.   (budget  p.  154,  170) 

Question:   How  much  of  tfie  reduction  in  mineral  resource  surveys  is  for  studies  of  ore- 
forming  processes  and  wfiy  are  these  studies  being  reduced  by  25%? 

Answer:   Ore-forming  process  studies  are  being  reduced  by  $0.9  million. 

Ore-forming  process  studies  are  an  essential  program  activity  necessary  for  the  long-term 
health  and  viability  of  the  program  and  are  needed  to  incorporate  state-of-the-art  knowledge 
into  existing  assessment  techniques,  maintain  up-to-date  information,  and  lessen  the  time  and 
human  resources  needed  to  provide  resource  information.    However,  a  reduction  of  effort  in 
this  area  is  required  to  accommodate  higher  priority  research.   We  must  meet  the  immediate 
needs  in  other  areas  of  the  program,  and  build  new  capability,  while  continuing  to  provide 
important  mineral  resource  and  related  environmental  information  to  Federal  land- 
management  and  regulatory  agencies. 

Question:   What  amount  of  funding  is  being  cut  from  commodity  studies?  Which  studies 
will  be  reduced  or  eliminated  and  why? 

Answer:   Commodity  studies  are  being  reduced  by  $0.2  Million. 

The  USGS  provides  a  commodity  specialist  contact  for  about  90  mineral-based  commodities. 
The  commodity  specialists  maintain  up-to-date  information  on  the  geologic  characteristics  and 
important  deposits  worldwide  of  particular  mineral  commodities,  respond  to  inquiries  from 
industry  and  the  public  regarding  these  commodities,  participate  as  technical  experts  in 
mineral  assessment  projects,  and  assist  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  in  the  preparation  of 
mineral  commodity  summaries  each  year.   Due  to  decreases  in  program  funding  and  the 
needs  of  other  program  priorities,  an  increasing  number  of  these  USGS  commodity  specialists 
are  not  directly  funded  for  commodity  work.   They  maintain  commodity  awareness  through  the 
normal  conduct  of  their  other  project  activities  and  respond  to  inquiries  as  they  arise  with  little 
or  no  direct  cost  to  the  program.    In  FY  1996,  about  one-fifth  of  the  commodity  specialists  will 
receive  funding  to  support  the  commodity  information  activity.   The  funded  specialists 
represent  commodities  with  the  greatest  degree  of  business  and  public  interest,  the  highest 
levels  of  inquiries  for  information,  and  of  greatest  strategic  importance  to  the  Nation.   The 
funded  commodity  specialists  fall  into  the  following  categories:    industrial  and  agricultural 
minerals  (for  example:  aggregate,  clays,  phosphate,  potash),  strategic  metals  (for  example: 
platinum  group  metals,  titanium,  manganese,  chromium);  and  precious  and  base  metals  (for 
example:  gold,  copper,  mercury). 

Question:  Why  are  industrial  mineral  assessments  being  reduced?  Don't  the  Federal  land 
management  agencies  reimburse  you  for  this  work? 

Answer:  Industrial  mineral  assessments  are  not  being  reduced.  The  rate  of  development 
of  improved  methods  to  conduct  these  assessments  is  being  reduced  to  accommodate  higher 
priority  assessment  responsibilities  of  the  Mineral  Resource  Surveys  Program. 
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The  Federal  land  management  agencies,  BLM  and  FS,  do  not  reimburse  us  for  this  work 
because  they  have  already  paid  for  it  by  rolling  part  of  their  base  funding  into  the  USGS 
budget.   This  arrangement  began  in  FY  1985  to  avoid  the  inefficiencies  of  annual  funding 
transfers  among  agencies  that  occurred  during  the  Wilderness  Program.      The  land 
management  agencies  convey  their  national  priorities  for  assessment  studies  to  the  USGS  on 
an  annual  basis,  as  outlined  in  interagency  Memoranda  of  Understanding,  and  the  USGS 
responds  by  conducting  as  many  studies  as  our  resources  permit.   The  land  management 
agencies  are  required,  by  law,  to  include  mineral  resource  assessments  in  land-use  planning. 
The  USGS  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines  are  the  Federal  agencies  mandated  to  conduct  these 
assessments. 

Question:   What  amount  do  you  spend  now  on  Federal  lands?    How  much  less  will  you 
spend  in  fiscal  year  1996? 

Answer:     In  fiscal  year  1995,  we  are  spending  $22.3  million  (50%  of  our  enacted   funds) 
on  mineral-resource  and  mineral-environmental  assessments.   About  70%  of  the  $22.3  million 
is  spent  on  Federal  lands  in  FY  1995.    In  fiscal  year  1996,  we  plan  to  spend  $21.9  million 
(50%  of  the  proposed  program  budget),  which  is  $0.4  million  less  in  fiscal  year  1995.   The 
percentage  spent  on  Federal  lands  will  be  about  70%  in  FY  1996. 

Question:   Why  couldn't  the  budget  be  reduced  even  further,  with  the  requirement  that  the 
land  management  agencies  reimburse  you  for  all  this  work? 

Answer:   As  stated  above,  the  Federal  land  management  agencies  transferred  part  of  their 
base  funding  to  the  USGS  to  streamline  administrative  and  management  functions  associated 
with  mineral  assessments  and  to  avoid  administrative  delays  in  operations.    It  is  the  position 
of  the  land-management  agencies  that  they  have  already  reimbursed  the  USGS  for  this  work. 
If  asked  for  reimbursable  funding,  it  is  the  opinion  of  these  agencies  that  they  would  be  paying 
twice  for  the  same  product.    If  assessments  were  intermittent  and  non-recurring,  it  would  be 
appropriate  for  other  agencies  to  pay  for  this  work  and  in  fact,  special  studies  have  been 
accomplished  on  a  reimbursed  basis.    In  addition,  the  USGS  is  reimbursed  by  other  land 
agencies  for  mineral  assessments  for  which  we  have  no  long  term  commitment.    For  the 
USGS  to  provide  continuous,  long-term  support  by  providing  consistent  assessment  products 
for  all  the  land  management  agencies,  it  is  more  efficient  and  less  costly  for  the  taxpayer  for 
Congress  to  fund  the  USGS  to  provide  this  service  'or  all  Federal  users. 

Question:   What  will  happen  to  the  40  FTEs  you  plan  to  reduce  in  the  area  of  mineral 
resource  surveys  in  fiscal  year  1996. 

Answer:   The  reduction  of  40  FTEs  in  the  Mineral  Resource  Surveys  program  will  be 
accomplished  through  attrition,  buyouts  and  retirements,  which  are  ongoing  in  FY  1995.    If  the 
total  reduction  in  FTEs  is  not  attained  by  the  actions  undertaken  in  FY  1995,  loss  of  the 
remaining  FTEs  will  be  achieved  by  transfers  to  other  programs  and,  if  necessary,  by  a 
reduction  in  force. 
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Water  Resources  Investigations 

Water  Resources  Investigations  includes  2  program  increases  and  a  program  elimination  in 
the  budget  request  for  a  total  budget  increase  of  $4,317,000.   (budget  p.  181  --  $186,152,000 
in  '95  and  $190,469,000  in  '96) 

Question:  Why  do  you  propose  increases  in  the  Federal  water  program  and  in  the 
Federal-State  Cooperative  Program  at  the  expense  of  the  Water  Resources  Research 
Institutes? 

Answer:   The  increase  in  the  Federal  Program  is  for  the  National  Water-Quality 
Assessment  (NAWQA)  Program  to  restore  this  high-priority,  high-visibility  program  to  full 
funding  levels.   This  program  is  of  high  priority  because  of  interests  in  the  results  at  both 
Federal  and  State  levels.   USGS  choose  to  fully  fund  NAWQA  given  the  limited  availability  of 
funds  and  the  lack  of  an  authorization  for  the  Institutes  beyond  FY  1995.   The  increase  in  the 
Federal-State  Cooperative  Program  represents  a  change  from  the  FY  1 995  funding  level  for 
changes  in  uncontrollable  and  related  costs,  such  as  pay  costs  and  rent,  rather  than  a 
programmatic  increase. 

Question:   What  are  your  top  two  priorities  of  all  the  individual  increases  proposed  in  the 
water  resources  investigations  budget  activity? 

Answer:   The  Water  Resources  Investigations  budget  contains  only  one  program  increase- 
-an  increase  of  $5.3  million  for  the  NAWQA  Program.   The  other  non-programmatic  increase, 
for  the  Federal-State  Cooperative  Program,  results  from  uncontrollables  and  related  cost 
changes  requested  to  cover  increases  in  fixed-cost  expenses  such  as  pay  costs  and  rent. 
Both  of  these  programs  are  vital  to  assessment  of  our  Nation's  waters.   This  involves 
collection  of  specific  data  related  to  water  quality,  floods,  droughts,  and  water  supply.   These 
data  are  entered  into  our  national  data  bases  and  supply  information  to  many  water  managers 
and  policymakers  nationwide. 

Question:   To  what  extent  are  these  increases  of  higher  priority  than  your  proposed 
increases  in  other  areas  of  the  budget? 

Answer:   For  more  than  100  years  USGS  has  been  the  Nation's  primary  water  resources 
assessment  agency.   Both  of  these  programs  are  essential  in  fulfilling  water  assessment 
responsibilities.   The  Federal-State  Cooperative  Program  is  a  strong  partnership  between 
water  resource  agencies  at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels.   It  enables  the  Federal 
government  to  share  the  cost  of  acquiring  unbiased,  consistent  hydrologic  data  needed  to 
address  water  resources  issues  throughout  the  country.   The  National  Water-Quality 
Assessment  Program  is  fulfilling  a  responsibility  to  Congress  to  evaluate  the  quality  of  our 
Nation's  waters  in  response  to  the  many  billions  of  dollars  in  Federal  and  State  funds  being 
spent  in  remediation  programs.   Because  both  these  programs  directly  address  the 
assessment  of  our  Nation's  most  vital  natural  resource,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  other 
programs  with  higher  priority. 
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Federal  Program 

$6.4  million  of  the  $6.5  million  program  increase  for  the  Federal  water  resources  program  is 
for  the  National  Water-Quality  Assessment  (NAWQA)  Program  (budget  p.  187,  221) 

Question;   What  NAWQA  studies  will  complete  data  collection  this  year? 

Answer:  The  set  of  twenty  study  units  that  began  assessment  activities  in  FY  1991  will 
complete  their  third  and  final  year  of  data  collection  activities  in  1995.   These  20  study  units 
are:   Connecticut,  Housatonic,  and  Thames  River  Basins;  Hudson  River  Basin;  Lower 
Susquehanna  River  Basin;  Potomac  River  Basin;  White  River  Basin;  Western  Lake  fwlichigan 
drainage;  Red  River  of  the  North;  Georgia-Florida  Coastal  Plain;  Albemarle-Pamlico  drainage; 
Apalachicola-Chattahoochee-Flint  River  Basin;  Ozark  Plateaus;  Trinity  River  Basin;  Central 
Nebraska  Basins;  Rio  Grande  Valley;  South  Platte  River  Basin;  Upper  Snake  River  Basin; 
Central  Columbia  Plateau,  Nevada  Basin  and  Range;  San  Joaquin-Tulare  Basins;  and 
Willamette  Basin. 

Question:   What  will  remain  to  be  done  on  those  first  20  studies  in  fiscal  year  1996,  and 
what  will  it  cost  as  compared  with  fiscal  year  1995  funding? 

Answer:    In  FY  1996,  the  teams  for  the  first  20  studies  will  be  interpreting  data,  preparing 
reports,  and  performing  low-level  monitoring  to  be  used  in  support  of  the  long-term  trend 
aspect  of  NAWQA.    In  FY  1995,  the  average  cost  of  each  of  these  20  studies  that  were  in  the 
intensive  data  collection  phase  was  $1.55  million.   In  FY  1996,  the  average  cost  of  these 
same  studies  is  expected  to  be  $  1  million  each. 

Question:   What  additional  studies  are  in  process,  and  how  much  will  each  of  them  cost  in 
fiscal  year  1996  as  compared  with  fiscal  year  1995? 

Answer:   Twenty  studies  began  planning  and  liaison  committee  activities  in  FY  1994.    In 
FY  1995,  fifteen  of  these  studies  continued  assessment  activities  that  included  the  analysis  of 
existing  water-quality  information  and  reconnaissance  sampling.   These  fifteen  studies  include: 
Long  Island  -  New  Jersey  coastal  drainages.  Lake  Erie  -  Lake  Saint  Clair  drainage,  Allegheny 
and  Monongahela  Basins,  Lower  Illinois  River  Basin,  South  Florida,  Upper  Tennessee  River 
basin,  Mississippi  Embayment,  Santee  Basin  and  coastal  drainage.  Upper  Mississippi  River 
Basin,  Eastern  Iowa  Basins,  Upper  Colorado  Basin,  South  Central  Texas,  Puget  Sound 
drainages.  Central  Arizona  Basins,  and  Sacramento  Basin.    In  FY  1995,  the  average  funding 
for  these  fifteen  studies  was  $900,000  each.   FY  1996  is  the  first  year  of  intensive  data 
collection  for  these  fifteen  studies  and  because  of  this,  the  proposed  average  funding  for  each 
study  will  be  about  $1.5  million. 

Question:  What  studies  do  you  plan  to  reinstate  in  fiscal  year  1996,  how  much  is  in  the 
budget  request  for  each  of  them,  and  why  do  they  need  to  be  reinstated? 

Answer:   The  five  studies  to  be  reinstated  in  FY  1996  are  Northern  New  England  Basins, 
Northern  Rockies  Intermontane  Basins,  Great  Salt  Lake  Basins,  Kanawha/New  River  Basin, 
and  Southern  High  Plains.   The  budget  request  for  each  study  is  about  $1  million.   These 
studies  need  to  be  reinstated  to  ensure  truly  national  coverage  in  the  NAWQA  program,  from 
both  a  geographic  and  topical  perspective  (i.e.,  mining.  Northern  Rockies;  industrial  organics 
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in  rivers,  Kanawha/New  River).   The  60  studies  that  comprise  the  NAWQA  Program  cover 
about  half  of  the  conterminous  United  States,  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  ground-water  and 
surface-water  use  and  population  served  by  public  water  supply.   Any  reduction  in  the  number 
of  study  units  undermines  the  program's  ability  to  characterize  a  large  representative  part  of 
the  Nation's  water  quality.   We  believe  that  the  concept  of  a  "national"  assessment  must  be 
based  on  studies  of  a  large  representative  part  of  the  resource.    If  we  cover  less  than  half  of 
the  U.S.,  then  the  credibility  of  national-level  findings  from  NAWQA  becomes  suspect. 

Question:    If  the  Committee  is  unable  to  provide  the  full  increase,  or  perhaps  any  increase, 
for  fiscal  year  1996,  how  would  you  restructure  your  plans  for  NAWQA?   Please  provide  a 
priority  listing  for  the  record,  starting  with  the  requested  funding  level  and  working  down  to  the 
fiscal  year  1995  level,  along  with  brief  statements  on  the  impacts  of  delaying  funding. 

Answer:   A  guiding  principle  of  the  NAWQA  Program  is  to  strive  for  quality  in  the 
assessment  activities  for  individual  studies.     We  propose  not  to  compromise  the  quality  of  an 
individual  study  but  rather  reduce  the  number  of  studies  that  are  underway  at  any  given  time 
to  accommodate  funding  constraints.    In  addition,  funding  for  other  components  of  the 
NAWQA  Program  such  as  methods  development  activities  and  national  synthesis  studies  will 
be  proportionately  reduced  to  meet  funding  limitations.   The  principal  aspect  of  a  strategy  to 
meet  a  budget  target  that  is  level  with  FY  1995  is  to  reduce  the  number  of  studies  underway. 
The  five  studies  proposed  to  be  reinstated  would  not  be  reinstated  in  FY  1996.    Estimated 
cost  of  these  studies  in  FY  1996  is  $1  million  each.   In  priority  order,  from  highest  priority  to 
lowest  priority,  the  studies  are  Great  Salt  Lake  Basins,  Northern  New  England  Basins, 
Northern  Rockies  Intermontane  Basins,  Kanawha-New  River  Basins,  and  Southern  High 
Plains.   The  additional  $1.4  million  needed  to  meet  the  FY  1995  funding  level  in  FY  1996 
would  be  derived  from  reductions  in  methods  development  activities  and  national  synthesis 
studies. 

Each  of  the  five  studies  proposed  for  reinstatement  in  FY  1996  has  unique  environmental  and 
cultural  settings,  and  is  affected  by  water-quality  issues  that  are  important  building  blocks  for  a 
comprehensive  national  assessment.   l\/lajor  water  quality  issues  in  these  studies  include: 

Great  Salt  Lake  Basins  -  Utah,  Idaho,  Wyoming 

►  Contamination  from  industrial  and  urban  land  uses  in  ground-water  recharge  areas  along 
the  Wasatch  Front 

►  Leachate  from  mine  and  uranium  tailings  and  waste  from  metals  refineries  in  urbanized 
areas  along  the  Wasatch  Front 

►  High  nutrient  concentrations  in  streams  related  to  grazing  and  feedlots 

Northern  New  England  Basins  ~  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Massachusetts 

►  Lack  of  information  on  occurrence  of  toxic  compounds  in  ground  water  and  surface  water 

►  Elevated  concentrations  of  naturally  occurring  trace  elements  and  radon  gas  in  ground 
water 

►  Effects  of  atmospheric  deposition  on  headwater  streams 
»     Chemical  loadings  to  coastal  waters 
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Northern  Rockies  Intermontane  Basins  --  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Washington 

►  Includes  Clark  Fork,  Coeur  d'Alene,  and  Spokane  River  basins 

►  Sedimentation  from  timber  harvesting  and  agriculture 

►  Toxic  metals  in  surface  and  ground  water  related  to  mining 

Kanawha-New  River  Basin  --  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina 

►  Organic  and  trace  element  contamination  of  streams  related  to  chemical  processing 
industries 

►  Contamination  related  to  coal  mining,  atmospheric  deposition,  timber  harvesting 

►  Fecal  contamination,  especially  in  the  New  River  Gorge 

Southem  High  Plains  --  Texas  and  New  Mexico 

►  Nutrient  contamination  of  ground  and  surface  water  (especially  playas)  related  to  dairies 
and  feedlots 

►  Contamination  (VOCs,  chloride,  and  metals)  related  petroleum  exploration  and  production 

►  Contamination  (pesticides  and  nutrients)  in  areas  of  intensive  agriculture  (especially 
cotton) 

If  assessment  activities  in  the  Southern  High  Plains  study  are  not  conducted,  an  important 
cotton  producing  area  of  the  country  will  not  be  included  in  our  national  analysis  on  pesticides 
and  nutrients.    If  the  Kanawha-New  River  study  is  delayed,  an  important  chemical 
manufacturing  area  will  not  be  included  as  part  of  the  national  assessment  of  organic 
compounds.   If  the  Northern  Rockies  study  is  delayed,  an  important  mining  area  will  not  be 
included.   Similarly,  if  the  Northern  New  England  study  is  delayed,  the  effects  of  loadings  to 
important  coastal  areas  will  not  be  assessed,  and  if  the  Great  Salt  Lake  study  is  not  studied, 
an  important  urban  area  in  the  arid  west  will  not  be  included  in  our  assessment  of 
urban-related  organic  compounds. 

Question:  If  you  are  funded  at  the  fiscal  year  1995  level  or  less  in  fiscal  year  1996,  to 
what  extent  would  you  propose  cutting  other  USGS  programs  to  preserve  part  of  all  of  the 
increase  requested  for  the  Federal  water  resources  program? 

Answer:   Within  the  water  resources  program,  we  would  preserve  $4,553,000  of  our 
Federal  Program  activities  by  eliminating  funding  for  the  State  Water  Resources  Research 
Institutes,  as  proposed  in  the  President's  Budget  for  FY  1996.   This  would  allow  a  partial 
increase  for  the  NAWQA  Program  without  requiring  additional  reductions  elsewhere  in  the 
water  programs. 

Federal-State  Cooperative  Program 

All  of  the  increase  for  the  Federal-State  Cooperative  Program  is  classified  in  the  budget  as 
"uncontrollable."   (budget  p.  231  ~  $62,130,000  in  '95  and  $64,478,000  in  '96  --  an  increase  of 
$2,348,000  which  is  primarily  in  Data  Collection  and  Analysis) 
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Question:  Why  are  your  fixed  costs  for  data  collection  and  analysis  in  the  Federal-State 
Cooperative  Program  increasing  by  nearly  4%  in  fiscal  year  1996?  Please  provide  a  list  of 
cost  increases  for  the  record. 

Answer:   In  recent  years,  the  fixed  costs  of  all  programs  have  increased  by  more  than 
4  percent.    For  example,  salaries  and  benefits  have  been  increasing  by  6  percent  per  year, 
and  cost  of  office  space  by  12  percent  per  year.   Most  of  the  fixed  cost  funds  were  applied  to 
the  Federal-State  Cooperative  Program  because  of  its  high  priority  and  because  work  in  this 
program  is  more  staff-intensive  than  that  in  other  programs. 

Federal-State  Cooperative  Program 
(Dollars  in  Thousands) 

Uncpntrpllable  and  Reiatgd  Co$t  Change?  Amount 

Cost  in  1996  of  the  January  1995  Pay  Raise  287 

Cost  in  1996  of  the  January  1996  Pay  Raise  1,204 

Rental  Payment  to  GSA  355 

Per  Capita  Charge  Required  by  Buyout  Legislation  167 

One  Additional  Paid  Day  in  Fiscal  Year  1996  335 

Total  2,348 

Question:   Why  are  these  cost  increases  mostly  in  the  Data  Collection  and  Analysis 
program? 

Answer:   Most  of  the  fixed  cost  funds  are  needed  in  the  Data  Collection  and  Analysis 
component  of  the  Federal-State  Cooperative  Program  because  it  is  highly  labor  intensive. 
The  other  component,  Water  Use,  involves  the  use  of  computerized  data  bases  to  a  much 
greater  degree,  and  lends  itself  more  easily  to  efficiencies  of  operation  with  less  staff. 

Question:   What  would  be  the  impact  of  not  funding  these  fixed  cost  increases  in  fiscal 
year  1996? 

Answer:   Failure  to  provide  the  needed  fixed-cost  increases  (and  the  equal  amount  of 
State  matching  funds)  would  result  in  reductions  in  operational  activities,  as  follows: 

►•     220  sites  for  the  collection  of  streamflow,  ground-water  levels,  and  water  quality 

information  would  be  abandoned 
►     10  interpretive  projects  providing  information  on  water  supply  and  contamination  issues 

would  not  be  started 

Water  Resources  Research  Institutes 

Question:   Your  original  budget  request  to  the  Department  for  the  Water  Resources 
Research  Institutes  was  for  $10,323,000  which  would  have  been  a  huge  increase  over  the 
fiscal  year  1995  level  of  $4,553,000.   On  what  did  you  base  that  original  estimate? 
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Answer:   The  USGS  budget  request  for  FY  1996  for  the  Institutes  was  for  $4,553,000,  as 
in  FY  1995.   This  was  based  on  a  desire  to  keep  the  program  level  funded. 

Question:  The  Department  supported  continuing  the  program  at  the  fiscal  year  1995  level 
but  0MB  did  not.  What  reason  did  OMB  give  you  for  recommending  the  termination  of  the 
program?   (budget  p.  242) 

Answer:   OMB  did  not  give  us  a  specific  reason  for  terminating  the  program. 

Question:   How  valuable  is  the  Water  Resources  Research  Institutes  Program? 

Answer:   The  State  Water  Resources  Research  Institute  program  is  a  vital,  active,  and 
innovative  part  of  the  Nation's  water  resources  infrastructure.   The  program  has  been  a  highly 
productive  research,  education,  and  information  transfer  program.   With  its  2:1  (non-Federal  : 
Federal)  matching  requirement,  it  is  a  key  mechanism  for  leveraging  Federal  funds  to  promote 
water  resources  research  and  education.    It  also  provides  a  mechanism  for  promoting  State, 
regional,  and  national  coordination  of  research  and  education,  and  through  its  54  Institutes, 
provides  a  network  to  facilitate  information  and  technology  transfer.   This  program  supports 
about  200  competitively  selected  research  projects  on  over  100  separate  college  and 
university  campuses,  and  over  600  students  each  year  receive  training  by  participation  in 
these  projects.    It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  program  must  be  eliminated,  but  fiscal  constraints 
make  it  difficult  to  continue  funding  for  these  activities  at  a  time  when  other  important 
programs  are  competing  for  limited  resources. 

Question:   What  is  the  cost-sharing  in  this  program?    Please  provide  Institute-by-lnstitute 
details  for  the  record. 

Answer:   Section  104  of  the  Water  Resources  Research  Act  of  1984,  as  amended, 
requires  that  the  Institutes,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam, 
commit  to  match  each  dollar  of  their  Federal  grant  with  at  least  two  dollars  from  non-Federal 
sources  as  a  condition  of  their  grant.   All  Institutes  satisfy  this  matching  requirement. 

Question:   To  what  extent  has  the  program  improved  over  the  past  few  years? 

Answer:   Several  actions,  undertaken  jointly  by  USGS  and  the  Institutes,  have  improved 
the  program  over  the  past  few  years.    For  example: 

►  The  Institutes  have  been  increasingly  active  in  addressing  problems  faced  by  Federal 
agencies.   A  coalition  of  seven  Institutes  has  been  assisting  the  Department  of  Energy  in 
its  remediation  efforts,  and  several  Institutes  have  been  assisting  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  on  a  variety  of  water  resources  problems.   USGS  has  assisted  the  Department 
of  Energy,  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  the  Institutes  Program  by  facilitating  the 
transfer  of  funds  to  support  this  work.   The  Institutes  have  also  facilitated  the  support  of 
university  faculty  and  students  addressing  problems  of  direct  interest  to  USGS  under  its 
National  Water-Quality  Assessment  and  Federal-State  Cooperative  Programs. 

►  The  program  has  become  more  accountable,  and  has  strengthened  its  information  transfer 
component,  by  assembling,  periodically  updating,  and  publishing  an  electronic  database  of 
all  publications  produced  by  the  program. 
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►  The  program  has  begun  to  produce  a  periodical,  entitled  "Water  Science  Reporter,"  which 
draws  upon  the  results  of  Institute-sponsored  research  to  provide  a  brief,  balanced 
discussion  of  some  of  the  Nation's  critical  water  problems  and  an  introduction  to  some 
possible  solutions.   The  first  two  issues  of  the  "Water  Science  Reporter"  were  dedicated  to 
ground-water  remediation  and  safe  drinking  water.   This  effort  is  supported  with  USGS 
administrative  funds. 

Question:    If  you  were  to  retain  the  program  in  fiscal  year  1 996,  what  would  you 
recommend  be  done  to  make  it  better? 

Answer:   Assuming  that  the  program  were  to  be  funded  at  its  FY  1995  level  ($4,320,000), 
the  following  actions  would  be  taken  in  FY  1996: 

►  As  a  result  of  a  review  by  an  independent  panel  that  recently  evaluated  the  program  of 
each  of  the  54  Institutes,  the  Director  of  USGS  made  specific  recommendations  for 
improving  the  program  of  several  Institutes.   If  the  program  is  retained,  we  would  work  with 
those  Institutes  to  implement  the  recommendations. 

►  To  the  extent  that  funds  permit,  USGS  would  encourage  the  Institutes  to  join  in  the  new 
internship  program  and  thereby  facilitate  both  the  training  of  college  students  and  the 
programs  of  the  Institutes  and  USGS. 

►•     If  the  program  were  reauthorized,  USGS  would  work  with  the  Congress  to  seek  explicit 
language  facilitating  the  Federal  agency  use  of  the  Institutes  in  support  of  the  water 
resources  research,  education,  and  information  and  technology  transfer  activities  of  the 
Department  and  other  Federal  agencies. 

If  the  program  were  retained  at  an  increased  level  of  funding,  we  would  recommend  that  any 
increase  be  made  competitively  available  to  the  Institutes,  rather  than  divided  equally  among 
them. 

Question:   What  have  the  authorizing  committees  told  you  with  respect  to  reauthorizing  the 
Water  Resources  Research  Institutes  for  fiscal  year  1996  and  beyond?   (The  authorization 
expires  this  year.) 

Answer:   We  have  not  discussed  reauthorization  of  the  Water  Resources  Research 
Institutes  with  the  authorizing  committees. 

Question:   What  work  do  these  Institutes  do,  aside  from  the  grant  funding,  to  support 
USGS  efforts? 

Answer:  The  Institutes  have  provided  support  to  USGS  efforts  in  a  number  of  ways, 
including  the  following: 

►  Institute  Directors  serve  on  the  liaison  committees  that  have  been  established  for  each  of 
the  National  Water-Quality  Assessment  Program  projects. 

►  The  Institutes  have  facilitated  USGS  support  of  university  faculty  and  students  working  on 
the  USGS  National  Water-Quality  Assessment,  National  Research,  and  Federal-State 
Cooperative  Programs. 
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►     Institute  Directors  have  been  involved  In  the  design  and  implementation  of  the  new 
internship  program  to  be  operated  jointly  by  the  Institutes  and  USGS. 

Question:  If  no  funding  is  provided  for  grants  to  these  Institutes,  to  what  extent  will  the 
USGS  continue  to  work  with  the  54  Water  Resources  Research  Institutes?  Please  provide 
some  examples  for  the  record. 

Answer:    Despite  the  loss  of  line  Item  funding,  USGS  will  continue  to  provide  support  to 
university  research  In  two  ways.   The  first  Is  through  funding  provided  to  university  professors 
through  the  Institutes  In  support  of  existing  USGS  line  Item  programs  such  as  the  Federal- 
State  Cooperative  Program  and  the  National  Water-Quality  Assessment  Program,  and  in 
support  of  reimbursable  programs  such  as  those  with  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Department  of  Energy.   The  second  Is  through  a  new  student  internship  program,  which 
provides  funding  from  USGS  projects  to  Institutes  for  support  of  university  students  working 
alongside  USGS  scientists  and  technicians.   Although  these  arrangements  will  not 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  line  item  funding,  they  provide  limited  supplements  to  other 
sources  of  Institute  funding  and  facilitate  continued  coordination  with  USGS  programs. 

General  Administration 

Question:   Please  explain  the  $1  million  Increase  requested  for  the  Washington 
Administrative  Service  Center  in  FY  1996.  (budget  p.  253,271) 

Answer:    The  $1,000,000  Increase  In  FY  1996  will  cover  salaries  and  expenses  for  12 
additional  FTEs  and  supporting  services  necessary  to  provide  the  continued  maintenance  and 
support  of  IDEAS  for  operational  bureaus  on  the  system.   It  will  also  provide  an  adequate 
level  of  resources  to  respond  to  new  requirements  fostered  by  the  National  Performance 
Review  (NPR),  Administration  Initiatives,  and  EDI/electronIc  commerce,  which  go  beyond  the 
original  IDEAS  target  objectives  and  which  were  not  included  In  the  original  IDEAS  budget 
requests.   The  pace  of  change  in  the  areas  of  automation  and  Integration  of  administrative 
systems  has  Increased  and  the  DOI's  response  to  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  NPR  has 
increased  accordingly.   New  Initiatives  like  electronic  commerce  and  acceleration  of  ongoing 
activities,  such  as  the  Integration  of  IDEAS  with  the  Federal  Financial  System  (FFS)  and  the 
Fixed  Assets  subsystem  are  essential  in  order  to  streamline  operations  in  other  major 
administrative  functions  and  to  fulfill  stipulated  reductions  in  administrative  positions 
throughout  the  Department. 

Current  WASC  staffing  is  not  sufficient  to  provide  post-Implementation  support  for  all  DO! 
bureaus,  as  well  as  the  larger  number  of  locations  targeted  for  electronic  commerce.   If  the 
proposed  Increase  Is  not  appropriated,  the  Department  will  be  unable  to  maintain  the  original 
IDEAS  Implementation  schedule  while  also  meeting  the  timetable  specified  In  the  President's 
EDI/electronic  commerce  directive.   At  the  end  of  FY  1995,  the  WASC  will  be  supporting  at 
least  1 1  production  sites.    In  FY  1996,  the  WASC  Is  scheduled  to  complete  IDEAS 
implementation  for  14  Bureau  of  Reclamation  procurement  offices.   The  system 
implementation  process  Is  also  scheduled  to  begin  in  4  additional  bureaus.    If  the  IDEAS 
implementation  schedule  Is  lengthened,  the  DOI  will  not  be  able  to  achieve  quick  savings  from 
the  improved  procurement  process  and  EDI  processing.   Also,  departmental  compliance  with 
governmentwide  goals  of  streamlining  administrative  systems  and  responding  to  new 
initiatives,  such  as  electronic  commerce,  would  be  delayed. 
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Question:   Why  do  you  need  12  additional  FTEs? 

Answer:   The  12  additional  FTE  will  provide  continued  maintenance  and  technical 
assistance  for  the  bureaus  which  are  operational  on  IDEAS  while  also  fulfilling  the  accelerated 
schedule  for  implementation  of  electronic  commerce  throughout  the  Department.   The  FTE  will 
include  technical  ADP  specialists  and  systems  and  procurement  analysts  who  will  work  closely 
with  the  Department  and  bureaus  to  provide  analytical  and  technical  support  including 
required  planning,  coordination,  training  and  production  support  to  implementing  bureau  sites. 
Current  WASC  staffing  is  not  sufficient  to  provide  post-implementation  IDEAS  support  for 
Interior  bureaus  as  well  as  the  larger  number  of  locations  targeted  for  electronic  commerce. 

Question:   Have  these  FTE  slots  been  transferred  from  other  bureaus?   If  so,  where  did 
they  come  from? 

Answer:   The  FTE  slots  are  an  increase  to  the  Washington  Administrative  Service  Center's 
authorized  FTE  level  assigned  by  the  Department.   They  were  not  transferred  to  the  WASC 
directly  from  other  bureaus. 
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Questions  Submitted  for  the  Record  by  Congressman  Tom  Bevill 

Question:    Please  explain  why  the  FY  1996  budget  recommends  the  elimination  of  the 
Water  Resources  Research  Institutes  Program.   How  will  the  need  for  water  resources 
research,  education,  and  information  transfer  be  met  in  the  future? 

Answer:   These  needs  will  be  met  through  the  combined  efforts  of  USGS,  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  and  others  who  all  operate  programs  of  water 
resources  research,  education,  and  information  transfer.   Many  of  these  programs  have  grown 
substantially  in  recent  years.    f\/lore  specifically,  USGS  will  continue  to  provide  support  to 
university  research  in  two  ways.   The  first  is  through  funding  provided  to  university  professors 
through  the  Institutes  in  support  of  existing  USGS  line  item  programs  such  as  the  Federal- 
State  Cooperative  Program  and  the  National  Water-Quality  Assessment  Program,  and  in 
support  of  reimbursable  programs  such  as  those  with  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Department  of  Energy.   The  second  is  through  a  student  internship  program,  which  provides 
funding  from  USGS  projects  to  Institutes  for  support  of  university  students  working  alongside 
USGS  scientists  and  technicians.   Although  these  arrangements  will  not  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  line  item  funding,  they  provide  limited  supplements  to  other  sources  of  Institute  funding 
and  facilitate  continual  coordination  with  USGS  programs. 

Question:   The  Water  Resources  Research  Institutes  Program  is  required  to  match 
Federal  appropriations  at  a  rate  of  two-to-one.    In  fact,  the  State  Institutes  match  Federal 
appropriations  over  ten-to-one.    How  do  other  Interior  Department  research  programs 
compare  with  this  record? 

Answer:   We  know  of  no  other  research  grant  program  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
that  requires  a  non-Federal  match. 

Question:   The  FY  1995  Interior  Appropriations  conference  requested  a  report  with  the  FY 
1996  budget  addressing  several  water  institute  issues.   Please  summarize  that  report. 

Answer:   Because  the  President's  FY  1996  budget  requests  no  funding  for  this  program, 
we  did  not  submit  with  the  budget  the  requested  report  describing  proposed  options  to 
integrate  the  Institutes  into  the  water  resources  programs  of  the  Department  and  other  Federal 
agencies,  and  to  Introduce  competition  into  the  distribution  of  Federal  funds  among  the 
Institutes. 
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Questions  Submitted  for  the  Record  by  Congressman  Sidney  R.  Yates 

You  list  over  8  pages  of  authorizations  in  your  budget  justification. 

Question:   Are  tiiere  any  activities  in  your  request  for  which  there  is  no  authorization?   If 
so,  could  you  please  tell  us  what  it  would  be? 

Answer:   There  are  no  activities  in  our  FY  1996  budget  request  for  which  there  is  no 
authorization.   All  of  our  activities  are  authorized  through  41  U.S.C.  31  et.  seq.,  The  Organic 
Act  of  March  3,  1879,  and  restated  in  Annual  Appropriation  Acts. 

Question:   What,  if  any,  of  these  authorizations  are  overlapping  or  perhaps  in  conflict  with 
each  other? 

Answer:   Some  recent  authorizations  overlap  one  or  more  earlier  pieces  of  legislation,  but 
none  are  in  conflict  with  one  another.   Since  being  founded  through  the  Organic  Act  of  March 
3,  1879  (43  U.S.C.  31  et.  seq.),  the  USGS  has  received  additional  authorizations  from 
Congress  that  build  upon  and  clarify  our  functions  and  mandates.   Through  these  many 
pieces  of  legislation  the  USGS  has  received  guidance  from  Congress,  which  has  emphasized 
different  roles  and  responsibilities  for  the  USGS  in  response  to  evolving  national  issues  and 
public  needs.   The  various  authorizations,  therefore,  tend  to  complement  one  another  rather 
than  overlap  or  conflict. 

A  good  example  of  an  authorization  that  overlaps  previous  authorization  would  be  the  National 
Geologic  Mapping  Act  of  1992  (P.L.  102-285).   The  USGS  has  been  conducting  geologic 
mapping  since  its  founding  in  1879.    In  establishing  the  USGS,  Congress  discontinued  the 
individual  and  ephemeral  western  surveys  of  Hayden,  Powell,  King,  and  Wheeler  (which  were 
mapping  the  geology  of  specific  sections  of  the  West)  in  favor  of  a  single  Federal  agency 
established  to  carry  out  similar  and  expanded  functions.   The  Organic  Act  of  1879  directs  the 
USGS,  among  other  things,  to  examine  the  geological  structure  within  the  national  domain. 
Geologic  mapping  has  been  an  integral  part  of  fulfilling  that  charge  for  more  than  115  years. 
The  National  Geologic  Mapping  Act  of  1992  gives  further  support  for  the  geologic  mapping 
activities  of  the  USGS.    It  establishes  a  coordination  mechanism  for  working  with  Federal 
agencies  and  supporting  State  geological  surveys  as  partners  in  geologic  mapping.    It  also 
calls  for  an  Advisory  Committee  to  provide  guidance  on  the  planning  and  implementation  of 
geologic  mapping.    In  summary,  the  National  Geologic  Mapping  Act  builds  upon  earlier 
authorizations  and  activities  of  the  USGS  to  strengthen  Congressional  support  and  to  refine 
planning  and  implementation  procedures  for  geologic  mapping. 

National  {Mapping,  Geography  and  Surveys 

Question:   What  characteristics  of  your  mapping  activities  could  not  be  carried  out  by  the 
private  sector? 

Answer:   We  believe  that  the  management  of  map  and  data  collection  and  integration 
resources,  including  the  prioritization  of  production  activities,  based  on  close  coordination  of 
Federal  and  State  requirements,  are  inherently  governmental  functions. 
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Question:   Are  there  some  elements  of  your  mapping  activities  that  could  be  carried  out  by 
private  entities? 

Answer:   Yes.   The  USGS  National  Mapping  Program  has  established  a  goal  of 
contracting  one-half  of  map  and  data  production  and  have  taken  actions  to  reach  this 
objective.   This  mix  of  contract  and  in-house  production  ensures  that  (1)  USGS  maintains  the 
knowledge  required  to  effectively  manage  technically  complex  contracts  and  (2)  it  has  a  core 
production  capacity  to  respond  quickly  to  national  emergencies. 

In  addition,  the  USGS  National  Mapping  Program  is  contracting  for  the  processing  of  satellite 
and  other  remotely  sensed  Imagery,  for  most  software  development,  and  for  part  of  its 
research  activities. 

We  also  believe  that  the  printing  and  distribution  of  maps  and  earth  science  information  can 
be  conducted  by  the  private  sector  and  we  are  investigating  options  for  contracting  those 
activities. 

Question:   Why  is  It  necessary  for  the  Survey  to  continue  a  $22  million  program  In 
mapping  research  and  technology? 

Answer:   There  is  an  explosion  in  computer  hardware,  software,  and  communications 
capabilities.    Research  is  necessary  to  ensure  that  efficiencies  inherent  in  the  most  advanced 
capabilities  are  incorporated  as  quickly  as  possible  into  the  National  Mapping  Program. 
Research  Investments  now  will  pay  for  themselves  many  times  over  in  the  future. 

Question:   Would  any  other  entity  carry  out  the  mapping  research  and  technology  function 
IP  Riirveu  were  not  doino  it? 


If  the  Survey  were  not  doing  it? 


Answer:   The  majority  of  the  USGS  National  Mapping  Program  research  is  very  specific  to 
design  and  develop  advanced  mapping  methodologies  and  techniques  needed  for  efficiently 
preparing  and  updating  National  Mapping  Program  products.    Its  Image  processing  and 
Geographic  Information  System  analysis  research  is  focused  on  the  merger  of  digital  map 
data,  digital  images,  and  other  earth  science  data  to  solve  complex  earth  science  and  natural 
resource  management  problems  confronting  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies.   We  know  of 
no  other  entities  that  would  take  over  this  very  program-specific  research. 

Question:   To  what  extent  do  private  enterprises  benefit  from  the  research  and  technology 
development  in  mapping  carried  out  by  the  Survey? 

Answer:   The  USGS  has  established  an  aggressive  cooperative  research  and 
development  agreement  (CRADA)  program  under  the  auspices  of  the  Technology  Transfer 
Act.   The  CRADA  program  encourages  partnerships  and  technology  transfer  with 
professionals  from  industry  and  government  over  a  wide  range  of  activities. 

Question:    Is  there  any  monetary  return  to  the  government  from  your  research  and 
technology  development? 

Answer:   The  USGS  National  Mapping  Program  is  beginning  to  realize  substantial  direct 
and  indirect  benefits  from  its  CRADA  partnerships  with  the  private  sector.   For  example, 
USGS  is  receiving  direct  payments  from  Sprint  Corporation  on  our  CRADA  to  explore  the  use 
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of  advanced,  high-speed  wide-area  networks  for  the  delivery  of  large  image  data  sets.   The 
USGS  is  realizing  indirect  benefits  in  the  sharing  of  resources  for  its  CRADA  with  the 
Environmental  Systems  Research  Institute.   Without  this  CRADA,  USGS  would  have  had  to 
expend  substantial  resources  on  a  contract  to  enhance  our  mapping  production  software. 

Other  Governmental  Mapping 

Question:   What  other  Federal  agencies  are  involved  in  map  making? 

Answer:   More  than  80  agencies  are  using  some  sort  of  mapping  to  support  the  conduct  of 
their  mission  responsibilities.   Those  that  are  national  in  scope  or  contribute  to  the  National 
Mapping  Program  include: 

►  U.S.  Geological  Survey  -  National  Mapping  Program 

►  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  -  Tennessee  portion  of  the  National  Mapping  Program 

►  Bureau  of  Land  Management  -  Public  Land  Survey  System 

►  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 

-  National  Geodetic  Control  Surveys 
~  Nautical  Charting 

-  Aeronautical  Charting 

►  U.S.  Forest  Service  -  Map  and  data  production  on  Forest  lands 

►  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Cadastral  Surveys 

Question:   How  extensive  are  their  efforts? 

Answer:   The  combined  appropriations  for  these  mapping  activities  total  in  excess  of 
$300  million.  The  USGS  National  Mapping  Program  receives  over  half  of  these  funds. 

Question:  Would  there  be  any  advantage  to  the  Survey  taking  over  mapping  functions  of 
other  Interior  bureaus? 

Answer:   Efficiencies  could  be  gained  by  consolidating  mapping  functions.    In  particular, 
savings  could  be  realized  from  the  reduction  of  supervisory  and  administrative  personnel  and 
staff  overhead,  more  effective  use  of  advanced  mapping  systems,  shared  research  resources, 
and  consolidation  of  space  requirements. 

Printing  of  Maps 

Question:   What  maps  do  you  print  in  house  at  the  Survey? 

Answer:   The  USGS  prints  topographic,  image,  and  thematic  maps.    It  also  prints  maps  for 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Bureau  of  Mines,  Minerals  Management  Service,  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  National  Biological  Service,  U.S.  Forest  Service,  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration,  and  Defense  Mapping  Agency. 

Question:   Why  do  you  think  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  continue  this  function? 

Answer:   This  function  is  important  for  maintaining  a  state  of  readiness  for  rapid  response 
to  national  emergencies  and  national  security.   In  national  emergencies  caused  by 
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earthquakes,  forest  fires,  hurricanes  or  other  disasters,  USGS  printed  products  are  given  to 
State  and  Federal  emergency  preparedness  agencies  for  planning  and  executing  a  suitable 
response  to  the  disaster.   Frequently,  these  situations  require  the  printing  of  thousands  of 
maps  in  a  rapid  response  mode  of  operation.   Delays  in  getting  maps  into  the  hands  of 
emergency  planners  could  potentially  result  in  greater  harm  to  human  life  and  property. 

For  national  security  purposes,  the  USGS  Printing  Facility  serves  as  a  backup  to  the  Defense 
Mapping  Agency.   During  Desert  Storm,  USGS  supported  this  operation  by  printing 
topographic,  navigational,  and  image  maps. 

Mapping  Coordination  with  Canada  and  Mexico 

I  understand  that  the  Survey  has  a  good  relationship  with  Mexico  on  mapping  issues  but  there 
are  some  problems  with  Canada. 

Question:   What  is  the  nature  of  the  problem  with  Canada?   What  problems  does  this 
cause?   What  could  be  done  to  alleviate  the  problem? 

Answer:   The  USGS  has  an  excellent  ongoing  relationship  with  Natural  Resources  Canada 
(NRCanada),  the  Canadian  Federal  mapping  authority,  and  does  not  consider  any  of  its 
activities  as  problematic.   There  are  annual  meetings  of  the  Canada-United  States  Mapping 
and  Charting  Subcommittee  which  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects  and  facilitate  effective  and 
ongoing  communications.   Examples  of  current  projects  between  NRCanada  and  USGS 
include  (1)  a  border  mapping  pilot  project  designed  to  establish  general  coordination  for 
existing  topographic  mapping  programs;  and  (2)  the  establishment  of  cooperation  for 
processing  and  accessing  global  change  data  between  USGS  and  NRCanada.   A  Canadian 
copyright  statement  is  placed  on  all  USGS  topographic  maps  covering  the  U.S./Canada 
border,  resolving  a  concern  about  protected  Canadian  data  included  on  USGS  maps.   All 
activities  between  USGS  and  NRCanada  have  underlying  goals  of  continuing  open 
cooperation  and  exchange  of  information  in  support  of  an  effective  and  positive  transboundary 
mapping  relationship. 

Geologic  Hazards 

Question:   Where  are  you  now  concentrating  your  attention  on  earthquakes?   Are  there 
areas  of  potential  hazard  that  are  not  being  covered  adequately?    If  so,  could  you  tell  us  what 
they  are? 

Answer:   The  earthquake  program  is  conducted  as  a  national  effort  with  areas  of  strong 
regional  focus.   We  are  in  the  process  of  building  a  National  Seismic  System  that  will  allow  us 
to  detect  and  locate,  in  real  time,  earthquakes  greater  than  magnitude  2.8  (this  is  about  the 
lowest  magnitude  limit  of  felt  events)  anywhere  in  the  lower  48  States  and  Hawaii,  and 
earthquakes  greater  than  about  magnitude  3.5  in  Alaska.   The  next  generation  of  seismic 
hazard  and  risk  maps  for  the  entire  nation  is  being  prepared;  these  maps  will  be  used  by  the 
Building  Seismic  Safety  Council  in  developing  the  1977  NEHRP  Seismic  Provisions  to  guide 
building  designs. 

The  USGS  focuses  its  earthquake  program  in  four  geographic  regions  known  to  have  high 
earthquake  hazards;  1)  southern  California,  2)  northern  California,  3)  Pacific  Northwest  and 
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Alaska,  and  4)  the  Central  U.S.  centered  on  the  New  Madrid  Seismic  Zone.   In  each  region, 
we  have  tailored  our  program  to  meet  the  current  regional  needs,  assigned  a  Regional 
Coordinator  to  lead  our  program  development  (regional  coordinators  live  in  their  regions),  and 
formed  strong  cooperative  relationships  with  local  universities. 

Several  other  regions  of  the  country  have  been  identified  as  vulnerable  to  earthquake 
hazards,  but  are  not  being  covered  adequately.   The  Intermountain  West,  including  the  states 
of  Nevada,  Idaho,  Montana,  Utah,  and  Arizona  has  a  rapidly  growing  population  in  an  area  for 
which  the  exact  nature  of  the  seismic  hazard  is  uncertain. 

A  second  area  vulnerable  to  earthquake  hazards  is  the  Northeast  (New  York  plus  the  six  New 
England  states).   The  area  has  had  some  of  the  larger  known  earthquakes  in  the  historical 
record,  but  the  causes  of  these  events  is  unknown. 

The  Southeastern  states  (South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  northern  Alabama,  eastern 
Tennessee,  eastern  Kentucky)  are  known  to  have  had  damaging  earthquakes  in  the  past  but, 
like  the  Northeastern  states,  the  causes  for  the  events  remain  unknown. 

Finally,  Hawaii's  Big  Island  is  seismically  very  active  and  there  have  been  limited  studies  to 
understand  the  earthquake  history  and  to  estimate  ground  motions  in  areas  of  risk. 

Japanese  Earthquake 

Question:   What  are  the  reasons  that  the  Kobe,  Japan  earthquake  caused  so  much  loss  of 
life  and  structural  damage?   Are  there  any  areas  in  this  country  where  similar  conditions 
exist?   Were  you  asked  to  provide  any  assistance  to  Japan? 

Answer:   The  reason  for  the  heavy  loss  of  life  and  structural  damage  in  Kobe  is  twofold. 
Most  of  the  loss  of  life  occurred  in  residential  structures  that  were  built  without  any  seismic 
resistance.   The  heavy  damage  to  taller  engineered  structures  was  concentrated  in  buildings 
built  to  pre-1971  building  codes. 

Any  urban  area  in  the  United  States  probably  would  respond  similarly  if  it  were  subjected  to  a 
40-km-long  earthquake  source  zone  that  passed  directly  through  the  urban  area.    In 
California,  residences  would  perform  slightly  better  because  they  are  predominantly 
woodframe  and  bolted  to  their  foundations.   But  in  other  areas  where  homes  are  not  bolted 
down  or  are  built  of  unreinforced  masonry  (brick)  or  without  lateral  bracing,  one  might  even 
encounter  similar  life  losses.    In  California,  tall  buildings  built  to  older  codes  would  probably 
suffer  similar  damage  levels.    In  other  parts  of  the  country,  where  seismic  resistance  of  these 
buildings  is  low,  damage  levels  could  be  even  worse. 

Yes,  the  USGS  was  asked  to  provide  assistance  to  Japan.  During  the  visit  of  USGS 
scientists  in  Japan  after  the  Kobe  earthquake,  discussions  were  held  with  Japanese 
colleagues  regarding  remedial  methods.  In  particular,  methods  were  emphasize,  for 
stabilizing  soils  potentially  subject  to  liquefaction. 
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Water  Programs 

Question:   You  have  an  ambitious  program  to  provide  consistent  information  on  the  status 
and  trends  of  the  Nation's  water  quality,  the  National  Water-Quality  Assessment  Program, 
(p.  212)   Is  your  present  request  adequate  to  keep  the  program  on  schedule  and  moving 
forward? 

Answer:   Yes,  this  funding  level  will  allow  us  to  reinstate  the  five  studies  that  were 
discontinued  in  FY  1995.   These  studies  will  be  reduced  in  scope  relative  to  the  other  15 
studies  that  also  began  in  FY  1994. 

Question:   Based  on  the  work  completed  to  date,  what  do  you  consider  to  be  the  most 
significant  findings? 

Answer:   The  NAWQA  Program  has  numerous  examples  of  significant   findings  at  both  the 
national  and  the  study  scale.   Some  of  these  findings  with  national  significance  include: 

►  An  analysis  of  the  relative  magnitudes  of  point  and  nonpoint  sources  of  nitrogen   to 
streams  was  performed  for  105  locations  throughout  the  United  States.   Agricultural 
nonpoint  sources  dominate  over  most  of  the  country.   However,  point  sources  are  still 
important  near  many  cities  and  towns.   After  presenting  these  finding  to  Congressional 
staff  in  a  briefing  sponsored  by  the  Energy  and  Environmental  Studies  Institute,  USGS  has 
been  called  upon  to  provide  detailed  information  on  magnitudes,  areas  of  greatest 
concern,  etc.,  to  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
and  others  interested  in  the  Clean  Water  Act  and  Farm  Bill. 

►  A  multi-state  sampling  of  Midwest  streams  shows  where  nitrate  and  pesticide 
concentrations  can  be  expected  to  be  high  or  low.   Concentrations  were  related  to 
intensity  of  agriculture,  amount  of  streamflow,  and  population  densities.   A  model  correctly 
characterizes  stream  conditions  at  80  percent  of  the  monitored  locations,  allowing 
extension  to  unmonitored  locations  with  confidence.   This  information  allows  State  and 
local  water  managers  to  target  their  monitoring  efforts  more  effectively  by  identifying  critical 
watersheds  and  seasons  for  sampling. 

►  Regional  patterns  of  nutrient  concentrations  in  ground  water  were  identified  for  study  areas 
located  throughout  the  U.S.   Elevated  concentrations  are  consistently  found  in  aerobic, 
well-drained  soils  over  aquifers  such  as  sands  or  limestone  that  allow  quick  passage  to  the 
subsurface.    Irrigation  and  application  of  fertilizers  also  increase  the  likelihood  of  high 
nutrient  concentrations.  The  southeastern  U.S.  shows  consistently  lower  ground  water 
concentrations  of  nutrients  than  other  regions,  even  in  areas  of  high  fertilizer  use.  This 
information  is  being  used  by  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  to  identify  areas  of 
special  interest  for  water  quality  as  part  of  the  Farm  Bill  reauthorization. 

►  Trends  in  lead,  DDT  and  its  metabolites,  and  PCBs  since  1910  have  been  found  in  river 
systems  in  the  Midwest  and  southeastern  United  States  using  sediment  cores  from 
reservoirs.   Five-fold  increases  in  lead  occurred  in  urban  sediments  between  the  1940's 
and  1970's,  and  have  sharply  declined  since  then.   No  such  pattern  is  evident  in 
agricultural  reservoirs.   This  provides  solid  evidence  of  the  effects  of  decreased  lead  in 
gasoline  on  the  aquatic  environment.   Decreasing  trends  in  ammonia  concentrations  were 
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found  in  urban  streams  of  many  study  units,  documenting  that  improved  wastewater 
treatment  has  improved  urban  stream  water  quality  over  the  past  20  years. 

Some  significant  findings  from  individual  studies  include: 

►  Polychlorinated  biphenyls  (PCBs)  were  detected  in  fish  in  the  Mohawk  River  as  part  of  the 
NAWQA  study  of  the  Hudson  River  basin.   Although  the  occurrence  of  PCBs  is  well 
documented  in  the  Hudson  River,  the  Mohawk  River  occurrence  was  previously  unknown 
to  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Environmental  Conservation.   Based  on  the  NAWQA 
findings,  the  State  has  taken  steps  toward  establishing  a  health  advisory  for  the  affected 
areas  of  the  Mohawk  River  and  are  planning  a  follow-up  survey  to  assess  PCBs  in  game 
fish,  delineate  the  affected  section  of  the  river,  and  investigate  possible  sources. 

►  Samples  collected  from  shallow  wells  adjacent  to  farm  fields  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
Georgia  indicate  the  presence  of  nitrate  and  pesticides,  but  in  concentrations  below  the 
standards  for  drinking  water.   They  are  not  believed  to  pose  an  immediate  threat  to 
humans. 

►  NAWQA  aided  the  Washington  State  Department  of  Health  by  designing  and  conducting  a 
study  to  determine  vulnerability  of  ground  water  to  pesticide  contamination.  Six  percent  of 
wells  had  detections  of  pesticides,  while  no  samples  exceeded  the  U.S.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency's  drinking  water  standard.   Water-supply  companies  saved  an  estimated 
$6.5  million  in  monitoring  costs  by  conducting  this  scientific  study  rather  than  routine 
monitoring  at  every  well.  These  savings  are  passed  on  to  customers,  and  are  especially 
beneficial  to  citizens  served  by  small  water-supply  systems. 

►  In  the  Red  River  of  the  North  Basin,  collaboration  among  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota 
State  agencies,  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  and  USGS  to  develop  a 
basin-wide  approach  to  biomonitoring  may  lead  to  less  costly  methods  for  monitoring 
stream  health. 

►  California  State  regulatory  agencies  have  been  concerned  about  pesticide  toxicity  in  the 
San  Joaquin  River  and  its  tributaries.    NAWQA  scientists  collaborated  with  two  State 
agencies  (to  show  that  potentially  toxic  concentrations  of  diazinon  occurred  in  the  western 
tributaries  and  mainstem.   However,  the  highest  concentrations  occur  very  early  during 
storms,  so  that  the  most  of  the  water  can  safely  flow  to  the  river.   This  has  been  extremely 
useful  to  the  California  Department  of  Pesticide  Regulation  (California  EPA),  and  the 
Central  Valley  Regional  Water  Quality  Control  Board  who  are  charged  with  designing 
measures  to  mitigate  the  impact  of  this  useful  pesticide. 

►  In  central  Nebraska,  atrazine  concentrations  in  spring  surface  runoff  were  higher  in 
streams  draining  land  with  higher  percentages  of  corn  production.  For  example,  a  mean 
atrazine  concentration  of  57  micrograms  per  liter  occurred  in  an  area  of  37  percent  corn 
production.   In  contrast,  a  mean  concentration  of  16  micrograms  per  liter  occurred  in  an 
area  of  14  percent  corn  production. 

►  Along  parts  of  the  South  Platte  River  in  Colorado,  NAWQA  has  worked  with  the 
agricultural  community  to  determine  that  nitrate  concentrations  have  exceeded  the  MCL  for 
at  least  20  years,  affecting  availability  of  drinking  water  supplies.   The  predominant  source 
of  nitrate  is  from  animal  waste  (determined  by  isotope  studies).   Once  in  ground  water,  the 
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nitrate  may  take  20-25  years  to  exit  the  aquifer  into  the  river,  so  that  even  cutting  all 
sources  of  nitrate  immediately  would  not  benefit  stream  water  quality  for  some  time. 
About  70-85  percent  of  the  nitrate  reaches  the  river,  while  15-30  percent  is  naturally 
removed  from  the  aquifer  by  a  process  known  as  denitrification.    Based  on  these  findings, 
the  Colorado  Department  of  Agriculture  is  re-examining  best  management  practices  for  the 
basin. 

The  Albemarle-Pamlico  NAWQA  found  commonly-used  pesticides,  such  as  atrazine  and 
alachlor,  are  almost  always  detectable  in  streams  in  the  study  area.   Concentrations  of 
atrazine  and  other  pesticides  were  highest  during  the  spring  rains,  but  remained  detectable 
even  during  periods  of  low  flow.   About  7  percent  of  the  samples  had  concentrations 
above  the  drinking  water  standard.   However,  concentrations  in  ground  water  were  rarely 
detectable,  even  in  the  parts  per  trillion  range.   This  suggests  that  controlling  pesticides  in 
the  basin  might  best  focus  on  controlling  runoff  and  sediment  discharge.   This  information 
is  currently  being  used  by  eight  North  Carolina  municipalities  interested  in  monitoring 
pesticides  in  public  water  supplies  including  Charlotte,  Greenville,  and  Durham  and  the 
Orange  County  Water  and  Sewer  Authority. 

In  the  Georgia  NAWQA  study  near  and  below  Atlanta,  more  pesticides  were  detected  in 
streams  of  a  suburban  watershed  than  in  agricultural  watersheds.    Many  of  the  pesticides 
in  the  suburban  watershed  were  persistent  throughout  the  year,  while  pesticides  in  the 
agricultural  watersheds  showed  more  seasonal  patterns.  Concentrations  of  all  herbicides 
were  generally  low  in  all  watersheds,  and  were  generally  well  below  U.S.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  drinking-water  standards  and  guidelines  for  human  health.  But 
insecticide  concentrations  often  exceeded  the  recommended  guidelines  for  protection  of 
aquatic  organisms. 

The  Texas  Clean  Rivers  Program  is  working  cooperatively  with  the  Trinity  River  NAWQA 
study  to  assess  the  quality  of  all  Texas  streams  using  techniques  borrowed  from  NAWQA, 
drastically  decreasing  the  State's  cost  for  methods  development.   A  task  force  including 
the  Clean  Rivers  Program,  the  River  Authorities  in  Texas,  and  USGS  is  currently  working 
to  develop  monitoring  plans. 

The  Lower  Susquehanna  NAWQA  study  found  that  ground-water  nitrate  is  highest  under 
agricultural  areas  in  limestone  terrains.    Forty-five  percent  of  wells  in  limestone  had  nitrate 
concentrations  over  the  drinking  water  standard  of  10  mg/l.  Only  17  percent  of  wells  in 
other  rock  types  exceeded  10  mg/l.   No  wells  in  forested  areas  had  high  nitrate 
concentrations;  while  all  38  wells  with  nitrate  concentrations  greater  than  10  mg/l  were 
located  in  agricultural  areas.   The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture  and  local 
governments,  such  as  Harford  County,  Maryland,  are  using  this  information  to  prioritize 
efforts  in  areas  of  greatest  risk,  and  reduce  monitoring  costs  elsewhere. 

Atrazine  concentrations  at  typical  streamflows  were  higher  in  major  tributaries  to  the 
Potomac  River  (Maryland  and  Virginia)  which  had  larger  percentages  of  cropland 
upstream.   All  concentrations  were  below  the  drinking  water  standard  of  3  mg/L  set  by 
U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  except  at  higher  flood  flows.   This  study  was 
initiated  in  response  to  local  concerns  of  liaison  committee  members,  as  the  Potomac  is  a 
major  drinking  water  supply  for  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area. 
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Question:    How  is  the  information  from  the  National  Water-Quality  Assessment  Program 
being  used  both  within  the  Survey  and  external  to  the  Survey? 

Answer:  As  shown  by  the  examples  presented  above  the  findings  from  the  NAWQA 
Program  are  being  used  by  State  and  local  managers  to  address  water-quality  issues  in  the 
study  units.   At  the  national  level,  findings  from  the  NAWQA  Program  are  being  used  by  other 
Federal  agencies  to  develop  more  scientifically  based  regulations  and  by  policy  makers  at  the 
Congressional  level  as  information  sources  in  support  of  key  legislation  such  as  the  Clean 
Water  Act.  Farm  Bill,  and  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act. 

Within  USGS,  NAWQA  has  been  valuable  in  identifying  issues  and  problems  and  programs 
with  other  Federal  agencies,  through  other  USGS  programs  such  as  the  Federal-State 
Cooperative  Program,  which  has  led  to  further  investigation.    In  addition,  methods  developed 
by  the  NAWQA  Program  such  as  new  laboratory  techniques  for  the  analysis  of  pesticides  are 
becoming  more  widely  used  throughout  USGS.  These  techniques  are  more  sensitive  to  a 
wider  array  of  pesticides,  provide  a  lower  detection  level,  and  are  less  costly  than  traditional 
techniques. 

Water  Resources  Research  Institutes 

The  budget  proposes  to  eliminate  the  Water  Resources  Research  Institutes  at  a  savings  of 
$4,320,000.    (p.  242) 

Question:   What  programmatic  reasons  are  there  for  eliminating  the  Water  Resources 
Research  Institutes,  or  are  they  eliminated  for  fiscal  reasons? 

Answer:   The  Institutes  program,  though  very  important,  supports  the  USGS  core  mission 
less  than  other  funded  programs.   By  design,  the  programs  of  the  Institutes  are  to  be  focused 
on  priority  needs  of  the  State  and  are  not  required  to  contribute  to  national  data  bases  or 
resolve  multi-State  water  issues.   Also,  the  Institutes  Program  has  had  ample  opportunity  to 
meet  its  long-term  objective-providing  an  academic  focal  point  for  water  science  in  every 
State.    Funding  from  the  States  and  from  Federal  agencies  such  as  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  and  Department  of  Agriculture,  along  with 
specific  project  related  funding  from  USGS,  will  continue  to  support  water  science  in  the 
States.    Despite  the  loss  of  line  item  funding,  USGS  will  continue  to  provide  support  to 
university  research  in  two  ways.   The  first  is  through  funding  provided  to  university  professors 
through  the  Institutes  in  support  of  existing  USGS  line  item  programs  such  as  the  Federal- 
State  Cooperative  Program  and  the  National  Water-Quality  Assessment  Program,  and  in 
support  of  reimbursable  programs  such  as  those  with  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Department  of  Energy.   The  second  is  through  a  student  internship  program,  which  provides 
funding  from  USGS  projects  to  Institutes  for  support  of  university  students  working  alongside 
USGS  scientists  and  technicians.   Although  these  arrangements  will  not  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  line  item  funding,  they  provide  limited  supplements  to  other  sources  of  Institute  funding 
and  facilitate  continual  coordination  with  USGS  programs. 

Question:   What  is  the  likelihood  of  the  Institutes  continuing  without  Federal  support? 

Answer:   Based  on  a  recent  survey  conducted  by  the  Institute  Directors,  we  believe  the 
following  would  happen: 
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►  about  one-half  of  the  Institutes  would  close. 

►  one-third  of  the  Institutes  would  be  reorganized  and  folded  into  other  organizations  in  their 
universities,  and  would  no  longer  function  as  Water  Resources  Research  Institutes. 

►  the  remainder  of  the  Institutes  would  continue  to  operate  much  as  they  have  in  the  past, 
though  they  would  not  be  bound  by  the  mandates  and  goals  of  the  Water  Resources 
Research  Act. 

General  Administration 

There  is  a  requested  increase  of  $1  million  for  initiatives  such  as  electronic  commerce  and  the 
integration  of  IDEAS  with  the  FFS  which  are  described  as  essential  in  order  to  streamline 
operations  on  other  major  administrative  functions,  (p.  271) 

Question:   Can  you  point  to  savings  that  can  be  made  if  the  Congress  invests  in  any  of 
this  requested  increase?   Are  these  savings  assumed  in  other  parts  of  the  budget? 

Answer;   The  requested  increase  supports  initiatives  such  as  electronic  commerce/EDI 
which  are  critical  to  the  Department's  ability  to  achieve  procurement  related  objectives 
contained  in  the  DOI  streamlining  plan.   Savings  from  initiatives  such  as  electronic  commerce 
have  already  been  including  in  calculations  of  streamlining  savings  and  FY-1996  budgetary 
requests  throughout  the  Department.    In  addition,  in  FY-1995  budgetary  amendments 
submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  President  lowered  funding  for  the  bureaus  by  $9,849  million 
due  to  savings  from  reinvention  of  the  procurement  system,  including  reductions  in  the  costs 
of  goods  and  services  achieved  through  implementation  of  electronic  commerce. 

Contributed  Funds 

Question:   Why  are  your  contributed  funds  decreasing  from  $105,000  in  FY  1995  to 
$17,000  in  FY  1996?    (p.  293) 

Answer:   We  do  not  estimate  contributions  that  we  may  receive.  We  only  show  actual 
contributions  that  have  been  received  for  a  specific  fiscal  year.   To  date,  we  have  only 
received  $17,000  in  contributions  for  activities  in  FY  1996.   We  expect  that  amount  will 
increase  over  time. 
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Questions  Regarding  Minerais  Management  Service 

Question:  How  are  your  efforts  in  the  area  of  energy  and  environmental 
information  different  from  the  Minerals  Management  Service? 

Answer:  The  USGS  conducts  oil  and  gas  assessment  of  the  Nation's  lands  and 
State  waters.  The  MMS  performs  two  basic  energy  information  functions,  one  of  which 
is  directly  equivalent  in  nature  to  a  USGS  function  and  one  that  is  somewhat  different. 
(1)  The  MMS  performs  an  assessment  of  oil  and  natural  gas  resources  beneath 
Federal  waters  and  the  activity  and  results  are  directly  analogous  to  the  USGS  activity 
and  results  onshore  and  beneath  State  waters,  and  (2)  the  MMS  also  performs 
assessments  of  oil  and  gas  resources  on  a  much  more  local  scale  to  estimate  the 
potential  resources  of  potential  lease  blocks  prior  to  their  Federal  offshore  lease  sales. 
The  resultant  information  is  used  by  MMS  to  plan  their  five-year  lease  activities  and  to 
estimate  the  value  of  individual  lease  blocks.  The  MMS  also  relies  in  part  on 
proprietary  information  it  receives  from  its  lessees  and  permittees.  The  USGS  does 
not  use  the  results  of  these  lease  block  assessments. 

The  USGS  also  provides  earth-science  information  on  coastal  wetland  and  sea-floor 
habitats  for  the  Nation's  coastal  and  offshore  lands.  The  MMS,  through  their 
Environmental  Studies  program  conducts  studies  of  the  potential  environmental 
impact  of  offshore  oil  and  gas  production  in  support  of  decisions  on  the  offshore  oil, 
gas,  and  minerals  leasing  program.  These  activities  mostly  fall  within  three 
disciplines:  physical,  socioeconomic,  and  biological  sciences.   USGS  expertise  is 
most  applicable  to  the  first  area,  physical  sciences,  including  geologic  and  coastal 
processes  and  physical  oceanography. 

Question:  Do  you  use  Minerals  Management  Service  information?  Please 
explain. 

Answer:  The  USGS  does  use  some  MMS  information;  USGS  does  not  have 
access  to  MMS'  proprietary  information.  The  USGS  and  MMS  combine  the  results  of 
their  separate  studies  in  a  report  on  the  total  oil  and  gas  resource  assessment  of  the 
U.S. 

Question:  If  the  Minerals  Management  Service  were  eliminated,  what  impact 
would  it  have  on  your  work? 

Answer:  The  USGS  believes  that  an  integrated  national  assessment  of  all  oil  and 
gas  resources,  including  onshore.  State  water  areas,  and  Federal  water  areas,  needs 
to  be  completed  on  a  regular  basis  to  assure  objective,  scientific,  non-advocacy,  and 
consistent  estimates  of  future  energy  potential  of  the  Nation.  The  absence  of  an  MMS 
contribution  to  this  comprehensive  assessment  would  adversely  impact  users  of  the 
national  energy  assessment.   Elimination  of  the  MMS  Environmental  Studies  program 
would  negatively  impact  cooperative  efforts  in  offshore  areas  where  there  is  mutual 
interest. 

Question:  To  what  extent  could  the  wori<  of  the  Minerals  Management  Service  and 
the  USGS  be  consolidated?  Please  provide  details  for  the  record. 
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Answer:  The  recently  completed  REGO  II  process  had  a  broad  mandate  to  develop 
recommendations  for  reorganizing,  shifting  responsibilities,  terminating  functions,  etc. 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  government  that  works  better  and  costs  less.  All 
Departmental  programs  were  reviewed  in  this  exercise.  One  result  of  this  exhaustive, 
analytical  exercise  was  the  REGO  II  proposal  to  transfer  the  Offshroe  Program  of  MMS 
intact  to  another  bureau  within  the  Department.  The  REGO  II  review  undertaken  by  a 
Departmental  review  team  did  not  result  in  a  recommendation  to  consolidate  work  of 
MMS  and  USGS  nor  did  it  propose  a  transfer  of  MMS  work  to  USGS. 

However,  we  understand  that,  as  announced,  the  MMS  REGO  I!  proposal  will  involve 
extensive  consultation  among  a  broad  array  of  interested  parties.  The  Department 
welcomes  the  opportunity  to  work  with  the  Committees  during  this  process,  in  sum, 
given  the  status  of  this  exercise,  it  is  impossible  to  predict  at  this  time  the  exact 
outcome  of  the  REGO  II  proposal  to  dismantle  MMS. 

Question:  What  parts  of  the  Minerals  Management  Service  work  might  be 
Inappropriate  to  transfer  to  the  USGS?  Please  explain  your  answer  and  suggest 
where  MMS  functions  might  more  appropriately  fit  if  not  in  the  USGS. 

Answer:  Please  refer  to  previous  answer. 
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Questions  for  the  Record  Submitted  by  the  Honorable  Barbara  F.  Vucanovich 

Question:   These  days,  we  are  seeking  to  reduce  Federal  spending  and  I  understand  the 
influences  you  are  under  to  find  ways  to  reduce  spending  in  the  Geological  Survey.   The 
Water  Resources  Research  Act  requires  the  State  Water  Resources  Research  Institutes  to 
match  Federal  appropriations  at  a  rate  of  two-to-one.    In  practice,  the  State  Institutes  leverage 
the  Federal  appropriations  at  a  much  greater  rate,  sometimes  as  much  as  ten-to-one.   How  do 
other  Interior  Department  research  programs  compare  with  this  record? 

Answer:  We  know  of  no  other  research  grant  program  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
that  requires  a  non-Federal  match. 

Question:  The  Fiscal  Year  1995  Interior  Appropriations  Conference  Report  requested  a 
report  from  the  Department  addressing  several  Water  Institute  issues.  Can  you  tell  me  the 
status  of  this  report? 

Answer:   Because  the  President's  FY  1996  budget  requests  no  funding  for  this  program,  we 
did  not  submit  with  the  budget  the  requested  report  describing  proposed  options  to  integrate 
the  Institutes  into  the  water  resources  programs  of  the  Department  and  other  Federal 
agencies,  and  to  introduce  competition  into  the  distribution  of  Federal  funds  among  the 
Institutes. 
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Questions  for  the  Record  Submitted  by  the  IHonorable  Ralph  Regula 


General 


Question:   There  has  been  talk  of  abolishing  a  number  of  Interior  agencies  Including  the 
USGS.   Could  you  comment  on  what  efforts  you  have  undertaken  to  rightsize  your 
organization  and  refocus  your  mission?   Are  you  poised  to  lead  the  Survey  into  the  next 
century  and  fashion  it  as  a  leader  in  the  field  of  earth  science? 

Answer:   As  part  of  the  President's  Reinventing  Government  Initiative,  all  Federal  agencies 
are  reexamining  their  mission,   USGS  is  not  an  exception.   Activities  include:   addressing  the 
mission  based  on  "customer"  input;  asking  whether  the  need  can  be  met  without  Federal 
involvement;  looking  for  ways  to  cut  costs  or  improve  performance  through  competition;  and 
ways  to  put  customers  first,  cut  red  tape,  and  empower  employees.   We  are  participating  in 
this  effort  and  want  to  keep  the  Subcommittee  apprised  of  our  review.   We  are  streamlining 
operations  and  downsizing  our  organization,  and  concurrently  seeking  better  methods  for 
providing  the  earth  science  information  that  is  critical  to  people  all  across  the  Nation.   The 
USGS  has  traditionally  maintained  a  lean  management  and  administrative  support  structure  to 
assure  that  available  resources  are  provided  to  directly  support  our  scientists.    Even  so,  we 
have  continued  to  look  at  our  programs  and  our  support  functions  to  eliminate  those  that  do 
not  meet  a  current  need.   Let  me  illustrate  with  some  examples:   since  FY  1993,  USGS  has 
eliminated  8  programs  for  a  total  savings  in  budget  authority  of  $10.9  million;  we  have 
reduced  the  funding  in  13  programs;  16  programs  have  been  refocused  to  better  address 
current  needs;  and  we  have  consolidated  14  programs  to  reduce  overhead  and  make  them 
more  effective  and  responsive  to  current  needs.   We  are  also  looking  for  ways  to  improve  our 
management. 

We  have  undertaken  a  major  study  of  our  method  for  distributing  USGS  products  under  the 
auspices  of  the  "National  Performance  Review",  and  we  are  currently  in  the  process  of 
implementing  many  of  the  recommendations  of  that  review.   One  of  our  most  important 
guiding  principles  is  to  increase  our  responsiveness  to  our  customers,  and  this  distribution 
system  is  a  major  focus  in  that  area. 

Additional  changes  will  be  made  as  reports  from  other  special  study  teams,  appointed  to 
address  specific  issues  are  provided.   We  also  have  in  place  a  process  for  the  continuing 
review  of  our  programs,  functions,  and  operations  to  identify  and  evaluate  further  opportunities 
to  effect  change  (e.g.,  commercialization,  privatization,  transfer,  elimination,  or  enhancement). 

With  respect  to  the  Survey's  leadership  role  in  earth  science  into  the  next  century,  USGS 
stands  ready  to  meet  many  of  the  highest  priority  needs  for  earth  science  information  today, 
while  at  the  same  time,  planning  for  the  information  needs  to  support  America's  future. 
Looking  to  our  Nation's  future,  my  perspective  is  that  the  USGS  is  both  vital  to,  and  must  be  a 
part  of,  that  future.   To  begin  with,  the  Nation  is  faced  with  steady  growth  in  our  population. 
With  this  population  increase  comes  increasing  demands  on,  and  competition  for,  resources, 
most  likely  with  escalating,  contentious  debates  over  the  best  use  of  these  resources.   A 
factual  basis  for  these  discussions  from  the  USGS  would  lead  to  far  more  rational  decisions. 
Unbiased  scientific  information  is  especially  important  when  the  Nation  faces  important  and 
controversial  decisions. 
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In  addition,  this  growing  population  will  be  increasingly  concentrated  in  major  metropolitan 
areas.   As  we  saw  in  the  recent  earthquake  in  Kobe,  Japan,  even  a  moderate  earthquake 
close  to  a  city  can  have  a  devastating  impact  on  metropolitan  areas  and  heavily  impact  the 
National  economy.   Floods  and  volcanic  eruptions  can  have  a  similar  impact.   However,  these 
natural  hazards  do  not  need  to  result  in  disasters  if  we  adopt  wise  land-use  planning  and 
building  codes  and  practices.  The  USGS  provides  solid  underpinning  for  such  practices. 

Finally,  the  USGS  has  served  Americans  through  the  latter  part  of  the  agricultural  age  and 
through  the  industrial  age  with  expert  knowledge  of  our  Nation's  land  and  mineral  resources. 
Now  we  are  leading  the  way  on  behalf  of  the  earth  sciences  into  the  information  age.   We 
have  evolved  significantly  as  the  needs  of  the  country  have  evolved,  and  we  stand  ready  to 
serve  your  future  needs  with  great  enthusiasm  and  imagination. 

Question:    In  your  opening  remarks  you  mentioned  some  examples  of  the  streamlining 
activities  you  have  underway.   For  the  record,  would  you  provide  a  more  complete  description 
of  these  activities. 

Answer:   The  USGS  is  aggressively  pursuing  restructuring,  reengineering  of  its  work 
processes,  and  streamlining  to  not  only  meet  downsizing  and  streamlining  goals,  but  also  to 
position  itself  as  a  vibrant  earth  science  leader  into  the  next  century.   Significant  achievements 
include: 

►  Reduced  employment  by  1,130  since  January  1994,  a  10.6  percent  reduction.   774 
employees  left  through  the  Early  Retirement  Incentive  Program. 

►  Staff  is  being  re-distributed  from  support  functions  to  direct  program  activities  where 
possible. 

►  Achieved  a  42  percent  decrease  in  the  number  of  Senior  Executive  Service  positions;  from 
51  in  1993  to  30  in  1995,  which  included  elimination  of  all  Assistant  Director  positions. 

►  Pursuing  reduction  in  the  number  of  supervisors.    In  1995,  USGS  has  a  ratio  of  1 
supervisor  to  9  employees. 

►  Two  USGS  Program  Divisions  eliminated  one  layer  of  management. 

►  An  ongoing  USGS  study  team  is  developing  recommendations  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
Information  System  Division  and  the  Administrative  Division  into  a  single  Support  Services 
organization. 

►  Human  Resources  functions  have  been  centralized  and  placed  under  a  separate  manager 
for  efficiency  and  to  deal  effectively  with  issues  and  concerns  of  the  workforce. 

►  Achieved  a  personnel  servicing  ratio  of  one  personnelist  to  110  USGS  employees,  fulfilling 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  ratio  goal  of  1 :100  several  years  ahead  of  schedule. 

►  Program  support  functions  are  being  consolidated  and  reduced  throughout  USGS. 
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»   Reduced  the  number  of  office  locations  to  238  nationwide.    During  1994  and  1995  the 
number  of  locations  were  reduced  by  14%  (minus  37  locations).   Since  1983  USGS 
reduced  the  number  of  office  locations  by  33%  (minus  118  locations). 

To  achieve  continued  improvements  in  the  delivery  of  service  to  customers,  USGS  continues 
to  take  full  advantage  of  technological  advances  as  well  as  opportunities  offered  by  the 
National  Performance  Review  to  streamline  activities  and  achieve  economies.   Significant 
activities  include; 

►  Serving  as  the  lead  bureau  for  implementation  of  the  Interior  Department  Electronic 
Acquisition  System  (IDEAS),  a  standardized  automated  procurement  system  which  will 
streamline  the  procurement  process,  improve  management  controls  and  reduce 
procurement  lead  time  and  paperwork. 

►  Aggressive  implementation  of  electronic  commerce,  a  National  Performance  Review 
initiative  to  permit  paperless  purchasing,  increased  competition  and  price  savings.   When 
coupled  with  implementation  of  the  Federal  Acquisition  Streamlining  Act  (FASA),  USGS 
should  be  one  of  the  first  organizations  to  have  its  simplified  acquisition  threshold  raised  to 
$100,000. 

►  Development  of  a  platform-independent  Paperless  Time  and  Attendance  System  to  reduce 
costs  affiliated  with  data  entry  and  record  keeping. 

►  Bureauwide  utilization  of  Travel  Manager  software,  a  paperless  system  with  the  capability 
to  provide  point  of  entry  data  input  and  electronic  processing  of  travel  documents. 

►  Initiation  of  policies  and  procedures  for  Federal  Financial  System  (FFS)  on-line  access  and 
data  entry  of  FFS  transactions.  The  goals  are  to  eliminate  duplicate  data  entry  of  financial 
information  and  ensure  financial  data  integrity. 

►  On  behalf  of  the  Department,  led  the  effort  to  implement  the  Automated  Vacancy 
Announcement  Distribution  System  (AVADS)  in  all  bureaus.   The  AVADS  is  now 
electronically  connected  to  the  Office  of  Personnel  fvlanagement's  bulletin  board  and  lets 
Federal  employees  and  the  general  public  electronically  obtain  up-to-date  information  on 
employment  opportunities. 

►  WASC  implementation  of  bureaus  on  new  releases  of  FFS  including  a  fully  integrated 
Inventory  Subsystem,  Fixed  Assets  Subsystem,  and  a  generic  l\/licrolink  subsystem  which 
provides  remote  processing  capability  by  end  users. 

►  WASC  implementation  of  additional  bureaus  on  IDEAS  using  electronic  data  interchange 
(EDI).   The  WASC  will  provide  EDI  gateway  services  to  both  the  finance  and  procurement 
communities  thereby  providing  for  electronic  invoicing  and  payments  in  a  "paper  free" 
environment. 

Question:   Alternatively,  if  Congress  were  to  abolish  the  Bureau  of  f^ines,  what  current 
functions  of  that  agency  could  you  perform? 

Answer:   Two  activities  of  the  USBI^  complement  the  mineral  resources  and  coal 
resources,  and  water  resource   missions  of  the  USGS.   These  activities  are  (1)  Minerals 
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Information  and  (2)  Environmental  Remediation.   The  USBM  through  the  Minerals  Information 
activity  compiles  and  analyzes  data  on  reserves,  production,  use,  and  recycling  of  metals  and 
minerals.   In  addition,  the  land  appraisal  functions  for  Federal  land-managing  agencies,  such 
as  economic  mineral  resource  appraisals  and  coal  availability,  are  conducted  under  this 
Activity. 

The  Environmental  Remediation  Activity  utilizes  USBM  skills  to  develop  new  technology  to 
eliminate  environmental  problems  from  minerals  and  coal  production  and  related  activities. 
The  role  of  the  USGS  in  this  area  is  to  conduct  the  basic  and  applied  research  that  forms  the 
basis  for  the  engineering  solutions  to  mineral-related  environmental  problems.    In  this  area  the 
activities  of  the  two  agencies  are  complementary. 

If  directed,  the  USGS  could  perform  all  or  portions  of  these  two  activities  if  appropriate  funding 
and  FTE  accompany  these  added  responsibilities.     A  careful  analysis  based  on  combined 
future  programmatic  needs  and  combined  capabilities  would  need  to  be  conducted  to 
determine  specific  details. 

Question:   What  is  your  reaction  to  combining  the  biological  science  functions  of  the 
National  Biological  Service  with  the  USGS  and  making  one  science  agency? 

Answer:   NBS  has  a  disciplinary  focus  that  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  USGS.  It  is  tempting 
to  conclude  that  the  biological  science  functions  of  the  National  Biological  Service  (NBS)  could 
be  merged  with  USGS  on  the  basis  that  both  agencies  are  in  the  business  of  providing 
scientific  information  about  natural  resources  and  the  environment.    Neither  bureau  has 
responsibilities  for  enforcement  or  management.    NBS  deals  with  living  resources  and  USGS 
deals  with  non-living  resources.   To  put  NBS  in  a  setting  dominated  by  experts  on  non-living 
resources  would  not  be  conducive  to  its  development.   The  staff  and  scientific  leadership  of 
USGS  have  a  training  and  background  in  physical  science  (geology,  chemistry,  and  physics) 
and  engineering.   The  life  sciences  are  quite  distinct  from  these,  and  it  would  be  difficult  for 
the  USGS  leadership  to  be  able  to  provide  the  proper  guidance  as  the  NBS  programs 
develop. 

An  additional  problem  is  the  fact  that  the  NBS  program  now  carres  with  it,  a  political 
sensitivity  associated  with  the  Endangered  Species  Act  and  the  potential  limitations  of  private 
property  rights  as  related  to  habitat  preservation.   We  feel  that  combining  functions  of  the  two 
agencies  would  significantly  jeopardize  the  unquestioned  neutrality  of  USGS  by  other 
agencies  and  the  public.   For  example,  NBS  scientists  experience  difficulty  in  gaining  free 
access  to  private  land  for  purposes  of  data  collection  or  study.   A  perception  that  USGS  and 
NBS  are  one  entity  would  have  the  potential  for  restricting  access  by  all  USGS  staff  to  private 
property  for  our  traditional  purposes  such  as  collecting  water  samples,  examining  rock 
outcrops,  measuring  streamflow,  or  checking  features  for  topographic  maps.   The  public  has 
traditionally  welcomed  USGS  scientists  and  technicians  onto  their  land  for  these  purposes.    It 
is  vital  to  our  work  that  we  be  able  to  continue  to  do  so. 

However,  one  area  where  NBS  functions  are  very  closely  related  to  those  of  USGS  is  in  using 
biological  science  to  help  us  understand  the  water  resources  that  we  work  to  assess.   The 
USGS  National  Water-Quality  Assessment  (NAWQA)  Program  has,  since  its  inception,  used 
biological  methods  to  contribute  to  the  study  of  water  quality.   When  NBS  was  created  there 
was  a  transfer  of  $630,000  in  annual  appropriations  and  five  FTE  from  USGS  to  NBS  to  help 
integrate  biological  expertise  into  the  NAWQA  Program.   Five  NBS  scientists  are  on  detail  to 
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our  NAWQA  staff  and  have  been  highly  effective  members  of  the  NAWQA  team.   They  have 
helped  us  to  relate  physical  hydrology  and  water  chemistry  to  ecological  conditions.   This  has 
been  of  benefit  to  the  NAWQA  Program  and  to  the  Nation.   Any  changes  to  NBS  that  may  be 
contemplated  should  consider  some  means  of  perpetuating  this  small,  but  important, 
interconnection  between  the  biological  expertise  of  NBS  and  the  mission  needs  of  USGS. 

In  sum,  we  do  not  favor  the  idea  of  combining  NBS  and  USGS.   There  are  limited  areas 
where  our  work  is  highly  related,  and  we  have  been  successful  at  developing  mechanisms  for 
program  integration  where  needed.    By  and  large,  their  mission  and  expertise  are  very 
different  from  ours  and  a  combination  would  probably  be  to  the  detriment  of  both  missions. 

Question:   What  is  your  reaction  to  assuming  some  of  the  functions  of  MN/1S.   For  example, 
environmental  studies  and  resource  assessments  come  to  mind.    Does  the  USGS  have  the 
capability  to  assume  these  functions? 

Answer:   The  USGS  could  perform  the  function  of  the  MMS  oil  and  gas  assessment  of 
Federal  waters  if  directed  and  provided  appropriate  funding  and  FTE.   The  broad  scale 
assessment  of  Federal  waters  would  be  performed  as  an  integral  part  of  USGS  onshore  and 
State  water  assessment.   The  lease-block  scale  assessment  is  not  unlike  the  detailed 
assessments  the  USGS  has  performed  for  other  agencies  and  this  activity  also  could  be 
assumed  by  the  USGS,  if  directed  and  provided  appropriate  funding  and  FTE. 

The  USGS  has  the  capability  to  assume  the  Environmental  Studies  Program,  using  in-house 
USGS  expertise  to  conduct  certain  of  the  physical  sciences  studies,  and  using  contract 
management  and  interagency  coordination  to  conduct  the  activities  for  which  USGS  lacks  in- 
house  expertise,  if  directed,  and  provided  appropriate  funding  and  FTE. 

Question:   You  have  a  large  share  of  your  budget  coming  from  reimbursables  which  gives 
me  an  indication  that  other  agencies  are  aware  of  the  expertise  of  the  Survey  and  that  overtap 
and  duplication  are  being  avoided.   Could  you  comment  briefly  on  the  services  you  provide  to 
other  agencies  and  where  these  agencies  would  go  if  the  Survey  were  eliminated? 

Answer:  The  USGS  is  an  impartial  fact-finding  agency  with  no  regulatory  or  resource 
management  responsibilities.   The  USGS  has  maintained  a  100-plus  year  tradition  of 
producing  credible,  objective,  unbiased  information  and  findings  that  are  used  by  all  to 
understand  and  to  effectively  resolve  environmental  and  natural  resource  problems,  concerns, 
and  disputes  between  competing  uses  and  users  of  the  Nation's  resources.   The  principal 
governing  all  USGS  science,  investigations,  and  assessments,  is  that  of  being  policy  relevant 
but  at  the  same  time  policy  neutral.   When  asked  to  identify  its  most  significant  contribution, 
those  in  government  and  the  private  sector,  who  know  the  USGS,  nearly  always  point  to  the 
Survey's  independent  impartiality  as  the  foundation  of  its  value  to  society.   USGS's  information 
has  been  credible  in  court  and  commonly  is  used  by  other  Federal  agencies  such  as  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  the  adjudication  of  water  rights  or  the  Department  of  Defense 
(DOD)  in  ground-water  contamination  issues.   The  rapid  growth  in  other  Federal  agency 
(OFA)  requests  for  USGS  assistance  clearly  indicates  the  value  and  relevance  of  USGS 
capabilities  to  the  national  interest,  specifically  in  addressing  real  needs  to  the  Federal 
government  in  meeting  its  environmental  responsibilities. 

Selected  examples  of  other  government  agencies  seeking  USGS  expertise  and  unique 
capabilities  and  services  on  a  cost-share  or  fully  reimbursable  basis: 


A  long-term  USGS/OFA  relationship  is  the  reimbursable  program  with  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers.   This  program  was  established  in  the  1940's  to  meet  water-quality  and  water- 
quantity  information  needs  in  connection  with  the  Corps'  public  works  responsibilities. 
Since  that  time  the  program  has  grown,  and  today  USGS  operates  about  2,300  gaging 
stations  nationwide  to  provide  information  needed  by  the  Corps  for  operational  purposes. 

More  recently,  DOD  has  requested  USGS  assistance  in  understanding  the  hydrogeology  of 
military  facilities  that  will  enable  managers  to  assess  contamination  problems  and  predict 
pathways  of  potential  ground-water  contamination.   Other  current  work  for  DOD  includes 
bioremediation  studies  of  contaminated  water,  which  can  provide  information  needed  to 
help  determine  if  more  costly  remedies  such  as  "pump  and  treat"  are  necessary.   Studies 
such  as  these  provide  understanding  required  for  OFA's  to  address  specific  concerns  and 
also  enhance  the  overall  programs  of  USGS.   These  additional  benefits  include 
opportunities  to  develop  hydrologic  sampling  and  analysis  techniques  related  to  organic 
contamination  and  to  contribute  to  the  understanding  of  regional  water  issues. 

The  USGS  work  with  the  Department  of  Energy  is  currently  focused  on  the  evaluation  of 
the  suitability  of  the  Yucca  Mountain  area  as  a  potential  repository  site  for  the  disposal  of 
high-level  radioactive  wastes.   An  essential  part  of  this  work  is  defining  the  geology  and 
hydrology  of  the  area  to  determine  if  the  site  meets  the  guidelines  for  suitability  outlined  in 
Federal  regulations.   Specific  investigations  include  surface  geologic  mapping,  geophysical 
surveying,  paleontologic  and  isotopic  studies  to  infer  past  climates  and  predict  future 
climates,  and  regional  studies  of  streamflow,  runoff,  and  ground-water  flow. 

Following  the  commercialization  of  the  Landsat  satellite  (as  mandated  by  Public  Law  98- 
365),  USGS  established  a  purchasing  agreement  to  assist  Federal  agencies  in  obtaining 
Landsat  products  from  the  EOSAT  Company,  the  commercial  operator  of  the  Landsat 
satellite  system.   Since  1985,  30  Federal  agencies  have  purchased  over  $30  million  worth 
of  data  through  this  agreement.   This  "brokerage"  service  has  saved  the  government  an 
estimated  $4-$5  million  in  administrative  expenses  by  eliminating  the  requirement  for  each 
Federal  agency  to  establish,  administer  and  maintain  separate  agreements  with  the  EOSAT 
Company-which  is  the  only  alternative  if  USGS  were  eliminated. 

In  a  similar  case,  four  Federal  agencies  have  a  requirement  to  purchase  one-time  Landsat 
coverage  of  the  entire  conterminous  U.S.   The  NBS  requires  these  data  to  conduct  its  GAP 
Analysis  Program;  EPA  needs  the  data  for  its  EMAP  Program;  NOAA  for  the  Coast  Watch 
Program;  and  USGS  for  its  NAWQA  Program.   The  USGS  coordinated  a  Landsat  scene 
selection  process  among  the  four  agencies  that  resulted  in  identifying  a  single  data  set  that 
would  meet  the  needs  of  all  four  national  programs  and  then  negotiated  a  single  purchase 
of  data  (at  reduced  product  prices  and  relaxed  use  restrictions)  totaling  $1.4  million-a  cost 
which  was  shared  by  all  four  agencies.    If  USGS  were  eliminated,  each  agency  would 
purchase  its  own  data  which  would  cost  the  government  more  than  $8  million.   Under 
another  cost-sharing  agreement,   USGS  is  now  processing  this  data  set  (radiometric 
correction,  geometric  rectification,  spectral  clustering)  on  behalf  of  all  four  agencies;  the 
processed  data  will  be  used  to  support  the  four  national  programs.    If  USGS  were 
eliminated,  each  agency  would  have  to  process  the  data  themselves. 

The  CIA  recently  announced  that  it  will  begin  to  declassify  the  earliest  reconnaissance 
satellite  imagery  acquired  from  1960  to  1972.    More  than  800,000  photographs  taken  from 
"spy  satellites"  will  be  added  to  the  nation's  civilian  collection  of  satellite  imagery  housed  in 
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the  National  Satellite  Land  Remote  Sensing  Data  Archive  at  USGS's  EROS  Data  Center. 
The  CIA  will  reimburse  USGS  to  make  this  historic  data  set  easily  accessible  to  the  climate 
research  community  and  the  general  public  by  piggy-backing  USGS's  already  existing 
information  retrieval,  product  generation  and  archive  facilities  and  capabilities  and  at  a  cost 
equal  to  three  to  four  times  above  what  it  will  cost  done  in  collaboration  with  USGS. 

If  USGS  were  eliminated,  these  other  Federal  agencies  would  have  to  develop  their  own 
inhouse  expertise  in  areas  where  they  formerly  relied  on  USGS  scientists.   This  would  result 
in  duplication  of  effort  across  government  and  increased  costs  for  scientific  monitoring, 
investigations,  and  analyses.    Having  the  States  or  the  private  sector  assume  USGS 
responsibilities  is  not  feasible  because  the  resources  which  USGS  monitors  and  investigates 
often  cross  State  and  international  boundaries,  making  it  imperative  that  research  and 
investigations  be  conducted  by  a  single  entity  with  a  national  focus.   There  are  two  primary 
reasons  for  continuing  the  study  of  our  Nation's  water  resources  at  the  national  level. 

►  National  consistency  of  approach  in  the  study  and  analysis  of  water  resources  is  critical 
to  developing  protocols,  guidelines,  legislation,  and  an  overall  inventory  of  water 
resources  quality  and  trends. 

►  Objectivity  in  the  collection  and  analysis  of  water  information  is  imperative.   Because 
USGS  does  not  have  water  management,  development  or  regulatory  responsibilities,  the 
agency  has  maintained  a  unique  position  to  ensure  the  integrity  of  the  data  collected. 

Question:    In  the  interest  of  avoiding  duplication,  do  you  have  any  sense  of  how  much 
money  in  other  agencies  budget  is  devoted  to  geology,  hydrology,  i.e.  Survey  related 
activities?   Could  you  provide  specifics  for  the  record? 

Answer:   The  USGS  does  not  have  direct  access  to  detailed  budget  information  for  other 
Federal  agencies,  so  it  would  be  difficult  to  develop  such  estimates  on  our  own.   However,  in 
a  report  published  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  an  analysis  of  budgetary  data  in  the 
earth  sciences  was  developed  for  FY  1990.   The  report  estimates  that  about  85  to  90  percent 
of  the  total  earth  science  effort  in  Federal  programs  was  captured  by  the  study  using  a 
questionnaire  sent  to  all  Federal  agencies  "that  make  use  of  or  support  the  solid  earth 
sciences."   A  copy  of  Appendix  A  to  that  report  is  being  provided  to  the  committee  under 
separate  cover  for  further  review. 

Ten  Federal  agencies  were  included  in  the  study  of  expenditures  in  the  solid  earth  sciences. 
For  FY  1990,  $1.37  billion  was  estimated  to  be  spent  by  these  ten  agencies.   Of  this  amount, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  was  the  single  largest  component,  totalling  $582.25  million  or 
42.6  percent.   For  FY  1990,  the  USGS  enacted  budget  was  $501  million,  or  86  percent  of  the 
Interior  Department  amount  for  solid  earth  sciences.    USGS  would  represent  36.7  percent  of 
total  expenditures  on  solid  earth  sciences  for  FY  1990.    USDA  would  be  second  to  DOI  in 
solid  earth  sciences,  expending  $276  million,  or  20  percent  of  the  total;  DOE  would  be  third  in 
order  of  magnitude,  expending  $161  million,  or  11.8  percent  of  the  total;  and  NSF  would  be 
fourth,  expending  $134.7  million  or  9.8  percent  of  the  total.    These  four  agencies  account  for 
approximately  85  percent  of  total  expenditures  in  solid  earth  sciences.   The  amount  of 
duplication  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  since  goals  and  missions  vary  at  the  agency  level 
and  below. 
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Question:    I'm  interested  in  exploring  the  possibility  of  generating  additional  revenue  from 
tfie  sale  of  USGS  information  products  (maps,  reports,  data  sets)  to  tfie  public.   Can  you 
share  your  initial  thoughts  on  this  subject  with  us  and  also  provide  a  more  thorough  response 
for  the  record? 

Answer:   The  earth  science  information  provided  by  the  USGS  is  a  public  good  with 
benefits  that  accrue  to  the  Nation  at  large.   The  type  of  information  provided  by  the  USGS  is 
multipurpose  in  nature,  and  is  available  to  a  wide  variety  of  users  in  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments,  as  well  as  to  users  in  the  private  sector  and  academia. 

The  USGS's  policy  is  to  recover  the  reproduction  and  distribution  costs  associated  with  the 
sale  of  information  products.   Consistent  with  policy  direction  outlined  in  OMB  Circular  No.  A- 
130,  the  USGS  does  not  recover  through  user  fees  the  costs  of  collecting  and  analyzing  the 
data. 

Within  the  context  of  the  USGS's  policy,  I  believe  that  it  is  important  for  the  USGS  to  fully  and 
effectively  recover  the  costs  associated  disseminating  information  products  to  customers.   To 
this  end,  during  the  past  several  months,  the  USGS  has  been  developing  a  comprehensive 
and  consistent  bureau  pricing  policy.   The  USGS  is  also  developing  proposed  price  changes 
for  the  sale  of  published  maps.    In  the  near  future,  we  plan  to  revise  prices  for  other 
information  products  so  that  we  are  effectively  implementing  our  policy  of  fully  recovering  the 
reproduction  and  distribution  costs  associated  with  information  product  sales.    It  should  be 
noted  in  this  regard  that  price  changes  affect  the  quantity  demanded  and  that  price  increases 
do  not  normally  result  in  a  proportionate  increase  in  revenues. 

Although  the  USGS  is  taking  active  steps  to  fully  recover  reproduction  and  distribution  costs 
associated  with  sales  of  information  products,  I  believe  that  we  should  avoid  the  temptation  to 
raise  information  product  prices  to  levels  that  are  higher  than  dissemination  costs.   Once  the 
taxpayers  have  incurred  the  cost  of  collecting  and  analyzing  earth  science  information,  the 
USGS's  goal  should  be  to  disseminate  the  resulting  information  product  as  widely  as  possible, 
constrained  only  by  the  requirement  that  specific  users  should  bear  the  full  cost  that  the 
Government  incurs  to  disseminate  the  information  product  to  the  user. 

This  viewpoint  is  consistent  with  the  philosophy  outlined  in  OIVIB  Circular  No.  A-130  and  with 
language  contained  in  H.R.  830  and  S.  244,  the  current  House  and  Senate  Paperwork 
Reduction  Act  of  1995  bills. 

Question:   Your  budget  justification  seems  to  have  changed  this  year  with  respect  to 
specific  information  about  dollars  associated  with  programs.   For  the  record  please  provide  a 
breakdown  of  the  proposed  increases  and  decreases  with  a  brief  explanation  for  the  changes. 

Answer:   Highlights  of  the  proposed  changes  in  the  FY  1996  President's  Budget  follow: 

FTE  Amount 

National  Mapping,  Geography  and  Surveys 
National  Map  and  Digital  Data  Production 
Data  Cooperative/Partnerships  0  +$5,199 

The  former  National  Map  and  Digital  Data  Cooperative  Program  is  being  renamed  and 
expanded  to  include  not  only  cooperative  production  of  data  but  also  the  National  Spatial  Data 
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Infrastructure-types  of  activities  that  are  specifically  related  to  partnerships  in  framework  data, 
data  standards,  and  data  clearinghouse  activities.   Funds  will  be  used  to  intensify  partnership 
efforts  with  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments,  utilities,  and  the  private  sector  to 
implement  the  framework  concept  and  provide  high-priority  digital  map  data  to  support 
resource  and  land  management  including  hazardous  waste,  disaster  mitigation,  water  quality, 
and  other  issues. 

Geologic  and  Mineral  Resource  Surveys  and  Mapping  FTE  Amount 

Geologic  Hazards  Survey 

Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction  Program  +5  +$1 ,207 

Proposed  increase  will  be  used  to  improve  real-time  emergency  Information  transfer 
capabilities  and  to  better  define  earthquake  hazards  and  assess  earthquake  risks  in  key 
metropolitan  areas  by  applying  recent  advances  in  scientific  research. 

Marine  and  Coastal  Geologic  Surveys  +8  +$3,200 

Proposed  increase  will  be  used  to  provide  information  for  safeguarding  marine  sanctuaries, 
determining  the  fate  and  impact  of  contaminants  on  sea-floor  environments,   fisheries,  and 
developing  long-term  sea-floor  management  plans.   Proposed  increase  also  to  provide  earth- 
science  support  for  wetlands  restoration  and  management  in  the  Florida  Everglades  and  in 
San  Francisco  Bay. 

Mineral  Resource  Surveys  -10  -$1,500 

Proposed  decrease  will  result  primarily  in  a  reduction  in  mineral  resource  investigations, 
specifically  studies  of  ore-forming  processes  and  mineral  commodity  studies,  and  will  delay 
some  mineral  assessment  research  and  applications. 

Water  Resources  Investigations 

National  Water  Resources  Research  and  Information  System  - 

Federal  Program 

National  Water-Quality  Assessment  Program  +44  +$5,281 

Publish  results  from  the  20  study-unit  investigations  that  began  in  FY  1991.    Resume 
assessment  activities  at  a  reduced  scope  in  the  5  study  units  that  were  discontinued  in  1995: 

(1)  the  Northern  New  England  basins  study  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine, 

(2)  the  Northern  Rockies  Intermontane  basins  study  of  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Washington,  (3) 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  basins  study  of  Utah,  Wyoming,  and  Idaho,  (4)  the  Kanawha/New  River 
basin  study  of  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  and  (5)  the  Southern  High  Plains 
study  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico.  These  studies  will  focus  on  analyzing  existing  water-quality 
information  of  either  streams  or  ground  water  and  will  limit  their  analysis  to  readily  available 
information  sources.    In  addition,  field  reconnaissance  studies  will  be  completed  and  fixed 
station  monitoring  of  streams  will  begin  during  1996.   Begin  the  first  year  of  3  years  of 
intensive  data  collection  in  the  15  study  unit  investigations  that  performed  an  analysis  of 
existing  water-quality  information  in  1995.   Activities  include  establishing  fixed  frequency 
sampling  sites  on  streams  and  the  collection  of  water  quality  samples  for  a  wide  array  of 
chemical  constituents,  sampling  shallow  and  deep  ground  water  to  determine  the  occurrence 
of  chemical  constituents,  and  ecological  sampling  of  algae,  aquatic  insects,  and  fish  as 
indicators  of  water  quality.   Continue  the  compilation  and  analyses  of  information  for 
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pesticides,  nutrients,  and  volatile  organic  compounds  collected  at  eacti  of  the  regional  studies 
in  order  to  provide  a  national  view  of  water  resource  issues  related  to  tfiose  compounds. 

National  Water  Resources  Researcfi  and  Information  System  FTE  Amount 

State  Research  Institutes  and  Research  Grants  Program 

State  Water  Resources  Research  Institutes  0  -$4,320 

Eliminate  support  for  the  54  Water  Resources  Research  Institutes  located  at  universities  in 
each  State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  U.S.  territories.   This  will  result  in  loss  of  support  for 
approximately  600  students  working  on  about  200  research  projects.   A  1 994  survey  showed 
that  if  Federal  funding  for  the  Institutes  were  discontinued,  nearly  one-half  of  the  Institutes 
would  close  down,  one-third  would  be  reorganized  and  folded  into  other  organizations  in  their 
universities  so  that  they  would  no  longer  function  as  Water  Resources  Institutes,  and 
remainder  would  continue  to  operate  much  as  the  have  in  the  past,  though  with  less  funds. 

Program  Administration  -2  -   $233 

This  decrease  is  commensurate  with  the  elimination  of  the  State  Water  Resources  Research 
Institutes  Program. 

General  Administration 

Washington  Administrative  Service  Center  +12  +$1,000 

This  increase  is  to  fulfill  the  accelerated  schedule  for  implementation  of  electronic  commerce 
throughout  the  Department  of  the  Interior.    Electronic  commerce,  and  initiatives  such  as  the 
integration  of  the  Interior  Department  Electronic  Acquisition  Systems  (IDEAS)  with  the  Federal 
Financial  System,  are  essential  in  order  to  streamline  administrative  operations  throughout  all 
of  the  bureau. 

Question:    For  example  last  year's  budget  included  detailed  funding  information  by  program 
subelements.    (See  FY  1995  justification  page  186  and  224  for  examples).    For  the  Record 
please  provide  that  level  of  detail. 

Answer:   FY  1996  estimated  funding  for  Geologic  and  Mineral  Resource  Surveys  and 
Mapping  program  subelements  is  listed  in  the  table  below.   Additional  tables  provide  funding 
details  on  the  Marine  and  Coastal  program  and  the  Energy  Resource  program. 

Table  of  Geologic  Program  Funding 
(Dollar  Amounts  in  Thousands) 

Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction  Program 

Subelement  1.  Hazard  and  Risk  Reduction  30,506 

Subelement  2.  Earthquake  Processes  5,084 

Subelement  3.  Real-time  Hazard  and  Risk  Assessment  10,168 

Subelement  4.  Earthquake  Hazards  Information  Services  5,084 

TOTAL  50,842 
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Volcano  and  Geothermal  Investigations  Program 

Subelement  1.  Volcano  Monitoring  and  Hazards  Assessment  9,146 

Subelement  2.  Geothermal  Systems  and  Energy  Resources  2,033 

Subelement  3.  Magmatic  and  Thermal  Processes  5,082 

Subelement  4.  Public  Outreach  and  Interagency  Collaboration  4,065 

TOTAL  20.326 

Landslide  Hazards  Program 

Subelement  1.  Landslide  Process  Studies  351 

Subelement  2.  Landslide  Prediction  Studies  702 

Subelement  3.  Landslide  Susceptibility  and  Risk  Mapping  584 

Subelement  4.  Research  Applications  and  Technology  Trans.  702 

TOTAL  2,339 

National  Cooperative  Geologic  lUlapping  Program 

Subelement  1.  Federal  Geologic  Mapping  10,658 

Subelement  2.  State  Geologic  Mapping  6,661 

Subelement  3.  Geologic  Mapping  Support  4,441 

Subelement  4.  Geologic  Mapping  Education  444 

TOTAL  22,204 

Continental  Surveys  Program 

Subelement  1.  Surficial  Geologic  Studies  722 

Subelement  2.  Continental  Scientific  Drilling  289 

Subelement  3.  Regional  Crustal  Experiments  1,155 

Subelement  4.  Physics  and  Chemistry  of  Deep  Materials  722 

TOTAL  2,888 

Global  Change  and  Climate  History  Subactivity 

Subelement  1.  Paleoclimate  Research  6,882 

Subelement  2.  Cold  Regions  Research  1 ,475 

Subelement  3.  Arid  and  Semi-Arid  Regions  Research  491 

Subelement  4.  Biogeochemical  Cycles  Research  491 

Subelement  5.  Volcano  Emissions  491 

TOTAL  9,831 

Marine  and  Coastal  Geologic  Surveys  Subactivity 

Subelement  1.  Environmental  Quality  and  Preservation  18,735 

Subelement  2.  Natural  Hazards  and  Public  Safety  1 1 ,400 

Subelement  3.  Natural  Resources  5,400 

Subelement  4.  Marine  and  Coastal  Information  4,154 

TOTAL  39,972 
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Mineral  Resource  Surveys  Subactivity 

Subelement  1.  Resource  and  Environmental  Assessments  21,896 

Subelement  2.  Environmental  Investigations  8,758 

Subelement  3.  Resource  Investigations  6,568 

Subelement  4.  Information  and  Technology  Transfer  6,568 

TOTAL  43,792 

Energy  Resource  Surveys  Subactivity 

Subelement  1.  Energy  Resource  Invest/Assessments  16,655 

Subelement  2.  Energy  Environmental  Invest/Assessments  6,406 

Subelement  3.  Energy  Information  Transfer  2,562 

TOTAL  25,623 
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Table  of  Marine  and  Coastal  Program  Funding 


Funding  Table  ($000) 


YR2(FY1996)        FY  1996 
National  Plan'     Estimated 


Subelement  1.   Environmental 
Quality  &  Preservation 

Fundamental  environmental  studies 


16272 

550 


22400 

1000 


18735 

600 


Pollution  and  Waste  Disposal 


Massactiusetts  Bay 
NewYorl(-New  Jersey 
Deep  Water  Dump  Site  106 
Long  Island  Sound 


500  500 

1500  1000 

300  300 

1500  1000 


Soutti  Florida 
Lake  Pontcharlrain 


Pacific  Coast 

Los  Angeles  Shelf  150 

San  Francisco  Bay  650 

Farallones  Disposal  Issues  750 

Prince  William  Sound  200 

Honolulu  Dumpsite  300 

Ottier  west  coast  72 

Fragile  Environments  3500 

San  Francisco  Wetlands  1200 

Great  Lakes  Wetlands  500 

Florida  Big  Bend  Wetlands  750 

Gulf  of  Mexico  wetlands  (coops  witt)  NBS)  200 

Soutti  Florida  regional  researcli  &  assessment  550 

San  Francisco  Bay  regional  researcti  &  assessment  300 

Other  wetland  and  regional  research  &  assessment  0 


600 

500 

200 

200 

400 

300 

0 

0 

1500 

3900 

1000 

1200 

0 

0 

0 

0 

500 

500 

Q... 

1200 

0— 

500 

0 

535 

Marine  Reserves  and  Biologic  Habitats 

Sanctuanes  and  Reserves 
Monterey  Bay 
Stellwagen  Bank 
Florida  Keys 
Relocation  *"* 
Biologic  I 


2000  2000 

1000  1200 

500  300 

5000  1500 

900  400 


Geological  Records  of  Environmental 
Change 


2700 


2000 


2000 


•The  National  Marine  and  Coastal  Geology  Program  Plan,  June  1994,  partial  implementation  budget;  "C=coastal  EEZ;  S=SheH 
EEZ:  D=Deep-water  EEZ;  '"  lull  implementation  plan  included  some  funding  tor  related  work  under  Pollution  and  Waste  Disposal; 
""  National  Plan  estimated  $5000-7000  lor  relocation  if  all  of  the  costs  occurred  in  one  year;  we  now  plan  to  distribute  costs  over 
two-three  years. 
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Funding  Table  (continued)  ($000)  FY  1995         Yfl2  (FY  1996)        FY  1996 


Subelament  2.  Natural  Hazard*  and 
Public  Safety 

Fundamental  hazards  studies 

Coastal  and  Nearshore  Erosion 

Catastrophic-large  storms 

West  Louisiana/East  Texas 

West-Central  Florida 

South  ( 

Lake  Erie 

Hawaii/low  I 

New  regional  erosion  studies 

Submarine  Eartliquakes  and  Landslide* 

Central  Calilomia 
Pacific  Northwest 

Subelament  3.   Natural  Reaourcaa 

Fundamental  resources  studies 

Energy  Studies 

Hydrates  Laboratory 
Blake  Ridge  (hydrates) 
Gulf  of  Mexico  (oil  and  gas) 

Minerals  Studies  2350  3100  2800 

Sand  and  Gravel 

Puerto  Rico  500  500  500 

Other  sand/gravel  (Great  Lakes  or  MMS  coops )  0  500  300 

Hydrelhermal/Hydfogonetic 

Eastern  Pacific  1850  2100  2000 

4. 


11250 

12700 

11400 

750 

1000 

600 

6000 

6700 

6200 

500 

600 

600 

900 

0 

0 

1200 

1500 

1300 

1100 

1500 

1200 

1700 

1500 

1500 

600 

800 

800 

0 

800 

800 

4500 

5000 

4600 

2050 

2500 

2100 

2450 

2500 

2500 

4150 

7000 

5400 

300 

800 

0 

1500 

3100 

2600 

900 

800 

900 

300 

800 

1100 

300 

1500 

600 

Systematic  Sea-Floor  Mapping 

U.S.  EEZ 

Coastal  and  Shell  EEZ 


Technology  and  Faeiliti** 

Vessel  refit/upgrades 
Scientific  equipment 


4300 

6800 

4154 

1450 

2300 

1654 

1150 

300 

700 

300 

2000 

854 

1300 

1500 

1300 

250 

500 

300 

1300 

2500 

1000 

500 

1500 

0 

800 

1000 

1000 
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Table  of  Energy  Resource  Program  Funding 


Funding  Levels  by  Program  Subelements  and  Energy  Commodity/Issue 

Program 
Subelement 

Energy 
Commodity/Issue 

(000)        (000)         (000) 
FY  1994   FY  1995     FY  1996 
(acti  lal)  (estimate)  (estimate) 

Energy  Resource 
Investigations  & 
Assessments 

Coal 

Oil 

Natural  Gas 

Oil  Shale 

$8,640 

$4,640 

$4,440 

$592 

$7,894 

$3,387 

$5,118 

0 

$6,477 

$1,481 

$4,755 

0 

Uranium  Resources 

World  Energy 

Energy  Mix 

$100 

$825 

0 

0 
$891 
$512 

0 
$999 
$820 

Energy  Environmental                                      Coa! 

Investigations  &                                                   Oil 

Assessments                                        Natural  Gas 

Environmental  Radionuclides 

$1,950 
$855 
$838 
$853 

$2,629 
$993 
$971 
$820 

$3,588 

$1,025 

$1,050 

$922 

Acid  Mine  Drainage 

0 

0 

$2,200 

Energy  Information 
Transfer 

(serves  all  of  above) 
TOTAL 

$1,877. 
$25,610 

$2,037 
$25,252 

$2,302 
$25,623 

Sub-Totals  by  Commodity/Issue 


Coal 

Oil 

Natural  Gas 

Oil  Shale 

Uranium  Resources 

Environmental  Radionuclides 

World  Energy 

Acid  Mine  Drainage 

Energy  Mix 

Energy  Information 


$10,590    $10,523    $10,065 


$5,495 

$4,380 

$2,506 

$5,278 

$6,089 

$5,805 

$592 

0 

0 

$100 

0 

0 

$853 

$820 

$922 

$825 

$891 

$999 

0 

0 

$2,200 

0 

$512 

$820 

$1,877 

$2,037 

$2.306 

$25,610 

$25,252 

$25,623 

The  table  from  page  186  of  the  FY  1995  budget  justification  also  gives  an  estimate  of  amount  of  effort 
in  three  broad  types  of  geographic  environments:  coast,  shelf,  and  deep  water.   As  indicated  by  the 
figures  G-3,  G-4,  and  G-5  (pages  144-146  of  the  FY  1996  budget  justification)  some  of  the  planned 
studies  can  be  described  by  a  single  geographic  environment,  w/hereas  others  transcend  all  of  these 
environments.  Approximate  percentage  of  planned  effort  in  FY  1996  in  each  environment  is;   Coastal 
50%;  Shelf  30%;  Deep  Water  EEZ  20%.   Additional  detail  of  the  planned  funding  for  Marine  and 
Coastal  Geologic  Surveys  studies  is  provided  in  the  response  to  question  1  of  Geologic  and  Mineral 
Resources/Marine  and  Coastal  Geologic  Surveys. 
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Question:  What  is  the  status  of  the  Survey's  role  in  the  Everglades? 

In  our  answers  to  this  question  and  the  question  that  follows,  we  assume  that  references  to 
Everglades  and  the  Everglades  initiative  refer  to  our  scientific  support  for  resource 
management  in  South  Florida,  which  includes  the  Everglades  and  Florida  Bay. 

Answer:   The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  (USGS)  has  worked  to  make  the  program  in  South 
Florida  responsive  to  the  needs  of  Federal,  State  and  local  agencies  and  tribes  and  eliminate 
any  possible  duplication.  The  Survey  has  increased  its  contacts  with  clients  and  collaborators 
in  South  Florida  through  the  established  framework  for  coordination,  the  South  Florida 
Restoration  Task  Force  and  its  associated  work  groups,  and  through  extensive  contacts  with 
State  and  local  agencies.  Agencies  were  consulted  in  the  development  of  proposals.  We 
received  input  from  the  South  Florida  Water  Management  District  (SFWMD),  Florida 
Department  of  Environmental  Protection  (FDEP),  National  Park  Service  (NPS),  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA),  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  (Corps),  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration  (NOAA),  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Agricultural  Research  Service,  and  the  National  Biological  Service.  They 
provided  the  Survey  with  information  on  their  priorities  for  scientific  information.   The  Survey 
used  those  priorities  to  help  determine  funding  for  projects.  In  January,  1995,  the  Survey  met 
with  State  and  Federal  agencies  and  Native  American  tribes  to  ask  for  input  to  each  project  to 
ensure  that  the  projects  were  well  coordinated  with  agency  activities  and  would  meet  their 
needs  of  all  parties.  At  the  meeting  and  in  followup  letters,  participants  in  those  discussions 
indicated  that  they  were  pleased  with  the  openness  of  our  process  and  the  opportunities  for 
involvement  that  it  provided. 

With  the  help  of  our  Florida  clients,  USGS  has  put  together  a  program  that  covers  many 
requirements  for  scientific  information  in  South  Florida.   For  the  sake  of  clarity,  we  will 
describe  our  program  and  its  clients  in  two  parts,  the  Everglades  and  Florida  Bay. 

EVERGLADES  ISSUES 

Diversions  of  water,  and  excessive  nutrients  and  mercury  within  Everglades  National  Park 
(ENP)  have  decimated  populations  of  birds  and  driven  the  Florida  Panther  to  the   brink  of 
extinction.   Agricultural  interests  and  native  American  Indian  tribes  are  concerned  that  restored 
flows  will  flood  their  lands. 

►  The  USGS  information  will  help  the  Corps,  ENP,  FDEP,  and  SFWMD  set  ecological  goals, 
predict  the  consequences  of  varied  management  alternatives,  provide  yardsticks  to  measure 
the  success  of  the  restoration,  and  manage  the  natural  resources  of  the  system. 

►  The  Corps  of  Engineers  (Corps)  and  SFWMD  need  USGS  data  to  model  water  flows  and 
water  quality  in  South  Florida,  including  evapotranspiration  data,  saltwater  intrusion 
information,  digital  orthophotoquads,  high  resolution  elevation  data,  and  data  on  flows  into 
Florida  Bay  and  the  Atlantic.  They  will  use  this  infomriation  to  predict  the  consequences  of  the 
restoration  efforts  in  South  Florida. 

►  The  USGS  will  provide  information  about  historic  hydrologic  conditions  and  fire  frequency 
by  examining  charcoal  and  biological  records  such  as  spores,  pollen,  and  invertebrate 
skeletons  in  sediment  cores.   Understanding  current  and  historical  water  and  fire  conditions  is 
critical  to  evaluating  alternatives  for  managing  water  supply  and  other  resources. 
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►  The  USGS  is  conducting  research  to  detemiine  the  effects  of  different  hydrologic  regimes 
on  mercury  cycling  and  interactions  of  mercury  with  peat,  algae  and  dissolved  organic  carbon, 
which  are  thought  to  control  storage,  availability  and  transport  of  mercury.   Fisheries  have 
been  closed  because  of  excessive  mercury  concentrations.   NOAA  and  FDEP  managers  need 
to  be  able  to  predict  changes  in  the  availability  of  mercury  to  fish  as  a  result  of  restoration 
activities. 

FLORIDA  BAY 

Decreased  water  flow  due  to  human  activities  has  increased  salinity  in  Florida  Bay.   Increases 
in  nutrients  and  salinity  in  the  bay  cause  dieoffs  of  seagrasses  which  hold  sediment  in  place 
and  provide  habitat  for  fish,  resulting  in  decreasing  water  clarity  and  declining  fish  populations 
in  Florida  Bay.   Declines  in  coral  communities  on  coal  reefs  may  be  accelerated  by  seepage 
of  nutrient-laden  groundwater  from  the  Florida  Keys,  where  sewage  is  injected  into  the  aquifer 
for  disposal.   Nutrients  stimulate  growth  of  algae  which  kill  corals. 

►  The  USGS  monitors  water  and  associated  nutrients  flowing  into  Florida  Bay,  and  the  effect 
of  that  inflow  to  salinity  of  the  Bay.   This  information  will  be  used  in  a  circulation  model  under 
development  by  the  Corps  to  estimate  changes  in  Bay  salinities,  nutrients  and  other  pollutants 
after  restoration  activities  increase  the  flow  into  the  Bay.   The  NPS,  NOAA,  the  Corps,  and 
other  resource  managers  need  the  predictive  model  to  determine  the  location  and  effects  of 
nutrients  and  toxicants  entering  the  Bay,  and  to  better  understand  the  relation  between 
freshwater  inflow  and   salinity  in  the  Bay.   NOAA  needs  information  on  nutrient  inputs  to 
Florida  Bay  and  the  reef  track  to  protect  the  marine  sanctuary  from  nutrient-driven  coral 
dieoffs  and  decline  of  the  fishery.  Communities  in  the  Florida  Keys  need  information  on 
nutrient  seepage  from  groundwater  to  determine  whether  it  is  necessary  to  modify  their 
sewage-disposal  practices. 

►  The  USGS  information  on  ecosystem  history  will  show  historical  ranges  in  salinity  and 
temperature  so  that  resource  managers  can  set  goals  for  restoration. 

►  The  USGS  provides  data  to  understand  the  extent  and  causes  of  sediment  resuspension  in 
Florida  Bay,  nutrient  seepage  into  coral  reefs  and  nutrient  inputs  from  the  Everglades.   The 
FDEP  needs  information  on  turbidity  and  sedimentation  for  refining  their  evaluation  and 
monitoring  programs. 

In  this  first  year  of  the  program,  the  Survey  is  already  beginning  to  provide  products  for  its 
clients.   Hurricane  Gordon  and  other  high  rainfall  events  this  fall  caused  natural  high  water 
conditions  similar  to  those  that  may  be  provided  by  the  restoration.  The  Survey  was  able  to 
measure  the  actual  effects  of  increasing  fresh-water  flow  into  the  Everglades  by  coupling 
measurements  of  high-flow  into  Florida  Bay  with  decreases  in  Bay  salinity.   Data  collection  for 
high-priority  color-infrared  digital  orthophotoquads  has  begun  and  high  resolution  elevation 
data  for  two  quadrangle  maps  has  been  transferred  to  the  SFWMD  for  their  hydrologic 
modeling  efforts.   Five  new  electronic  stations  have  been  installed  to  measure  flow  into  Florida 
Bay  and  16  control  gates  have  been  instrumented  to  determine  flow  from  canals  into  Biscayne 
Bay  and  the  intercoastal  watenway.   The  Survey  has  mapped  the  extent  of  saltwater  intrusion 
into  the  freshwater  aquifer  in  parts  of  the  Everglades  bordering  Florida  Bay.   In  the  next  few 
months,  a  South  Florida  satellite  image  map  will  be  available  for  resource  managers  and  the 
general  public,  providing  information  valuable  for  site  selection  and  determining  the  extent  of 
changes  in  vegetation  due  to  canal  operation. 
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Question:   How  much  of  your  proposed  FY  1 996  budget  is  related  to  the  Everglades 
Initiative  and  could  you  provide  specific  dollars  by  program  element? 

Answer:   In  FY  1996,  funds  to  support  work  in  South  Florida  totals  $8  million  and  is  derived 
from  program  elements  which  traditionally  cover  those  disciplines  and  activities. 

ELEMENT  (dollars  in  thousands) 

Data  Collection  and  Analysis  2,566 

Core  Program  Hydrologic  Research  300 

Toxic  Substances  Hydrology  650 

Hydrogeology  of  Critical  Aquifers  500 

Marine  and  Coastal  Geologic  Surveys  1 ,200 

Continental  Surveys  110 

Mineral  Resource  Surveys  400 

Data  Cooperatives/Partnerships  1 74 
Geographic  and  Spatial  Information  Analysis       800 

Cartographic  and  Geographic  Research  1.300 

TOTAL  8.000 

Funding  is  enhanced  by  contributions  from  the  State  and  the  Water  Management  Districts  for 
the  collection  of  digital  orthophotoquads  and  high  resolution  elevation  data,  and  by  the  Corps 
for  other  aspects  of  the  program.   Those  contributions  are  expected  to  amount  to  $2  million 
for  FY  1995.   The  amount  for  FY  1996  remains  undetermined  at  this  time. 

Geologic  Hazards 

Question:   Last  year  the  Survey  was  directed  to  develop  a  strategy  that  integrates  its 
various  natural  hazards  activities  to  address  key  data  gaps  in  the  areas  of  disaster  planning, 
management  and  mitigation.   What  is  the  status  of  developing  that  strategy  and  is  there  a 
need  for  a  more  integrated  approach  and  what  should  the  Survey  be  doing  to  accomplish 
that? 

Answer:   Much  of  the  Survey's  disaster  planning  and  management  has  been  more  fully 
integrated  or  more  closely  coordinated  than  in  previous  years.   Efforts  will  continue  to  assure 
that  when  the  next  disaster  occurs,  the  USGS  will  respond  in  the  most  efficient  and 
coordinated  manner  possible.    However,  programs  that  address  mitigation  are  largely 
implemented  along  discipline  lines;  e.g.,  earthquake  mitigation  has  little  in  common  with  flood 
control.   But  the  USGS  will  continue  to  look  for  efficiencies  and  synergism  in  combining 
programs  where  it  improves  the  effort. 

Question:   Have  you  done  any  estimates  of  the  savings  realized  from  the  earthquake 
models  built  for  LA  and  San  Francisco? 

Answer:   Estimates  are  currently  being  made.   After  the  Northridge  earthquake,  economic 
studies  were  made  a  priority  for  funding  in  the  post-earthquake  supplemental  budget  and  are 
underway.  The  earthquake  program  is  exploring  contacts  with  members  of  the  insurance, 
academic,  and  emergency  response  communities  to  seek  input  into  developing  a  strategy  for 
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cost-savings  forecasting.   Specific  language  seeking  proposals  in  this  area  will  be  included  in 
the  FY  1997  external  program  announcement. 

Question:  Would  it  be  cost  effective  to  fill  these  data  gaps  and  what  would  be  your  high 
priority  areas  to  address? 

Answer:    It  would  be  most  cost  effective  to  fill  the  data  gaps.   The  data  gaps  for  the 
earthquake  program  include:    1 )  strong  motion  records  of  ground  shaking   (these  records  are 
used  by  engineers  to  design  more  earthquake-resistant  structures),  2)  geologic  maps  of  the 
recent  surficial  geology  in  major  urban  areas  (these  maps  are  the  foundation  of  urban  risk 
assessments),  and  3)   regional  mapping  of  recent  deformation  (this  information  is  needed  to 
improve  estimates  of  the  rate  of  occurrence  earthquakes  in  areas  with  a  sparse  history).   The 
strong  motion  data  gap  is  being  addressed  under  the  urban  hazards  increase  requested  in  our 
current  budget. 

High  priorities  for  urban  mapping  include  major  metropolitan  areas  in  each  of  the  four  regions 
of  focus  (Northern  California,  Southern  California,  Pacific  Northwest,  and  Central  U.S.)  plus 
major  cities  in  the  Intermountain  West.   All  urban  maps  produced  need  to  be  in  digital  format 
to  facilitate  their  incorporation  into  geographic  information  systems.   The  need  to  produce 
digital  maps  includes  a  priority  to  digitize  geologic  maps  already  completed. 

The  third  data  gap,  understanding  regional  deformation,  includes  both  geological  and 
geophysical  studies  of  active  earthquake  areas.     Information  is  needed  on  the  rates  of 
deformation,  both  over  many  millions  of  years  and  over  the  last  million  or  so  years.    These 
data,  are  central  to  improving  our  risk  assessments  for  the  nation,  because  the  faster  an  area 
is  being  deformed  by  earth  forces,  the  sooner  earthquakes  are  likely  to  reoccur.   Better  data 
on  rates  of  deformation  are  needed  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  the  Cook  Inlet  area  of 
Alaska,  across  the  Intermountain  West,  and  particularly  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Question:   Last  year  you  indicated  we  need  to  refocus  our  efforts  in  natural  disaster 
reduction  by  anticipating  the  hazards  and  assessing  the  risk  not  by  just  responding  to 
disasters.   Your  budget  is  divided  into  themes,  one  of  which  is  hazards.   Is  your  research 
focused  in  this  way,  i.e.  anticipatory  rather  than  reactive? 

Answer:   Our  hazards  research  is  primarily  anticipatory  rather  than  reactive.   Our  work  is 
heavily  geared  toward  characterizing  future  earthquake,  volcano,  and  landslide  hazards  and 
assessing  the  risks  related  to  those  future  hazards.  This  anticipatory  information  is  critical  to 
the  development  of  sound,  cost-effective  mitigation  strategies  such  as  updated  building  codes 
or  aircraft-ash  avoidance  techniques.    Even  our  monitoring  systems  that  provide  near-real-time 
data  allow  us  to  anticipate  where  short-term  hazards  from  landslides  and  earthquakes  will  be 
the  greatest.  Other  post-event  research,  such  as  follow-on  studies  to  the  Northridge 
earthquake  and  eruptions  of  Mount  Spurr,  provides  critical  data  for  improving  our  estimates  for 
future  hazards  and  refining  our  risk  assessments. 

Question:   What  savings  could  potentially  be  realized  if  you  were  directed  to  fully  pursue 
this  anticipatory  approach? 

Answer:   Because  our  geologic  hazards  research  is  already  focused  primarily  on 
anticipatory  research,  additional  cost  savings  from  changing  the  current  approach  would  be 
minimal.  The  USGS  is  undertaking  economic  analyses  of  the  savings  realized  from 
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earthquake  research.   Should  these  studies  indicate  that  additional  savings  could  be  realized 
from  changing  our  research  focus,  such  changes  will  be  implemented. 

Question:   How  can  the  earth  science  information  produced  by  USGS  be  of  assistance  in 
defining  risks  so  that  more  informed  decisions  might  be  made  that  can  save  money  and 
reduce  loss  of  life? 

Answer:   The  USGS  produces  earth  science  information  that  defines  specific  hazards  from 
earthquakes,  volcanic  eruptions,  and  landslides  for  particular  regions  and  assesses  the  risks 
from  those  hazards.   The  USGS  then  transfers  this  information  to  land-use  managers,  urban 
planners,  engineers,  and  emergency  response  personnel  so  that  they  can  develop  better  and 
more  cost-effective  mitigation  strategies  and  policies    These  improved  mitigation  measures 
directly  save  money  and  reduce  the  loss  of  life. 

NATIONAL  MAPPING 

Question:  There  continues  to  be  talk  about  privatizing  mapping  responsibilities.   Could 
you  comment  on  what  functions  have  been  privatized  and  what  more  can  be  done? 

Answer:   We  assume  by  "privatizing"  you  are  referring  to  contracting  for  mapping  services 
rather  than  placing  the  USGS  National  Mapping  Program  under  private  control  and  ownership. 

We  have  established  a  goal  of  contracting  one-half  of  map  and  data  production  activities  and 
have  taken  actions  to  reach  this  objective.  This  mix  of  contract  and  in-house  production 
ensures  that  USGS  (1)  maintains  the  knowledge  required  to  effectively  manage  technically 
complex  contracts  and  (2)  has  a  core  production  capacity  to  respond  quickly  to  national 
emergencies.   In  addition,  we  are  contracting  for  the  processing  of  satellite  and  other  remotely 
sensed  imagery,  for  most  software  development,  and  for  part  of  our  research  activities. 

We  also  believe  that  the  printing  and  distribution  of  maps  and  earth  science  information  can 
be  conducted  by  the  private  sector  and  we  are  investigating  options  for  contracting  those 
activities. 

Question:   Why  is  there  an  appropriate  federal  rote  for  the  USGS  in  mapping?   What  do 
you  do  that  cannot  or  should  not  be  done  by  the  private  sector? 

Answer:    Through  its  National  Mapping  Program,  the  USGS  provides  accurate,  up-to- 
date,  standard  map  information  for  the  entire  United  States  in  forms  that  can  be  readily 
applied  to  a  wide  variety  of  land  management  problems.  These  maps  provide  basic 
information  that  is  needed  by  government  agencies  in  dealing  with  key  issues  ranging  from 
meeting  energy  demands  to  conserving  natural  resources.   Map  data,  in  computer-readable 
form,  are  becoming  increasingly  important  in  computer-based  resource  and  geographic 
information  systems  to  evaluate  alternative  management  plans  and  to  study  the  effects  of 
different  management  policies.   The  USGS  provides  leadership  in  developing  technology  and 
standards  and  in  coordinating  Federal  and  State  map  requirements  which  make  it  possible  for 
all  levels  of  government,  the  public,  and  the  private  sector  to  produce,  share,  integrate,  and 
coordinate  geographic  data.   Consistency  of  map  data  collection  and  integration  are  critical  to 
the  Nation's  ability  to  conduct  regional  and  national  analyses.  Without  a  USGS  nationwide 
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presence,  commercial  firms  would  concentrate  only  on  those  areas  where  mapping  Is 
commercially  viable,  with  the  result  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  country  (mostly  in  populous 
areas)  would  be  covered  with  sufficient  updated  maps.   Land  and  resource  management, 
emergency  response,  hazard  mitigation,  and  law  enforcement  responsibilities  also  occur  in  the 
rest  of  the  country. 

In  addition,  the  private  sector  operates  with  copyright  restrictions  that  can  inhibit  the  flow  of 
information  needed  to  meet  land  management  and  natural  hazard  needs  in  a  timely  and  cost 
effective  manner.   A  nationally-managed  cartographic  data  base,  coordination  mechanism, 
and  procedure  for  data  sharing  avoids  repetitive  and  wasteful  purchases  of  geographic 
information  by  all  levels  of  government.   Thus,  market  forces  and  copyright  interests  would 
interfere  with  privately  funded  implementation  of  these  functions.   N^ap  information,  if  totally 
supplied  by  the  private  sector,  would  cost  more,  would  likely  be  unavailable  at  the  time  of 
need  (especially  in  emergency)  and  could  not  be  shared  with  other  Federal  users  because  of 
copyright  restrictions  imposed  by  the  private  sector  causing  numerous  purchases  of  the  same 
information  and  greatly  increasing  cost  to  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments.   National 
consistency/comparability  of  map  data  collection  and  presentation  would  be  impossible  to 
maintain,  restricting  or  prohibiting  the  ability  to  conduct  regional  or  national  analyses  and 
depictions  of  large-scale  conditions.   Mapping  for  these  purposes  is  not  likely  to  be 
commercially  viable,  but  is  extremely  necessary.   USGS  provides  this  support  to  the  Nation. 

The  USGS  standard-setting  work  has,  however,  led  the  way  to  the  development  of  viable 
private  sector  mapping  activities.   Much  of  the  current  USGS  mapping  program  is  conducted 
through  the  private  sector  by  contract.   Geographic  information  systems  software  developers 
support  USGS  leadership  in  the  standards  development  process,  and  regard  it  as  necessary 
for  their  continued  growth.    In  addition,  USGS  has  over  300  cooperative  agreements  with 
other  Federal  agencies,  and  State  and  local  entities  and  the  private  sector  in  implementing  the 
National  Mapping  Program,  much  of  which  is  performed  with  the  assistance  of  the  private 
sector  via  contract  (e.g.,  large  scale  equipment  acquisition  and  modernization,  procurement  of 
all  aerial  photography,  production  of  map  products  and  data,  and  operation  of  the  EROS  Data 
Center  in  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota). 

Question:   Could  all  of  your  mapping  be  profitable  or  are  there  some  areas  in  mapping  for 
which  there  effectively  is  not  a  private  sector? 

Answer:   While  there  are  no  copyright  or  other  restrictions  to  keep  the  private  sector  from 
replicating  our  mapping  activities,  the  private  sector  does  not  produce  this  information  on 
speculation.  They  do,  however,  produce  maps  and  data  of  the  USGS  National  Mapping 
Program  under  contract  to  USGS.   Also,  many  private  firms  focus  on  value-added  products 
that  depend  on  the  basic  map  and  data  produced  by  USGS. 

Question:   Where  are  we  with  respect  to  establishing  a  National  Spatial  Data 
Infrastructure? 

Answer:   The  initial  steps  taken  to  evolve  NSDI  include  the  development  of  the  National 
Geospatial  Data  Clearinghouse  (including  the  means  to  identify  existing  data  sets),  standards 
to  consistently  document  those  data  sets  to  facilitate  electronic  searching  and  use  by  others, 
and  training  for  data  producers  to  document  and  serve  their  data  to  the  Internet  for  shared 
access.   Numerous  Federal  and  State  agencies  are  now  making  their  geospatial  data 
available  via  the  Internet,  and  local  agencies  and  the  private  sector  are  establishing  Internet 
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connections.  The  USGS,  working  through  FGDC,  has  developed  standards  for  describing 
content,  quality,  and  condition  of  digital  geospatial  information  (i.e.  a  metadata  standard). 
Using  this  standard,  these  data  are  being  described  in  such  a  way  that  others  can  easily 
assess  the  usefulness  of  the  data  for  their  specific  applications.  This  common  approach  not 
only  allows  organizations  to  maintain  their  investments,  but  also  helps  them  to  share  their  data 
with  others.   Executive  Order  12906  requires  Federal  agencies  to  use  the  metadata  standard 
to  document  data  produced  after  January  1995.   The  USGS  and  FGDC  are  holding 
workshops  with  Federal,  State,  and  local  government  to  facilitate  implementation.  The  USGS 
has  developed  prototype  descriptions  for  its  products  well  in  advance  of  the  deadline. 

The  NSDI  is  also  developing  and  promoting  standards  and  procedures  that  will  facilitate 
cooperative  production  of  high  quality  data  and  initiating  pilots  for  development  of  a  national 
digital  geospatial  data  framework  as  foundation  for  other  data  collection  efforts.   The  USGS  is 
participating  with  FGDC  and  representatives  from  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  in  their 
efforts  to  test  a  plan  for  providing  this  national  framework.    Executive  Order  12906  established 
a  goal  to  complete  the  framework  data  components  needed  to  support  the  2000  Decennial 
Census  by  1998  and  the  remaining  highest  priority  data  by  the  year  2000.   Accomplishing  the 
2000  Decennial  Census  will  entail  integration  and  revision  of  data  for  high-density  urban 
areas.   The  USGS  and  Bureau  of  the  Census  have  initiated  a  program  to  begin  construction 
and  revision  of  the  spatial  data  set.   It  will  meet  the  needs  of  several  thousand  geospatial  data 
users  in  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments,  as  well  as  academia  and  the  private  sector. 

The  NSDI  is  also  beginning  to  develop  standards  for  consistent  collection  of  thematic  data 
such  as  vegetation,  soils,  and  geology. 

The  NSDI  efforts  will  enhance  our  ability  to  (1)  describe  and  share  existing  data,  and 

(2)  cooperatively  build  higher  quality,  multiply  use  data  sets  through  partnerships  with  State 

and  local  governments  and  the  private  sector. 

Question:   How  much  is  proposed  in  your  budget  in  fiscal  year  1996  for  this  initiative? 

Answer:    In  FY  1996,  $3.5  million  is  specified  for  National  Spatial  Data  Infrastructure 
(NSDI)  and  $1.2  million  supports  the  Federal  Geographic  Data  Committee  and  the  Interior 
Geographic  Data  Committee  in  the  line  item  titled  National  Cartographic  Requirements, 
Coordination  and  Standards.    In  addition,   an  increase  of  $2.5  million  is  included  within  the 
Data  Cooperatives/Partnerships  line  item  to  support  NSDI  related  partnership  activities. 

Question:   Has  any  cost  sharing  been  identified  for  this  effort  as  was  envisioned  by  the 
National  Performance  Review? 

Answer:   FY  1995  was  the  first  year  of  NSDI  funding,  and  many  activities  have  been 
oriented  to  informing  and  educating  State  and  local  governments  and  the  private  sector  about 
the  potential  for  data  sharing  and  cooperative  data  development  opportunities.   Under  current 
NSDI  funding  there  exists  a  Competitive  Cooperative  Agreements  Program  that  provides 
incentive  funding  for  State  and  local   governments  and  the  private  sector  to  participate  in 
developing  the  National  Geospatial  Data  Clearinghouse  to  make  accessible  and  share  data 
produced  in  numerous  agencies.  The  agreements  require  that  recipients  match  at  least 
25  percent  of  the  funding,  but  most  of  the  9  participating  organizations  in  1995  are  matching 
at  higher  levels,  including  several  that  exceed  the  Federal  contribution.  Additionally,  at  least 
one-fourth  of  the  States  have  contributed  funding,  independent  of  Federal  dollars,  to  training, 
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education,  and  coordination  activities  related  to  fostering  the  use  of  standards  to  build  NSDI. 
Finally,  although  0MB  estimates  that  Federal  agencies  are  spending  as  much  as  $4  billion 
annually  on  collecting,  managing,  and  disseminating  geospatial  data,  private  vendors  of 
geographic  information  system  technologies  estimate  that  State  and  particularly  local 
governments  are  investing  more  that  Federal  agencies.   The  primary  goal  of  NSDI  is  to 
leverage  these  current  investments  in  constructive  ways  to  improve  access  to  higher  quality 
geospatial  data  at  lower  costs  to  alt  users. 

Question:   You  have  a  proposed  increase  in  cartographic  production.  Why  do  you  need 
this  increase?  What  success  have  you  had  leveraging  these  dollars? 

Answer:   National  Mapping  Program  products  provide  the  standard  information  most 
generally  required  for  the  analytical  needs  of  the  Nation.  Our  success  in  developing  a 
multipurpose,  computer-readable  product  has  engendered  exponential  growth  in  demand  for 
these  data.   In  fact  over  $100  million  would  be  required  to  meet  the  expressed  needs  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  alone.   Although  USGS  will  never  be  able  to  meet  all  user  needs, 
we  attempt  to  meet  as  many  as  possible  by  coordinating  and  prioritizing  requirements, 
building  partnerships  in  data  production,  and  seeking  modest  funding  increases. 

The  USGS  is  leveraging  resources  in  creative  and  innovative  ways.  A  few  examples  follow: 

►  In  1 995  $20  million  worth  of  the  Department's  requirements  were  met  with  an  investment  of 
$8  million  of  appropriated  funds  by  identifying  and  prioritizing  production  of  overiapping  data 
needs. 

►  Other  agencies  are  also  cost  and  work  sharing  with  us.  pooling  resources  to  meet  more  of 
the  Nation's  high  priority  data  needs. 

-  We  have  enjoyed  a  long  history  of  cooperative  acquisition  of  aerial  photography  and 
production  of  orthophotoquads  with  USDA's  Natural  Resources  Conservation  Services 
and  Farm  Services  Agency  (formerty  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service)  whose  contribution  toward  these  efforts  totaled 
more  than  $4  million  in  FY  1995. 

-  The  USGS  and  U.S.  Forest  Service  are  also  combining  their  two  map  products  into  a 
shared  map  series,  a  single  national  product  that  will  be  jointly  produced  for  all  Forest 
Service  lands. 

»  State  and  local  government  contributions  toward  cooperative  map  data  production  will  again 
exceed  the  funding  in  the  Data  Cooperatives/Partnerships  line  Item  in  FY  1995. 

►  Innovative  partnerships  whereby  other  organizations,  including  utilities  and  private  industry, 
make  their  data  available  for  production  of  standard  map  products  had  seven  organizations 
participating  with  3,705  files  produced  for  $1  million  in  their  first  year. 
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GEOLOGIC  AND  MINERAL  RESOURCES 

Marine  and  Coastal  Geologic  Surveys 

Question:   For  the  record  please  provide  the  budget  proposed  for  each  of  the  marine  and 
coastal  studies.   Please  include  fiscal  year  1995  actual  funding,  fiscal  year  1996  proposed 
funding  and  what  was  assumed  for  fiscal  year  1 996  in  the  National  Plan  that  was  submitted 
last  year. 

Answer:   For  all  marine  and  coastal  studies,  a  table  is  attached  showing  FY  1 995 
estimated  actual  funding,  funding  from  the  June  1994  National  Plan  for  FY  1996  (shown  as 
year  2,  partial  implementation  budget),  and  proposed  funding  for  FY  1996. 
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Table  of  Marine  and  Coastal  program  funding 

Funding  Table  ($000)                                                        FY  1995  YR2  (FY  1996)  FY  1996                C"           S 

Estjmated  National  Plan'  Estimatad 

Subelement  1 .   Environmental 

Quality  &  Preservation                                                   16272  22400  18735 

Fundamental  environmental  studies                                     550  1000  600                  -          - 

Pollution  and  Waste  Disposal                                       6172  8500  6800 


Massachusetts  Bay  1100  500  500 

NewYork-New  Jersey  400  1500  1000 

Deep  Water  Dump  Site  106  300  300  300 

Long  Island  Sound  750  1500  1000 

Gulf  ot  Mexico 

South  Florida  800  1000  800 

Lake  Ponlchartrain  700  1500  1200 


Los  Angeles  Shelf 
San  Francisco  Bay 


Farallones  Disposal  Issues 

750 

600 

500 

Prince  William  Sound 

200 

200 

200 

Honolulu  Dumpsite 

300 

400 

300 

Other  west  coast 

72 

0 

0 

Fragile  Environments 

3500 

1500 

3900 

San  Francisco  Wetlands 

1200 

1000 

1200 

Great  Lakes  Wetlands 

500 

0     . 

0 

Florida  Big  Bend  Wetlands 

750 

0 

0 

Gulf  of  Mexico  wetlands  (coops  with  NBS) 

200 

500 

500 

South  Flonda  regional  research  &  assessment 

550 

o— 

1200 

San  Francisco  Bay  regional  research  &  assessment 

300 

0— 

500 

Other  wetland  and  regional  research  &  assessment 

0 

0 

535 

Marine  Reserves  and  Biologic  Habitats 

3350 

9400 

5400 

Sanctuaries  and  Reserves 

Monterey  Bay 

1750 

2000 

2000 

Stellwagen  Bank 

950 

1000 

1200 

Florida  Keys 

350 

500 

300 

Relocation  "•• 

100 

5000 

1500 

Biologic  Habitats 

200 

900 

400 

Geological  Records  of  Environmental 
Change  2700  2000  2000  _  _  _ 

'The  National  Marine  and  Coastal  Geology  Program  Plan.  June  1994,  partial  implementation  budget;  "C=coaslal  EEZ;  S=:Shetf 
EEZ:  D=Deep-water  EEZ;  "'  full  implementation  plan  included  some  lurKfing  tor  related  work  under  Pollution  and  Waste  Disposal; 
""  National  Plan  estimated  $5000-7000  for  reiocatk>n  if  all  of  the  costs  occurred  in  one  year,  we  now  plan  to  distribute  costs  over 
Iwo-lhree  years. 
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Funding  Table  (continued)  ($000)  FY  1995         YR2  (FY  1996)        FY  1996 


Public  Salrty 

11250 

12700 

Fundamental  hazards  studies 

750 

1000 

Coastal  and  Nearahora  Erosion 

Catastroptiic-large  storms 

West  Louisiana/East  Texas 

West-Central  Florida 

Soutti  Carolina 

Lake  Erie 

Hawaii/low  latitudes 

New  regional  erosion  studies 

Submarine  Earthquakes  and  Landslides 

Central  California 
Pacific  Northwest 


13. 
Fundamental  resources  studies 

Energy  Studies 

Hydrates  Laboratory 
Blake  Ridge  (hydrates) 
Gulf  of  Mexico  (oil  and  gas) 


Sand  and  Gravel 
Puerto  Rico 

Other  sand/gravel  (Great  Lakes  or  MMS  coops  ) 
Hydrothermal/Hydrogenetic 
Eastem  Pacific 

Subelement  4.   Marine  and  Coastal 

Information 
Systematic  Sea-Floor  Mapping 

US   EEZ 

Coastal  and  Shelf  EEZ 

Information  Bank  1300  1500  1300 

Assessments  250  500  300 

Technology  and  Facilities  1300  2500  1000 

Vessel  refit/upgrades  500  1500  0 

Scientific  equipment  800  1000  1000 

Subactlvity  Total  35972  48900  39689 


1200 

1500 

1300 

1100 

1500 

1200 

1700 

1500 

1500 

600 

800 

800 

0 

800 

800 

4500 

5000 

4600 

2050 

2500 

2100 

2450 

2500 

2500 

4150 

7000 

5400 

300 

800 

0 

1500 

3100 

2600 

900 

800 

900 

300 

800 

1100 

300 

1500 

600 

2350 

3100 

2800 

500 

500 

500 

0 

500 

300 

1850 

2100 

2000 

4300 

6800 

4154 

1450 

2300 

1654 

1150 

300 

700 

300 

2000 

854 
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Question:   What  have  you  learned  from  your  efforts  to  assess  the  impacts  of  Hurricane 
Andrew  on  the  barrier  islands? 

Answer:   Hurricane  Andrew  was  one  of  the  most  significant  erosional  events  to  impact  the 
barrier  islands  of  Louisiana  in  the  last  100  years.   Surveys  of  beach  profiles  indicate  that  the 
Islands  are  not  experiencing  a  post-storm  recovery  phase  typical  of  less  intense  storms. 
Surveys  to  measure  the  seafloor  change  associated  with  the  storm  indicate  that  the 
protective  sand  which  formerly  fronted  the  barrier  islands  Is  now  stored  in  concentrated  areas 
within  the  lagoons  landward  of  the  barriers.  This  infonnation  will  be  used  to  improve 
predictions  of  continued  barrier  island  loss  and  to  assist  the  planning  for  coastal  restoration 
associated  with  the  Coastal  Wetlands  Planning,  Protection,  and  Restoration  Act  of  1990. 

Question:   Your  budget  proposes  a  $3.7  million  increase.   Specifically  what  Is  the  increase 
for  and  what  is  the  Impact  of  not  providing  this  increase? 

Answer:   The  FY  1 996  program  change  requested  for  marine  and  coastal  geologic  studies 
is  $3.2M;  the  remainder  of  the  proposed  increase  is  for  uncontrollable  and  related  changes. 
Of  the  $3.2M  program  change,  $2M  is  for  geologic  studies  in  national  marine  sanctuaries  and 
$1 .2M  for  regional  research  and  assessment.   Of  the  $2M  approximately  $1 .5M  will  be  used 
in  FY  96  for  relocating  personnel  from  the  Pacific  Marine  Geology  Branch  to  co-locate  with  the 
University  of  California  at  Santa  Cruz  in  order  to  expand  cooperative  marine  geologic 
investigations  in  central  California  in  and  around  the  Monterey  Bay  Sanctuary.   Approximately 
$500,000  will  be  used  to  expand  seabed  mapping  and  habitat  characterization  studies  in 
Stellwagen  Bank  and  Monterey  Bay  Sanctuaries.   Of  the  $1 .2M  for  regional  research  and 
assessment,  approximately  $900,000  will  be  used  to  intensify  wetland  and  sedimentation 
studies  in  South  Florida  and  San  Francisco  Bay  and  up  to  $300,000  may  be  used  for  scientific 
support  of  resource  management  in  Klamath/Trinity  region,  Chesapeake  Bay,  or  Great  Lakes. 

The  impact  of  not  providing  this  increase  would  be  to  both  increase  the  amount  of  time  to 
complete  sanctuary  and  regional  resource  and  assessment  studies  and  to  decrease  the  scope 
of  those  studies.   This  would  decrease  the  utility  of  the  information  to  agencies  responsible  for 
managing  these  areas.    In  addition,  if  the  requested  increase  for  relocation  is  not  provided, 
funds  would  need  to  be  found  from  within  current  budgets  resulting  in  a  significant  reduction  in 
the  studies  that  would  be  undertaken  for  a  three  year  period. 

Question:   How  much  of  the  increase  is  specifically  related  to  the  proposal  to  relocate  the 
Branch  of  Pacific  Marine  geology  from  Menio  Park  to  Santa  Cruz? 

Answer:  Approximately  $1.5M  of  the  proposed  increase  in  FY  1996  is  related  to  the  plan  to 
relocate  personnel  of  the  Branch  of  Pacific  Marine  to  co-locate  with  the  University  of  California 
at  Santa  Cruz  (UCSC). 

Question:    What  is  the  status  of  the  proposed  move  what  is  the  current  projected  total 
costs? 

Answer:   It  is  presently  estimated  that  office  space  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  late 
FY  1997.   UCSC  proposes  to  offer  space  in  a  new  building  at  the  University's  Long  Marine 
Lab.   Plans  for  this  building  and  other  space  planned  by  the  university  are  currently 
undergoing  environmental  review.  Current  projected  costs  for  the  USGS  are  estimated  at  $5- 
6M. 
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Question:  Given  the  tight  fiscal  constraints  is  this  move  a  high  priority  for  the  Marine  and 
Coastal  Program  and  if  so  why? 

Answer:  This  move  is  a  high  priority  for  the  Marine  and  Coastal  Geology  Program.   Co- 
locating  with  UCSC  offers  several  very  significant  advantages  to  the  USGS  in  terms  of  the 
effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  the  marine  and  coastal  geology  studies  conducted  from  the 
Pacific  Marine  Geology  Branch.   Co-location  will  provide  association  with  a  nationally 
recognized  geosciences  department  for  scientific  collaboration  with  faculty  and  graduate 
students,  as  well  as  availability  of  a  well-educated  technical  support  pool.   Location  along  the 
Monterey  Bay  will  provide  coordination  and  integration  with  the  growing  marine  and  coastal 
science  and  technology  community  in  that  area,  which  includes  other  Federal  agencies 
(NOAA,  Naval  Postgraduate  School),  State  agencies  (CA  Department  of  Fish  and  Game),  two 
universities,  three  university  research  labs,  and  several  private  research  institutions.   Co- 
location  will  provide  expanded  capabilities  and  reduced  cost  through  shared  and  cooperative 
facilities.   It  will  also  provide  opportunities  for  cost  reductions  for  staff  through  use  of 
outstanding  faculty  in  complementary  disciplines  on  an  "as-needed  basis".   Several 
cooperative  activities  have  been  initiated  with  UCSC  including  near  shore  studies,  visiting 
lectures,  student  appointments,  and  preparation  for  co-hosting  of  an  international  short  course 
on  environmental  marine  geology.   Co-location  will  result  in  savings  through  decreased 
operating  costs  and  shared  resources  with  the  University. 

Given  the  tight  fiscal  constraints,  efforts  are  currently  undenway  to  identify  ways  to  reduce  the 
costs  of  the  relocation  and  to  distribute  some  of  the  costs  over  two  to  three  years.   The  USGS 
has  reduced  the  number  of  employees  in  the  Menio  Park  through  two  recent  buyouts.   An 
examination  of  space  usage  at  the  main  MenIo  Park  center  is  currently  underway  to  see  if  a 
part  of  the  Pacific  Marine  Geology  Branch  can  be  accommodated  there,  resulting  in  a  smaller 
number  of  employees  to  relocate  and  the  need  for  a  smaller  building  in  Santa  Cruz.   This 
could  result  in  lower  one-time  and  recurring  costs,  while  still  establishing  a  strong  collaborative 
program  in  the  Monterey  Bay  region  by  placing  a  significant  part  of  the  branch  there. 

Question:   Does  the  Survey  have  to  relocate? 

Answer:  Yes,  the  USGS  has  been  notified  that  the  leased  facility  that  currently  houses 
personnel  of  the  Branch  of  Pacific  Marine  Geology  must  be  vacated  necessitating  a  relocation 
of  those  offices  and  laboratories. 

Question:  Last  year  Congress  directed  the  MMS  to  utilize  the  expertise  of  USGS  in  their 
environmental  studies  program.  What  involvement  is  the  Survey  having  in  performing  MMS 
environmental  studies  and  could  you  be  effectively  doing  more  of  the  MMS  studies? 

Answer:  Within  the  area  of  the  Minerals  Management  Service  (MMS)  Environmental 
Studies  Program,  MMS  and  USGS  have  taken  several  steps  to  minimize  duplication  of  effort 
and  to  see  that  USGS  expertise  is  better  utilized  by  the  Environmental  Studies  Program  when 
cost  effective.   Environmental  Studies  Program  activities  mostly  fall  within  three  disciplines: 
physical,  socioeconomic,  and  biological  sciences.   USGS  expertise  is  most  applicable  to  the 
first  area,  physical  sciences,  including  geologic  and  coastal  processes  and  physical 
oceanography.   MMS  and  USGS  scientists  and  program  managers  have  reviewed  planned 
new  studies  as  identified  in  the  MMS  Environmental  Studies  Program  Strategic  Plan  and  have 
identified  several  studies  which  might  be  conducted  by  USGS.   One  study  has  been  initiated 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  several  other  are  under  discussion  to  develop  specific  plans  that 
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involve  possible  work  in  the  northeast  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Alaska  related  to  potential  oil  and 
gas  development  and  along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  coasts  related  to  potential  sand 
and  gravel  development.    It  is  possible  that  USGS  could  be  effectively  doing  more  of  the  MMS 
studies  in  the  future  as  presently  underway  studies  in  the  physical  sciences  are  completed 
and  new  studies  are  started. 

Question:   One  of  your  new  emphases  in  the  Marine  and  Coastal  program  is  toward 
National  f^arine  sanctuaries.   What  specifically  are  we  studying  about  sanctuaries?   What  do 
we  hope  to  learn  and  why  is  this  effort  important? 

Answer:   Commercial  fisheries  and  tourism  are  sustainable  industries  that  sanctuaries  help 
to  foster.  At  present,  many  of  the  nation's  coastal  and  offshore  regions  are  being  impacted 
adversely  by  overfishing,  by  physical  disturbance  of  the  seabed  from  fishing  gear  and  major 
storms,  and  by  pollution  introduced  in  runoff  and  disposed  wastes.   The  USGS  program 
focuses  on  the  study  of  sedimentary  environments  and  biological  habitats,  a  field  of  research 
which  requires  the  close  collaboration  of  geologists  and  biologists.  A  knowledge  of  the 
distribution  and  dynamics  of  marine  environments  and  habitats  and  the  amount  of  degradation 
that  has  occurred  within  them  is  essential  for  scientists  and  policy  makers  who  are  planning 
research  and  monitoring  strategies  to  preserve  and  manage  the  nation's  environmental  and 
fisheries  resources.   This  goal  is  being  achieved  through  research  by  geologists  and  biologists 
to  produce  maps  and  other  data  which  characterize  and  document  important  biological 
habitats,  the  geological  processes  which  fonn  and  alter  them,  and  the  rates  at  which  changes 
in  habitats  occur.   Studies  are  conducted  in  collaboration  with  three  NOAA  line  offices 
(Sanctuaries  and  Reserves  Division  (SRD);  National  Ocean  Service  (NOS);  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service  (NMFS)). 

Question:   Is  NOAA  cost  sharing  in  any  of  the  sanctuary  work? 

Answer:   NOAA  line  offices  are  sharing  the  costs  of  studies  in  the  Stellwagen  Bank  and 
Monterey  Bay  National  Marine  Sanctuaries.   This  cost-sharing  allows  both  agencies  to  do  a 
better  job  carrying  out  their  specific  mission  in  an  efficient  manner.   NOAA  has  provided 
shiptime  on  NOAA  vessels  for  work  in  both  of  these  sanctuaries  valued  at  many  hundred 
thousand  dollars.    In  FY  1 995,  the  USGS  and  NOAA  initiated  a  survey  to  map  the  entire 
Stellwagen  Bank  Sanctuary  using  a  high-speed,  computerized  hydrographic  survey  vessel 
(RA/  CREED)  operated  by  the  Canadian  Hydrographic  Service.  The  unique  capabilities  of  this 
vessel  result  in  a  rapid,  cost-effective,  and  highly  accurate  survey  of  seabed  bathymetry  and 
sediment  characteristics.   The  CREED  will  produce  the  most  detailed  bathymetric  map  of  a 
large  coastal  region  and  also  allow  NOAA  to  evaluate  the  applicability  of  this  new  technology 
to  the  mapping  of  navigable  waters  in  the  United  States.  Total  cost  for  the  shiptime  in  this 
survey  is  $450K  and  USGS  and  NOAA  are  each  providing  50%  of  the  funds  in  FY  1 995  and 
FY  1996;  NOAA's  contribution  is  through  the  National  Ocean  Service  (NOS)  Partnership 
Program.   In  FY  1995,  USGS  and  NOAA  initiated  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  a 
computerized  information  repository  for  Stellwagen  Bank  that  will  facilitate  access  and 
dissemination  of  data  and  research  results  to  managers,  other  researchers  and  the  public. 
NOAA  is  providing  partial  support  to  develop  this  information  system. 

Question:    Why  are  sanctuaries  a  priority  for  the  marine  and  coastal  program? 

Answer:  A  high  priority  of  the  marine  and  coastal  geology  program  is  to  provide  scientific 
information  on  coastal  and  offshore  areas  to  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  responsible  for 
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managing  those  lands.   In  recent  years,  several  large  sanctuaries  have  been  designated  along 
our  coasts  and  on  the  continental  shelves,  and  in  many  of  these  areas  there  is  little 
Information  for  making  management  decisions.   The  sanctuaries  in  which  we  are  currently 
conducting  investigations(N^onterey  Bay,  Stellwagen  Bank,  and  Florida  Keys)  have  been 
identified  by  NOAA,  the  agency  responsible  for  managing  sanctuaries,  as  having  the  highest 
priority  needs  for  scientific  information  to  be  used  in  sanctuary  management.    In  addition,  a 
survey  of  information  needs  of  non-federal  users  of  the  EEZ,  conducted  by  the  National 
Research  Council  at  the  request  of  USGS  and  NOAA,  identified  as  a  major  need  information 
on  the  sea  floor  character  in  shallower  parts  of  the  EEZ.   Sanctuaries  and  the  surrounding 
areas  provide  a  place  to  focus  geologic  mapping  and  studies  of  sedimentary  environments  In 
the  shallow  EEZ  that  will  provide  Information  needed  by  Federal  agencies  as  well  as  non- 
Federal  users. 

Question:   How  much  of  the  marine  and  coastal  budget  Is  devoted  to  sanctuaries  and  how 
much  have  we  spent  on  this  effort  to  date? 

Answer:   In  FY  1996,  $3.5M  Is  planned  for  studies  in  National  Marine  Sanctuaries  and 
approximately  $1 .5M  is  planned  for  relocation  (shown  under  the  Sanctuaries  heading  on  the 
funding  tables)  to  Increase  our  ability  to  conduct  collaborative  investigations  of  sanctuaries 
and  other  coastal  and  marine  issues.   USGS  has  spent  approximately  $9M  to  date  on 
investigations  in  National  Marine  Sanctuaries  and  in  other  areas  of  critical  biological  habitats 
(FY  1993-1995). 

Question:   How  long  have  we  been  doing  work  on  contaminated  transport  and 
accumulation  in  Boston  Harbor  and  when  is  this  study  scheduled  to  terminate? 

Answer:  The  USGS  has  been  studying  the  transport  and  accumulation  of  contaminated 
sediment  in  Boston  Harbor  for  five  years.   FY  1996  will  be  the  final  year  of  this  multi- 
component  study;  activities  and  funding  will  be  at  a  reduced  level  from  FY  1995.   Beginning  in 
FY  1997,  the  year  the  new  sewage  outfall  is  schedule  to  become  operational,  USGS  efforts 
will  shift  to  a  smaller  effort  involving  long-term  monitoring  in  cooperation  with  other  Federal 
and  State  agencies. 

Question:   The  marine  and  coastal  program  is  also  pursuing  research  into  gas  hydrates, 
why? 

Answer:    Gas  hydrate  occurs  in  abundance  in  marine  sediments,  but  the  natural  controls 
on  hydrates  and  their  impacts  on  the  environment  are  very  poorly  understood.   A  gas  hydrate 
Is  a  crystalline  solid;  its  building  blocks  consist  of  a  gas  molecule  surrounded  by  a  cage  of 
water  molecules.   It  looks  like  ice,  and  is  very  similar  to  ice,  except  that  the  crystalline 
structure  Is  stabilized  by  the  guest  gas  molecule,  which  is  normally  methane.   Gas  hydrate  is 
stable  within  ocean  floor  sediments  at  water  depths  greater  than  about  300  to  500m;  It  creates 
a  surface  layer  of  hydrate-bearing  sediment  that  is  several  hundred  meters  to  about  one 
thousand  meters  thick. 

Gas  hydrate  is  primarily  Important  because  it  binds  huge  amounts  of  methane  in  sea  floor 
sediments  and,  secondarily,   because  it  influences  the  physical  properties  of  these  sediments. 
The  worldwide  amount  of  methane  carbon  in  gas  hydrate  is  considered  to  be  equivalent  to 
about  twice  the  amount  of  carbon  that  resides  in  all  fossil  fuels  on  Earth,  and  represents  an 
amount  of  methane  that  is,  perhaps,  3000  times  the  amount  in  the  present  atmosphere. 
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Four  main  issues  create  a  need  for  research  on  gas  hydrate: 

1.  Hydrocarbon  resources  -  Extraction  of  gas  from  hydrates  could  provide  a  very  large  energy 
and  petroleum  feedstock  resource,  and  additional  gas  supplies  appear  to  be  trapped  beneath 
the  hydrate  layer  in  ocean  sediments. 

2.  Climate  changes  -  f^ethane  is  a  greenhouse  gas  that  is  far  more  effective  than  carbon 
dioxide.  The  release  and  absorption  of  large  volumes  of  methane  from  sea-floor  hydrates 
may  have  had  major  Impacts  in  modifying  the  Earth's  climate. 

3.  Landslides  of  continental  rise  sediments  -  Gas  hydrate  is  concentrated  in  the  sediments  of 
the  continental  margins.  Small  changes  in  temperature  or  pressure  that  could  easily  occur 
would  cause  breakdown  of  hydrate,  thus  substituting  a  very  weak  material  (gassy  sediment) 
for  a  strong  one  (hydrate-cemented  sediment)  beneath  the  sea  floor.  This  is  likely  to  lead  to 
sea-floor  landslides,  and  evidence  suggests  that  this  has  happened.  An  understanding  of  the 
control  of  sea-floor  landslides  by  hydrate  processes  is  critical  for  safe  and  effective  extraction 
of  hydrate  gas,  and  any  use  of  the  seafloor  for  petroleum  extraction,  defense,  waste  disposal, 
communication  cables,  etc. 

Question:     What  are  the  potential  environmental  impacts  of  developing  this  potential 
resource? 

Answer:  Methane  is  inherently  the  cleanest  fossil  fuel  because  its  high  hydrogen  to  carbon 
ratio  results  in  a  greater  amount  of  energy  relative  to  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  released 
on  combustion  compared  to  liquid  petroleum  or  coal.  Furthermore,  essentially  no  other  air 
pollutants,  such  as  sulfur  compounds,  are  generated  when  methane  is  burned.  Methane  can 
be  an  excellent  feed  stock  for  fuel  cells.  The  possibility  of  locating  fuel  cells  on  the  sea  floor 
with  injection  of  the  resulting  carbon  dioxide  back  into  the  ocean  where  it  would  be  stabilized 
by  the  ocean's  carbonate  buffer  system  might  be  considered. 

Methane  is  perhaps  ten  times  more  effective  than  carbon  dioxide  as  a  greenhouse  gas  (on  a 
weight  basis),  so  its  release  to  the  atmosphere  should  be  avoided.   However,  because  solid 
hydrate  is  the  stable  form  for  methane  in  the  deep  sea,  small  losses  in  that  environment 
should  not  result  in  escape  of  methane  to  the  atmosphere.   Large-volume  escapes  of 
methane  could  reach  the  atmosphere  but  should  be  rare  and,  even  if  methane  does  escape,  it 
is  not  a  particularly  toxic  material  and  it  would  not  require  any  sort  of  cleanup. 

Question:     Is  there  any  industry  interest  in  developing  this  energy  resource? 

Answer:   There  is  only  a  minor  interest  by  U.S  industry  in  gas  hydrate  at  the  present  time. 
The  present  reserves  of  natural  gas  are  considered  to  be  sufficient  to  meet  immediate  energy 
needs.   Gas  hydrates,  however,  have  the  potential  of  becoming  a  significant  energy  resource 
in  the  future  owing  to  the  very  large  amount  of  methane  trapped  in  the  sediments.   This 
potential  has  resulted  in  significant  interest  in  gas  hydrate  as  an  energy  resource  in  Japan, 
where  a  major  five-year  plan  to  evaluate  and  attempt  gas  production  from  gas  hydrate 
deposits  in  sediments  offshore  has  been  initiated. 

Question:   Is  USGS  involved  in  the  drilling  that  is  scheduled  off  the  Carolina  coast  later  this 
year? 
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Answer:  The  USGS  has  been  closely  involved  in  the  Ocean  Drilling  Project  hydrate  drilling 
on  the  Carolina  margin  (Blake  Outer  Ridge,  a  part  of  which  is  within  the  Exclusive  Economic 
Zone  of  the  US)  since  its  inception.   USGS  data  was  used  extensively  in  developing  the 
proposal.   Of  the  seven  original  proponents  for  the  effort,  three  were  from  the  USGS.   The 
primary  proponent  of  the  leg,  who  will  be  the  U.S.  Co-Chief  Scientist,  is  Charles  Paul!  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  a  former  USGS  employee  who  began  his  research  on  gas 
hydrates  at  the  USGS  Branch  of  Atlantic  Marine  Geology.   Three  USGS  scientists  expect  to 
be  aboard  the  drilling  ship.   An  ancillary  cruise  in   cooperation  with  Naval  Research 
Laboratory  and  Woods  Hole  Oceanographic  Institution  will  be  directed  by  USGS  scientists  for 
purposes  of  seismic  experiments  to  be  carried  out  in  conjunction  with  the  drilling. 

Question:    How  much  mapping  is  still  going  on  in  the  EEZ  and  how  much  of  the  budget  is 
devoted  to  this? 

Answer:   In  FY  1995  the  estimated  spending  for  systematic  mapping  in  the  U.S.  EEZ  is 
$1.45M.   Of  this  amount,  $1.15M  is  going  toward  processing  of  previously  collected  GLORIA 
and  related  data  in  the  U.S.  EEZ  and  preparation  of  atlases  and  approximately  $0.3M  is  going 
toward  new  mapping  in  the  shallow  EEZ.   The  proposed  budget  for  FY  1 996  includes 
approximately  $1.65M  for  systematic  EEZ  mapping.   Of  this  amount,  $0.7M  is  planned  for  the 
completion  of  publication  of  GLORIA  atlases  on  CD-ROIVS,  and  about  $0.85M  for  shallow  EEZ 
mapping. 

Question:     Why  are  you  proposing  to  expand  your  work  in  the  Lake  Pontchartrain  Basin? 
Have  new  problems  developed  there?  Why  is  this  study  area  a  priority  for  the  program? 

Answer:  The  Lake  Pontchartrain  basin  is  an  important  estuary  with  fresh-water  wetlands 
that  have  been  significantly  impacted  over  the  past  100  years  by  natural  processes  of 
degradation  and  impacts  of  urban  activities  from  New  Orieans  and  surrounding  communities. 
Based  on  input  and  consultation  with  state  and  local  officials  and  community  groups,  a  plan  of 
scientific  investigation  was  prepared;  six  primary  issues  are  identified,  including  wetland  loss 
and  pollution.  The  plan  to  address  these  issues,  part  of  the  National  Marine  and  Coastal 
Geology  Plan,  led  to  the  start  of  the  Lake  Pontchartrain  Study  in  FY  1995.   Accordingly,  to 
address  all  six  issues,  we  plan  to  expand  the  work  somewhat  in  FY  1996  in  south-central 
Louisiana. 

Question:  Is  your  proposed  work  on  offshore  sand  resources  along  the  Delaware- 
Maryland-Virginia  coast  a  new  effort  and  why  is  this  a  priority?  Is  this  related  to  beach 
replenishment  efforts  in  Ocean  City,  MD,  and  where  else  are  you  involved  in  sand  studies? 

Answer:   The  proposed  FY  1996  budget  (see  question  1)  includes  funding  for  new  regional 
erosion  work  (approximately  $800,000)  and  funding  for  a  new  sand  and  gravel  work 
(approximately  $300,000).  The  Delaware-Maryland-Virginia  barrier  shoreline  is  a  candidate  for 
one  of  these  studies.  The  combination  of  widespread  and  high  rates  of  shoreline  erosion  and 
increasing  development  along  the  Delaware-Maryland-Virginia  barrier  shoreline  are  justification 
for  startup  of  a  new  study  in  FY  1996,  as  shown  in  the  Marine  and  Coastal  Geology  Plan. 
The  focus  would  be  on  mapping  historic  shoreline  change  and  understanding  processes.  The 
new  erosion  funding  will  be  targeted  toward  the  Delaware-Maryland-Virginia  coast  and/or  the 
southwest  Washington  coast  which  also  is  experiencing  serious  erosion  problems. 
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MMS  has  identified  the  Virginia  offshore  region  as  a  high  priority  area  for  potential  sand 
extraction,  and  there  is  a  need  for  information  as  part  of  the  N^MS  Environmental  Studies 
Program.   A  complementary  effort  to  studies  of  erosion  is  the  delineation  of  offshore  sand 
resources  having  potential  for  use  as  sand  fill  for  beach  nourishment  projects   in  Ocean  City, 
MD,  and  other  public  beaches  as  well,  and  providing  information  that  can  be  used  to  project 
the  environmental  impact  of  extraction  of  the  resources.   The  proposed  sand  and  gravel 
funding  would  be  used  to  augment  funding  from  MMS  for  high  priority  areas  and  efforts  will  be 
conducted  in  collaboration  with  MMS  and  the  states. 

We  are  presently  involved  in  sand  studies  in  a  modest  way  in  each  of  the  erosion  regional 
studies  and  participate  on  each  of  the  dozen  or  so  task  forces  chaired  by  MMS  in  the  Atlantic 
and   Gulf  of  Mexico  regions.   We  are  also  conducting  a  cooperative  mapping  study  with  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  of  the  insular  shelf  surrounding  the  island  which  is  providing 
information  about  the  location  and  characterization  of  offshore  sand  resources. 

Question:  What  involvement  is  the  Survey  having  in  the  feasibility  study  that  is  being 
developed  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Park  Service  to  restore  and  stabilize 
Assateague  Island? 

Answer:   The  USGS  has  not  been  requested  by  either  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  or  the 
Park  Service  to  provide  coastal  expertise  in  the  feasibility  study  of  Assateague  Island,  but  we 
are  collaborating  with  both  National  Park  Service  and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  on 
producing  some  outreach  products  to  explain  the  processes  and  geologic  conditions 
responsible  for  erosion  and  land  loss  on  Assateague  Island.   This  information  will  be  valuable 
background  material  for  future  mitigation  efforts  and  may  lead  to  additional  collaboration  in  the 
near  future. 

Question:    Is  any  of  the  work  you  are  doing  in  the  Outer  banks  related  to  the  controversial 
issue  of  constructing  jetties  on  Oregon  Inlet?   Will  this  work  continue  in  FY  1996  and  what 
specifically  is  the  Survey  doing  there? 

Answer:   Our  study  in  the  Outer  Banks  is  a  very  small,  pilot  effort  to  map  historic  shoreline 
change  using  a  combination  of  ten  or  so  charts  dating  from  the  mid-1 880's  through  the  1990's 
and  using  advanced-system  remote  sensing  instruments.   All  of  these  data  are  being  put  into 
a  computer  data  base  for  manipulation,  analysis,  and  map  plotting  at  a  common  scale. 
Results  of  this  investigation  will  yield  valuable  information  on  the  regional  sediment  budget  of 
Oregon  Inlet,  migration  rates  of  the  inlet,  and  detailed  changes  in  the  geomorphic  character  of 
the  barrier  islands  adjacent  to  the  inlet.   When  this  study  in  completed,  the  results  can  aid  in 
the  decision  process  of  constructing  new  navigation  jetties  or  leaving  the  inlet  in  its  current 
condition. 

Question:   Are  the  Great  Lakes  maps  available  yet  and  what  were  the  results  of  this  study? 

Answer:   The  effort  to  map  and  describe  the  wetlands  in  the  Great  Lakes  region  is  on  track 
and  scheduled  for  completion  this  year.   All  field  investigations  have  been  completed,  and  a 
series  of  five  maps  will  be  published  by  the  USGS.   Authorship  of  these  maps  reflects  a 
collaborative  effort  with  other  Federal  agencies  (e.g.,  USFWS,  NRCS)  and  State  agencies.   To 
date,  the  map  of  Lake  Erie  is  published,  two  maps  of  Lakes  Michigan  and  Superior  are 
nearing  completion,  and  the  remaining  ones  for  Lakes  Huron  and  Ontario  are  being  prepared. 
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Question:   How  much  of  your  96  budget  is  devoted  to  ship  time  and  facilities? 

Answer:   The  Marine  and  Coastal  Geology  Program  plans  to  use  a  variety  of  sources  for 
vessel  time  in  FY  1996,  including  USGS-owned  small  boats,  UNOLS  and  contract  ships,  and 
shared  vessel  time  provided  by  scientific  cooperators.   Funding  for  ship/boat  time  is  included 
in  the  budgets  for  scientific  studies  rather  than  as  a  separate  category.   It  is  estimated  that 
expenditures  for  ship  and  boat  use  will  be  approximately  $1  to  1.5M.   In  addition,  the  planned 
budget  includes  a  category  for  Technology  and  Facilities.  The  proposed  budget  includes 
approximately  $1M  in  this  category  for  scientific  equipment  improvements.  This  funding  will 
be  used  to  improve  the  USGS's  ability  to  conduct  mapping  and  other  marine  geologic 
investigations,  particularly  in  shallow  parts  of  the  EEZ. 

Question:   FY  1996  is  to  be  the  fifth  and  final  year  for  the  Lake  Erie  study.   What  are  your 
accomplishments? 

Answer:  Through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  USGS  and  the  Ohio  Division  of  Geologic 
Survey  the  Lake  Erie  study  has  collected  data  describing  the  magnitude  and  variability  of 
erosion  along  the  entire  shoreline  over  the  past  100+  years.  These  data  indicate  that  erosion 
rates  have  shown  large  variability  over  different  periods  of  time  and  changed  significantly  in 
the  1970's.  The  study  is  also  providing  a  regional  description  of  the  geologic  setting  (both 
onshore  and  offshore)  within  which  erosion  is  taking  place.   These  various  data  types  are 
being  combined  into  a  model  of  shoreline  recession. 

Question:   What  is  provided  in  the  FY  1996  budget  for  the  study  and  what  activities  are 
planned? 

Answer:   The  study  is  budgeted  at  $1.5M  for  FY  1996.   Activities  planned  will  primarily 
address  the  completion  and  dissemination  of  study  products  and  the  synthesis  of  data 
collected  into  a  preliminary  predictive  model  of  shoreline  erosion.   Field  efforts  will  be  greatly 
reduced  and  primarily  address  areas  where  model  verification  is  needed  or  data  gaps  are 
indicated  by  ongoing  analysis. 

Question:   What  will  happen  after  year  five  -  will  the  problem  be  solved? 

Answer:   If  coastal  erosion  is  the  problem,  the  answer  is  no.  Stopping  erosion  is  unlikely  to 
be  either  practicable  or  desirable  over  the  entire  region. 

The  objective  of  this  study  is  to  provide  the  information  necessary  to: 

1 )  evaluate  the  scope  of  the  problem 

2)  identify  critical  areas  of  erosion 

3)  identify  factors  contributing  to  the  observed  erosion 

4)  develop  and  evaluate  responses  to  the  problems  associated  with  coastal  erosion. 

Significant  contribution  will  have  been  made  towards  all  these  objectives  on  completion  of  this 
study.   Results  are,  and  will  continue  to  be,  fed  directly  to  the  Ohio  Coastal  Management 
program  for  use  in  development  of  policy.   Information  provided  can  be  used  to  restrict  future 
development  in  rapidly  eroding  areas,  to  aid  in  the  design  of  future  erosion  mitigation  projects, 
and  to  assess  the  impact  of  existing  and  proposed  coastal  construction. 
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Question:  What  tangible  results  can  you  point  to  as  a  result  of  this  effort? 
Answer:  To  date  the  Lake  Erie  Study  has  resulted  in  a  data  base  which 

1)  provides  the  basis  for  predictive  erosion  models,  and 

2)  identifies  historic  erosion  rates  for  the  entire  shoreline.  This  data  has  been  widely 
disseminated  to  concerned  individuals  and  public  agencies. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  finding  is  that  standard  techniques,  projecting  past  erosion  rates 
forward  to  predict  future  erosion,  are  of  extremely  limited  value.  Observed  erosion  rates  over 
different  periods  of  time  show  substantial  and  significant  variability.  Preliminary  indications  are 
that  the  system  response  changed  dramatically  in  or  around  the  1970's,  perhaps  related  to 
changes  in  lake  level  and  engineering  practices.  Addressing  the  factors  responsible  for  this 
variability  will  be  one  focus  of  the  final  year  of  the  study. 

Question:   Is  there  more  work  that  can  or  should  be  done  in  this  area  if  funding  were 
provided? 

Answer:   While  this  study  will  improve  our  knowledge  base  for  coastal  erosion  throughout 
the  region  -  the  regional  scope  of  the  study  restricted  our  ability  to  address  finer  scale 
variations  (in  both  time  and  space)  in  the  observed  erosion.   Additional  work  could  be  done 
which  addresses  in  more  detail  the  processes  and  controls  on  coastal  erosion.   Preliminary 
indications  are  that  the  shoreline  may  best  be  considered  as  a  series  of  compartments  subject 
to  differing  processes  and  geologic  controls.   Further  efforts  at  detailing  the  dynamics  of  these 
'sub-regions'  would  provide  information  of  direct  utility  to  coastal  planners  and  managers.  As 
well,  continuation  of  profiling  and  erosion  monitoring  efforts  would  result  in  an  increasingly 
valuable  data  set  describing  the  response  of  the  Ohio  shoreline. 

Another  possibility  is  to  continue  our  wetlands  research,  for  example  research  on  Metzger 
Marsh  described  below.   Present  studies  of  the  Great  Lake  wetlands  are  coming  to  an  end. 
These  studies  have  been  very  valuable  in  determining  processes  responsible  for  wetlands 
degradation  in  a  number  of  locations  throughout  the  Great  Lakes. 

Question:   What  role  is  the  Survey  playing  in  monitoring  at  Metzger  Marsh?   Is  the 
Survey's  involvement  now  limited  to  monitoring? 

Answer:   The  Survey,  with  the  cooperative  with  the  Ohio  Division  of  Geologic  Survey,  is 
continuing  to  address  the  needs  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  Ohio  Division  of 
Natural  Resources  with  respect  to  the  Metzger  Marsh  project.   This  primarily  involves 
monitoring  of  changes  in  marsh  extent,  substrate  development,  and  bathymetry  both  within 
and  outside  the  restored  marsh.   We  will  continue  to  participate  with  the  other  agencies  on 
this  project  as  well  as  addressing  the  impact  of  construction  on  the  physical  environment. 


WATER  RESOURCES  INVESTIGATIONS 

National  Watgr-Qgaiity  A??9g?m9Pt 

Question:  After  five  years  of  implementing  the  National  Water-Quality  Assessment 
Program,  what  have  we  learned  about  the  Nation's  water  quality? 

Answer.   Some  findings  and  results  of  the  NAWQA  Program  to  date  follow: 

»     USGS  analyzed  the  relative  magnitudes  of  point  and  nonpoint  sources  of  nitrogen  to 
streams  for  105  locations  throughout  the  United  States.  Agricultural  nonpoint  sources 
dominate  over  most  of  the  country.   However,  point  sources  are  still  important  near  many 
cities  and  towns.  After  presenting  these  findings  to  Congressional  staff  in  a  briefing 
sponsored  by  the  Energy  and  Environmental  Studies  Institute,  USGS  was  called  upon  to 
provide  detailed  information  on  magnitudes  of  nitrogen  sources,  areas  of  greatest  concern, 
etc.,  to  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the  General  Accounting  Office,  and 
others  interested  in  the  Clean  Water  Act  and  Farm  Bill. 

►  A  multi-State  sampling  of  Midwest  streams  shows  where  nitrate  and  pesticide 
concentrations  can  be  expected  to  be  high  or  low.   Concentrations  were  related  to 
intensity  of  agriculture,  amount  of  streamflow,  and  population  density.  A  model 
characterizes  stream  conditions  at  80  percent  of  the  monitored  locations,  allowing 
extension  to  unmonitored  locations  with  confidence.   This  information  allows  State  and 
local  water  managers  to  target  their  monitoring  efforts  more  effectively  by  identifying  critical 
watersheds  and  seasons  for  sampling. 

►  NAWQA  aided  the  Washington  State  Department  of  Health  by  designing  and  conducting  a 
study  to  determine  vulnerability  of  ground  water  to  pesticide  contamination.   Six  percent  of 
wells  had  detections  of  pesticides,  while  no  samples  exceeded  USEPA's  standard  for 
drinking  water.   Water-supply  companies  saved  an  estimated  $6.5  million  in  monitoring 
costs  by  conducting  this  scientific  study  rather  than  routine  monitoring  at  every  well. 
These  savings  are  passed  on  to  customers,  and  are  especially  beneficial  to  citizens 
served  by  small  water-supply  systems. 

•'     USGS  defined  regional  patterns  of  nutrient  concentrations  in  ground  water  throughout  the 
U.S.   Elevated  concentrations  of  nutrients  are  consistently  found  in  aerobic,  well-drained 
soils  over  aquifers  such  as  sands  or  limestone  that  allow  quick  passage  to  the  subsurface. 
Irrigation  and  application  of  fertilizers  also  increase  the  likelihood  of  high  nutrient 
concentrations.   The  southeastem  U.S.  shows  consistently  lower  ground-water 
concentrations  of  nutrients  than  other  regions,  even  in  areas  of  heavy  fertilizer  use.   This 
information  is  being  used  by  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  to  identify  areas  of 
special  interest  for  water  quality  as  part  of  the  Farm  Bill  reauthorization. 

*■     USGS  has  reviewed  published  information  on  pesticide  detections  and  behavior  in  ground 
water  throughout  the  United  States.   Pesticides  are  commonly  present  at  low  levels  in 
ground  water  beneath  agricultural  land.   Little  information  is  available  on  pesticide 
occurrence  beneath  non-agricultural  land,  despite  use  (on  lawns,  golf  courses,  rights  of 
way,  etc.)  that  is  often  comparable  to,  or  greater  than,  agricultural  use.   Prior  to 
implementation  of  the  NAWQA  Program,  there  was  insufficient  information  to  provide 
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legislators  or  water  managers  with  a  comprehensive  view  of  pesticide  occurrence  in 
ground  water  across  the  Nation. 

Trends  in  lead,  DDT  and  its  metabolites,  and  PCBs  since  1910  have  been  found  in  river 
systems  in  the  Midwest  and  southeastern  United  States  using  sediment  cores  from 
reservoirs.    Five-fold  increases  in  lead  occurred  in  urban  sediments  between  the  1940's 
and  1970's,  and  have  sharply  declined  since  then.    No  such  pattern  is  evident  in 
agricultural  reservoirs.   This  provides  solid  evidence  of  the  effects  of  decreased  lead  in 
gasoline  on  the  aquatic  environment. 

Decreasing  trends  in  ammonia  concentrations  were  found  in  urban  streams  of  many  study 
units,  documenting  that  improved  waste-water  treatment  has  improved  urban  stream  water 
quality  over  the  past  20  years. 

Polychlorinated  biphenyls  (PCBs)  were  detected  in  fish  in  the  Mohawk  River  as  part  of  the 
NAWQA  study  of  the  Hudson  River  basin.   Although  the  occurrence  of  PCBs  is  well 
documented  in  the  Hudson  River,  the  Mohawk  River  occurrence  was  previously  unknown 
to  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Environmental  Conservation.   Based  on  the  NAWQA 
findings,  the  State  has  taken  steps  toward  establishing  a  health  advisory  of  the  affected 
areas  of  the  Mohawk  River  and  is  planning  a  follow-up  survey  to  assess  PCBs  in  game 
fish,  delineate  the  affected  section  of  the  river,  and  investigate  possible  sources. 

State  regulatory  agencies  have  been  concerned  about  pesticide  toxicity  in  the  San  Joaquin 
River,  California,  and  its  tributaries.   NAWQA  scientists  collaborated  with  two  State 
agencies  to  show  that  potentially  toxic  concentrations  of  the  pesticide  diazinon  occurred  in 
the  western  tributaries  and  mainstem.   However,  the  highest  concentrations  occur  very 
early  during  storms,  so  that  most  of  the  water  can  safely  flow  to  the  river.   This  finding  has 
been  extremely  useful  to  the  State  agencies  charged  with  designing  measures  to  mitigate 
the  impact  of  this  pesticide. 

Along  parts  of  the  South  Platte  River  in  Colorado,  NAWQA  has  worked  with  the 
agricultural  community  to  determine  that  nitrate  concentrations  have  exceeded  the  drinking 
water  standard  for  at  least  20  years,  affecting  availability  of  drinking  water  supplies.   The 
predominant  source  of  nitrate  is  from  animal  waste.   Once  in  ground  water,  the  nitrate  may 
take  20-25  years  to  exit  the  aquifer  into  the  river,  so  that  even  cutting  all  sources  of  nitrate 
immediately  would  not  benefit  stream  water  quality  for  some  time.   About  70-85  percent  of 
the  nitrate  reaches  the  river,  while  1 5-30  percent  is  naturally  removed  from  the  aquifer  by 
denitrification.   Based  on  these  findings,  the  Colorado  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
reexamining  best  management  practices  in  the  basin. 

The  Albemarle-Pamlico  (North  Carolina)  NAWQA  found  commonly  used  pesticides,  such 
as  atrazine  and  alachlor,  are  almost  always  detectable  in  streams  in  the  study  area. 
Concentrations  of  atrazine  and  other  pesticides  were  highest  in  spring  rains,  but  remained 
detectable  even  during  periods  of  low  flow.  About  7  percent  of  the  samples  had 
concentrations  above  the  drinking  water  standard.   However,  concentrations  in  ground 
water  were  rarely  detectable,  even  in  the  parts  per  trillion  range.   This  suggests  that 
controlling  pesticides  in  the  basin  might  best  focus  on  controlling  runoff  and  sediment 
discharge.   This  information  is  currently  being  used  by  North  Carolina  municipalities 
interested  in  monitoring  pesticides  in  public  water  supplies. 
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Question:   Last  year  you  proposed  to  discontinue  five  of  the  60  study  units.   This  year  you 
propose  to  reinitiate  those  five  study  units.  Why  were  these  initially  discontinued  and  what 
would  be  the  impact  of  not  starting  them  up  now? 

Answer.   These  study  units  were  discontinued  because  we  believed  it  would  be  better  to 
devote  available  resources  to  a  lesser  number  of  studies  and  do  a  more  thorough  job  than  to 
stretch  our  resources  thin  across  all  the  proposed  study  units.    If  we  did  not  restart  the  five 
studies  now,  it  would  leave  major  gaps  in  our  national  coverage  from  both  a  geographic  and 
topical  perspective  (i.e.,  mining,  Northern  Rockies;  industrial  organics  in  rivers,  Kanawha/New 
River). 

Question:   Why  are  these  areas  important  to  the  NAWQA  Program? 

Answer:   The  60  studies  that  comprise  the  NAWQA  Program  cover  about  half  of  the 
conterminous  United  States,  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  ground-water  and  surface-water  use 
and  population  served  by  public  water  supply.  Any  reduction  in  the  number  of  study  units 
undermines  the  program's  ability  to  characterize  a  large  representative  part  of  the  nation's 
water  quality.   We  believe  that  the  concept  of  a  "national"  assessment  must  be  based  on 
studies  of  a  large  representative  part  of  the  resource.    If  we  cover  less  than  half  of  the  U.S., 
then  the  credibility  of  national-level  findings  from  NAWQA  becomes  suspect. 

Question:   How  much  of  your  proposed  increase  of  $6.4  million  in  the  NAWQA  Program  is 
associated  with  restarting  these  five  study  units? 

Answer:   The  five  studies  to  be  reinstated  in  FY  1996  are  Northern  New  England  Basins, 
Northern  Rockies  Intermontane  Basins,  Great  Salt  Lake  Basins,  Kanawha/New  River  Basin, 
and  Southern  High  Plains.   The  budget  request  for  each  study  is  about  $1  million,  resulting  in 
a  total  of  about  $5  million. 

Question:  Why  does  your  budget  on  page  219  show  40  studies  undenway  in  95  and  96 
when  you  indicated  the  95  budget  was  not  sufficient  for  40  studies? 

Answer:  The  table  in  the  budget  justification  that  shows  40  studies  underway  in  fiscal 
years  1995  and  1996  is  intended  to  reflect  the  planned  implementation  of  the  NAWQA 
Program,  rather  than  showing  activities  actually  underway. 


Thursday,  March  16,  1995. 

OFFICE  OF  TERRITORIAL  AND  INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS 

WITNESSES 

ALLEN  STAYMAN,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,  TERRITORIAL  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

DAVID  HEGGESTAD,  BUDGET  OFFICER,  TERRITORIAL  AND  INTER- 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS 

MARY  ANN  LAWLER,  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF  BUDGET,  OFFICE  OF  THE 
SECRETARY 

Mr.  Regula  [presiding].  I'll  call  the  Interior  Subcommittee  to 
order. 

We  have  today  the  Office  of  the  Territorial  and  International  Af- 
fairs. Who's  going  to  be  speaking? 

Mr.  Stayman.  A1  Stayman.  I'm  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary. 

It's  nice  to  meet  you. 

Mr.  Regula.  Nice  to  see  you. 

Mr.  Stayman.  I  have  with  me  Mr.  Dave  Haggestad,  who's  our 
Budget  Officer. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay.  You  complete  statement  will  be  made  a  part 
of  the  record.  I  hope  you'll  be  very  brief  We  have  more  votes  com- 
ing and  we'd  like  to  get  the  hearing  over  as  quickly  as  possible.  I 
apologize  for  the  delay,  but 

Mr.  Stayman.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Regula  [continuing].  We've  been  in  the  middle  of  votes. 

Mr.  Stayman.  I  understand.  I  will  read  a  summary  as  quickly  as 
I  can  and  get  to  questions  and  get  out  of  here  then. 

FY  1996  BUDGET 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  subcommittee,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Turner  is  unable  to  appear  today.  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  the  President's  Fiscal  Year  1996  budget  for  Terri- 
torial and  International  Affairs.  Before  discussing  the  pro- 
grammatic elements  of  our  Fiscal  Year  1996  budget,  I  would  like 
to  provide  an  overview  of  the  administrative  changes  we  propose 
for  the  insular  functions  at  Interior. 

In  order  to  implement  our  plan,  we  have  submitted  an  Fiscal 
Year  1995  reprogramming  letter  and  will  be  submitting  an  Fiscal 
Year  1996  budget  amendment.  Throughout  this  reorganization 
process  we  remain  strongly  committed  to  consulting  with  you  and 
your  staff  in  making  these  decisions. 

Our  proposed  changes  are  being  made  in  response  to  Phase  2  of 
the  Vice  President's  National  Performance  Review,  known  as 
REGO  II.  Under  our  proposal,  the  Department  will  continue  to  be 
responsible  for  the  development  of  general  territorial  pohcy  and  the 
coordination   of  Federal   programs,   but   an   interagency  working 
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group  will  be  created  to  facilitate  resolution  of  cross-cutting  inter- 
agency policy  and  program  issues.  Technical  and  financial  assist- 
ance will  continue  within  the  Department,  subject  to  annual  review 
in  the  budget  process. 

The  effect  of  our  proposal  will  be  to  abolish  OTIA  as  a  separate 
office  and  to  eliminate  the  positions  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  and 
the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary.  Retained  insular  responsibilities 
including  policy  development,  Federal  program  coordination,  budg- 
et formulation,  and  technical  and  financial  assistance,  will  be 
under  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Policy,  Management,  and  Budget. 

There  are  currently  48  FTEs  allocated  to  OITA  and  the  Office  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary.  Our  amended  Fiscal  Year  1996  budget  will 
include  only  30  of  those  FTEs.  Of  this  total,  25  will  be  placed  in 
a  new  Office  of  Insular  Affairs  headed  by  a  politically-appointed  Di- 
rector reporting  to  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Policy.  The 
FTE  reductions  are  possible  by  reducing  nonessential  functions,  in- 
cluding the  insular  liaison  function,  and  by  increasing  efficiency  in 
meeting  other  responsibilities.  In  this  regard,  we  plan  to  close 
three  of  our  five  field  offices  during  Fiscal  Year  1995.  The  target 
date  for  implementing  these  changes  is  on  or  about  August  1  this 
year.  Total  FTE  reductions,  beginning  in  Fiscal  Year  1996,  will  be 
18  FTEs  or  a  38  percent  reduction. 

The  budget  summary:  for  Fiscal  Year  1996,  our  total  budget  is 
$339.6  miUion,  $242.5  million  less  than  in  Fiscal  Year  1995.  More 
than  $215  million  of  this  difference  is  one-time  Fiscal  Year  1995 
costs  for  implementation  of  the  Compact  with  Palau.  Of  the  total 
1995— excuse  me— of  the  total  Fiscal  Year  1996  budget,  only  $95.1 
million  is  subject  to  annual  appropriation.  I  will  focus  primarily  on 
the  discretionary  funding  of  $52  million  and  our  legislative  pro- 
posal to  redirect  $27.7  million  in  mandatory  assistance  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands. 

Assistance  to  territories:  my  testimony  last  year  mentioned  that 
we  administer  programs,  not  territories.  In  light  of  this  important 
distinction,  our  budget  request  reflects  change  in  the  title  of  our 
appropriation  from  "administration"  to  "assistance."  The  total  re- 
quest for  assistance  to  territories  is  $70.2  million,  of  which  $42.5 
million  is  discretionary.  The  largest  block  of  discretionary  assist- 
ance, $24.1  million,  is  for  government  operations  in  American 
Samoa.  Of  all  of  the  United  States  insular  areas,  American  Samoa 
has  the  most  fragile  economy  and  is  the  most  dependent  on  Federal 
Assistance.  American  Samoa  continues  to  struggle  to  remain  sol- 
vent, despite  the  appointment  of  a  joint  working  group  to  develop 
a  financisd  recovery  plan. 

Mr.  Regula.  How  many  people  live  in  American  Samoa? 

Mr.  Stayman.  About  50,000. 

Progress  has  been  disappointingly  slow.  We  are  trying  new  ap- 
proaches in  1995  and  1996,  including  the  procurement  of  profes- 
sional services  to  develop  financial  recovery  plans  and  $1  million 
has  been  earmarked  to  implement  this  recovery  effort.  We  hope  you 
support  this  approach. 

For  technical  assistance,  including  our  operations  and  mainte- 
nance program,  disaster  assistance  program,  management  control 
initiative,  and  the  brown  tree  snake  program,  we  are  requesting  a 
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total  of  $13.9  million,  a  decrease  of  $2.2  million  from  Fiscal  Year 
1995. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROPOSAL 

I'll  skip  some  stuff  here.  Now  to  the  legislative  proposal:  our 
budget  does  not  include  any  discretionary  funding  for  infrastruc- 
ture in  the  insular  areas.  Instead,  we  have  submitted  proposed  leg- 
islation to  redistribute  the  $27.7  million  in  mandatory  funding  ear- 
marked for  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands. 
Existing  law  mandates  that  the  Commonwealth  continue  to  receive 
$27.7  million  annually  until  Congress  provides  otherwise.  We  think 
it  is  time  to  provide  otherwise. 

There  are  still  legitimate  Federal  concerns  that  require  funding 
in  the  Commonwealth.  Infrastructure  needs  are  far  greater  in 
American  Samoa.  Under  the  proposed  legislation,  the  Common- 
wealth would  receive  $6.1  million  annually  through  Fiscal  Year 
2001  for  infrastructure.  Compact  impact  assistance,  and  the  resolu- 
tion of  immigration  and  labor  problems.  American  Samoa  could  re- 
ceive up  to  $15  million  annually  for  infrastructure  needs  to  be  used 
in  accordance  with  plans  for  construction  and  maintenance.  The 
legislation  also  provides  $4.5  million  to  Guam  as  a  contribution  to- 
ward social  and  educational  costs  associated  with  the  migration  of 
Micronesians  to  Guam  as  provided  for  the  Compacts  of  Free  Asso- 
ciation. Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  may  also  receive  up  to  $3 
million  annual  for  infrastructure  funding  under  this  legislative  pro- 
posal based  upon  need.  Final  distribution  of  infrastructure  money 
will  be  determined  by  Congress  through  the  annual  budget  process. 

Our  Fiscal  Year  1996  budget  request  for  the  Trust  Territory  was 
easy  to  formulate  this  year.  Because  the  Compact  of  Free  Associa- 
tion was  implemented  with  Palau,  the  request  is  zero. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  the  Compacts  of  Free  Association,  most 
of  the  assistance  is  guaranteed  and  has  been  permanently  appro- 
priated. Permanent  appropriations  for  Fiscal  Year  1996  at  esti- 
mated at  $150  million  compared  with  $360  million  in  this  Fiscal 
Year.  The  reduction  is  entirely  attributed  to  one-time  costs  for 
Palau.  Our  request  for  current  Compact  appropriations  for  Fiscal 
Year  1996  is  $24.9  million,  including  $14.9  million  for  health  and 
education  grants  to  the  FAS  and  $6.9  for  Federal  services. 

We  are  also  requesting  $1.1  million  for  the  Enewetak  agricul- 
tural program  and  $2  million  as  a  further  contribution  to  the  reset- 
tlement fund  for  Rongelap  Atoll.  These  funds  represent  a  continu- 
ing obligation  to  both  Atolls  affected  by  our  nuclear  testing  pro- 
gram. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity  to  present  this  sum- 
mary. I'd  be  pleased  to  respond  to  any  questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Assistant  Secretary  Turner  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  LESLIE  M.  TUKNER,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
INTERIOR  FOR  TERRITORIAL  AND  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS,  BEFORE  THE 
HOUSE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  DEPABTTMENT  OF  THE 
INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES,  MARCH  16,  1995 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  President's  fiscal  year  1996  budget 
for  Territorial  and  International  Affairs. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  proposes  to  take  certain  actions 
relating  to  the  Office  of  Territorial  and  International  Affairs 
(OTIA) .  We  are  submitting  a  fiscal  year  1995  reprogramming 
request  to  Congress  outlining  our  proposal.  The  Administration 
will  be  submitting  a  fiscal  year  1996  budget  amendment  that  will 
detail  the  budgetary  changes  for  fiscal  year  1996  in  the 
Assistance  to  Territories  and  Office  of  the  Secretary 
appropriations.  Throughout  this  process,  we  remain  strongly 
committed  to  keeping  your  staff  informed  as  decisions  are  being 
made. 

CHANGES  AT  OTIA 

Before  discussing  the  programmatic  elements  of  our  fiscal  year 
1996  budget,  I  would  like  to  provide  an  overview  of  the  qhanges 
we  foresee . 


Our  proposed  changes  are  being  made  pursuant  to  the  spirit  of  the 
second  phase  of  the  Administration's  National  Performance  Review, 
or  REGO  II  as  it  is  more  popularly  known.  Under  REGO  II,  the 
President  challenged  Federal  agencies  to  consider  seriously  what 
they  do  and  to  rethink  how  they  do  it  in  order  to  achieve  a 
government  that  is  leaner,  less  costly  and  more  efficient  and 
effective.  In  response  to  the  President's  call,  we  developed  a 
REGO  II  plan  for  OTIA  that  would  create  a  new  organizational  and 
management  structure  for  handling  insular  matters.  The  plan 
would  streamline  the  Department's  insular  functions  to  better 
reflect  the  achievements  of  insular  governments  in  obtaining 
greater  political,  social  and  economic  development  since  the 
Assistant  Secretary's  office  was  created  in  1980.  Under  our 
proposal,  the  Department  will  continue  to  be  responsible  for  the 
development  of  general  territorial  policy.  Additionally,  an 
insular  affairs  interagency  working  group  will  be  created  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Domestic  Policy  Council  to  facilitate  an 
interagency  approach  in  resolving  and  implementing  cross -cutting 
policy  issues.  Finally,  technical  and  financial  assistance 
programs  for  the  insular  areas  will  continue  within  the 
Department,  subject  to  annual  review  in  the  budget  process. 
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The  effect  of  this  proposal  will  be  to  abolish  OTIA  as  a  separate 
office  within  the  Department  eUid  eliminate  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Territorial  and  International  Affairs, 
including  the  positions  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  and  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary.  The  insular  responsibilities  which  we  will 
retain,  including  policy  development,  budget  formulation  and 
management  of  technical  and  finamcial  assistance  programs,  will 
be  handled  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  -  Policy,  Management  and 
Budget  (PMB) .  - 

There  are  currently  48  FTEs  allocated  to  OTIA  and  the  immediate 
Office  of.  the  Assistant  Secretary.  Our  amended  fiscal  year  199^ 
budget  will  include  only  30  of  these  FTEs.  Within  this  total,  25 
FTEs  will  be  placed  in  a  new  Office  of  Insular  Affairs  that  will 
be  headed  by  a  politically  appointed  Director  who  will  report  to 
the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  -  Policy.  An  additional  two  FTEs 
will  remain  reserved  for  Federal  Judges  in  American  Samoa.  Two 
other  FTEs  will  be  placed  in  the  Office  of  Policy  Analysis  to 
coordinate  international  activities.  One  FTE  will  be  placed  in 
the  Office  of  Budget  to  perform  budget  formulation  activities. 

The  FTE  reductions  in  the  new  insular  organization  will  be  made 
possible  by  reducing  non-essential  functions  in  the  Department's 
insular  mission,  including  the  insular  liaison  function.  In  this 
regard,  we  plan  to  close  thre6  of  our  five  insular  field  offices 
during  fiscal  year  1995.  Closures  will  include  the  Guam  field 
office  (which  is  currently  unstaffed) ,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  field  office  in  Palau  (which  was  already 
scheduled  for  closure  due  to  the  recent  implementation  of  Palau' s 
Compact  of  Free  Association)  and  the  Virgin  Islands  field  office. 
Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  receive  only  limited  financial 
assistance  from  the  Department  so  our  fiduciary  responsibility  in 
these  two  areas  is  significantly  less  than  in  "the  other 
territories.  Guam  is  also  less  tham  a  30-minute  fligiit  from  our 
field  office  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Northern  Maricura  IsPands 
(CNMI) ,  which  will  remain  open  and  can  provide  adequate^ field 
attention  for  both  the  CNMI  and  Guam.  Similarly,  we  believe  that 
any  remaining  grant  management  functions  in  the  Virgin  Islands 
can  be  performed  more  cost -effectively  from  our  Washington 
office.  The  American  Samoa  field  office,  due  to  the  Secretary's 
special  statutory  responsibilities  for  American  Samoa  and  the 
substantial  amo\int  of  Federal  assistance  still  required  there, 
will  remain  open. 

Other  FTE  reductions  will  be  derived  through  streamlining.  For 
example,  the  placement  of  the  insular  budget  under  the  Assistant 
Secretary  -  PMB  will  minimize  redundcuicies  in  some  aspects  of  the 
budget  formulation  and  presentation. 

The  target  date  for  implementing  these  changes  is  August  1,  1995. 
Total  personnel  savings  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1996  will  be  18 
FTEs. 
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BUDGET  SUMMARY 
For  fiscal  year  1996,  our  total  budget  is  $339.6  million,  $242.5 
million  less  than  our  estimated  budget  authority  in  fiscal  year 
1995.  More  than  $215  million  of  the  difference  is  because  of  the 
major  one-time  costs  incurred  in  fiscal  year  1995  to  implement 
the  Compact  of  Free  Association  with  Palau. 

Of  the  total  fiscal  year  1996  budget,  $244.5  million,  or  72 
percent,  has  been  permanently  appropriated.  Only  $95.1  million 
ia  s,ubj:eGt  to  annual  appropriation  and,  of  this  total,  just  $52.5 
mi-l;iion  ifi-  requested  in  discretionary  assistance.  I  will  focus 
primaril-y  on  the  discretionary  funding,  although  I  will  discuss  ■ 
briefly/, a  legislative  proposal  to  redirect  $27.7  million  in 
mandatory  assistance,  which  is  key  to  our  budget. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  TERRITORIES 

My  testimony  last  year  mentioned  that  we  administer  programs  at 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  not  territories.  In  light  of 
this  important  distinction,  our  budget  request  reflects  a  change 
in  the  title  of  our  primary  appropriation  from  "Administration" 
to  "Assistance"  to  territories  and  is  symbolic  of  our  new 
approach  to  the  insular  areas.  The  total  request  for  Assistance 
to  Territories  is  $70.2  million,  pfc  which  $42.5  million  is 
discretionary.  This  appropriation.  pr-^Jv-ides  direct  assistance  to 
the  U.S.  territories  of  Guam,  the  .Virgin  .Islands  and  American 
Samoa  and  to  the  Commonwealth  of ^ the  Northern  Mariana  Islands. 
The  Assistance  to  Territories  appropriation  also  includes  funding 
for  our  administrative  expenses  and  for  our  technical  assistance 
activities,  which  are  provided  to  all  insular  areas. 

The  largest  i^lock  of  discretionary  assistance,  $24.1  million,  is 
for  gove^ifRent  operations  in  American  Samoa.  Of  all  the  U.S. 
insiy.aaca?"e^«t>  American  Samoa  has  the  most  fragile  economy  and  is 
th&<.r5go8fc  dependent  on  Federal  assistance.  In  recent  years, 
Angsripiine Samoa  has  experienced  a  number  of  financial  crises  and 
cofi^i^ues  to  struggle  to  remain  solvent .  Under  your  leadership 
and  that  of  former  Chairman  Yates,  the  Appropriations  Committee 
asked  the  Department  and  the  American  Samoa  Government  to  create 
a  joint  working  group  to  develop  and  implement  a  financial 
recovery  pleui.  We  have  been  submitting  periodic  reports  on  our 
progress  to  the  Committee . 

Progress  has  been  disappointingly  slow.  While  the  intentions  of 
American  Samoa's  leadership  and  those  who  serve  on  the  joint 
working  group  are  good,  a  comprehensive  plan  with  widespread 
political  support  lias  not  been  forthcoming.  We  are  trying  new 
approaches  in  1995  and  1996.  Currently,  we  are  in  the  final 
stages  of  procuring  the  professional  services  of  a  company  that 
is  experienced  in  working  with  governments  to  develop  financial 
recovery  plans.  The  influence  of  non-political  outside  expertise 
will  hopefully  bring  both  fresh  ideas  and  a  fresh  outlook  to 
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solving  the  problem.  The  fiscal  year  1996  budget  includes  an 
increase  of  $1  million  in  the  operations  grant.  This  money  ife 
not  intended  to  increase  funding  for  general  needs  in  the  basic 
annual  operations  grant.  It  is  earmarked  to  be  used  with  the 
approval  of  the  joint  working  group  to  implement  specific 
recommendations  in  their  recovery  effort.  We  hope  you  support 
this  as  a  positive  alternative  approach  to  addressing  the 
problem. 

We  are  requesting  $13.9  million  for  our  various  technical 
asaistanqe^ctivities,  a  decrease  of  $2.2  millicm  from  the  fiscal 
year  1995  appropriated  level.  Our  technical  assistance 
activities  remain  an  essential  component  of  the  Federal 
government's  insular  program.  Most  of  the  assistance  is  provided 
in  the  form  of  grants  to  the  insular  areas;  but  the  Department 
also  contracts  directly  with  the  private  sector,  or  obtains 
expertise  from  other  Federal  agencies  through  reimbursable 
agreements. 

The  general  technical  assistance  program,  for  which  we  are 
requesting  $6.4  million,  allows  us  to  address  a  wide  variety  of 
needs  jointly  identified  with  the  insular  governments. 
Significant  emphasis  is  placed  on  training,  provided  through  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Graduate  School;  and  a  health  care 
initiative,  for  which  we  , are  receiving  assistance  from  a 
distinguished  physician  and  White  House  fellow.  Dr.  Angela  Diaz. 
We  also  support  a  number  of  aquaculture  activities,  improvements 
in  data  collection  and  statistical  analyses,  and  educational 
programs  such  as  those  provided  by  the  CloseUp  Foundation. 

We  also  have  more  specialized  technical  assistance  activities, 
the  largest  of  which  is  our  operations  and  maintenance 
improvement  program.  This  program,  for  which  we  are  requesting 
$4.4  million,  is  completing  its  fifth  full  year  of  activity. 
The  Federal  government  has  invested  hundreds  of  millions. '  of 
dollars  in  infrastructure  throughout  the  insular  areas.  ■---Ouir 
maintenance  assistance  fund  provides  cost-shared  grants  to  h*l-p 
create  institutions  in  the  insular  areas  that  will  ensure 
adequate  maintenance  practices  over  the  long  term  and  protect  the 
huge  Federal  and  local  investment  in  infrastructure. 

We  eure  requesting  $595,000  for  continuation  of  the  brown  tree 
snake  control  program.  Some  of  the  funding  is  necessary  to 
continue  basic  research  on  finding  a  means  to  eradicate  or 
substantially  reduce  existing  snake  populations.  The  remainder 
of  the  funds  is  necessary  to  establish  effective  control 
techniques  to  keep  the  snake  from  moving  to  other  insular  areas, 
or  to  create,  within  an  insular  environment,  protected  areas  for 
people  or  wildlife. 

Our  budget  request  includes  $1  million  for  disaster  assistance. 
This  is  half  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1995. 
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Appropriation  language  allows  this  money  to  be  used  to  meet 
matching  requirements  for  hazard  mitigation  grants  provided  by 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency.  This  program  recognizes 
the  high  vulnerability  of  the  insular  areas  to  hurricanes, 
typhoons,  earthquakes,  floods  and  other  natural  disasters.  It 
also  recognizes  that  the  insular  governments  are  not  as  capable 
as  State  governments  in  dedicating  local  funds  to  meet  matching 
requirements.  By  working  closely  with  FEMA,  our  $1  million  can 
be  leveraged  and  free  up  additional  FEMA  funding  that  otherwise 
couiditiot  be  used.  This  kind  of  program  ultimately  pays  for 
itself  by  reducing  the  amount  of  damage  to  public  infrastructure 
that. -will -occur  in  future  disasters. 

Our  final  technical  assistance  activity  is  to  improve  the 
management  control  environment  in  the  insular  governments,  for 
which  we  are  requesting  $1.5  million.  This  has  been  a  major 
concern  in  recent  years  because  of  the  high  risk  to  Federal 
funds.  By  improving  accountability  and  the  control  environment, 
savings  from  reduced  waste  and  misuse  of  funds  exceed  the  cost  of 
the  program.  This  program  is  a  cooperative  effort  between  the 
Department,  local  governments  and  -  auditors ,  and  the  Inspector 
General,  who  is  helping  us  identify  control  weaknesses  and 
corrective  actions. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROPOSAL 

Our  budget  does  not  include  -any:  discretionary  funding  for 
infrastructure  in  the  insular  ar«as .  Instead  we  have  submitted 
proposed  legislation  to  redistribute  the  $27.7  million  in 
mandatory  funding  earmarked  for  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands.  Since  1978,  the  Commonwealth  has  received  more 
than  $500  million  in  guaranteed  assistance.  The  last  period  of 
negotiated. assistance  expired  in  1992,  but  existing  law  mandates 
the  Commojwealth  continue  receiving  $27.7  million  annually  until 
Congress -provides  otherwise.  We  think  the  time  to  provide 
ottserwi.sfi..  has- come .  There  are  still  legitimate  Federal  concerns 
thefett '^require  funding  in  the  Commonwealth,  but  infrastructure 
ne^s.'are  far  greater  in  American  Samoa.  Under  the  proposed 
legislation,  the  Commonwealth  will  continue  to  receive  $6.1 
million  amnually  through  fiscal  year  2001  for  infrastructure,  to 
mitigate  education  and  social  costs  caused  by  Micronesian 
immigration,  and  to  improve  local  cape±>ilities  to  enforce  labor 
and  immigration  laws. 

American  Samoa  will  receive  up  to  $15  million  annually  for 
infrastructure  needs .  This  money  can  only  be  used  in  accordance 
with  a  plan  approved  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  is  currently 
helping  American  Samoa  develop  this  plan.  The  legislation  also 
includes  a  provision  to  ensure  adequate  maintenance  for  any 
facilities  paid  for  by  the  Federal  government. 
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American  Samoa's  infrastructure  needs  are  substantial.  The 
hospital  is  the  oldest  in  any  of  the  insular  areas  and  is  in 
drastic  need  of  renovation.  A  large  percentage  of  homes  still 
lack  clean  drinking  water  or  sewage  hookups .  Current  wastewater 
needs,  in  fact,  are  estimated  by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  exceed  $30  million.  Many  of  the  schools  in  American 
Samoa  are  also  in  dilapidated  condition  and  the  population  of 
school -age  children  is  rising  rapidly. 

The  legislation  will  also  provide  $4.5  million  annually  to 'Guam 
to  mitigate  social  and  education  costs  incurred  as  a  result  of 
the  large  migration  of  Micronesians  following  the  implementation 
of  the  Compacts  of  Free  Association.  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
may  also  receive  small  amounts  of  infrastructure  funding  under 
the  legislative  proposal,  based  on  need.  As  in  American  Samoa, 
infrastructure  funding  requires  an  approved  plan  and  funds  set 
aside  for  maintenance.  Final  distribution  of  infrastructure 
money  will  be  determined  by  Congress  through  the  annual  budget 
process . 

TRUST  TERRITORY  OF  THB  PACIFIC  ISLANDS 

Our  fiscal  year  1996  budget  for  the  Trust  Territory  was  easy  to 
formulate  this  year- -it  is  zero.  The  savings  in  discretionary 
assistance  from  1995  is  $19.8  million.  After  more  than  four 
decades,  the  trusteeship  came  to  an  end  on  October  1,  1994  when 
the  Compact  of  Free  Association  for  the  Republic  of  Palau  was 
implemented.  Palau  was  recently  welcomed  into  the  United  Nations 
general  assembly  as  the  newest  member  of  the  family  of  nations. 
Our  continuing  financial  assistance  for  the  Republic  of  Palau 
will  be  budgeted  under  the  Compact  of  Free  Association  account. 

COMPACT  OF  FREE  ASSOCIATION 

Most  of  the  Compact  assistance  to  the  freely  associated  states  is 
guaranteed  and  has  been  permanently  appropriated.  Permanent 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1996  are  estimated  at  $149.1 
million  compared  to  $360.1  million  in  1995.  This  reduction  is 
entirely  attributed  to  the  one-time  costs  incurred  in  1995  for 
implementation  of  the  Palau  Compact . 

Our  request  for  current  Compact  appropriations  in  1996  is  $24.9 
million,  a  reduction  of  $4.6  million  from  1995.  Of  the  $24.9 
million,  $10  million  is  discretionary  funding.  The  balance  is 
mandatory  funding  for  health  and  education  block  grants  to  the 
three  freely  associated  states. 

The  discretionary  funding  includes  $6.9  million  in  reimbursable 
funding  for  Federal  services  provided  to  the  freely  associated 
states  by  the  National  Weather  Service,  the  U.S.  Postal  Service, 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  and  the  Foreign  Service 
Institute.  Within  this  amount,  the  Department  also  pays  for  the 
conduct  of  annual  financial  audits  in  each  of  the  freely 
associated  states. 
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We  are  again  requesting  $1.1  million  for  the  Enewetak  agriculture 
and  maintenance  program  and  $2  million  for  resettlement  and 
rehabilitation  of  Rongelap  Atoll.  These  funds  represent  a 
continuing  obligation  to  the  atolls  affected  by  nuclear  testing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  prepared  statement.  I  look 
forward  to  a  continuing  dialogue  with  your  committee  as  we  amend 
the  budget  to  reflect  our  new  relationship  with  the  insular 
governments.  I  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  have 
on  ,:OVir  proposal . 
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Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you  very  much.  We'll  have  a  lot  of  questions 
for  the  record. 

RONGELAP  RESETTLEMENT 

There  are  a  few  that  I  want  to  ask.  In  your  estimation,  what 
would  it  cost  to  resettle  Rongelap? 

Mr.  Stayman.  Just  today,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  received  a  copy  of 
the  resettlement  plan  which  was  put  together  by  that  community 
and  under  the  process  which  was  set  forth  in  Ihe  Compact  of  Free 
Association,  a  public  law  passed  back  in  1986.  Their  estimate  I  be- 
lieve— I've  not  seen  the  final  draft — is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $80 
to  $90  million.  This  administration  has  been  recommending  con- 
tributions into  a  trust  fund,  and  I  believe  the  current  balance  of 
the  trust  fund  is  $6.5  million,  and  with  a  transfer  payment  that's 
underway  from  the  Department  of  Defense,  should  jump  to  $11.5 
million. 

So  all  I  can  say  at  this  point  is  that  they  are  recommending  and 
have  set  a  target  of  $80  to  $90.  We  currently  have  a  balance  in  the 
trust  fund  of  $11.5  million.  It's  important  to  note  that  in  their  reso- 
lution, which  was  passed,  I  believe,  just  last  week,  they  are  seeking 
a  substantial  contribution  from  the  Federal  Government.  They  are 
not  expecting  the  Federal  Government  to  assume  the  total  burden 
here. 

Let  me  just  assure  you  quickly  that  we're  committed  to  the  proc- 
ess. We  want  to  arrive  at  a  number  as  quickly  as  possible  that  is 
realistic,  given  our  budget  concerns  and  their  expectations. 

Mr.  Regula.  We  have  a  letter  in  March  of  1995,  March  1,  from 
Chairman  Gallegly,  who  is  the  authorizing  committee,  indicating 
that  we  can  resolve  the  total  problem  with  an  additional  $48.5  mil- 
lion. Would  that  be  a  reasonable  number,  in  your  judgment?  And 
do  you  think  they  would  settle  for  that?  I  don't  know  where  he  got 
that  figure. 

Mr.  Stayman.  It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  discuss  a  number 
without  speaking  with  my  friends  at  0MB  first 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stayman  [continuing].  But  that's  certainly  within  the  range, 
between  90  and,  say,  the  15  or  so  that  we  would  expect  to  have 
with  a  contribution  of  the  1996  recommendation. 

Mr.  Regula.  Can  you  make  the  shift  of  the  $21.6  million  out  of 
the  $27.7  million  available  to  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Marianas  to  the  other  territories?  This  would  leave  $6.1  million  to 
remain  with  the  CNMI  for  impact  of  the  Compact,  for  infrastruc- 
ture, immigration,  and  alien  labor  problems.  Can  we  do  this  shift 
with  the  appropriations  bill  or  do  you  think  it  takes  legislation? 

Mr.  Stayman.  It  could,  in  theory,  be  done  with  the  appropria- 
tions bill.  The  allocation  would  simply  have  to  be  in  statutory  lan- 
guage. I  know  historically  we  faced  a  similar  problem  with  the  Bi- 
kini community  in  finding  funds,  and  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee got  the  concurrence  of  the  authorizing  committee  to  simply  go 
£ihead  and  do  that  in  statutory  language.  That  would  be  simply  a 
matter  between  you  and  Mr.  Young,  I  assume. 
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OTIA  REORGANIZATION 


Mr.  Regula.  In  your  budget  justification,  we  can  expect  to  see 
a  budget  amendment  to  reflect  the  Secretary's  announced  reorga- 
nization of  OTIA.  When  will  this  be  submitted  to  the  subcommit- 
tee? 

Mr.  Stayman.  We  hope  within  a  couple  of  weeks,  and  certainly 
no  more  than  a  month. 

Mr.  Regula.  So,  we  can  anticipate  it  within  a  month? 

Mr.  Stayman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  The  Washington  Post  quotes  your  agency  as  stating 
four  field  oflices  will  be  closed.  Is  that  still  the  target  or  will  it  be 
reduced,  the  number? 

Mr.  Stayman.  At  this  point,  no,  we  have  revised  the  plan  from 
the  proposal  that  was  made  by  the  Secretary  on  January  26.  His 
announcement  triggered  a  number  of  consultations  with  our  island 
representatives  and  with  the  Members  of  the  Congress  and  their 
staffs.  We  will  be  keeping  four  people  out  in  the  field  and  will  only 
be  closing  two  offices  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Regula.  Your  total  budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1996  is  $340  mil- 
lion. Do  you  think,  given  this  funding  level,  that  it  is  important  to 
continue  overseeing  financial  assistance  programs  to  the  terri- 
tories? And  I  guess  the  corollary  to  that  would  be,  will  the  reorga- 
nization you're  talking  about  reduce  the  amount  of  oversight  that 
you  would  have  on  this  money? 

Mr.  Stayman.  That's  not  our  expectation,  Mr.  Chairman.  We 
take  our  fiduciary  responsibility  for  protecting  the  Federal  funds 
very  seriously.  We  believe,  however,  that  we  can  streamline  our 
staff  and  continue  to  maintain  the  capabilities  and  monitor  these 
funds  adequately. 

Just  let  me  mention  a  couple  of  other  things  we're  going  to  do, 
which  would,  I  believe,  allow  us  to  be  more  efficient.  First,  right 
now  we  have  three  divisions  out  of  the  eight  divisions  in  a  rel- 
atively small  office  which  handles  grants.  We  intend  to  merge  that 
into  a  single  division.  We  think  there  will  be  some  efficiencies  by 
doing  that. 

Secondly,  one  of  those  divisions  is  our  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram, is  a  very  labor-intensive  program,  handles  probably  130-150 
grants,  which  is  pretty  much  a  shotgun  approach  to  meeting  terri- 
torial needs.  If  we  restructure  that  program  and  take  more  rifle 
shots  at  a  few  specific  program  areas,  high  priorities,  we  think  we 
can  gain  a  lot  of  efficiencies  there. 

No.  3,  as  I  have  mentioned,  we  decided  not  to  close  all  of  the  field 
offices  that  were  originally  proposed  to  be  closed  because  we  do 
feel,  particularly  in  the  CNMI  and  Samoa,  we  should  leave  those 
offices  open  to  assist  us  in  monitoring  the  funds  that  flow  to  those 
islands,  and  those  are  the  two  islands  which  have  most  of  the  fund- 
ing. 

Finally,  we're  building  a  much  more  cooperative  relationship  in 
the  Department  between  our  line  agencies  and  our  Office  of  the  In- 
spector General.  We  are  probably  unique  as  an  agency  in  having — 
while  having  only  48  FTEs,  the  Inspector  General  as  28  FTEs 
which  audit  the  islands.  It's  a  very  high  ratio,  and,  traditionally, 
there's  been  very  little  cooperation.  We're  looking  forward  to  work- 
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ing  with  them  to  help  create  some  efficiencies  there.  They  have  14 
people  in  the  Virgin  Islands  and  13  people  in  Guam.  Those  are  the 
two  islands  where  we  are  proposing  to  close  the  offices. 

ECONONUC  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Regula.  How's  the  economic  development  progressing,  and 
what  are  the  chances  of  self-sufficiency  looking  to  the  ffiture? 

Mr.  Stayman.  In  all  the  islands? 

Mr.  Regula.  I  suppose  selectively  it's  better  in  some  than  others? 

Mr.  Stayman.  Yes.  In  the  case  of  Guam  and  the  CNMI,  the  situ- 
ation is,  I  think,  significantly  better  than  in  places  like  Samoa  and 
the  Marshall  Islands.  A  lot  of  it  has  to  do  with  the  proximity  to 
large  tourist  markets  like  Japan. 

Mr.  Regula.  As  I  recall  in  prior  hearings,  there  was  a  growing, 
at  least  a  somewhat  growing,  tourist  industry  on  some  of  the  is- 
lands. The  Japanese,  particularly,  were  building  hotels.  Has  that 
continued  or  has  it  flattened  out? 

Mr.  Stayman.  It's  flattened  out  for  now.  I  note  just  in  the  last 
couple  of  weeks  how  the  dollar  has  fared  against  the  yen.  That 
might  change  shortly  because  vacations  in  Guam  or  Saipan  now 
are  going  to  be  relatively  cheaper  than  it  was. 

Mr.  Regula.  What  would  be  the  total  population  of  the  area  that 
falls  under  your  jurisdiction? 

Mr.  Stayman.  Let's  see,  we've  got — I  just  have  to  add  them  up 
real  quickly— the  CNMI  is  about  50,000  or  60,000,  but  only  15,000 
of  that  are  U.S.  citizens;  I  would  say  15,000.  Guam  I  think  is  about 
160,000;  Samoa  is  50,000;  Palau  is  15,000;  the  Marshall  islands  is 
60,000;  FSM  I  think  is  about  130,000,  and  then  the  Virgin  Islands 
I  think  is  about  120,000.  So  your  addition  may  be  faster  than  mine. 
Let's  say  550,000  in  seven  different  jurisdictions,  four  of  which  are 
U.S.  sovereign  territory  and  U.S.  citizens;  the  other  three  are  free- 
ly-associated states. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  assume  from  your  prior  comments  that  economic 
progress  is  slow  or  in  some  cases  nonexistent? 

Mr.  Stayman.  The  trends  in  the  FSM,  RMI,  and  Samoa  are  a 
cause  of  deep  concern.  There's  been  a  substantial  amount  of  money 
flowing  into  all  three  areas,  and  we  have  not  seen  the  kind  of  eco- 
nomic development  that  we  would  expect. 

Mr.  Regula.  When  you  say  "amounts  of  money  flowing  in,"  is 
that  Federal  money  or  is  it  private  investment? 

FREELY  ASSOCIATED  STATES 

Mr.  Stayman.  No,  I'm  speaking  of  Federal  money.  I  think  in  the 
RMI  and  FSM,  in  the  first  seven  to  eight  years  of  our  Compact  of 
Free  Association  there's  probably  been  an  investment  of  close  to  a 
billion  dollars. 

Mr.  Regula.  And  you  don't  see  much  in  the  way  of  results,  as 
far  as  economic  opportunity  for  the  citizens  to  improve  themselves, 
improve  their  living  standards? 

Mr.  Stayman.  Well,  living  standards  right  now  have  been  im- 
proved significantly  as  a  result  of  that  money  going  in  and  spin- 
ning around  in  their  economy.  Our  concern  is  that  many  of  the  in- 
vestments are  not  the  kind  that  are  sustainable,  and  that  when 
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that  money  comes  out,  we  expect  per  capita  incomes  to  drop  pre- 
cipitously by  the  order  of  60  to  70  percent. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  it's  an  artificial  prosperity,  such  as  it  is? 

Mr.  Stayman.  Right  now.  And  we  are  making  adjustments  and 
implementing  new  policies  to  change  this.  We  are  halfway  through. 
There's  still  seven  years  left.  We've  been  cooperating  with  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  to  try  to  coordinate  all  international  con- 
tributions to  these  new  countries,  so  that  there's  some  cohesion  and 
there's  also  some  discipline  as  to  how  these  funds  are  used.  The 
U.S.  is  not  the  only  contributor. 

Mr.  Regula.  Are  the  others  contributions  or  loans? 

Mr.  Stayman.  They  tend  to  be  loans  or  contributions  of  goods, 
not  contributions  of  cash,  not  grants  of  cash.  That's  mostly  the  U.S. 

Mr.  Regula.  Is  there  anything  you  think  we  can  do  to  long  term 
to  improve  the  economic  outlook  for  the  people  out  there?  And  I 
would  include  educational  opportunities. 

Mr.  Stayman.  Our  strategy  is  to  try  to  improve  the  capability  of 
these  governments  to  provide  an  environment  which  is  good  for 
business  development.  There  is  need  to  focus  upon  the  financial 
management  and  economic  planning  capability  of  all  the  govern- 
ments. They're  not  terribly  sophisticated  in  those  areas.  There's  a 
need  to  maintain  and  build  up  infrastructure,  roads,  electricity, 
and  water,  to  a  minimum  level  that  would  be  acceptable  to  busi- 
ness. Education,  there's  a  need  to  have  an  educated  workforce  that 
also  would  be  a  resource  available  to  businesses. 

So  the  way  we  look  at  this  is  as  a  very  long-term,  sustained  ef- 
fort to  improve  capabilities  in  those  fundamental  areas.  Then  busi- 
ness would  have  an  environment  in  which  they  can  operate.  In 
many  of  the  islands  there's  simply  not  an  adequate  environment. 

REMOTE  MARKETS 

Mr.  Regula.  I  suppose  the  distances  make  it  difficult,  too?  Even 
if  you  were  to  put  some  enterprises  out  there,  your  markets  are  so 
far  away. 

Mr.  Stayman.  Certainly.  Yes,  that's  why  I  say  that  in  the  case 
of  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  CNMI,  they're  within  a  two-  or 
three-hour  jet  flight  of  a  concentrated  tourist  market,  but  when  you 
get  out  into  the  Marshall  Islands,  there's  just 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  they  have  any  degree  of  self-sufficiency  or  do 
they  depend  on  the  outside  for  food  and  I  suppose  clothing  and  the 
other  things  that  they  require  for  their  livelihood?  Is  it  pretty  much 
imported  into  these  areas? 

Mr.  Stayman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  that  their  economy  would  either  be  tourists  or 
some  relatively  primitive  agriculture?  Is  that  about  the  size  of  it? 

Mr.  Stayman.  I  would  say,  in  general,  for  the  remoter  areas  in 
Micronesia,  for  places  like  Guam  and  the  CNMI  and  Virgin  Is- 
lands, they  do  have  manufacturing.  Rum,  of  course,  is  a  big  import 
from — export  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  garments  are  a  significant 
export  of  the  CNMI  and  in  American  Samoa  there  are  the  two  tuna 
canneries,  but,  in  general,  there's  very  little  manufacturing. 

Mr.  Regula.  Which,  of  course,  makes  them  dependent  on  im- 
ports, which  makes  them  dependent  on  outside  funding  sources  to 
some  extent,  I  presume. 
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Mr.  Stayman.  Yes,  or  the  development  of  industries  such  as  tour- 
ism, nonmanufacturing  industries. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay,  we'll  put  the  rest  of  the  questions  in  the 
record.  Thank  you — unless  you  have  some  final  comments  you'd 
like  to  make? 

Mr.  Stayman.  Thank  you,  and  let  me  reassure  you  of  my  com- 
mitment, our  commitment  at  the  administration  to  work  with  you 
through  a  couple  of  these  very  difficult  problems,  like  the  reorga- 
nization and  the  Rongelap  issue. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  now  I  have  to  say  to  you  that  it's  very  pos- 
sible that  our  committee  will  have  a  substantially  smaller  budget 
allocation  in  terms  of  dollars.  We  don't  know  at  this  juncture  how 
much  will  be  allocated  to  this  subcommittee,  but  if  it's  substan- 
tially less  than  1995,  we'll  have  to  make  appropriate  adjustments 
all  up  and  down  the  line  to  meet  the  targets  that  are  provided.  And 
we  may,  if  necessary,  get  back  to  you  and  ask  you  to  do  some 
prioritizing,  if  we  are  under  some  severe  fiscal  constraints.  So  give 
that  some  thought. 

Mr.  Stayman.  I  appreciate  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  we,  of 
course,  have  had  to  go  through  that  process  internally,  and,  in 
part,  because  of  this  legislation  we've  submitted,  we  are  proud  of 
the  fact  we've  been  able  to  bring  down  our  discretionary 

Mr.  Regula.  I  noticed  it. 

Mr.  Stayman  [continuing].  From  92  to  52. 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes,  I  saw  that. 

Mr.  Stayman.  And  if  there's  anything  we  can  do  to  help  move 
that  bill  along,  I  think  it's  going  to  be  in  everyone's — to  everyone's 
advantage. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  it  will  be  a  challenge  because  everything  we 
do  in  this  subcommittee  is  good  stuff  in  terms  of  the  benefit  to  the 
people,  whether  it's  parks  or  forests  or  the  Smithsonian 

Mr.  Stayman.  Right. 

Mr.  Regula  [continuing].  Or  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  or  the 
Department  of  Energy  budget.  These  are  things  that  are  important 
to  people  and  add  to  the  quality  of  life  in  this  country,  but  if  we 
are  given  a  smaller  number,  we  will  have  to  make  priority  judg- 
ments accordingly. 

So,  again,  thank  you  for  coming. 

Mr.  Stayman.  We  appreciate  it.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Regula.  The  committee's  adjourned. 

[Committee  note. — ^Additional  committee  questions  and  answers 
for  the  record  follow:] 
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INTERIOR  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE 
HEARING  QUESTIONS 


TERRITORIAL  AND  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS 


FY  1995  Appropriations $129,513 

FY  1996  Request $95,120 

Difference $34,398 

FY  1995  Staffing 44 

FY  1996  Staffing 44 

Difference 0 


Background 

Territorial  and  International  Affairs  is  proposing  a  decrease  of  -$34  million 
primarily  as  a  result  of  PalauS  change  from  a  Trust  Territory  to  a  sovereign 
nation.  Therefore,  almost  all  funding  to  Palau  is  now  permanent 
appropriations.  In  addition,  about  $28  million  in  mandatory  spending  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Marina  Islands  is  being  redirected  to  offset 
discretionary  spending  to  American  Samoa,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
(legislative  proposal  by  the  Administration). 

Reorganization  Plan 

1.  On  January  27th,  the  Secretary  announced  his  intention  to  close  the 
Office  of  Territorial  and  International  Affairs  as  part  of  the  Administration^ 
reinventing  government  initiative. 

You  state  in  your  justification  that  we  can  expect  to  see  a  budget  amendment 
to  reflect  the  Secretary^  announced  reorganization  of  OTIA.  When  will  die 
budget  amendment  be  submitted  to  the  Subcommittee? 

Answer:  We  hope  to  have  a  budget  amendment  to  the  Subcommittee  in 
April. 
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2.  A  January  28,  1995  article  in  the  Washington  Post  quotes  you  as  stating 
four  field  offices  will  be  closed.  I  now  understand  that  some  of  the  field 
offices  will  remain  open. 

What  is  your  position  on  this  issue? 

Answer:  Following  discussions  within  the  Department  and  with  insular 
governments  and  Congressional  offices,  we  decided  to  close  only  three  field 
offices,  those  in  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands  and  the  Trust  Territory  office  in 
Palau. 

3.  Which  field  offices  will  remain  open? 

Answer:  We  will  keep  offices  open  in  American  Samoa  and  in  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands.  In  addition,  we  will  have  an  office  located  in  one  of  the 
three  freely  associated  states. 

4.  What  will  be  the  primary  duty  of  the  remaining  field  offices? 

Answer:  Our  representatives  in  the  field  offices  will  primarily  be  involved 
in  policy  and  Federal  program  coordination  activities.  In  the  case  of  our 
office  in  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  we  will  retain  a  second  employee  to 
monitor  our  grants  and  help  carry  out  the  operational  activities  of  the  office. 

5.  In  the  same  article  you  are  quoted  as  stating  that  the  office^  work  is  "just 
about  complete."    What  did  you  mean  by  that  statement? 

The  statement  refers  to  a  number  of  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the 
insular  areas  during  the  past  decade.  Three  of  the  governments  now  have 
a  new  political  status  under  Compacts  of  Free  Association.  The  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam  and  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  have 
experienced  significant  economic  growth,  greatly  reducing  their  dependence 
on  special  Federal  financial  assistance.  Most  of  the  financial  assistance  we 
provide  is  now  mandatory,  whereas  ten  years  ago  it  was  almost  all 
discretionary.  All  of  these  changes  led  us  to  determine  that  our  role  should 
be  defined  in  a  new  and  less  obtrusive  way  of  ministering  to  insular  needs. 

6.  With  respect  to  the  territories,  what  work  has  been  completed  and  what 
responsibilities  must  continue? 
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Answer:  Many  of  the  political  status  issues  have  been  resolved  in  the  past 
decade.  In  addition,  we  now  believe  the  territories  are  more  capable  of 
representing  their  own  interests  when  dealing  with  Federal  agencies,  just  as 
the  States  do.  We  will  continue  to  monitor  and  oversee  financial  assistance 
and  we  will  continue  to  operate  technical  assistance  programs.  We  will 
also  continue  to  serve  as  a  repository  of  insular  expertise  and  focal  point  for 
insular  concerns  and  issues;  and  we  will  support  an  interagency  council  in 
coordinating  and  enunciating  a  Federal  position  and  response  to  insular 
policies  and  issues. 

7.  Has  there  been  a  significant  reduction  in  workload? 

Answer:  Up  to  this  point,  there  has  not  been  a  significant  reduction  in 
workload,  although  modest  reductions  will  occur  in  our  Palau-related 
responsibilities  and  in  the  territorial  liaison  activity.  For  instance,  our 
trusteeship  responsibilities  for  Palau  are  mostly  completed  and  will  be 
replaced  with  less  time-consuming  responsibilities  under  the  Compact  of 
Free  Association,  and  we  are  eliminating  some  workload  associated  with 
representing  territorial  interests  in  dealings  with  other  Federal  agencies.  For 
the  most  part,  however,  the  staff  reductions  accompanying  the  closure  of 
OTIA  are  achievable  by  streamlining  existing  functions  and  transferring  two 
activities,  coordination  of  international  programs  and  certain  budget 
responsibilities,  to  other  offices  within  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary- 
Policy,  Management  and  Budget. 

8.  In  total,  the  budget  for  FY  1996  is  $340  million.  Given  this  funding 
level,  do  you  believe  it  is  important  to  continue  overseeing  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  the  territories? 

Answer:    Yes,  we  consider  this  to  be  an  essential  function. 

9.  What  have  you  done  under  this  reorganization  plan  to  ensure  against 
waste  and  misuse? 

Answer:  By  creating  a  team  structure  and  reducing  the  large  number  of 
separate  sub-units  within  OTIA,  we  will  make  better  use  of  the  skilled 
resources  we  have  available  to  monitor  Federal  funds.  As  mentioned 
previously,  we  will  keep  our  field  offices  open  in  three  insular  areas,  and 
in  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  we  will  have  an  employee  dedicated  to 
financial  oversight.     We  intend  to  strengthen  our  relationship  with  the 
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Inspector  General's  Office  and  better  utilize  those  resources  to  monitor 
Federal  assistance.  The  Inspector  General  maintains  offices  in  the  two 
insular  areas  where  we  are  closing  our  offices. 

10.  Under  the  reorganization,  what  will  the  process  be  for  developing  the 
budget  and  will  the  Department  still  ask  the  territories  for  their  input? 

Answer:  The  new  office  will  continue  to  seek  budget  input  from  the  insular 
governments  just  as  has  been  done  in  the  past.  However,  some  of  the 
technical  aspects  of  budget  presentation  and  execution  such  as  data  entry  and 
preparation  of  special  reports  will  be  performed  by  the  Office  of  Budget. 

1 1 .  Will  the  reorganization  result  in  any  staff  reductions?  If  so,  how  many? 

Answer:  We  are  planning  to  eliminate  a  total  of  18  positions.  Many  of 
these  have  already  been  vacated  through  attrition. 

12.  Are  you  planning  to  shift  any  functions  to  agencies  outside  the 
Department  of  the  Interior?   If  so,  which  ones? 

Answer:  No,  we  are  not  planning  to  shift  any  functions  to  external 
agencies. 

13.  How  will  technical  assistance  be  carried  out  under  the  new  organization? 

Answer:  In  the  near  term,  as  is  reflected  in  the  fiscal  year  1996  budget 
request,  we  will  continue  a  relatively  high  level  of  technical  assistance 
activities.  We  are  looking  for  ways  to  streamline  our  general  technical 
assistance  program  and  make  it  less  staff  intensive.  This  will  probably 
involve  creating  a  more  structured  and  targeted  approach  to  all  of  our 
technical  assistance  as  is  now  the  case  with  the  Operations  and  Maintenance 
Improvement  Program,  the  Management  Control  Initiative,  and  the  Disaster 
Assistance  Program.  Currently  our  general  technical  assistance  activity 
operates  on  more  of  an  ad  hoc  shotgun  approach,  utilizing  a  lot  of  small 
grants  to  tackle  narrow  concerns  in  specific  insular  governments. 

14.  Are  any  staff  reductions  coming  in  the  technical  assistance  area? 

Answer:  Yes,  there  are  staff  reductions  in  all  areas.  There  has  already 
been  a  significant  amount  of  attrition  in  the  technical  assistance  area. 
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15.  Are  the  Territories  satisfied  witli  the  technical  assistance  they  are  now 


Answer:  Our  feedback  from  the  territories  on  technical  assistance  has  been 
very  positive  and  all  of  the  territories  actively  participate  in  all  of  our 
technical  assistance  programs.  The  public  statements  and  testimony  from 
the  insular  areas  has  been  highly  supportive  of  the  technical  assistance 
program,  which  is  the  major  reason  it  has  grown  significantly  since  it  was 
initiated  in  1982. 

16.  Why  was  this  proposal  announced  without  any  consultation  with  the 
territorial  governments  and  governments  of  the  freely  associated  states. 
When  the  Department  goes  out  of  its  way  to  consult  with  the  Indian 
community  on  all  policy  and  budget  proposals  why  wasnf  the  same  courtesy 
afforded  the  Territorial  governments? 

Answer:  The  announcement  to  close  the  Office  of  Territorial  and 
International  Affairs  (OTIA)  was  the  result  of  approximately  two  years  of 
consultation  among  the  Department,  the  insular  area  governors,  and  the 
territorial  delegates  regarding  the  fumre  handling  of  insular  issues.  Indeed, 
the  island  delegates  to  Congress  from  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
consistently  announced  their  belief  that  OTIA  had  outlived  its  usefulness. 
The  discussions  during  this  period  focussed  on  the  fundamental  issue  of  how 
the  United  States  Government  should  structure  its  relations  with  the  insular 
areas.  The  discussions  covered  a  variety  of  topics  including  the  formation 
of  an  interagency  council  for  insular  affairs,  the  refining  of  OTIA's  mission 
and  vision,  the  restructuring  of  OTIA  into  insular  teams  and,  at  various 
times,  the  closure  of  OTIA  and  the  elimination  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
position.  These  discussions  consisted  of  meetings,  hearings,  conference 
calls  and  exchange  of  correspondence  and  discussion  drafts  with  insular 
governors,  delegates,  congressional  staff,  and  White  House  officials.  These 
consultations  began  early  in  this  Administration  during  the  Secretary's 
Senate  confirmation  hearings  and  those  of  Assistant  Secretary  Leslie  M. 
Turner  in  1993,  when  Senators  asked  for  the  Administration's  support  for 
the  creation  of  an  insular  affairs  interagency  council.  Discussions  continued 
through  October  and  November  of  1993  with  a  series  of  meetings  on  Capitol 
Hill  and  at  the  White  House  on  this  issue.  In  response  to  the  insular 
leaders'  call  for  greater  autonomy  for  the  insular  areas  and  less  Federal 
intrusion.  Assistant  Secretary  Leslie  Turner,  in  the  Spring  of  1993  publicly 
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announced  her  intention  to  be  the  last  Assistant  Secretary  for  Territorial 
Affairs.  Additional  consultations  proceeded  with  further  meetings  with  the 
delegates'  offices  and  House  and  Senate  committee  staffs  in  February  and 
March  of  1994  when  Congressman  Gallegly  first  introduced  his  bill  to 
abolish  OTIA.  During  this  same  time  frame,  OTIA  had  just  completed  a 
week-long  organization-wide  retreat  to  define  its  mission  and  vision.  More 
consultations  occurred  between  OTIA  and  insular  governors,  delegates,  and 
legislators  during  a  three-day  session  of  an  insular  leaders  conference  in 
Washington,  which  began  on  May  25,  1994.  Still  further  meetings  occurred 
with  delegates  and  congressional  staff  in  July  of  1994,  prior  to  the  first 
hearing  on  Congressman  Gallegly 's  bill. 

Thus,  the  recent  announcement  to  close  OTIA  did  not  cover  any  new 
ground.  Indeed,  the  armouncement  covered  precisely  the  same  issues  that 
were  discussed  in  the  prior  two  years:  creation  of  a  policy-level  interagency 
working  group  for  insular  affairs,  elimination  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
position,  and  closure  of  OTIA. 

17.  What  position  has  the  territorial  governments  taken  on  your  proposed 
reorganization? 

Answer:  The  announcement  was  consistent  with  the  sentiments  most 
recently  expressed  by  territorial  leaders,  including  Guam  Governor  Carl 
Gutierrez,  and  Virgin  Islands  Governor  Roy  Schneider.  Guam  Delegate 
Robert  Underwood,  CNMI  Resident  Representative  John  Babauta,  and 
Chairman  Elton  Gallegly  have  all  called  for  the  elimination  of  OTIA  at 
different  times  during  the  past  two  years. 

18.  What  level  of  savings  are  you  estimating  from  this  reorganization? 
Answer:    We  anticipate  annual  savings  to  the  Department  of  $1.2  million. 

19.  The  Chief  Financial  Officer^  Act  requires  Federal  agencies  to  prepare 
annual  audited  financial  statements.  How  has  OTIA  been  preparing  these 
statements  and  what  were  the  audit  findings?  How  will  this  function  be 
affected  by  the  reorganization? 
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Answer:  The  financial  statements  are  a  combined  effort  by  OTIA  staff  and 
staff  in  the  Division  of  Fiscal  Services,  Office  of  the  Secretary.  The 
Division  of  Fiscal  Services  performs  the  accounting,  prepares  the  financial 
reports,  and  responds  to  technical  questions  about  the  accounting  entries. 
OTIA  staff  prepare  the  overview  to  the  report,  including  performance  data, 
and  respond  to  audit  questions  regarding  reconciliation,  grant  processes  and 
controls,  and  the  status  of  account  balances.  The  audits  are  performed  by 
a  team  from  the  Inspector  General's  Office.  In  OTIA's  first  two  reports 
covering  fiscal  years  1993  and  1994,  it  received  a  "clean"  or  "unqualified" 
opinion.  This  is  the  highest  level  of  assurance  that  can  be  given  to  the 
validity  of  a  financial  statement. 

Following  the  reorganization,  the  function  should  not  change  significantly; 
although  it  is  likely  only  one  report  will  be  printed,  which  combines  what 
used  to  be  separate  reports  for  Territorial  and  International  Affairs  and 
Office  of  the  Secretary. 

20.  The  Secretary^  announcement  talks  about  creating  an  "insular  affairs 
working  group  within  the  Domestic  Policy  Council  to  coordinate  policies." 

How  will  this  new  process  work? 

Answer:  It  will  work  similarly  to  the  existing  Interagency  Group  on  the 
Freely  Associated  States.  Most  issues  will  be  dealt  with  in  "working  group" 
sessions  attended  by  key  officials  from  the  various  domestic  agencies.  The 
Department  of  the  Interior  generally  will  host  these  sessions  and  issues  can 
be  raised  by  any  of  the  participating  agencies.  The  principals  will  be 
involved  with  major  policy  level  decisions  and  announcements. 

21.  What  federal  agencies  will  be  involved  and  who  will  represent  them? 

Answer:  In  addition  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  we  expect  the  most 
active  Federal  agencies  to  be  the  Departments  of  Transportation,  Energy, 
Treasury,  Commerce,  Labor,  Justice,  Education,  Health  and  Human 
Services  and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency.  Generally,  "working 
group"  meetings  will  be  attended  by  senior  management  officials,  with 
policy-level  executives  participating  when  major  policy  issues  are  being 
resolved. 
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22.  Under  the  reorganization,  what  specific  work  will  the  new  office 
perform  to  support  the  working  group? 

Answer:  The  office  will  help  put  together  the  agenda  for  meetings  and 
coordinate  timing  and  meeting  sites.  It  will  prepare  background  information 
and  position  papers.  It  will  perform  followup  analysis  and  coordination  on 
its  own  initiative  or  at  the  direction  of  the  interagency  council.  It  will 
generally  convey  decisions  of  the  council  to  the  insular  governments. 

23.  How  many  FTEs  will  be  devoted  to  this  activity? 

Answer:  In  the  new  office  of  Insular  Affairs,  twelve  FTEs  will  be  devoted 
to  support  of  policy  activities  including  support  for  the  Insular  Affairs 
working  group. 


Legislative  Proposal 

1.  The  budget  proposes  a  legislative  proposal  to  shift  $21.6  million  out  of 
$27.7  million  currently  available  to  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Marianas  Islands  to  other  territories;  with  the  remaining  $6.1  million  to 
remain  with  the  CNMI  for  impact  of  compact,  infrastructure,  resolving 
immigration,  and  alien  labor  problems. 

Can  this  shift  in  funding  be  accomplished  through  the  appropriations  bill 
rather  than  substantive  legislation? 

Answer:  Yes,  it  could  be  accomplished  through  annual  appropriations 
measures.  It  would,  however,  be  subject  to  a  "point  of  order"  so 
cooperation  from  the  authorizing  committees  would  be  necessary. 

2.  What  is  the  level  of  discretionary  savings  that  will  result  from  this 
proposal? 

Answer:  Based  on  fiscal  year  1996  targets,  annual  discretionary  savings 
would  be  $11  million. 

3.  What  is  the  current  status  of  this  proposed  legislation? 
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Answer:  The  proposal  was  transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
President  of  the  Senate  on  February  27. 

4.  What  is  the  position  of  the  CNMI  on  shifting  these  funds  to  other 
territories? 

Answer:  Governor  Tenorio  has  publicly  stated  his  desire  to  end  the  CNMI's 
dependence  on  major  covenant  appropriations.  The  bill  was  crafted  so  that 
the  CNMI  will,  beginning  with  1993  and  continuing  over  the  life  span  of  the 
legislation,  receive  a  total  of  $120  million.  This  is  equal  to  the  amount 
agreed  upon  by  Special  Representatives  from  the  President  and  the  Governor 
in  1992. 

5.  Have  you  developed  an  alternative  strategy  should  this  legislation  not  be 
enacted? 

Answer:  The  budget  is  predicated  on  enactment  of  this  legislation.  If  the 
bill  is  not  enacted,  we  do  not  expect  any  changes  to  the  President's  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1996;  but  we  would  consider  changes  during  formulation  of 
the  fiscal  year  1997  budget. 

6.  What  is  the  position  of  the  authorizing  committee  to  your  proposal?  Do 
they  support  shifting  these  funds? 

Answer:  We  believe  we  have  general  support  for  the  legislation,  with  some 
reservations,  from  the  Senate  authorizing  committee,  whose  Chairman  has 
introduced  the  legislation.  On  the  House  side,  alternative  legislation  has 
been  reported  from  the  authorizing  Subcommittee.  There  seems  to  be 
widespread  support  in  the  Administration  and  both  houses  of  Congress  for 
the  concept  of  shifting  mandatory  CNMI  funding  to  American  Samoa  capital 
needs.  There  appears  to  be  varying  positions  as  to  what  additional 
operational  or  capital  needs  should  be  addressed  in  the  legislation  and  the 
terms  under  which  financial  assistance  will  be  provided. 
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Guam 

1.  Under  your  legislative  proposal,  Guam  will  receive  $4.6  million  annually 
as  compensation  for  the  impact  of  Micronesian  immigration  following  the 
implementation  of  the  Compacts  of  Free  association. 

Is  this  funding  level  adequate  to  address  this  problem? 

Answer:  The  amount  is  significantly  less  than  Guam  claims  as  its  annual 
impact  costs.  However,  we  believe  it  is  an  amount  large  enough  to  cover 
the  net  costs  of  Compact  impact,  when  economic  benefits  are  also  taken  into 
account. 

2.  Will  Guam  view  this  funding  level  as  adequate? 

Answer:  Guam  officials  appeared  to  be  very  pleased  with  the  House 
proposal  in  the  1995  appropriations  bill  which  would  have  given  Guam  $4 
million;  so  we  generally  expect  them  to  be  pleased  with  this  proposal. 

3.  Have  you  spoken  to  Guam§   governor  or  delegate  about  this  issue? 

Answer:  We  have  had  conversations  with  Guam's  leadership.  The 
delegate  appears  to  support  this  provision  in  our  legislative  proposal. 

4.  How  will  these  funds  be  used? 

Answer:  The  funds  will  be  used  to  reimburse  education  and  social  costs 
incurred  by  Guam.  Guam  has  been  budgeting  for  these  costs  for  several 
years. 

American  Samoa 

1.  The  American  Samoa  activity  includes  two  FTE§  for  the  High  Court. 
How  are  they  affected  by  the  reorganization? 

Answer:   The  high  court  justices  will  not  be  affected  by  the  reorganization. 

2.  Your  budget  requests  an  increase  of  $1  million  to  be  used  for  special 
financial  recovery  initiatives  identified  by  the  joint  working  group. 
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What  kinds  of  activities  will  be  funded  with  this  money? 

Answer:  The  funds  could  be  used  to  support  any  of  a  number  of  revenue- 
producing  or  cost-cutting  measures. 

3.  Can  you  give  us  some  examples? 

For  example,  the  joint  working  group  has  been  looking  at  the  American 
Samoa  Governments  capability  to  adequately  administer  its  tax  code  and 
collect  taxes.  The  funds  could  be  used  for  additional  revenue  agents  and 
officers  and  for  training  or  systems  support  for  improved  tax  administration. 
Also  in  the  revenue  area,  it  could  be  used  for  rate  studies  that  would  support 
imposition  of  user  fees  or  it  could  be  used  to  support  a  specific  economic 
development  proposal.  In  terms  of  cost  cutting,  the  money  could  be  used 
to  identify  and  pay  for  efficiencies  in  high  cost  areas  such  as  medical 
referrals,  general  health  care,  education  and  transportation. 

4.  American  Samoa  is  described  as  the  most  dependent  of  the  territorial 
governments. 

What  can  the  Federal  government  do  to  help  develop  the  American  Samoa 
economy  and  change  this  dependency? 

Answer:  There  are  a  number  of  things  the  Federal  government  can  do. 
One  is  to  provide  stable,  but  not  increasing,  financial  support  for 
government  operations.  This  gives  American  Samoa  and  potential  investors 
the  assurance  that  basic  government  services  will  be  available,  but  American 
Samoa  will  be  responsible  for  gradually  assuming  a  larger  share.  This  is 
happening,  but  the  Federal  government  must  be  patient  and  firm  in  its 
conviction.  Also,  American  Samoa  needs  better  infrastructure.  Lack  of 
adequate  public  utilities,  schools  and  hospitals  can  be  a  major  obstacle  to 
potential  business  investors.  Finally,  we  can  continue  to  provide  technical 
assistance  and  help  create  institutions,  such  as  reliable  public  utilities,  better 
schools  and  vocational  training  and  better  managed  health  care  facilities. 

5.  Are  there  factors  beyond  the  Federal  government^  control,  that  Federal 
assistance  cannot  correct,  that  contribute  to  this  dependency?  If  so,  what  are 
the  prospects  for  these  obstacles  to  self-sufficiency  being  overcome? 
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Answer:  The  desire  to  develop  requires  a  conscious  and  sustained  deliberate 
effort  by  the  American  Samoa  Government.  This  has  been  the  most  limiting 
factor  in  recent  year.  A  sustained  effort  is  very  important.  Most  of  the 
economic  development  efforts  in  recent  years  have  looked  for  quick  fixes 
and  failures  have  resulted  in  political  criticism  and  loss  of  support. 
Politically,  American  Samoa  needs  a  success  it  can  build  upon  in  order  to 
sustain  a  long-term  developmental  effort. 

6.  How  long  do  you  think  it  will  take  before  American  Samoa  achieves  a 
level  of  financial  independence  comparable  to  the  other  territories? 

Answer:  In  terms  of  development,  American  Samoa  is  more  than  a  decade 
behind  the  other  U.S.  territories.  The  factors  that  have  supported 
development  in  the  other  territories  are  missing  in  Samoa,  so  under  any 
circumstances  their  development  will  have  to  take  a  significantly  different 
track.  They  are  not  near  major  tourist  markets,  so  in  tourism  they  will  have 
to  rely  on  specialized  markets.  They  are  also  not  near  major  economic 
markets,  so  transportation  costs  can  be  an  obstacle  to  manufacturing  or  light 
industry.  They  also  lack  a  large  inexpensive  labor  force,  although  such  a 
labor  force  is  nearby  in  Western  Samoa  and  Fiji.  They  must  ultimately  rely 
on  their  American  flag  and  special  access  to  U.S.  markets;  they  must  build 
a  well-trained  and  educated  labor  force;  and  they  must  seek  a  diversity  of 
economic  opportunities  rather  than  relying  on  any  single  industry. 

7.  If  American  Samoa  receives  $15  million  annually  for  construction  of 
infrastructure,  what  assurance  does  the  Committee  have  that  this  money  will 
be  used  wisely  and  not  misused? 

Answer:  The  fiinds  will  be  provided  as  grants,  which  means  Federal  funds 
will  be  closely  monitored  and  will  only  be  expended  as  costs  are  incurred 
for  pre-approved  projects  with  detailed  plans  and  budgets.  In  addition,  the 
Department  has  employed  the  services  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
help  American  Samoa  prepare  a  long-term  master  plan  for  capital 
improvements  and  to  help  monitor  and  provide  technical  support  to  the 
construction  effort. 

8.  Under  your  reorganization,  will  American  Samoa  receive  increased  staff 
attention  because  it  will  be  receiving  more  financial  assistance? 
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Answer:  American  Samoa  will  probably  not  receive  more  staff  attention 
than  it  is  now  receiving,  but  some  of  the  Department's  best  and  most 
experienced  staff  will  be  concentrating  on  the  effort  in  American  Samoa. 
We  will  also  call  on  more  help  from  outside  agencies  such  as  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  the  Department  of  Energy,  EPA  and  the  Office  of  the  Inspector 
General. 

9.  Recent  audits  by  the  IG  and  GAO  have  spoken  about  American  Samoa^ 
poor  record  of  accountability.   What  is  being  done  to  remedy  the  situation? 

Answer:  Until  recent  years,  American  Samoa's  record  of  accountability  was 
among  the  best.  We  are  now  trying  to  help  them  remrn  to  their  former 
position.  We  will  soon  enter  into  an  agreement  to  help  them  build  a  new 
financial  management  system  and  obtain  more  professional  accounting  and 
audit  support.  In  so  doing,  we  are  enlisting  the  support  of  financial  and 
systems  expertise  in  the  Department,  particularly  the  Denver  Service  Center 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Inspector  General's  Office.  With  our 
technical  assistance,  American  Samoa  has  the  basis  to  make  dramatic 
improvements.  They  have  excellent  and  enlightened  management  in  their 
Treasury  and  Territorial  Audit  office.  Local  management  is  dedicated  to 
improving  the  situation  and  are  anxious  to  receive  the  Department's 
technical  support. 


Virgin  Islands 

1 .  Last  year  Governor  Farrelly  asked  for  crime  prevention  assistance  and  we 
appropriated  $1  million.  This  year  you  are  asking  for  $2  million  for 
criminal  justice  facilities.  However,  since  last  year§  appropriation,  the 
Virgin  Islands  has  elected  a  new  governor.  Does  your  budget  reflect  the 
priorities  of  the  current  or  former  administration? 

Answer:  This  priority  was  determined  by  the  past  administration.  We  have 
good  reason  to  believe,  however,  the  current  administration  also  places  a 
high  priority  on  crime  prevention.  The  specific  projects  and  information 
contained  in  the  budget  justification  document  was  prepared  by  the  current 
administration. 
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Northern  Mariana  Islands 

1 .  Last  year  this  appropriation  included  an  earmark  of  $7  million  to  address 
labor  and  immigration  problems.    How  is  this  money  being  used? 

Answer:  The  CNMI  is  receiving  $3  million  of  the  money.  It  will  be  used 
to  develop  and  purchase  a  computerized  immigration  identification  and 
tracking  system  ($i.5  million),  and  to  augment  and  bolster  local  capabilities 
to  enforce  immigration  and  labor  laws  ($1.5  million). 

The  remaining  $4  million  will  be  used  by  the  Federal  government  to 
increase  its  enforcement  presence  in  the  Conmionwealth  for  the  next  two 
years.  This  includes  $2.2  million  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  assistance 
from  the  FBI,  U.S.  Attorneys,  Civil  Rights  Division,  Drug  Enforcement 
Agency,  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  and  the  Bureau  of  Prisons, 
which  will  do  an  assessment  of  detention  facilities. 

The  Department  of  Labor  will  receive  $1.6  million  to  assign  senior 
investigators  and  provide  technical  assistance  from  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  and  the  Employment  and  Training 
Administration. 

Finally,  the  Department  of  Treasury  will  receive  $200,000  for  training  and 
investigative  assistance  from  the  Secret  Service,  the  Customs  Service  and  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms. 

2.  Under  your  legislative  proposal  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  will  receive 
$6.14  million  annually  for  infrastructure  assistance,  impact  of  compact 
assistance,  and  to  address  labor  and  immigration  problems. 

How  was  this  funding  level  determined? 

Answer:  This  amount,  when  provided  over  the  six  year  duration  of  the 
legislation  and  when  added  to  mandatory  appropriations  made  in  fiscal  years 
1993,  1994,  and  1995,  will  give  the  CNMI  total  funding  of  $120  million. 
This  is  the  amount  negotiated  by  Special  Representatives  of  the  President 
and  the  Governor  in  1992.  Although  the  terms  of  the  1992  agreement  were 
never  approved  by  Congress,  the  level  of  funding  was  supported  by  two 
Federal  administrations  and  two  CNMI  administrations. 
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3.  How  will  these  funds  be  allocated  among  the  three  purposes? 

Answer:  Under  the  Administration's  proposal,  the  CNMI  would  control 
final  allocation  of  the  funding.  The  allocation  could  be  an  issue  raised  in 
the  appropriation  process. 

4.  Given  last  year's  earmark  of  $7  million,  how  much  more  funding  is 
necessary? 

Answer:  Most  of  the  projects  and  programs  supported  by  the  $7  million 
will  only  last  for  two  years.  Some  of  these  programs,  particularly  local 
efforts  to  bolster  their  enforcement  capability,  will  need  additional 
assistance. 

5.  Are  there  any  big  cost  items  that  still  remain? 

Answer:  Probably  the  largest  unfunded  cost  is  the  construction  of  a  new 
prison,  or  detention  facility. 


Territorial  Assistance 

1.  Your  budget  proposes  a  change  in  appropriations  language  so  that  the 
Close  Up  Foundation  will  now  receive  "sufficient  funding"  rather  than  a 
specific  amount. 

What  is  the  rationale  for  this  change? 

Answer:  This  language  will  permit  the  Department  to  sit  down  with  the 
Close  Up  Foundation  and  negotiate  a  new  program  at  a  lower  cost  to  the 
Federal  government. 

2.  Do  you  think  that  too  much  money  is  going  to  the  Close  Up  Foundation? 

Answer:  Given  the  current  Federal  budget  situation,  we  think  too  much 
Federal  money  is  going  to  the  program.  Just  as  other  Federal  activities  are 
being  streamlined,  this  program  can  scaled  down  or  additional  costs  can  be 
absorbed  by  the  participants  and  by  local  government. 


3.  What  do  the  territories  think  of  the  program? 

Answer:  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  the  territories  hold  this  program 
in  high  regard.  The  territorial  governments  participate  in  a  number  of  Close 
Up  activities  and  student/teacher  participation  in  the  travel  aspects  of  the 
program  is  highly  competitive. 

4.  Would  the  territories  prefer  to  receive  more  technical  assistance  and  no 
money  for  Close  Up? 

Answer:  This  question  has  never  been  put  to  the  local  governments.  We 
think  it  probably  should  be.  This  kind  of  territorial  involvement  in 
decisionmaking  is  envisioned  in  our  new  streamlined  technical  assistance 
program,  in  which  we  would  continue  organized  activities  but  the  territories 
would  have  more  say  in  which  activities  they  participate. 

5.  You  are  requesting  no  money  for  substance  abuse  prevention. 
Are  there  still  substance  abuse  problems  that  need  to  be  addressed? 

Answer:  Yes,  but  there  are  a  number  of  Federal  programs  still  available  to 
help  the  insular  areas  address  specific  problems. 

6.  Is  there  a  reason  that  funding  is  no  longer  necessary? 

Answer:  The  Department's  substance  abuse  program  was  developed  in 
response  to  a  1988  reformulation  of  Federal  drug  assistance  which  reduced 
funding  to  the  territories.  It  was  designed  as  a  five-year  experimental 
program  to  allow  the  development  of  regional  initiatives  and  cooperation 
among  the  small  insular  areas  scattered  throughout  the  Pacific.  The  drug 
formulas  have  changed  again  since  1988  and  other  Federal  funds  are  now 
available  for  crime  prevention  and  substance  abuse  prevention.  In  addition, 
the  five-year  term  of  the  program  has  expired.  Much  of  the  money  is  still 
being  spent.  Once  the  funds  have  been  used,  we  think  it  would  be 
worthwhile  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  before  seeking  any 
additional  appropriations.  Finally,  the  territories,  if  they  have  specific 
unfunded  needs,  will  not  be  precluded  from  seeking  assistance  in  this  area 
through  our  general  technical  assistance  program. 
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7.  For  several  years  you  have  been  seeking  funding  for  control  and 
eradication  of  the  brown  tree  snake. 

How  close  are  you  to  finding  a  solution  to  this  problem? 

Answer:  There  is  no  simple  solution  to  the  brown  tree  snake  problem  in 
Guam  and  in  the  Pacific  Region.  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in 
developing  traps,  baiting  systems,  techniques  for  monitoring  snake 
populations,  and  understanding  the  impacts  of  the  snake.  However,  the 
scope  of  these  tools  is  limited  and  additional  advances  are  needed  to:  1) 
reduce  dispersal  of  snakes  from  Guam  to  other  islands  and  the  U.S. 
mainland;  2)  eliminate  any  populations  that  may  become  established  due  to 
dispersal;  and  3)  lower  populations  on  Guam  to  reduce  ecological, 
economic,  and  human  safety  issues.  A  draft  Brown  Tree  Snake  Control 
Plan  being  developed  by  the  Aquatic  Nuisance  Task  Force  on  the  Snake 
outlines  several  important  tools  that  need  to  be  developed  including: 
attractants,  toxicants,  biological  control  methods,  and  better  biological 
understanding  of  this  dynamic  and  complex  pest.  Development  of  all  of 
these  tools  will  require  5  or  more  years. 

8.  There  seem  to  be  an  increasing  number  of  snake  sightings  on  other 
islands.    How  effective  has  your  control  program  been? 

Answer:  The  control  program  has  been  relatively  effective.  Public 
education  and  awareness  of  the  problem  have  been  significantly  heightened. 
Significant  controls  are  being  enforced  at  seaport  and  airport  facilities.  If 
the  existing  control  efforts  had  not  been  in  effect  for  the  past  five  years,  we 
think  it  highly  probable  that  large  snake  populations  would  be  thriving  in 
other  areas.  At  this  time,  we  don't  think  that  is  the  case,  but  it  is  a 
possibility. 

9.  If  we  appropriated  additional  funds  for  research,  how  much  would  this 
speed  up  finding  a  means  of  eradicating  the  snake  from  Guam  and  the  other 
islands? 

Answer:  Additional  funding  for  research  could  speed  up  our  finding  a 
means  to  eradicate  or  substantially  control  the  snake. 

10.  Who  besides  the  National  Biological  Service  is  doing  research  on  the 
snake? 
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Answer:  No  one  other  than  the  National  Biological  Service  is  doing  basic 
research  on  the  snake.  The  Service  is  receiving  applied  research  support 
from  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Defense,  and  from  the  State  of 
Hawaii  and  the  Government  of  Guam. 

1 1 .  Do  you  know  if  the  State  of  Hawaii  or  the  government  of  Guam  have 
experts  working  on  this  problem? 

Answer:  Yes,  they  have  experts  working  on  the  problem,  but  not 
performing  basic  research. 


Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 

1 .  You  are  closing  down  your  Trust  territory  field  office  and  requesting  no 
additional  money  for  FY  1996.  When  will  the  office  be  closed?  Under  the 
reorganization,  will  there  be  an  office  for  the  freely  associated  states  and 
where  will  it  be  located? 

Answer:  Our  target  date  for  closing  down  the  Trust  Territory  field  office 
is  June  30,  1995.  Under  the  reorganization,  we  will  have  a  field  office  in 
the  freely  associated  states  but  have  not  yet  determined  where  it  will  be 
located. 

Your  justification  notes  that  remaining  administrative  matters  and 
responsibilities  for  capital  improvement  projects  and  other  grants  is  being 
transferred  to  headquarters'  staff. 

2.  Who  will  do  this  work? 

Answer:  This  work  will  be  performed  by  the  operations  staff  under  the  new 
Office  of  Insular  Affairs. 

3.  How  much  additional  work  needs  to  be  done? 

Answer:  Currently,  there  are  42  projects  still  active  with  cash  balances  of 
$28  million. 
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Compact  of  Free  Association 

1.  You  are  requesting  less  funding  for  Federal  services  in  1996,  despite  the 
additional  costs  associated  with  Palau.    Why  is  your  request  going  down? 

Answer:  We  have  a  substantial  unobligated  balance  in  our  Federal  services 
account  which  we  are  trying  to  use.  A  full  reconciliation  of  this  account  is 
in  progress. 

2.  How  much  money  do  we  spend  on  audits  in  the  freely  associated  states 
and  how  useful  are  these  audits? 

Answer:  We  spend  approximately  $1.5  million  annually  on  these  audits, 
which  are  extremely  useful.  The  audits  verify  the  validity  of  financial 
statements  by  the  freely  associated  state  governments,  show  how  Federal 
funds  are  being  spent,  raise  questions  where  Federal  funds  may  not  have 
been  spent  or  accounted  for  properly,  and  show  which  Federal  agencies  are 
providing  financial  assistance  and  in  what  amounts. 

3.  Do  the  freely  associated  state  governments  respond  to  the  audits  and 
follow  audit  recommendations? 

Answer:  Yes,  in  general  they  are  more  responsive  than  the  U.S.  territories. 

4.  The  Enewetak  support  program  in  the  Marshall  Islands  goes  back  to  Trust 
Territory  days.  It  was  not  negotiated  in  the  Compact  and  is  still  a 
discretionary  activity.    How  much  longer  must  we  continue  this  support? 

Answer:  Section  103(h)(2)  of  the  Compact  of  Free  Association  Act  (Public 
Law  99-239)  authorized  the  Enewetak  support  program  for  the  first  five 
years  of  the  Compact.  In  1992,  additional  legislation  extended  the 
authorization  for  another  five  years,  which  will  expire  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1996. 


Rongelap 

1.  The  budget  includes  $1,983  million  for  Rongelap  resettlement.  Assuming 
this  amount  is  approved  and  deposited  in  the  resettlement  trust  fund,  this 
would  bring  that  fund,  which  now  has  assets  of  about  $6.5  million,  up  to 
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approximately  $8.5  million.  With  the  expected  transfer  of  $5  million  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  the  total  funds  available  would  be  $13.5  million, 
significantly  below  what  would  be  necessary  for  a  settlement  of  this  issue. 

In  your  estimation,  what  will  it  cost  to  resettle  Rongelap? 

Answer:  The  Rongelap  Atoll  local  government  retained  the  services  of  an 
engineering  firm  to  review  and  update  costs  of  resettlement.  Their  most 
recent  estimate  was  $85.9  million. 

2.  Are  you  working  with  the  Marshall  Islands  government  to  reach  an 
agreement  on  resettlement  costs? 

Answer:  The  Rongelap  Atoll  local  government  presented  their  resettlement 
plan  to  the  Department  on  March  15,  1995.  We  will  be  working  with  them 
and  the  Marshall  Islands  government  over  die  next  several  weeks  to  reach 
an  agreement  on  costs.  At  this  time,  we  are  reviewing  the  plan  which  was 
submitted  to  us  and  have  not  yet  begun  any  discussions. 

3.  It  seems  like  this  issue  has  been  around  for  years  with  no  resolution  in 
sight.  Have  you  discussed  fiinding  of  cleanup  costs  with  the  Department  of 
Defense?  If  so,  what  was  their  reaction? 

Answer:  The  Secretary  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  last  year 
asking  the  Department  of  Defense  to  participate  in  budgeting  for  the  balance 
of  funding  necessary  for  Rongelap  resettlement.  Their  response  was  that  the 
Compact  of  Free  Association  and  the  implementing  Executive  Order  places 
budgeting  responsibility  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

4.  On  March  1,  1995,  I  received  a  letter  from  Chairman  Gallegly  indicating 
that  we  can  resolve  this  entire  problem  with  an  additional  $48.5  million. 
Do  you  believe  that  die  people  of  Rongelap  would  be  willing  to  settle  all 
claims  if  these  funds  were  provided? 

Answer:  We  do  not  believe  this  proposal  has  yet  been  discussed  with  the 
Rongelap  Atoll  local  government  or  their  counsel;  so  it  is  premature  to  offer 
an  opinion  as  to  whether  this  is  an  acceptable  amount  for  a  settlement. 
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[Committee  note. — Additional  testimony  from  government  offi- 
cials and  outside  witnesses  regarding  the  Office  of  Territorial  and 
International  Affairs  appropriations  follow:] 


Testimony  of 

THE  Honorable  Juan  N.  Babauta 

Resident  Representative  to  the  United  States 

FROM  THE 

Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 

ON 

Fiscal  Year  1996  appropriations 

before  the 

Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Related  agencies 

Committee  on  Appropriations 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  provide  testimony  on  behalf  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Marianas  Islands  regarding  appropriations  under  your 
purview. 

Two  authorizations  for  appropriations  are  of  particular  concern  to  the  CNMI  and 
will  be  discussed  here  in  turn. 

The  first,  contained  in  U.S.  I*ublic  Law  99-396,  is  a  mandatory  appropriation  for 
direct  grant  assistance  to  the  Commonwealth.  The  amount  of  this  annual  grant  is  currently 
$27.72  million  and  remains  so  until  Congress  otherwise  provides. 

Under  terms  of  an  agreement  negotiated  by  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Bush 
Administration  in  1992  these  funds  are  to  be  used  exclusively  for  capital  improvement 
projects  and  a  local  match  is  required.  Although  this  agreement  has  never  been  ratified  by 
Congress,  each  year  since  the  negotiation  the  Executive  Branch  has  requested,  and  the 
CNMI  has  agreed  to,  compliance  with  these  terms. 

The  purpose  of  the  authorization  is  set  out  in  Section  701  of  the  the  Covenant  to 
Establish  a  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  in  Political  Union  with  the 
United  States  of  America  (approved  by  U.S.  Public  Law  94-241).  It  is  to  raise  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  people  of  the  CNMI  and  to  help  develop  an  economy  capable  of  supporting 
the  financial  requirements  of  self-government. 

With  respect  to  this  purpose  it  can  be  said  that  federal  aid  has  proved  effective.  The 
median  household  income  in  the  Commonwealth  rose  by  42%  between  1979  and  1989. 
And,  as  evidenced  by  the  1992  agreement,  the  CNMI  government  has  achieved  confidence 
in  its  ability  to  pay  for  its  own  operations  and  to  begin  to  share  responsibility  for  building 
infrastructure. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  this  is  a  difficult  time  of  transition  for  the  CNMI. 
Since  disavowing  federal  operational  aid,  our  government  has  begun  to  run  an  operational 
deficit;  and  although  we  have  successfully  matched  FY93  and  FY94  federal  grants,  we  did 
so  using  interest  earnings  from  invested  federal  funds.  We  have  not  yet  found  local  funds 
to  match  our  FY95  grant. 

Despite  these  difficulties,  the  CNMI  remains  committed  to  achieving  ever-greater 
financial  self-reliance. 

The  Subcommittee  should  understand,  however,  that  the  Northern  Marianas  is  far 
from  being  in  a  state  of  unusual  dependence  on  federal  largesse.  The  General  Accounting 
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Office  testified  before  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Native  American  and  Insular  Affairs  on 
January  31  of  this  year  that  federal  expenditures  in  the  Northern  Marianas  are  lower  than  in 
any  other  of  the  five  U.S.  territories. • 

Approximately  half  of  the  $1,124  per  capita  we  do  receive  derives  from  the  $27.72 
million  appropriation  mandated  in  U.S.P.L.  99-396.  Were  the  CNMI  to  lose  this  annual 
grant  our  remarkable  twenty  year  drive  to  develop  from  an  isolated,  subsistence  economy 
to  a  connected  and  increasingly  diversified  economy,  reflective  of  our  status  as  pan  of  the 
American  nation,  could  stall. 

The  Subcommittee  is  aware  that  there  have  been  introduced  in  previous  years 
proposals  to  repeal  the  mandatory  appropriation  for  the  CNMI  contained  in  U.S.P.L.  99- 
396.  This  year  the  President's  budget  contains  such  a  proposal.  The  office  of  the 
Commonwealth  Resident  Representative  will  certainly  work  to  defeat  any  outright  repeal. 

We  have,  however,  always  maintained  that  enactment  of  the  1992  agreement  would 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  both  the  CNMI  and  the  federal  government.  In  addition  to  the 
limit  to  capital  expenditures  and  the  requirement  for  local  match  mentioned  above,  the  1992 
agreement  also  schedules  a  steady  reduction  of  the  annual  grant  until  it  falls  to  just 
$9  million  in  FY20(X).  This  agreement  provides  a  sound  basis  for  fiscal  planning  and 
prescribes  a  rational  transition  to  self-reliance.  As  such,  it  would  be  the  capstone  of  a 
successful  policy  of  economic  development  begun  when  Congress  approved  the  Covenant 
in  1976. 1  would  fully  suppon  enactment  of  this  agreement. 

In  the  absence  of  such  enactment,  however,  I  must  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  abide 
by  the  terms  of  U.S.P.L.  99-396  and  appropriate  $27.72  milHon  in  grant  funds  for  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  for  fiscal  year  1996. 

The  second  authorization  the  Subcommittee  should  consider  is  contained  in  U.S. 
Public  Law  99-239.  This  is  a  discretionary  appropriation  for  "such  funds  as  may  be 
necessary  to  cover  the  costs,  if  any,  incurred  by. . .  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  resulting  from  any  increased  demands  placed  on  educational  and  social 
services  by  immigrants  from  the  Marshall  Islands  and  the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia." 


^  U.S.  Insular  Areas,  Information  on  Fiscal  Relations  with  the  Federal  Government. 
Statement  of  Narwar  M.  Gandhi,  Associate  Director,  Tax  Policy  and  Administration 
Issues,  General  Government  Division.  GAO/T-GGD-95-71;  p. 8. 
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To  briefly  review:  the  authorization  stems  from  Congressional  understanding  that 
immigrants  from  Pacific  nations  freely  associated  with  the  U.S.,  who  under  the  compacts 
of  free  association  could  freely  enter  and  permanently  reside  and  work  in  the  U.S.,  would 
be  likely  to  settle  in  Guam,  Hawaii,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Northern  Marianas.  The 
potential  existed  that  these  immigrants  could  have  an  adverse  fiscal  effect  on  these  U.S. 
insular  areas.  Therefore,  Congress  required  an  annual  report  from  the  Executive  Branch 
identifying  any  such  adverse  effects;  and  Congress  authorized  funds  to  mitigate  this 
"compact  impact." 

Unfortunately,  in  nine  years  the  Executive  Branch  has  never  made  its  report  to 
Congress.  This  is  a  failing  which  I  urge  this  Subcommittee  to  do  everything  it  can  to 
rectify. 

It  has  been  established  that  there  is  a  negative  fiscal  impact  associated  with  compact 
state  immigrants.  As  I  reported  to  this  Subcommittee  last  year,  independent  research 
underwritten  with  technical  assistance  from  the  Department  of  Interior  has  documented  a 
CNMI  government  deficit  of  $1,025  per  immigrant  in  1992.2  There  were  4,169  such 
immigrants  in  the  CNMI  in  that  year.3  The  total  deficit,  therefore,  was  $4,273,225.  And 
one  year  later  the  number  of  immigrants  had  grown  to  4,629. 

Last  year.  Congress  earmarked  $1.6  million  of  the  $27.72  million  annual  grant  for 
the  purpose  of  compact  impact.  This  earmark  in  itself  was  unacceptable  because  it  diverted 
funds,  which  should  be  used  for  capital  improvements,  to  purposes  which  may  include 
operational  expenses.  Furthermore,  the  earmark  represents  a  kind  of  double  accounting. 
Money  authorized  under  U.S.P.L.  99-396  is  accounted  a  reimbursement  to  the  CNMI  of 
costs  associated  with  approval  of  the  Compacts  of  Free  Association  by  U.S.P.L.  99-239, 
but  the  CNMI  receives  no  more  assistance  than  it  would  have  solely  under  terms  of 
U.S.P.L.  99-396. 

The  $1.6  million  can  also  be  said  to  be  unjustified.  The  CNMI  would  certainly 
maintain  (and  what  analysis  has  been  done  supports  our  claim)  that  this  amount  is  not 
sufficient  to  counter  the  adverse  compact  impact.  But  without  benefit  of  the  annual  report 
the  Executive  Branch  is  required  to  supply,  the  Subcommittee  is  hampered  in  verifying  the 


2  The  Impact  of  Aliens  on  the  Fiscal  Conditions  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  Phase  I;  1994,  p.  1-6. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  II-3. 
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appropriate  amount.  For  this  reason,  I  again  urge  that  the  Subcommittee  take  action  to 
ensure  the  report  is  provided  as  required. 

In  the  absence  of  such  a  report  in  this  fiscal  year,  I  have  previously  suggested  to  the 
Administration  that  at  least  $2.5  million  be  appropriated  for  compact  impact  assistance  to 
the  CNMI.  I  use  this  figure  as  an  appropriate  floor  because  it  is  justified  by  the  above 
referenced  independent  study  and  because  this  is  the  amount  accepted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  its  FY95  Interior  Appropriations  measure.  I  recommend  to  the 
Subcommittee,  also,  that  this  amount  be  used  as  a  starting  point  in  deliberation.  I  further 
recommend  that  any  funds  appropriated  for  compact  impact  be  separate  from  those  funds 
appropriated  as  required  by  U.S.P.L.  99-396. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  these  matters. 
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March  16,  199S 

The  Honorable  Ralph  Regula 

Chainnan 

Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Interior 

B-308  Rayfoum  House  Office  Building 

Washington, DC.  20515-6023 


DearMr  Chainman: 


As  a  duly  elected  representative  of  the  people  of  Guam,  I  am  submitting  this  letter  to 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Interior  to  express  relief  that  the  federal 
govemmeot  may  finally  be  recognizing  that  adverse  fiscal  impacts  have  been  incurred 
by  the  govenunent  of  Guam  as  a  resuh  of  the  enactment  of  the  Compact  of  Free 
Association  (Public  Law  99-239)  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  inclusion  of  an 
qjpropriatinn  of  $4.58  million  in  the  Clinton  Administration's  fiscal  year  1996  budget 
request  for  the  government  of  Guam  is  the  begmning  of  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
federal  goveramem  to  fiilfill  its  commitment  under  Section  1 04  (t)(6)  of  the  Compact 
of  Free  Association: 


"There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  September  30, 1985,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  cover  the  costs, 
if  any,  incurred  by  the  State  of  Hawaii,  the  territories  of  Guam  and  America 
Samoa,  and  the  Commonweahh  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  resultmg 
irom  any  increased  demands  placed  on  educational  and  social  services  by 
immigrants  ftom  the  Marshall  Islands  and  the  Federated  States  of 
Microneaa." 

It  must  be  recognized  however,  that  this  $4  5S  million  appropriation  represents  only 
a  small  fraction  of  the  total  costs  incurred  by  the  government  of  Guam  since 
September  30,  1985  The  Office  of  Territorial  and  International  Affairs  (OTIA)  was 
appointed  with  the  responsibility  to  document  these  costs  through  annual  reports  to 
Congress  under  Executive  Order  No.  1 2569.  Only  one  such  annual  report  has  ever 
been  submitted,  and  that  1989  report  was  highly  criticized  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
the  Interior's  oifBce  of  Inspector  General.  In  the  absence  of  the  annual  reports  from 
OTIA,  the  govenunent  of  Guam  has  submitted  annual  reports  to  Congress 
documenting  Compact  impact  costs  for  fiscal  years  1989  through  1 994  totaling  over 
S70  million.  In  fiscal  year  1994  alone,  the  government  of  Guam  incurred  Compact 
t  costs  of  over  $20  million. 
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Mawh  16,  1995 
Page  02. 


In  li^  of  tlnti  enormous  financial  burden.  I  was  greatly  distressed  to  receive  a  copy  of  a  Februafy  27 
draft  bill  (attached)  written  by  Leslie  M  Turner,  Assistant  Secretary  of  OTIA.  and  submitted  to 
Congresstnan  Newt  Gingrich,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  That  draft  bill  propo&es  to 
amend  the  Compact  of  Free  Association  to  limit  the  federal  obligation  to  the  government  of  Guam 
to  only  those  Compact  intact  costs  incurred  after  September  30,  1995,  thereby  rescinding  ten  years 
of  leg^y  due  reiinbursements  totaling  over  S70  million. 

Even  more  distressing.  Secretary  Tumei's  draft  bill  proposes  to  establish  by  statute  a  $4.58  million 
ceiling  in  annual  Compact  impact  reimbursements  to  the  government  of  Guam  through  fiscal  year 
2001  As  the  government  of  Guam  is  currently  incurring  Compact  impact  costs  at  a  rate  of  more  than 
$20  million  annually,  such  a  ceiling  could  cost  the  government  of  Guam  well  in  excess  of  $80  million 
over  the  next  six.  fiscal  years.  Such  proposals  are  simply  unacceptable  to  the  people  of  Guam. 

While  T  certainly  support  the  Clinton  Adnunistration's  efforts  to  b^in  the  Compact  impact 
reimbursement  process  with  the  $4  58  million  appropriation  which  is  before  this  Committee  for 
consideration  today.  I  want  to  stress  that  I  remain  committed  to  the  ftill  recovery  of  all  Compact 
impact  costs  to  w^iich  the  government  of  Guam  is  morally  and  legally  entitled  under  the  Compact  of 
Free  Assodation.  I  remain  (^jtimistic  that  the  government  of  Guam  and  Congress  can  work  together 
to  rectify  this  situation  without  engaging  in  the  type  of  litigation  that  Florida  and  California  recently 
resoited  to  in  an  effort  to  seek  relief  from  similar  unfunded  federal  mandates  which  required  those 
state  governments  to  provide  social  services  to  illegal  immigrants. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this  matter. 
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United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 


OmCE  OFTHE  SECREIAJRX. 

WkiUBCM.ox.asio 


February  37,  199S 


Otte/Tbae  S«c'4 
Reeeiv«4l>7 

Crig.  Piled  at 
CopyKtedal 


Other Aelioii    /tl/^    fo^^    Tx? 


Honorable  Newt  Singrich 

Speaker 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

Hashinston,  D.C.   20515 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker: 

£nclc5sed  Is  a  draft  bill  ■(t)o  authorize  appropriatione  for  United 
States  inaular  area«,  and  for  other  purpoaes.* 

The  Department  of  the  Iiiterior  recommends  that  the  bill  be 
introduced,  referred  to  the  appropriate  coffimitcee,  and  enacted. 

The  bill  would  terminate  the  mandatory  financial  aaalstance  paid  to 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  Korthem  Mariana  lal«nd«  (C54MI)  and  ahlft 
■uch  mandatory  aeeiatance  to  more  preselng  territorial  needs.  I.e., 
contribution  to  Guam  and  the  CNMl  for  Impact  of  immigration  cauaed 
by  the  Compact*  of  Free  Aasociation,  and  capital  infrastructure 
construction.  The  bill  would  follow -through  on  a  commitment  by  the 
Congreaa  to  contribute  to  the  defraying  of  impact  costs  incurred  by 
Guam  and  the  CNMl,  and  would  represent  a  comrcitment  to  the 
territories  by  President  Clinton  and  the  Cenffresa  to  address  the 
cerritoriee'  most  pressing  capital  infrastructure  needs-  The  draft 
,bill  is  consistent  with  the  budgetary  requirewenta  under  "Paygo." 

I^  Covenant  ££  EfllAi^U^ll  ihS  Coimnanwealth  fi£  £2lft  gortAca  Ma^^i«tt« 
Island^  1X1  Political  ynJQp  yith  £li£  Qa^fil^  jj^UfiS  fi£  Aaifi£X£A 
(Covenant)  committed  the  federal  government  to  mandatory  funding 
for  the  CNMl  for  a  period  of  saven  years  --  1979  through  1985.  A 
total  of  5228  million  in  full  faith  and  credit  funding  for  a 
subaetjuer.c  seven-year  period  was  approved  by  the  Congress  in 
legislation  (Pub.  L.  S9-39S,  100  Stat.  840}  that  provided  — 

(u)pon  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  Federal  financial 
assietance  .  .  .  ,  payments  of  direct  yrant  assistance 
shall  continue  at  the  annual  level  provided  for  the  last 
fiscal  year  of  the  additional  period  of  sevan  fiscal 
years  until  Congreaa  otherwise  provides  by  law. 

Congress  has  not  ovir  the  last  two  years  approved  a  thira  and  final 
financial  assistance  agreement,  nc-r  acted  on  Administration 
proposals  transmitted  witb  the  1^94  and  l$dS  budgets. 


With  no  additional  provicionoiE  law  by  the  can^r***,  howaver.  the 
ami  contiauea  to  racelva  $27.7  million  annually  as  it  did  ia 
fiscal'  year  1992,  the  £inal  year  of  the  second  aeven-year  period. 

Vrovigieaa  of  Uie  Draft  Bill 

The  draft  bill  addresses  specific  concerca  shared  by  the  Congress, 
the  Administration  and  the  insular  areas. 

fiHMI 

The  bill  would  authorize  $6,140,000  a  year  £cr  the  Conmonwealth  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  through  the  year  2C01  for  the  purposes 
of  capital  improvement  projects,  administration  and  enfcrcement  of 
immigration  and  labor  l&wa,  and  contribution  to  costs  of  the 
compacts  of  free  aeeociatioa.  Flexibility  wo-jld  be  accorded  the 
CIIMI  in  allocating  the  fundlTig  among  such  puxposes.  if  avthori«ed, 
the  CNMI  will  b»ve  received  a  total  of  §120  million  during  the 
period  of  fiscal  years  1993  through  3001  --  the  equivalent  of  the 
1992  agreenent  reached  with  the  CNMI  repreeentativcs. 

The  bill  would  shift  remaining  mandatory  furiding  to  other  priority 
insular  needs,  i.e.,  territorial  infrastructure  needs,  and  the 
congressional  c9miQitine.nt  to  reimburse  United  states  jurisdictions 
for  the  impact  of  the  compacts  of  free  aBsoetaticn. 

CUAH 

When  the  Cortpacc  of  Free  Association  for  the  .""Jarshall  Islands  ar.d 
the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia  was  apprcved  b>-  ;he  Congress, 
section  104  {«)  (6)  of  the  Public  Law  99-239  authorized  the  payment 
of  impact  of  the  Compact  coats  incurred  by  United  States  Pacific 
Island  jurisdictions  due  to  the  eitteneion  of  education  and  social 
services  to  immigrants  from  the  freely  associated  states.  The 
Palau  Compact  legislation  (Fufcllc  Law  99-6=8)  included  Palau  by 
reference.  The  Governments  of  Guam  and  the  CSKZ  contend  that  they 
h«ve  incurred  coGtfi  in  excess  of  $75  million.  W.^lle  definitione  of 
eligible  cceta  and  the  maonitude  of  the  costs  may  be  in  ^estlon, 
all  agree  that  Ouam  and  the  CNMI  have  susrained  substantial 
expenses  due  to  che  Compact,  with  the  implementation  of  the  Palau 
Compact,  which  occurred  on  Octobar  1.  1994,  we  a.nticipate  that  the 
probiem  will  be  compounded.  Under  the  draft  bill,  funds  to  defray 
costs  for  the  QWI  would  be  a  part  of  the  CKMl  authorisation 
contained  in  section  2  of  the  draft  bill.  Ar.nual  pai-wenta  of  $4.58 
million  for  Gjatti  %»cuid  help  defray  Guam's  expenses.  The 
contributions  would  Cease  at  the  end  of  the  Compact  pericd, 
SepteirJ?er  30,  2  0  01. 
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Siffitii^  lofrafltKCtmrB 

The  remaining  $17  million  in  masdatoxy  funding  would  b*  redirected 
to  pressing  capital  infrastructure  needs  in  American  Samoa,  Guam 
and  the  virgin  Islands  for  a  minimua  period  of  six  years.  American 
Samoa  has  unfunded  capital  infrastructure  needs  well  in  excess  of 
$100  million.  Guam  and  the  Virgin  islands  bav«  substantial  needs 
in  the  environmental,  health,  and  public  safety  areas. 

The  draft  bill  would  give  recognition  to  the  fact  that  of  the  four 
small  United  States  territories,  Anerican  Samoa  has  Che  greatest 
need  for  capital  infrastructure,  but  lacks  resources  for  financing 
construction. 

The  bill  would  allow  American  Samoa  to  receive  up  to  $15  million 
annually  for  capital  infrastrjctura  projects.  Guam  emd  the  United 
States  Virgin  Islands  would  receive  up  to  $3  million  annually  for 
capital  infrastructure  projects  related  to  the  environment,  health, 
and  public  ««£«cy. 

Capital  infrastructure  funds  would  be  released  only  after  an 
insular  area  -- 

o  develops  a  capital  Ir.frastructvire  master  plan  approved  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  United  States  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers ,  and 

o  contributes  five  percent  of  the  project  cost  to  a  maintanancs 
fund  for  the  project  to  be  expenMd  according  to  the  project's 
maintenance  plan. 

P^iaaa  Out 

After  the  initial  six  years  of  mandatory  funding,  the  program  may 
ba  extended  for  an  additional  threa-ye«r.  phase-out  period,  with 
grantee/federal  sharing  as  fellows:  25/75  percent  in  the  first 
year,  50/50  percent  in  the  second  year,  and  75/25  percent  in  the 
third  year.  Because  section  2  of  the  draft  bill  which  includes 
capital  infrastructure  funding  for  the  Koruhem  Mariana  islands 
will  terminate  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  2001.  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  would  participate  in  the  phase-out  years  of  the 
capital  infrastrjctura  program  in  annual  amounts  up  to  $3  million, 
like  Guam  and  th«  virgin  Islands. 

The  proposed  bill  would  have  no  negative  effect  on  the  Federal 
budget  and  meets  "Paygo"  requirements  by  shifting  the  purposes  of 
•xisting  mandacory  funding,  DiBcrecionary  savings  would  result  by 
shifting  existing  discretionary  infrastructure  funding  for  the 
purposes  identified  in  the  bill  to  this  proposed  replacement 
program. 


Th«  offle«  of  Managaa«nt  «nd  Budset  «dvia««  that  eher.  i«  no 
objection  to  pre«ent»tion  of  this  draft  bill  from  th«  standpoint  of 
tu-  «<•_< -J „►_««.•  —  *-  program. 


the  Administretion' 


islie  M.   Tum«i 
Asaiatant  Saorttary 
Territorial  and  International  Affairs 


Bncleaurts 


To  authorize  appropriations  for  United  Scacee  ineular  araae,  and 
for  other  purpoaes. 

Sft  is,    Enaee^d  i^     t^    npAtfttJ  ££A££2  fiSZlAt^  AHd  HfiUgfi  S£ 
Representative^  ;Ln  gonoraaa  Agaeffiblad. 

Saccion  1.  Short  Title.  This  Act  may  ba  citad  ae  the  insular 
Development  Act  of  1995. 

Sec.  2.  Kerth*m  Mariasa  Zalaads.  There  ie  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  Commonwealth 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  $6,140,000,  backed  by  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  TJnited  States,  for  aach  of  fiscal  years 
l$$6  through  2001,  for  capital  improvement  projects  in  the 
environmental,  health,  and  public  safety  areas,  administration  and 
enforcement  of  immigration  and  labor  lawa,  and  contribution  toward 
coeta  of  the  compacts  of  free  aeeocletioo  (for  the  eame  duration 
and  purposes  as  are  applied  to  Ouam  in  Public  Law  »9-239  as  amended 
by  section  3  of  thia  Act) . 

Sec.  3.  lopaot  of  the  Compact.  (a)  Paragraph  (6)  of  subsection 
(e)  of  section  104  of  Public  I^w  99-235  (99  Stat.  1770,  «8  U.S.C. 
1681  note) ,  Is  amended  by  striking  everything  after  the  word 
•after"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  language: 

September  30,  1995  and  ending  September  30,  2001, 
$4,580,000  annually,  backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit 
of  the  United  States,  for  Guam,  as  a  contribution  toward 
costs  that  result  from  increased  demande  for  education 
and  social  program  benefits  by  immigrants  from  the 
Marshall  Islands,  the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia,  and 
Palau. 

See.  4.  Capital  lafrastruetttre."  There  ie  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  $i7,00o,000  for  each 
fiscal  year  beginning  after  3eptember  30,  199S  and  ending  September 
30.  2001,  backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States, 
fcr  grants  for  capital  infrastructure  construction  in  American 
Samoa,  Ouam,  and  the  Uhited  states  Virgin  Islands,  EMSiflfifl-  Jh«^ 
the  annual  grant  to  American  Samoa  shall  not  exceed  $a5,000,000  a^d 
the  annual  grants  for  Guam  and  the  United  States  virgin  Islands 
shall  not  exceed  $3,000,000  each. 

sec.  5.  Capital  infrastnioture  l^lndixlg  Requirements.  (a)  No 
funds  ehall  be  granted  under  this  Act  for  capital  improvement 
project©  without:  the  submission  by  the  respeetave  government  of  a 
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luster  plan  of  capit&l  neads  zh&t  U)  ranks  propoaad  projects  In 
order  of  priority,  and  (2)    has  been  reviewed  end  approved  by  Che 

Department  of  the  incerior  and  the  United  States  Army  Coxps  of 
Engineers.  The  insular  areas'  individual  master  plans,  with 
comments,  shall  be  preaented  i£  the  Department  of  the  Interior's 
annual  report  on  the  State  of  the  Islands,  and  shall  be  the  basis 
for  any  requests  for  capital  in^rovemene  funding  though  the 
Department  o£  the  Interior  or  the  Cengreea. 

(b)  Bach  grant  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  shall  include  e 
five  percent  paymenc  into  a  cruet  fund,  to  bs  administered  by  the 
Governor  (as  trustee}  of  the  territory  in  which  the  project  is 
located^  solely  for  the  maincen*ace  of  such  project.  No  funds 
shall  be  paid  pursuant  to  a  grant  under  euhsecrion  (a)  c£  this 
section  without  the  prior  appropriation  and  paymenc  by  the 
respective  territorial  governmeiit  tp  th«  trustee,  of  an  amount 
equal  to  the  federal  contribution  for  maintenance  of  the  project. 
A  maintenance  plan  covering  tte  anticipated  life  of  each  project 
shall  be  adopted  by  the  Governor  of  the  respective  insular  area  and 
approved  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  before  any  grant  payment 
for  construction  is  released  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

(c)  The  capital  infrastructure  funding  authorised  under  this  Act 
is  authorized  to  be  extended  for  an  additional  chree'year  phase-out 
period:  Provided .  That  each  grant  during  the  additional  period 
(Contains  a  dollar  sharing  by  each  grantee  and  the  grantor  in  the 
following  ratics:  twenty- five/sevapty- five  percent  for  the  first 
year,  fifty/fifty  percent  for  the  second  year,  seventy- five/twenty- 
five  percent  for  the  third  year;  grovided  fyrcher.  That  funding  for 
capital  infrastructure  for  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Korthem  Mariana 
Islands  shall  not  exceed  S3. 000. 000  annually  during  che  period  of 
such  extension. 

Sec.  9.  Kepeal.  Effective  after  Septen«>cr  30,  1995.  no  additional 
funds  shall  be  made  available  under  subsection  (b)  Of  section  4  of 
Public  Law  94-341  (SO  Stat,  363,  4fi  H.s.C.  i€ei  note),  and  such 
subsection  is  repealed. 
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Sectlen-by-Seetlon  AaalysiB 
Zaeular  Devalopiaent  Act  of  1995 

faction  1  stacsa  thm   short  tltla  of  tha  Act  to  be  tha  "Insular 
Devalopnant  Act  of  1995.* 

Sactlon  2  auttacrixes  a  fiill  faith  and  credit  appropriation  in  an 
annual  amount  of  $ti.l4  aillion  for  fiaeal  year*  1996  through  2001 
to  tha  Sacratary  of  the  Intarlor  for  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  lalands  (Omi)  devoted  to  the  following  purposes i  (l) 
capital  improvement  projects  in  environmental <  health,  and  public 
safety  areas,  (2).  administration  and  enforcement  of  immigration 
and  labor  laws,  and  (3)  oontribution  toward  costa  of  the  compacts 
of  free  association  incurred  by  tha  CNMI. 

Section  3  amends  the  law  authorising  payments  to  united  States 
Pacific  ^urladictions  for  costs  associated  with  the  compacts  of 
free  association  to  provide  a  specif ie  $4.S8  million  annual  full 
faith  and  credit  paynient  to  Ouam  as  a  oontribution  toward  such 
coats  incurred  by  Guam. 

Section  4  authorises  a  full  faith  and  credit  appropriation  in  the 
annual  amount  of  $17  million  for  fiscal  years  1996  through  3001 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  capital  infrastructure 
construction  in  American  Samoa,  Ouam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
The  insular  area  with  the  greacest  need,  American  Samoa,  %rould 
receive  annual  grants  of  between  111  million  and  SiS  million; 
Ouam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  would  each  receive  annual  grants  of 
up  to  $3  million. 

Section  5<a)  provides  that  capital  infrastructure  funds  granted 
under  sections  2.  4,  and  S  of  the  bill  would  be  subject  to  master 
plans  developed  by  the  respective  government  that  rank  projects 
in  priority  order.  The  plans  %wuld  be  subject  to  review  and 
approval  by  the  Departiient  of  the  Interior  and  United  States  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

Section  5 (b)  provides  that  five  percent  of  each  Interior  grant 
for  capital  Infrastructure  and  a  matching  amounc  by  the 
respective  insular  government  be  paid  into  trust  funds  solsly  for 
expenditure  on  maintenance  of  each  project,  according  to  a 
maintenance  plan  approved  by  interior.   The  respective  insular 
governor  would  be  the  trustee. 

Section  5(c)  provides  for  extension  of  only  the  capital 
infrastructure  program,  authorized  in  aaotion  *,    for  an 
additional  three -year  phase -out  period.  Tha  federal  share  of 
construction  grants  would  decrease  to  sevency-«ive  parcent  in  the 
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fiity  peroont  in  cb*  second  year,  *nd  twenty- five 
"uie  third  year,  before  temiiMtioa  of  the  program. 

^ian  t,   repeals  subsection  (b)  of  section  4  of  Public  Law  94- 
241  (which  msndatas  continuing  paynwats  of  $27.7  million  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  until  otherwise 
pz-ovided  by  law)  .  The  provision  explicitly  states  that  no 
additional  funds  shall  be  made  available  under  this  subseccion  of 
the  I97ff  lew  after  fiscal  year  1995. 
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OFRCE  OF  THE  GOVERNOR 

American  Samoa  Qovenunent 
Pago  Pago,  American  Samoa  96799 

KP.  Luld.  Qovomor  TalifihonK  («M)  «3S-t1  \t 

T«uM«P.Sunia,LLGovwnor  Fat(BM)«3M2« 


TESTUyiONY      BY  GOVERNOR     AJ>.   LUTAU 


BEFORE  THE 


HOUSE    APPROPRIATIONS       SUBOOMUmEE 


TERRfTORiAL     AiO    IHTERHATIONAL       AFFaIRS    BUDGET 


MARCH    1$,    19S5 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Distinguished  Members  of  the  Comaittea,  think  you 
for  the  opportunity  for  me  to  submit  this  written  statement  In 
support  of  our  fiscal  year  1996  budget  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
the  Territory  of  American  Saaoa. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  aiany  of  the  initiatives  designed  to 
resolve  our  urgent  financial  manageaent  problems  are  now  in  motion. 
The  programs  plajined  for  fiscal  year  1996  are  directed  at  restoring 
the  major  goal  of  this  administration  -  ACCOONTABI1.ITY . 

Restoring  accountability  to  government  operations  is  the  first  step 
toward  regaining  the  confidence  and  faith  of  our  people  in  the 
democratic  ideals  that  we  have  eagerly  embraced.  Despite  the  many 
seemingly  insurmountable  obstacles  and  our  logistics 
disadvantages,  we  continue  to  pursue  a  course  that  will  restore 
faith  and  the  active  participation  of  our  people  in  the  affairs  of 
government . 

Pinanelal  Recovery  Plan; 

Our  Joint  Working  Group,  after  isuch  searcbing,  has  selected  a 
financial  management  firm  to  begin  immediate  work  in  the 
development  and  implementation  of  a  comprehensive  financial 
recovery  plan  with  measureable  objectives.  The  firm  will  work  with 
tbe  Joint  Working  Group  from  April  to  December  1995  and  will 
complete  within  that  period  the  first  phase  of  a  comprehensive  plan 
which  will  form  the  basis  for  systematic  approach  to  rectify  the 
controls  within  our  financial  management  system.  The  first  phase 
of  the  plan  will  include  recommendations  for  immediate  actions, 
progress  made  during  fiscal  year  1995,  and  a  scope  of  work  for  the 
second  phase  long-term  initiatives  and  follow  up  actions.  The  firm 
will  also  be  tasked  with  an  evaluation  of  our  existing  budget 
process  and  work  with  our  budget  personnel  to  bring  the  budget 
process  in  line  with  a  more  "mission-driven"  and  "results-oriented" 
approach  to  budgeting.  This  task  will  bring  our  budgeting  process 
witbin  tbe  new  standards  set  by  the  Government  Accounting  Standards 
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Board  for  "Service  Efforts  and  Accomplishments  Reporting". 

No  financial  management  plan  can  be  successful  without  a  fully 
functional  and  operational  financial  management  system.  In  this 
regard,  I  am  happy  to  report  that  a  new  financial  management  system 
will  be  in  place  in  the  next  several  months  as  the  result  of  our 
participation  in  the  Control  and  Managenent  Initiative  of  the 
Depart»ent  of  the  Interior.  This  new  system  will  replace  the 
existing  one  and  will  be  on  line  within  twelve  months.  Needless  to 
say,  our  present  system  has  been  declared  unauditable  not  only  by 
our  external  auditors  but  by  our  own  internal  Audit  Office. 
In  addition  to  the  purchase  of  the  new  system,  a  team  of 
professional  accountants  will  be  on  board  in  a  few  months  to  close 
fiscal  years  1993  and  1994  and  to  issue  the  Comprehensive  Annual 
Financial  Reports  (CAFR)  that  will  meet  the  single  audit 
requirements.  They  will  also  assist  tiie  local  staff  in 
establishing  and  instituting  a  realistic  worlcplan  that  will 
eliminate  the  inherent  internal  control  weaknesses  in  our 
operational  processes,  and  at  the  same  time,  strengthen  our 
management  control  and  oversight  capabilities. 

Our  local  Legislature  is,  in  the  current  regular  session, 
finalizing  its  own  version  of  a  new  revenue  measures  package  that 
would  Increase  revenues  and  establish  a  Deficit  Reduction  Fund  to 
retire  the  cumulative  deficit.  This  has  been  a  top  priority  of  ay 
administration  and  I  an  happy  to  say  that  after  two  years,  this  may 
finally  be  realized  in  this  legislative  session. 

You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  weak  management  in  our  health  care 
system  has  been  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  cumulative  deficit 
the  American  Samoa  Government  faces  today.  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  we  have  recently  acquired  the  services  of  the  Mercy 
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international  firm  to  provide  a  modern  management  approach  to  the 
chronic  problems  experienced  by  our  local  hospital. 

This  initiative,  I  am  sure,  will  result  In  improving  our  acute 
care  capability  and  provide  a  con^rehensive  plan  for  upgrading 
health  care  to  the  people  of  the  territory. 

To  ensure  that  these  controls  are  reqularly  tested  and  achieve 
proper  accountability,  we  have  acquired  the  services  of  a  full  time 
independent  Territorial  Auditor  along  with  professional  staff.  The 
Territorial  Auditor  and  his  staff  have  already  beg'jn  the  tedious 
work  of  identifying  serious  flaws  in  our  internal  controls  and  in 
the  design  of  some  of  our  programs.  They  have,  in  a  short  tine, 
issued  audit  reports  on  the  deficiencies  in  our  accounting  system 
and  on  the  sufficiency  of  the  present  financial  management  system 
in  our  off-island  medical  care  referral  program,  tested  the  cash 
collection  practices  at  the  LBJ  Tropical  Medical  Center,  to  name  a 
few  of  their  projects  to  date.  Their  efforts  will  result  in 
improved  accountability  as  we  aeddress  tbese  deficiencies  and 
Instill  discipline  within  the  government. 

Beonomle  neveloomenti 

On  the  economic  development  front,  we  continue  to  pursue  a  plan  of 
development  and  diversification  in  the  form  of  a  two  pronged 
approach  in  attracting  oiicro-lndustries  along  with  two  major 
textile  industries  in  the  near  future.  Two  of  these  micro- 
industries  will  be  locally  owned  and  come  in  the  form  of  a  sea-food 
processing  plant  specializing  in  dried  and  smoked  seafood  products 
and  a  sausage  plant.  These  two  locally-owned  micro-industries  plan 
ro  set  up  shop  before  the  ^id  of  the  year. 
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Two  textile  companies  have  made  a  solid  commitment  to  invest  in  the 
territory.  Of  major  importance  in  our  economic  diversification 
efforts  is  the  intent  expressed  by  BCTC  Corporation  of  California. 
BCTC's  long  range  plan  calls  for  the  generation  of  4,000  new  jobs 
when  it  is  in  full  operation  within  eight  years.  Gross  exports  are 
estimated  at  the  $100,000,000  mark.  The  firm  expects  to  complete 
negotiations  with  the  American  Samoa  Government  by  our  Flag  Day, 
April  17th.  This  company  is  a  supplier  of  Sears,  Wall  Mart, 
Penny's,  and  other  giant  departmental  stores  throughout  the  nation. 
The  second  textile  con^jany  is  Capstone,  also  headquartered  in 
California.  It  will  break  ground  within  three  months.  These 
developments  are  the  results  of  the  aggressive  efforts  of  the 
Industrial  Recruitment  Program  spearheaded  by  the  Economic 
Development  and  the  Planning  Office  in  coordination  with  my  office. 

Continued  Federal  Support  for  QperaMen: 

While  the  efforts  discussed  above  will  bear  fr\:it  in  the  future,  it 
is  critical  that  the  territorial  governnent  co.itinue  to  receive 
support  via  annual  DOI  grant-in-aid.  Our  capacity  to  raise 
revenues  has  been  severely  undermined  by  the  territorial-wide 
devastation  left  behind  by  the  three  recent  major  hurricanes.  Our 
Infrastructure  is  slowly  undergoing  reconstruction;  but  is  again 
hafl^>ered  by  a  lack  of  capital  funding  and  the  delay  in  the 
litigation  of  our  insurance  claim.  Local  revenue  producing 
capacity  over  the  past  few  years  has  averaged  around  -the  S3S- 
mlllion  marlc.  This  is  sufficient  only  to  provide  fur.ds  for  our 
hospital,  department  of  education,  and  the  balance  to  the 
department  of  public  works.  The  escalating  costs  of  providing 
health  care  to  our  people  is,  as  I  have  said  earlier,  been  the 
cause  of  much  concern  within  the  framework  of  our  present  financial 
crisis.  Without  continued  operational  support,  we  would  not  have 
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the  necessary  governing  structure  to  continue  providing  leadership, 
especially  in  this  critical  period  of  our  political   development. 

Capital  Imorovements; 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  in  the  past  ten  years  to  organize  our 
capital  improvements  within  the  framework  of  a  long-term  strategy 
especially  in  view  of  the  lessons  we  learned  from  the  destructions 
of  the  three  hurricanes  that  hit  our  shores  in  the  past  nine  years, 
but  without  success.  I  am  happy  to  announce  Testimony  by  Governor 

that  the  first  ever  5-Year-CI?  master  plan  that  will  provide  ::he 
territory  with  a  comprehensive  long-term  plan  for  infrastructure 
improvements  will  be  completed  by  May  of  this  year.  This  project 
was  made  psosible  with  the  addition  of  civil  engineers  within  our 
Economic  Development  Planning  Office.  Their  planning  is  now 
coordinated  with  our  Civil  and  Engineering  divisions  at  Public 
Works  along  with  our  ASPA  staff. 

The  list  ot  projects  provided  here  represents  our  tentative  plans 
for  Year  I  of  this  multi-year  CIP  plan: 

Project  Title  Funding 

Department  of  Education; 

School  Improvements  $4,000,000 

Hospital i 

Medical  equipment  4  renovations  $2,700,000 
American  Samoa  Petroleum  Co-op:  $1,800,000 

American  Samoa  Power  Authority: 

Tualauta  Wastewater  Phase  II  $1,000,000 

Waste  Water  Improvement  $2,000,000 

Port:  Admlniatratlont 

Container  Yard  -  resurfacing  $1,500,000 
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Jv<?iciairY; 

High  Court  renovations  S  250,000 
Office   of  the  Governor; 

Youth  Sports  Conplex  S;, 000, 000 
Department   of   Public   Safety; 

Corrections    facility  S      750,000 

Total:  $15,000,000 

Tnsutof   Develooment     Act  of  ^99^: 

We  see  in  this  bill  an  opportunity  to  achieve  in  the  very  near 
future,  our  goal  of  economic  self  sufficiency.  We  are,  therefore, 
in  full  support  of  this  measure.  We  pray  that  Congress  will  see 
its  way  clear  into  enacting  it  at  the  earliest  time  possible. 
Needless  to  say,  all  our  economic  developstent  programs  will  be 
severely  curtailed  without  the  necessary  improvemerts  to  our 
existing  infrastructure.  All  our  efforts  and  coinnit.iient  to 
industries  whiSch  are  willing  to  Invest  in  the  territory  will  fail 
without  a  viable  infrastructure  to  support  these  developments. 
The  multi-year  funding  provisions  for  capital  improvensents  to  our 
Infrastructure  envisioned  in  the  bill  already  anticipates  our  5- 
Year  CIP  plan.  Multi-year  funding  for  capital  improvements  has 
been  the  preferred  approach  of  both  the  federal  and  the  insular 
government  though  this  is  the  first  real  attempt  to  make  this  a 
reality.  On  the  federal  side,  nulti-year  funding  cam  simplify  the 
yearly  budget ix»g  process  and  provide  the  federal  government  with  a 
clear  picture  of  the  direction  and  intent  of  the  development  within 
the  territory.  Knowledge  of  funding  within  a  five  year  period 
allows  the  territorial  government  greater  flexibility  in 
Implementing  eoa^lex  Infrastructure  projects  especially  given  our 
logistics  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
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Hblle  we  agree  with  the  underlining  rationale  of  the  bill,  we  would 
like  to  sound  a  note  of  caution  on  the  proposed  funding  levels  as 
prescribed  by  the  proposed  legislation.  Our  assessment  of  the 
future  improvement  needs  indicates  that  the  proposed  funding  levels 
of  the  bill  will  not  be  sufficient  to  fully  address  the  basic 
infrastructure  needs  of  the  territory.  To  illustrate  this  fact, 
a  recent  engineering  assessmenr  of  the  basic  infrastructure  costs 
only  for  roads,  power,  water,  and  sewer  of  the  rsost  populous  county 
which  covers  one-third  of  the  territory,  did  not  include  costs 
related  to  public  health,  public  safety,  or  education.  Clearly, 
additional  CIP  funding  will  be  required  to  adeqpjately  address  the 
future  needs  of  our  residents.  For  that  reason,  I  ask  that 
consideration  be  given  to  ultimately  raising  the  yearly  CIP 
appropriation  to  a  level  consistent  with  the  needs  identified  and 
documented  in  our  long-term  CIP  plan. 

In  addition,  the  proposed  three  year  phase-out  period,  during  which 
the  insular  government  must  provide  matching  funds,  would  seen 
unrealistic  given  the  long-term  needs  and  limited  options  for 
economic  development  within  the  territory.  At  the  end  of  the 
proposed  program  period  in  the  Year  2001,  we  should  be  moving 
coward  Increased  self-sufficiency,  but  it  is  highly  unlikely  that 
wtt  will  reach  that  goal  in  six  years.  Therefore,  some  mechanism 
must  be  considered  to  extend  the  funding  support  for  capital 
projects  beyond  the  Year  2001. 

peoraanlzation  of  Government: 

Ne  are  presently  studying  reorganization  of  government  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  and  streamline  government  operations.  We  have  already 
merged  three  agencies  Into  one  and  are  working  on  proposed 
legislation  to  merge  others.   Our  plan  Is  to  reduce  the  number  of 
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government  agencies  by  merging  those  with  similar  missions, 
privatize  activities  which  traditionally  belong  to  the  private 
sector,  and  cut  out  "staff  padding"  Lr.  all  government  agencies.  It 
is  hoped  that  by  September  30th,  we  will  have  a  completely  new 
government  organization  In  place. 

Congtusion; 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Distinguished  Meabers  of  the  Cotmnittee,  our  goal 
is  economic  independence.  To  achieve  that  ambitious  goal,  we  need 
your  help.  We  need  you  to  help  us  lessen  our  dependence  on  federal 
financial  assistance.  We  have  embarked  on  an  aggressive  economic 
development  drive  that,  with  help  from  Congress,  we  shall  see  that 
goal  become  a  reality.  The  end  result  will  be  a  people  who  will  no 
longer  be  depending  on  federal  assistance  from  Washington  for  their 
llvelyhood;  but  those  who  will  stand  tall  and  proud  among  men  as 
members  of  good  standing  within  the  American  family.  Give  us  that 
chance  and  we  shall  be  forever  grateful. 

Thank  you 


TnanK  you.     v 
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March  16,  1995 


The  Honorable  Ralph  Regula 

Cbairman 

House  Subcommittee  on  the  Interior 

Committee  on  Appropriations 

B308  Raybum  House  Office  BuUding 

Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Representative  Regula: 

On  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia  (FSM)  I  am 
submitting  a  written  statement  for  your  hearing  on  the  Territorial  and  International 
Affairs  scheduled  for  today.  We  ask  that  this  statement  be  made  part  of  the  record  for 
today's  hearing.  Our  statement  is  brief  and  straight  forward.  We  would  be  happy  to 
answer  any  written  questions  that  you  may  have  on  the  subject  matter.  Thank  you  very 
much. 


Sincerely, 
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In  1986  the  U.S.  Congress  passed  enabling  legislation  to  put  into  effect  a  1982  treaty, 
known  as  the  Compact  of  Free  Association,  between  the  United  States  and  the  Federated  States 
of  Micronesia  (FSM).  In  exchange  for  delegating  to  the  United  States  long-term  exclusive 
defense  rights  throughout  its  vast  Pacific  region,  FSM  received  a  comprehensive  package  of 
U.S.  economic  assistance  spread  out  over  fifteen  years  designed  to  strengthen  and  stabilize 
FSM's  newly-adopted  democratic  political  institutions  by  encouraging  economic  development 
and  movement  toward  greater  self-sufficiency. 

The  U.S.  assistance  package  presented  for  Congress'  approval  was  a  carefully  negotiated 
program  of:  grants  for  operations  and  capital  development;  transitional  programmatic  assistance 
for  education,  health  and  public  safety;  and,  incentives  aimed  at  maintaining  close  future 
relations  between  the  two  countries  through  increased  U.S.  private  investment. 

The  investment  incentives  component  of  the  negotiated  agreement  was  to  have  played  a 
large  role  in  FSM's  struggle  for  self-sufficiency.  It  included  trade  provisions  according  FSM 
a  status  equivalent  to  U.S.  territories,  as  well  as  provisions  related  to  the  U.S.  Tax  Code 
designed  to  attract  U.S.  investors.  The  U.S.  Congress,  however,  substantially  rewrote  the  trade 
provisions  to  limit  their  scope,  and  stripped  out  most  of  the  tax  incentives. 

There  followed  a  lengUiy  negotiation  involving  the  U.S.  Executive  Branch,  the  Congress 
and  the  FSM,  to  identify  appropriate  compensation  to  the  FSM  for  this  significant  loss.  Finally, 
the  FSM  proposed  that  compensation  be  accomplished  through  an  "Investment  Development 
Loan  Fund"  that  would  attract  investment  from  U.S.  sources,  and,  in  time,  build  a  revenue  base 
to  permit  greater  self-sufficiency  and  lesser  needs  for  U.S.  direct  assistance.  The  idea  was 
accepted,  and  the  Congress  provided  an  initial  appropriation  of  $20  million  for  tiie  Fund. 
Recognizing  that  amount  was  likely  to  be  inadequate  to  provide  full  compensation,  the  Congress 
also  authorized  up  to  another  $40  million  to  be  appropriated  upon  a  showing  by  FSM  of  adverse 
impact  exceeding  the  original  $20  million. 

As  expected,  the  Fund  has  been  a  significant  encouragement  to  joint  U.S. /FSM  private 
sector  development  efforts.  To  date,  some  $19.9  million  in  loans  have  been  made,  concentrating 
on  projects  in  the  fishing  and  tourism  sectors  in  line  with  priorities  laid  out  in  the  National 
Development  Plan.  The  program  is  administered  through  the  FSM  Development  Bank,  and  loan 
repayment  experience  has  been  excellent.  It  is  also  very  significant  that  the  $19.9  million  in 
loans  has  leveraged  an  additional  $54.8  million  in  companion  debt  or  equity  in  the  projects. 

Useful  as  these  initial  funds  have  been,  the  fact  remains  that  the  tax  and  trade  provisions 
originally  agreed  to  by  the  U.S.  would  have  been  of  far  greater  value  in  stimulating  joint 
U.S./FSM  private  sector  cooperation  for  development.  Thus,  the  FSM  hereby  respectfully 
makes  application  for  the  appropriation  of  the  additional  $40  million  referred  to  in  Section 
111(d)  of  the  Compact  of  Free  Association  Act  of  1985. 

From  the  FSM's  perspective,  the  question  of  what  it  would  cost  to  "make  FSM  whole" 
for  Congress'  changes  in  the  agreement  has  always  been,  "How  much  will  it  cost  FSM  to  attract 
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by  other  means  an  amount  of  U.S.  private  investment  equivalent  to  that  which  would  have  been 
attracted  by  the  original  tax  and  trade  concessions?'  In  1985,  FSM  estimated  that  cost  to  be  in 
the  range  of  $9S  million,  broken  down  as  follows: 

a).  Conservatively,  FSM  had  earlio-  estimated  a  need  for  $128  million  in  U.S.  private 
investment  over  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the  Compact  as  one  of  five  basic  i^roaches, 
including  enhanced  local  revalue  collections,  to  overcome  a  much  larger  ^ortfall  in 
development  funding  requirements  identified  in  the  National  Plan.    Sections  242,  243, 

253,  2S4,  and  2SS  of  the  original  Compact,  all  working  together,  would  have  beea 
effective  in  drawing  the  necessary  amount  of  U.S.  investment  to  meet  this  need.  But 
without  those  provisions  we  suggested  then,  as  we  do  now,  that  applying  a  very 
ambitious  3-to-l  ratio,  about  $42.5  miUicm  in  U.S.  funding  for  the  IDF  might  be 
sufficient  to  leverage  the  $128  million  in  needed  U.S.  private  investment  over  the  fifteen- 
yeas  period.  (It  is  important  to  note  that  FSM's  experience  so  for  with  the  initial  $20 
million  has  produced  a  leveraging  effect  very  close  to  the  ratio  originally  assumed.) 

b).  As  for  the  FSM's  additional  loss  estimation  of  $50  million  made  in  1985,  it  was 
admittedly  difficult  to  assign  dollar  figures  prospectively  to  the  dilution  of  negotiated 
trade  and  tax  advantages  that  would  have  made  FSM  attractive  to  U.S.  investors  as  a 
friendly,  U.S.-affiliated  offshore  center  for  small  industries  assembling  goods  for  the  US 
market.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  c»tain  U.S.  industry-related  lobbying  interests 
responded  so  strongly  against  what  they  mistakenly  perceived  as  a  "foreign"  threat  is 
clear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  FSM's  loss  resulting  from  the  success  of  these  oppositions 
was  very  substantial.  Wholly  without  regard  to  the  right  or  wrong  of  protectionist 
impulses  at  the  time,  it  is  indisputable  that  a  very,  very  valuable  opportunity  for  FSM 
to  generate  development  income  in  partnership  with  U.S.  private  investment  was  lost 
when  its  negotiated  status  of  equality  with  U.S.  possessions  was  drastically  cut  back  by 
the  U.S.  Congress.  Now,  eight  years  later,  the  almost  total  absence  of  small 
manufacturing  activity  for  export  from  FSM  provides  irrefutable,  empirical  evidence  that 
FSM  has  suffered  substantial,  uncompensated  setbacks  in  its  development  program.  To 
be  sure,  the  quantification  of  such  setbacks  will  always  be  difficult  if  not  impossible  -  but 
ftx>m  a  standpoint  of  equity  and  fiiimess,  this  fiactor  amounts  to  a  clear  showing  of 
entitlement  in  the  context  of  the  present  request  for  appropriation  against  the  original 
authorization. 

c).  A  recent  study  by  FSM  focuses  on  a  third,  and  possibly  even  greater  adverse  impact 
of  the  Congressional  revisions  to  the  negotiated  Compact,  namely,  the  original  Section 

254,  which  would  have  attracted  wealthy  U.S.  citizois  to  come  and  participate  firsthand 
in  the  development  of  our  islands  by  offering  them  the  opportunity  to  reside  in  FSM  for 
183  or  more  days  per  year,  and  be  taxed  on  their  total  income  by  the  FSM,  rather  than 
by  the  US.  In  1985,  some  argued  tiiat  the  thai-current  state  of  living  conditions, 
transportation  and  communications  in  FSM  made  it  unlikely  that  significant  numbers  of 
US  taxpayers  would  avail  themselves  of  this  provision,  and  that  it  thus  represented  little 
value  to  FSM  if  taken  away.  Ironically,  they  were  the  same  people  who,  out  of  the  other 
side  of  their  mouths,  pointed  to  the  "grave  concon  for  potential  U.S.  tax-avoidance" 
(Chairman  Rostenkowski  in  a  letter  to  Speako-  O'Neill,  March  7,  1985)  raised  by  this 
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Compact  provision.  While  this,  again,  necessarily  defies  precise  definition  in  terms  of 
loss  to  FSM,  the  FSM  study,  which  has  been  made  available  to  the  Members,  postulates 
a  very  conservative  scenario  recognizing  the  great  strides  since  made  in  establishing 
modem  and  comfortable  living  conditions  and  communications  in  FSM,  to  show  that  the 
FSM  will  have  lost,  over  fifteen  years,  at  least  $87  million  over  a  range  of  sectors 
including  investments,  revenues,  housing  and  overall  expenditures,  as  the  result  of  having 
lost  the  opportunity  to  host  no  more  than  five  additional  wealthy  U.S.  citizens  during 
each  of  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the  Compact. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  basis  for  FSM's  request  for  an  appropriation 
of  $40  million  as  provided  in  Section  111(d)  of  the  Compact  of  Free  Association  Act  of  1985. 
We  believe  that  these  points  can  leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  fair-minded  person  that  FSM 
in  fact  suffered  far  greater  losses  ftt)m  the  changes  made  by  Congress  to  the  original  Compact 
than  even  were  estimated  by  FSM  at  the  time.  FSM  does  not  seek  here  to  reopen  the  question 
of  full  compensation,  but  we  respectfully  insist  that  the  conditions  are  more  than  met  to  justify 
the  appropriation  of  the  full  amount  authorized. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  ENEWETAK/UJELANG  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  COUNCIL 

BEFORE  THE 

HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

March  26,  1995 

Submitted  by  the  Honorable  Ismael  John, 

Senator,  Nitijela  of  the  Marshall  Islands;  and 

The  Honorable  Neptali  Peter,  Mayor  of  Enewetak  Atoll 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  this  Subcommittee: 

Thank  you  for  providing  this  opportunity  to  the  people  of 
Enewetak  to  discuss  issues  relating  to  food  production  and  the 
environmental  situation  on  Enewetak  Atoll.  We  would  also  like  to 
inform  you  of  the  initiatives  we  have  taken  these  past  few  years  to 
improve  not  only  food  production  but  also  the  health  and  education 
of  our  people.  These  initiatives  include  a  complete  overhaul  of 
our  agriculture  program;  the  institution  of  a  nutrition  education 
program;  the  renovation  of  a  three  story  building  which  will  soon 
house  our  sixteen  classroom  elementary  school;  the  hiring  of  two 
highly  qualified  American  teachers  to  help  us  with  our  education 
effort;  and,  attempts  to  develop  our  atoll  as  a  long-line  tuna 
fishing  base  and  transshipment  facility. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset  we  wish  to  express  our  gratitude 
to  the  United  States  Congress  for  the  appropriation  of  funds  these 
past  several  years  to  provide  food  to  our  people  through  a  program 
which  has  become  known  as  the  Enewetak  Food  and  Agriculture 
Program.  We  are  also  grateful  that  the  Administration  has  included 
funding  in  the  amount  of  approximately  $1.1  million  for  the 
Enewetak  Food  and  Agriculture  Program  in  its  FY  1996  Budget. 
However,  we  must  note  that  the  $1.1  million  in  the  Administration's 
budget  is  the  same  amount  as  the  amount  appropriated  in  FY  1987. 
That  is,  the  funding  for  the  program  has  substantially  declined 
these  past  9  years  in  real  dollars.  Applying  a  4%  inflation 
factor,  the  $1.1  million  appropriated  in  1987  now  has  the 
purchasing  power  of  approximately  $750,000.  In  short,  the  program 
over  the  years  has  experienced  over  a  30%  cut  in  funding.  We  have 
been  successful  in  employing  strategies  to  cut  costs  and  to 
maximize  the  funds  available  to  us.  But  for  the  program  to  achieve 
its  intended  purpose,  funding  needs  to  at  least  keep  pace  with 
inflation. 

Below,  we  briefly  describe  why  the  Enewetak  Food  and 
Agriculture  Program  is  necessary,  and  report  to  you  efforts  made  by 
the  Council  and  people  of  Enewetak  to  put  these  funds  to  the  best 
possible  use. 

FULL  AND  UNRESTRICTED  USE  OF  OUR  ATOLL.  Our  ultimate  goal  is  full 
and  unrestricted  use  of  our  atoll.  We  recognize  that  the 
detonation  of  43  nuclear  devices  on  Enewetak  makes  our  goal  a 
formidable  one.  Nevertheless,  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  our 
children  to  do  whatever  possible  to  restore  our  atoll  to  a 
condition  of  full  use. 
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PRESENT  SITUATION.  Between  1977  and  1980  the  United  States 
undertook  to  rehabilitate  Enewetak  from  the  ravages  of  the  nuclear 
age.  Although  that  effort  was  a  good  start,  it  remains  unfinished. 
We  presently  have  use  of  less  than  25%  of  our  atoll  for  living 
and  food  producing  purposes.  Even  that  figure  is  misleading 
because  of  the  poor  soil  conditions  on  most  of  that  land.  The  soil 
on  the  land  available  to  us  is  not  productive  because  it  is 
nutrient  poor.  It  is  nutrient  poor  because  most  of  the  land 
available  to  us  today  was  covered  by  asphalt  and  concrete  during 
use  of  Enewetak  by  the  United  States  for  nuclear  weapons  testing. 

SUPPORT  PROGRAM.  The  support  program  enables  us  to  live  on 
Enewetak.  It  provides  funding  for  imported  food,  continued 
agriculture  rehabilitation,  operation  of  a  motor  vessel  which 
brings  us  the  imported  food,  a  nutrition  education  program,  and  an 
operation  and  maintenance  component  conducted  out  of  a  facility  on 
Enewetak  known  as  the  field  station. 

1.  Efforts  made  to  increase  food  production.  As  we  explained 
to  this  committee  last  May,  we  were  unhappy  with  the  state  of  the 
agriculture  rehabilitation  program  when  we  inherited  the  program 
from  the  Department  of  Energy.  Accordingly,  we  had  an  assessment 
of  our  agriculture  situation  conducted  by  experts  affiliated  with 
the  University  of  Hawaii,  the  University  of  the  South  Pacific,  and 
the  College  of  Micronesia.  The  purpose  of  such  assessment  was  to 
determine  the  current  agriculture  situation  and  to  develop  a  plan 
for  increased  food  production.  The  plan  was  completed  and 
implementation  occurred  in  late  summer  1993.  Further  revisions  of 
the  plan  have  occurred,  all  with  the  goal  of  providing  greater 
local  fresh  food  for  our  population.  The  implementation  of  the 
plan  is  progressing,  with  significant  planting  of  food  crops  to 
occur  within  the  next  several  months. 

2.  Importation  of  food.  Imported  food  is  required  because  of 
the  poor  soil  condition  of  the  land  available  to  us  and  the 
radiation  contamination  of  other  lands.  Since  we  have  taken  over 
the  program  we  have  increased  the  quantity  of  imported  food  by  50% 
without  any  increase  in  the  overall  program  budget.  We  have 
accomplished  this  by  utilizing  bidding  procedures  for  food 
purchases;  elimination  of  transportation  charges  by  use  of  our 
motor  sailer  (Wetak  II);  elimination  of  import  tax  on  food;  and 
reduction  of  other  program  expenses. 

3.  Nutrition  education  program,  since  our  people  cannot  rely 
on  traditional  foods  we  must  import  food,  the  nutritional  value  of 
which  is  unfamiliar  to  us.  Several  years  ago  we  became  aware  that 
some  of  our  people,  particularly  our  children,  suffered  from 
malnutrition.  Accordingly,  we  instituted  a  nutrition  education 
program.  We  are  pleased  to  report  that  we  have  recently  been 
apprised  by  physicians  that  malnutrition  among  our  children  has 
been  virtually  eliminated. 

4.  Wetak  II  (waterborne  transportation K  The  Wetak  II  is 
used  at  an  ever  increasing  frequency.  We  now  have  our  imported 
food  purchases  shipped  to  Ebeye  Island,  Kwajalein  Atoll  from  which 
our  fifty  foot  motor  sailer,  the  Wetak  II,  picks  up  the  shipments. 


The  distance  is  350  miles  one  way.  The  voyage  in  such  a  craft  is 
not  comfortable.  We  are  extremely  proud  of  the  hard  work  and 
perseverance  of  our  local  crew  and  local  captain  in  carrying  out 
this  assignment.  Transportation  of  food  in  this  manner  permits  us 
to  save  substantial  shipping  costs. 

5.  Field  Station.  Operation  and  maintenance  of  the  entire 
program  is  conducted  out  of  a  facility  referred  to  as  the  Field 
Station.  The  machinery  and  equipment  required  by  the  agriculture, 
food  and  transpxjrtation  components  of  the  program  are  kept  at  the 
Field  Station.  Field  Station  personnel  provide  all  the  required 
agricultural  work;  maintain,  service,  and  operate  the  equipment 
required  by  the  various  components  of  the  program;  make  payments 
and  maintain  books  of  accounts;  and  coordinate  the  procurement  of 
food,  material  and  equipment. 

The  overall  manager  of  the  program  is  Johnson  Hemes t.  Other 
management  personnel  include  Samson  Yoshitaro  and  Mathan  David. 
The  program  employs  39  full  and  part-time  employees. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  SITUATION.  The  issues  that  we  have  mentioned  above 
are  directly  related  to  the  environmental  condition  of  Enewetak. 
Seventy-five  percent  of  our  atoll  remains  unavailable  to  us  because 
of  radiation  contamination.  We  are  trying  to  do  the  best  we  can 
with  the  little  arable  land  available  to  us.  However,  the  real 
issue  for  our  long-term  well-being  is  the  environmental  remediation 
of  our  entire  atoll  so  that  all  of  it  can  be  used  without  fear  of 
increased  health  risk  from  radiation  contamination. 

We  are  aware  of  the  commendetble  efforts  made  in  the  United 
States  to  cleanup  radiation  contaminated  sites,  Oakridge, 
Tennessee  is  undergoing  environmental  remediation  at  a  cost  of 
several  hundred  million  dollars  per  year  and  cleanup  is  projected 
to  require  thirty  years  of  such  effort.  Other  sites  such  as 
Hanford,  Rocky  Flats  and  Los  Alamos  are  just  a  few  of  the  areas 
receiving  environmental  cleanup.  We  understand  that  the  standards 
to  which  the  contaminated  areas  in  the  United  States  are  being 
cleaned-up  are  standards  much  more  stringent  than  those  employed  in 
the  cleanup  of  Enewetak.  For  example,  the  dome  on  Runit  island  on 
our  atoll  is  used  to  store  radioactive  material  collected  from 
throughout  our  atoll.  We  understand  that  the  storage  of  such 
material  in  the  manner  stored  on  Runit  would  not  be  permitted  in 
the  United  States.  Furthermore,  the  dome  is  only  a  small  portion 
of  Runit.  The  remainder  of  Runit  is  contaminated  with  the 
extremely  dangerous  radioactive  element,  plutonium.  Although  we 
understand  that  the  United  States  intended  to  cleanup  those 
Plutonium  affected  areas  of  Runit,  no  such  cleanup  ever  took  place. 
Worse,  no  effort  was  ever  taken  to  ensure  that  adequate  warnings, 
fencing  and  other  methods  generally  used  for  the  protection  of 
people  from  contamination  were  maintained  and/or  put  in  place.  We 
understand  that  this  situation  would  not  be  permitted  in  the  United 
States . 

Runit  is  but  one  example  of  how  the  cleanup  methods  used  on 
Enewetak  differ  from  those  later  employed  in  the  United  States. 
Another  example  is  the  level  to  which  the  land  itself  would  be 
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cleaned  up  to  allow  full  and  unrestricted  use.  The  level  of 
cleanup  employed  on  Enewetak  does  not  permit  full  and  unrestricted 
use  of  large  portions  of  our  atoll.  It  appears  to  us  that  within 
a  few  years,  our  fellow  islanders,  the  Bikini  people,  will  have  a 
much  greater  use  of  their  atoll  than  we  will  have.  We  are  happy 
for  the  Bikinians  because  we  also  experienced  the  displacement  and 
loss  of  homeland  experienced  by  them.  However,  we  believe  that  our 
environmental  situation  must  be  addressed  to  permit  us  to  make  as 
much  use  of  our  atoll  as  possible. 

RADIOLOGICAL  MONITORING .  We  have  noticed  an  increase  in  the 
incidence  of  thyroid  nodules  and  cancers  in  our  population. 
Accordingly,  we  must  be  assured  that  our  people  are  adequately 
monitored  on  a  whole  body  basis  and  for  plutonium  inhalation  or 
ingestion.  Similarly,  we  must  be  assured  that  the  environmental 
monitoring  of  residual  radionuclides  in  the  soil  continue  at  the 
frequency  and  type  of  work  indicated  at  our  meeting  with  the 
Department  of  Energy  last  December.  We  also  note  that  we  were  told 
that  the  Defense  Nuclear  Agency  was  curtailing  its  monitoring 
activities  of  the  Runit  nuclear  waste  containment  site  (the  Dome). 
We  consider  the  monitoring  of  the  Runit  dome  to  be  a  continuing 
responsibility  of  the  United  States.  Accordingly,  we  asked  that  an 
agency  of  the  U.S.  assess  the  current  condition  of  the  dome  and  its 
effect  on  the  surrounding  environment.  In  addition,  we  asked  that 
a  plan  for  the  long  term  monitoring  of  the  dome  be  developed.  We 
understand  that  the  assessment  work  has  begun.  We  trust  that  the 
remainder  of  our  request  will  also  be  undertaken  by  the  U.S. 

EDUCATION  REHABILITATION .  Several  years  ago  we  became  concerned 
with  the  educational  system  on  Enewetak  Atoll.  We  had  an 
assessment  of  our  education  situation  conducted.  As  a  result  of 
that  assessment,  we  hired  two  very  qualified  American  teachers  to 
assist  us  in  upgrading  our  elementary  school.  We  are  very  pleased 
with  the  development  of  our  education  program.  We  are  in  the 
process  of  rehabilitating  a  three  story  structure  so  that  it  can  be 
used  as  a  school.  Our  new  school  will  be  ready  in  August  for  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year. 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT.  We  are  attempting  to  have  Enewetak  developed 
as  a  fishing  base  and  transhipment  facility.  Enewetak  seems  to  be 
in  a  good  location  for  such  an  enterprise.  In  addition,  there  are 
some  existing  facilities  which  could  be  upgraded.  A  feasibility 
study  and  business  plan  was  completed  and  we  are  negotiating  with 
an  interested  private  sector  operator.  Unfortunately,  there  is 
concern  about  the  residual  radiation  on  the  Atoll  and  the 
perception  in  the  Japanese  market  of  radiation  contamination  on 
Enewetak  atoll.  This  concern  and  perception  underscores  the  need 
to  finish  the  environmental  clean-up  of  the  Atoll. 

CONCLUSION.  In  closing,  we  thank  the  Congress  for  its  past  funding 
and  trust  that  the  issues  raised  in  this  statement  will  be 
addressed. 
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STATEMENT  OF  JONATHAN  M.  WEISGALL 

LEGAL  COUNSEL  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  BIKINI 

BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR 

MARCH  16,  1995 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

Thank  you   for  providing  the  people  of  Bikini  the  opportunity  to 
submit   testimony    to   you   today. 

I.  Construction  Progress  at  Bikini  Atoll 

Construction   continues  at   Bikini   and  Eneu   Islands   in  accordance 
with  the  June   1989  Bikini   Atoll  MasterPlan,  a  62-page  plan   for  the 
long-term   infrastructure  at   Bikini  and   Eneu.     This  work  progress   is 
summarized   in   the  quarterly   reports  submitted   to   the  Office  of 
Territorial   and  International   Affairs.     The  main  work  during  the  past 
year  has  been  on  the  dock  at  Bikini  Island. 

II.  Radiological  Cleanup  Issues 

With   infrastructure  work  at   Bikini   and  Eneu  nearly  complete, 
the  Bikinians  are  getting  closer  to  addressing  their  cleanup  options 
for  Bikini   Island.     At  their  behest,  the  Marshall   Islands  Government 
has  asked  the  International  Atomic  Energy   Agency  to  conduct  a  peer 
review    by    internationally    renowned   radioecologists   to   review    the 
work  at  Bikini  Atoll  conducted  by  Dr.  Herwig  Paretzke,  the  Bikinians' 
independent  scientist,  and  by  Dr.  William  Robison  of  Lawrence 
Livermore  National   Laboratory.     In  addition,  work  will  begin   later 
this  year  on  the  construction  of  a  small  health  physics  laboratory  at 
Bikini  Island  to  monitor  the  safety  of  people  living  and  working  at 
Bikini  Atoll. 

III.  Master  Plan   Update 

The  Bikini  people  are  submitting  with  this  testimony  a  copy  of 
Bikini   Atoll   MasterPlan   Update:   Conceptual  Studies   for  Rehabilitation 
and  Resettlement.     The  update,  which  was  prepared  by   Holmes  & 
Narver,  is  designed  to  update  and  revise  Holmes  &  Narver's  June 
1989   Bikini   Atoll    MasterPlan,   which   was   prepared   with   funding 
provided  by  Congress   in   the  FY    1988   supplemental   appropriations 
bill.    See  P.L,  100-71  and  H.R.  Rep.  No.  100-71  at  58  (lOOth  Cong.,  1st 
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Sess.  (June   18,   1987).     This  report  also  builds  on  two  earlier  Holmes 
&  Narver  studies:   a   1975   Master  Plan  for  Bikini  and  a   1987 
Conceptual  Design  Report  for  Eneu  Base  Facilities. 

This   MasterPlan   update   has   been   prepared   for  two   main 
reasons.      First,  Congress   has   never  been   provided  with   cost  estimates 
for  the  cleanup  and   resettlement  for  the  21    outer  islands  of  Bikini 
Atoll,  the  islands  besides   Bikini   and  Eneu.     The  money  appropriated 
by  Congress  to  the  Resettlement  Trust  Fund  For  the  People  of  Bikini 
was  based  exclusively   on   cost  estimates   for  the  cleanup  and 
rehabilitation  of  Bikini  and  Eneu  Island  only.       Second,  with  most  of 
the  infrastructure  at  Bikini   and   Eneu   in   place,  the  Bikinians  can   now 
turn  to  the  question  of  radiological  cleanup  of  Bikini.     However,  given 
the  limited   funds  in   the  trust   fund,  questions  concerning   Bikini 
Island  cleanup  must  necessarily   turn  on   the   issue  of  cleaning   up  the 
rest  of  the  atoll. 

IV.  Cleanup  Costs  for  Bikini  Island 

The  Bikini  Atoll  Rehabilitation  Committee  ("BARC")  was 
established  by  Congress   in    1982  pursuant  to  P.L.  97-257  to  report 
independently   to  Congress  on   the  feasibility   and  estimated  cost  of 
cleanup  up  and  rehabilitating   Bikini  Island.      BARC  studied  this   issue 
over  a  four-year  period  and  issued  a  report   in    1986  stating   that  the 
scrape  or  excavation   option   —   the   cleanup   method   consistently 
favored     by   the   Bikinians  -   together  with  revegetation  costs  and 
construction   of  housing   and  community   facilities   would  cost  between 
$129  million  and  $161    million,  depending  on   the  type  of  scrape 
method.     Assuming  a  4%   inflation  factor,  the  least  expensive  option 
for  Bikini  Island  alone  would  cost  $183.6  million  in   1995  dollars, 
while  the  most  expensive  option  would  cost  $223.5   million. 

Given  the  fact  that  the  Resettlement  Trust  Fund  earns  only 
between  $5-8   million  per  year  and  that   it  is  also  earmarked   for 
construction  on  Kili,  Ejit  and  Majuro  and  other  ongoing  current  needs 
of  the  Bikini  people  before  cleanup  is  finished,  it  becomes  clear  that 
the  $90  million  appropriated  by  Congress  beginning   in  FY    1988,  as 
generous  as  it  was,  is   simply  inadequate  to  accomplish   the  task. 
Radiological  cleanups  are  expensive.     For  example,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Energy   has  already  spent  $7.5  billion  on   the 
radiological   cleanup  of  the  Hanford   Nuclear  Reservation   in 
Washington   without   even   addressing   the   most   severe   problems   at 
the  site.     New  York  Times.  March  15,  1995.     By  contrast,  the  $90 


million  appropriated   for  Bikini   represents    1.2%   of  the  funds 
earmarked   so   far  for  the   Hanford  cleanup. 

V.  Cleanup  Costs  for  Outer  Islands  in  Bikini  Atoll 

Although  they  were  not  used  for  residential  purposes,  the  21 
outer  islands  of  Bikini  formed  an  important  part  of  the  Bikinians'  life 
at  their  atoll.  The  people  frequently  made  day  trips  to  some  of  the 
islands  closer  to  Bikini  to  gather  turtle  eggs  and  other  delicacies,  and, 
using  outrigger  canoes,  they  would  occasionally  travel  the  more  than 
20  miles  across  the  lagoon  to  the  westernmost  islands  of  the  atoll  for 
several  days  at  a  time. 

Each  of  the  atoll's  outer  island,  which  together  total    1.4  square 
miles,  or  887  acres,   sustains   a  sometimes   unique  mixture  of  reef  and 
plant  life  that  the  Bikinians  want  to  continue  to  order  to  ensure  a 
continuing   food  supply   and  maintain   their  traditional   way   of  life. 
One   Bikini   leader  recently  described   Bikini's  reef  as  a  refrigerator 
and  its  outer  islands  as  a  grocery  store,  supplying  the  people  with  all 
the   fish   and   foodstuffs   they   needed. 

As  described  in   more  detail   in   the  attached   MasterPlan   update, 
the   cost   of  cleanup,    fertilizer,   resettlement,   revegetation   and 
maintenance  of  the  outer  island  in  Bikini   Atoll  would  cost 
approximately    $11.1    million. 

As  you  can  see,  total  costs  for  cleanup,  revegetation, 
rehabilitation   and  resettlement  of  Bikini   Atoll   will  cost   upwards   of 
$250  million.     In  light  of  the  fact  that  the  Resettlement  Trust  Fund 
creates  only  between  $5-8   million   in   income  annually,  and  that  at 
least  half  of  this  income  is  earmarked  for  ongoing  needs  of  the 
community,  complete  cleanup  and  resettlement  of  Bikini   Atoll   could 
easily   take   50  years   if  this   Subcommittee   appropriates   no   further 
money   into  the  Resettlement  Trust  Fund     -   and   that   assumes 
continued  annual  returns  of  5-8%   for  the  trust.     The  Bikini  people 
therefore  ask  you  to  increase  the  size  of  the  Trust  Fund  by 
appropriating  an   additional   $100   million   into  the  trust  over  the  next 
ten-year  period.      As   former  Subcommittee  Chairman   Yates   said  at 
last  year's  hearing,  "If  you  want  an  appreciation  from  me  as  to 
whether  I  consider  this  an   enormous  problem,  the  answer  is  yes." 
Department  of  the   Interior  and   Related   Agencies   Appropriations   for 
1995,  Part  7,  I03rd  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  712  (May  5,  1994). 
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Vi.  Health  Care  Issues 

Brookhaven    National    Laboratory    physicians   have   been 
monitoring  the  people  of  Rongeiap  and   Utrik  since  the   1954   Bravo 
shot.     The  people  of  Bikini   were  monitored  by   Brookhaven   doctors 
only  briefly   for  a  few  years  after  they  were  moved  off  Bikini   in 
1978.     Given  the  fact  that  some  Bikinians  spent  nearly  a  decade 
living  on  a  contaminated  atoll,   I   urge  your  Subcommittee  to 
recommend   the   expansion   of  the   Brookhaven   program   to   include 
health  care  for  the  people  of  Bikini,  especially  since  they  spent  a 
decade  back  at  Bikini  at  the  encouragement  and  behest  of  the  AEC 
when  it  was  clearly  not  safe  for  them  to  be  back  there.     This 
recommendation    should    specify    that    radiogenic   and    non-radiogenic 
care  should  be  provided.     This  is  not  an   appropriations  issue  for  this 
Subcommittee,  but  you   could  recommend   this  action   to  the  Energy 
and    Water    Appropriations    Subcommittee. 

VI!.  IJ.S.D.A.  Food  Program 

The  Bikinians  also  urge  your  Subcommittee  to   make 
recommendations    to    the    Agriculture    Appropriations    Subcommittee 
concerning  the  U.S.D.A.   supplemental   food  program   for  the  so-called 
"four  affected  atolls"  in  the  Marshall   Islands:   Bikini,  Enewetak, 
Rongeiap  and  Utrik.     This  program,  begun  before  the  Compact, 
incorporated   into   the   Compact  and  already   extended  once  by 
Congress,  should  be  expanded  to  account  for  the  rising  populations  of 
these  atolls   and   continued   until   there  is  complete  resettlement  of 
these  atolls  and  restoration  of  food  crops. 

All  four  atolls  have  food  probiems.     As  for  the  Bikinians,  most 
of  them  remain  on  Kili  Island,  some  425  miles  south  of  Bikini,  where 
they   have  lived  since  two  years  after  their  removal   from   Bikini   in 
1948.     Kili  is  an  island,  not  an  atoll,  with  no  lagoon  at  all  and  a  land 
area  one-ninth  the  size  of  Bikini,  with  a  population   more  than  ten 
times  greater  than   Bikini's   in    1946,  when   the  people  were  moved  off. 
Kili,  with  no  lagoon  and  a  tiny  reef,  has  virtually  no  fish  resources. 
The  Bikinians'  food  problems  on  Kili  are  serious,  and  the  U.S.D.A. 
program   that   provides   them   with   supplemental    food   should   be 
expanded  at  least  to  keep  up  with  the  growing  population  of  the 
community. 

1   would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you   may  have. 
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April  3,  1995 


The  Honorable  Ralph  Regula 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 
B-308  Raybum  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  DC  20515 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

On  behalf  of  the  Close  Up  Foundation,  I  am  forwarding  four  (4)  copies  of  testimony 
regarding  our  FY  1996  request  for  funding  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

We  respectfully  request  that  this  testimony  be  included  as  part  of  the  permanent  hearing 
record  for  FY  1996. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  consideration. 

Sincerely, 


Stephen  A//Janger 
President 


44  Canal  Center  Plaza        Alexandria,  Virginia  22314        703-706-3300 
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TESTIMONY  OF  STEPHEN  A.  JANGER 

PRESIDENT,  CLOSE  UP  FOUNDATION 

SUBMITTED  TO  THE 

HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

APRIL  3,  1995 


Mr.  Chainnan,  distinguished  members  of  this  Subcommittee,  my  nanw  is  Stephen  A.  Janger  and  I  am  President  of 
the  Close  Up  Foundation.  It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  submit  this  testimony  updating  you  about  Close  Up's  progress 
in  providing  citizenship  education  opportunities  for  Pacific  Island  students  and  educators. 

Before  I  discuss  this  program  in  detail,  I  want  to  thank  the  Subcommittee  for  your  past  support.  The  funds  you  have 
made  available  through  the  Department  of  the  Interior's  Office  of  Territorial  and  International  Affairs  have  enabled 
Close  Up  to  reach  underserved  student  populations  and  educators  of  the  Pacific  Islaixls.  I  speak  for  thousands  of 
these  participants,  their  schools,  families,  and  communities  in  expressing  our  gratitude  for  all  that  you  have  made 
possible  for  them. 

The  Close  Up  Foundation  has  a  long  history  of  involvement  in  the  Pacific  Islands.  Our  long-time  involvement  is 
accompanied  by  a  steadfast  commitment  to  providing  the  higtest  quality  citizenship  education  programs  and 
opportunities  to  the  young  people  and  educators  of  die  Pacific  Islands.  Since  we  were  first  approached  by  Members 
of  Congress  to  become  involved  in  citizenship  education  for  Pacific  Islanders,  Close  Up  has  tried  to  provide  and  to 
develop  innovative  programs  to  meet  the  unique  needs  of  Pacific  Island  students  and  teachers.  The  work  we  have 
done  in  the  Pacific  is  something  I  am  very  proud  of  and  work  diat  I  believe  has  made  a  very  positive  contribution. 

The  Pacific  Island  region  occupies  a  unique  position  in  the  world  and  has  a  corresponding  unique  history  in  its 
relationship  to  the  United  States.  With  the  changing  global  theater  of  interactions,  the  Pacific  region  becomes 
particularly  important  in  a  number  of  areas,  such  as  trade  and  security.  For  the  United  States,  the  national  security 
issues  related  to  our  long-standing  involvement  with  the  Pacific  Islands  make  the  success  of  their  governmental 
entities  critically  important.  A  major  contributor  to  govenunenial  success  is  an  informed  and  involved  citizenry, 
and  Close  Up's  citizenship  education  efforts  in  the  Pacific  Islands  are  making  major  steps  forward  to  producing 
interested,  active,  and  informed  citizens. 

In  Close  Up's  almost  twenty-five  years  of  educating  for  democracy,  we  have  been  reinforced  in  our  belief  that  all  of 
us  have  an  obligation  to  educate  our  young  people  about  their  civic  responsibilities.  It  is  of  even  greater  importance 
in  emerging  democracies  or  in  entities  struggling  with  self-reliance  and  self-determination.  Close  Up's  programs 
and  curriculum  projects  in  the  Pacific  Islands  are,  in  many  instances,  the  only  tools  available  for  educating  the 
future  leaders  of  these  Pacific  Islands. 

The  Foundation  is  aware  that  there  is  a  changing  situation  within  the  Department  of  the  Interior  relative  to  the 
Office  of  Territorial  and  International  Affairs.  We  presume  that  regardless  of  its  placement  within  the  Department, 
the  functions  of  oversight  for  the  Pacific  Islands  will  contimie.  It  is  with  this  uixlerstanding  that  we  respectfully 
request  $953,000  in  FY  19%  fundmg  for  Close  Up's  programs  in  the  Pacific  Islands.  This  request  represents  a  7% 
reduction  from  last  year's  funding  level.  Although  we  could  use  a  7%  increase  over  last  year's  funding  level  for 
our  work,  we  realize  the  Subcommittee  is  under  tremendous  budgetary  constraints  and,  therefore,  we  have  worked 
very  hard  to  develop  a  "bare-bones"  request. 
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CLOSE  UP  FOUNDATION  S  PACIHC  ISLANDS  PROGRAM 

Close  Up  is  providing  a  wide  range  of  civic  education  opportunities  for  residents  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  At  this  time 
of  year,  high  school  students  and  educators  are  arriving  in  Washington  to  take  part  in  a  specially  designed  two-week 
government  studies  program.  Additionally,  Close  Up  Local  Programs  are  thriving  with  hundreds  of  Pacific 
Islanders  actively  participating  in  programs  in  their  own  communities;  and.  Close  Up  is  continuing  to  expand  a  civic 
learning  program  to  Pacific  Island  students  in  the  fifth-  through  ninth-grades.  There  is  an  ever-growing  demand  for 
these  programs  which  attests  to  the  real  need  that  exists  for  information  about  democratic  citizenship  and  an 
understanding  of  the  unique  relationship  of  this  region  of  the  world  with  the  United  States. 

Approximately  312  students  and  educators  will  be  involved  in  the  specially  designed  programs  for  Pacific  Island 
participants  during  the  Foundation's  current  1994/95  program  year.  Of  that  number,  approximately  234  of  the 
smdents  and  educators  will  receive  full  or  partial  fellowships  to  help  cover  tuition  and  related  programs  costs.  The 
participants  include  students  and  educators  from  American  Samoa,  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  (CNMI),  the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia  (FSM),  Guam,  the  Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands,  and  the 
Republic  of  Patau. 

For  the  1995/96  program  year  (federal  fiscal  year  19%),  we  plan  to  offer  two  Washington  High  School  program 
options  (Washington/Williamsburg,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Washington/Pacific  Basin)  and  we  expect  close  to 
the  same  level  of  participation  in  the  Pacific  Islands  program  as  we  experienced  this  year.  In  both  program 
offerings,  the  activities  and  instruction  are  designed  to  enable  students  to  gather  and  use  information,  to  resolve 
conflicts  through  communication  and  compromise,  to  make  decisions,  and  to  develop  a  personal  viewpoint.  As  a 
result  of  their  participation,  the  students  gain  a  respect  for  diversity  of  opinion  and  an  increased  interest  in 
community,  national,  regional,  and  global  affairs. 

Ringlen  Ringlen  in  the  FSM  Embassy  in  Washington  remarked  about  the  program,  "Close  Up  is  one  of  the  success 
stories  in  the  Pacific.  When  kids  in  high  school  are  studying  American  government,  the  Close  Up  program  is  an 
excellent  opporttmity  to  learn  first  hand  how  the  govenunent  works... The  experience  is  excellent  at  building  self- 
esteem." 

In  the  past  years.  Pacific  Island  educators  have  reuimed  to  their  communities  and  implemented  some  very 
successful  locally-based  activities  using  the  Close  Up  model.   Recent  Local  Program  topics  have  included:  an 
examination  of  the  social,  political  and  economic  issues  related  to  immigration  in  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands;  an 
intergenerational  program  in  American  Samoa,  designed  to  help  students  better  understand  the  role  of  chiefs  and  the 
role  of  the  democratically  elected  Fono;  a  program  that  involved  students  in  the  Island  of  Falalop.  Ulithi  in  Yap 
State,  who  studied  the  functions  of  the  state  legislature  and  participated  in  debates  and  a  mock  legislative  session; 
and  a  program  in  the  Marshall  Islands  that  examined  economic  development  and  environmental  protection. 

Vidalino  Jones,  a  teacher  from  Xavier  High  School  in  Chuuk  in  the  FSM,  wrote  that  the  Chuuk  Close  Up  Local 
Programs  "...was  what  I  considered  the  ultimate  challenge  of  that  favorite  philosophy  of  Close  Up  -  ACTIVE 
CITIZENSHIP.  In  this  week-long  activity,  high  school  students  were  trained  and  subsequently  took  on  the  active 
role  of  government  leaders  as  well  as  managers  of  private  business  establishments... They  debated  the  real  issues 
affecting  people. .  .1  honestly  believe  that  Close  Up  has  taught  our  young  leaders,  fumre  leaders  of  this  young  nation, 
that  necessary  truth  of  responsibility  and  duty  for  all  citizens  destined  for  leadership  roles  in  society  -  that  future 
leaders  must  learn  to  lead  today.   These  high  school  students  learned  about  the  immense  responsibilities  in 
government  by  actually  participating  in  it...." 
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Several  years  ago,  Pacific  Island  educators  asked  the  Foundation  to  work  with  them  to  develop  social  studies 
curricular  materials.  In  1991,  teachers,  curriculum  specialists  and  administrators  from  six  Pacific  Island  areas  met 
with  Close  Up  staff  to  develop  Teaching  for  Active  Citizenship:  A  Manual  for  Pacific  Educators.  This  manual  is  a 
compendium  of  nearly  100  lessons  designed  to  help  students  learn  the  basic  skills  needed  to  be  active  and  productive 
citizens  in  a  democracy.  Written  by  and  for  educators  in  the  Pacific  Islands,  the  lessons  emphasize  an  active 
learning  approach  and  incorporate  seven  citizenship  competencies.  After  the  manual  was  completed.  Close  Up 
suff,  in  conjunction  with  Pacific  Island  educators,  conducted  training  sessions  on  the  use  of  the  manual  in  all  six 
island  entities. 

Deborah  Stevenson,  a  teacher  from  Yap  High  School  wrote,  "...The  manual  has  been  invaluable  for  me  as  a  teacher 
and  advisor  of  our  Close  Up  Club.  The  activities  presented  in  the  manual  are  extremely  relevant  to  the  issues  facing 
our  islands  and  the  nation  and  have  relevance  that  reaches  beyond  civic  issues  to  family  and  personal  life  of  the 
citizens  as  well.   1  have  used  this  manual  since  the  workshop  Close  up  gave  at  our  school  a  year  ago.   I  have 
benefited  not  only  from  the  content  of  the  curriculum,  but  also  the  format  of  the  activities.  I  fmd  that  they  enable 
teachers  to  impart  knowledge  to  the  students  in  a  way  that  stimulates  the  students  to  think  on  their  own  and  have  fim 
as  well.   I  can't  think  of  any  more  effective  way  to  teach  a  smdent  than  to  get  them  to  enjoy  the  process." 

Following  the  success  of  the  manual.  Pacific  Island  educators  recommended  that  Close  Up  work  with  them  to 
develop  social  studies  curricular  materials  for  students  younger  than  high  school  age.  The  concern,  of  course,  was 
that  many  Pacific  Island  smdents  do  not  finish  high  school.  Therefore,  the  educators  and  the  Foundation  staff 
agreed  that  adapting  Close  Up's  successful  Civic  Achievement  Award  Program  (CAAP),  which  is  designed  for  fifth- 
through  ninth-grade  students,  would  help  meet  diis  significant  need  in  the  Pacific. 

CAAP's  student  resource  book  is  a  nearly  200-page  volume  that  contains  a  Learning  Project,  a  Research  Project, 
and  a  Civic  Project.   Perhaps  most  important,  the  book  also  includes  a  timeline  of  historic  entries  divided  into 
separate  categories  of  government,  economics,  and  culture.  Geographic  information  and  historical  summaries  also 
are  presented  at  appropriate  points  along  the  timeline.  This  timeline  serves  as  a  database  for  the  Learning, 
Research,  and  Civic  projects. 

In  partnership  with  the  Pacific  educators.  Close  Up  developed  a  multi-year  plan  to  adapt  the  CAAP  student  book 
with  accompanying  instructor  manuals  for  the  Pacific  Island  entities.  Timelines  for  each  location  were  researched 
and  developed.  To  date,  field-test  versions  for  four  entities  have  been  completed-the  Marshall  Islands,  Palau, 
Guam,  and  the  CNMI.  Teams  of  educators  from  each  location  researched  and  wrote  the  materials  with  the 
assistance  of  Close  Up  staff.   In  the  Marshall  Islands  and  Palau,  the  materials  already  have  been  field-tested  with 
nearly  600  students  and  teachers  in  twenty-seven  classrooms.  In  Guam  and  the  CNMI,  thirty-four  teachers  and 
approximately  800  students  are  currently  participating  in  the  field-test. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  impact  of  the  books.  In  the  Marshall  Islands  and  Palau,  it  was  the  fu^t  time  that 
students  of  any  grade  level  had  received  a  text  that  was  wholly  devoted  to  dieir  own  country.  Imagine  that-never 
having  received  a  text  about  your  country.  Perhaps  it  comes  as  no  great  surprise  that  teachers  and  parents  were  as 
enthusiastic  about  the  book  as  the  students. 

In  Guam  and  the  CNMI,  there  have  been  very  few  materials  focused  toward  middle  schools.  This  coupled  with 
Close  Up's  timeline  approach  makes  the  materials  and  the  experience  for  the  students  unique.  Understandably, 
early  reports  concerning  the  field-test  are  enthusiastic.  In  Guam,  for  example,  we  understand  that  teachers  not 
involved  in  the  field-test  heard  about  the  book  and  began  calling  the  writing  team  leader  asking  to  participate  in  the 
field-test  process.  This  sort  of  feedback  underscores  what  is  already  accepted  in  educational  circles  -  students 
benefit  significantly  by  using  materials  relevant  to  their  situation. 
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Close  Up's  plan  is  to  complete  final  editions  of  the  materials  for  the  Marshall  Islands,  Palau,  Guam,  and  the  CNMI 
based  on  the  feedback  from  the  teachers  participating  in  the  field-test  and  from  academic  reviewers  in  all  of  the 
areas.   It  is  anticipated  that  these  final  editions  will  be  completed  by  December,  1995  and  will  be  used  by  more  than 
4,500  students  in  the  1995/96  school  year.  We  also  plan  to  begin  the  CAAP  adapUtion  process  in  the  FSM  and 
American  Samoa  in  the  fall  of  1995.   Field-test  versions  of  the  student  books  and  instructor  manuals  for  FSM  and 
American  Samoa  will  be  ready  by  late  1996. 

Our  enthusiasm  continues  to  grow  about  our  work  with  Pacific  Island  educators  and  students.   These  young  people 
have  shown  a  great  eagerness  to  learn  more  about  their  island':  history,  culture,  economics,  and  geography,  as  well 
as  what  it  means  to  be  a  good  citizen.   Since  most  of  their  educational  materials  are  written  for  mainland 
classrooms,  the  adapted  CAAP  curriculum  offers  them  a  unique  opportunity  to  learn  more  about  their  own  island 
and,  as  a  result,  to  develop  a  greater  pride  in  themselves  and  in  their  culture.  The  work  is  exciting,  challenging, 
and  extremely  gratifying  to  all  of  us  at  Close  Up.  We  are  looking  forward  eagerly  to  continuing  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  complete  these  adaptive  curriculum  partnership  efforts  for  the  various  island  educational  systems. 

Palau's  Vice  President  Tommy  E.  Remengesau,  Jr.,  sums  up  the  value  of  Close  Up  programs  as  follows. 
"Empowering  young  people  is  critical  in  an  emerging  democracy  like  ours.   Over  the  last  five  years,  teachers  and 
students  who  have  visited  the  United  States  have  gained  a  better  understanding  of  the  intricacies  of  the  democratic 
process.  These  participants  have  returned  home  and  together  initiated  local  government  education  programs  in 
Palau... The  educators  have  reported  to  me  how  they  have  learned  by  sharing  leaching  strategies  with  their 
colleagues  from  the  United  States  and  Pacific  region.  This  has  provided  them  with  effective  teaching  methods  and 
new  instructional  approaches.   It  has  made  a  real  impact  in  our  classrooms  in  Palau  because  teachers  are 
encouraging  students  to  take  responsibility  for  their  own  learning  by  employing  interactive  techniques  of  instruction. 
This  entire  process  has  built  self  confidence  in  both  our  teachers  and  our  srjdents... Close  Up  has  also  been 
instrumental  in  helping  develop  specific  materials  for  Pacific  students  written  by  Pacific  educators.   Two  separate 
projects  have  truly  been  "firsts"  for  us  in  Palau.   In  the  first  project,  Palauan  educators  worked  with  their  colleagues 
from  across  Micronesia  in  designing  lesson  plans  that  focus  on  issues  facing  citizens  of  the  Pacific.  The  lesson 
plans  were  introduced  to  the  teachers  through  training  sessions  led  by  Close  Up  staff  and  the  Palauan  writers.  The 
second  project,  now  underway,  will  result  in  a  social  studies  text  on  Palau  history  for  our  elementary  and  middle 
school  smdents.  These  youngsters  have  never  had  such  a  text.   The  educators  assigned  to  these  projects  have  gained 
valuable  skills  by  participating  in  the  development  process.   Most  importantly,  they  are  learning  new  ways  to  design 
and  deliver  content  material.  They  are  also  gaining  confidence  in  their  ability  to  develop  additional  resources  for 
Palau  classrooms." 

The  Vice  President's  words  and  those  of  the  Pacific  Island  teachers  attest  to  the  success  of  Close  Up's  programs  and 
our  goal  of  educating  for  democracy. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  support  of  this  Subcommittee  has  provided  Close  Up  with  the  opportunity  to  serve  the  special 
constituency  of  Pacific  Island  students  and  educators.   There  is  much  yet  to  be  done  and  we  are  very  excited  and 
enthusiastic  about  our  plans  for  the  coming  year.  We  appreciate  greatly  the  confidence  the  Subcommittee  has  shown 
in  the  work  of  the  Close  Up  Foundation  and  we  believe  our  plans  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  will  merit  your 
continued  support.  We  would  be  happy  to  respond  to  any  questions  and  to  provide  any  additional  programmatic  or 
budgetary  detail.  Thank  you  very  much. 


Wednesday,  March  8,  1995. 
BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 
WITNESSES 

ADA  DEER,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

MICHAEL  ANDERSON,  ACTING  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,  IN- 
DIAN AFFAIRS 

OSCAR  W.  MUELLER,  JR.,  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF  CONSTRUCTION  MAN- 
AGEMENT 

HILDA  MANUEL,  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  OF  INDL^  AFFAIRS 

JOHN  TIPPECONNIC,  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF  INDIAN  EDUCATION  PRO- 
GRAMS 

DONNA  ERWIN,  ACTING  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF  TRUST  FUNDS  MAN- 
AGEMENT 

JOANN   SEBATIAN-MORRIS,  ACTING   DIRECTOR,   OFFICE   OF  TRIBAL 
SERVICES 

GARY  CECCUCCI,  CHIEF,  DIVISION  OF  PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
IMPLEMENTATION 

Opening  Remarks  of  Ada  Deer 

Mr.  Regula  [presiding].  Ada  Deer,  the  Assistant  Secretary,  who 
I  assume  is  going  to  do  the  honors  this  morning.  Am  I  correct? 

Ms.  Deer.  Hello,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Regula.  Nice  to  meet  you. 

Ms.  Deer.  Nice  to  meet  you. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  we're  pleased  to  welcome  you,  Madam  Sec- 
retary, and  your  full  statement  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record, 
without  objection.  You  may  summarize  as  you  choose,  and  then 
we'll  have  some  questions. 

Ms.  Deer.  Okay.  CJood  morning,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to 
be  here  to  present  the  President's  Fiscal  Year  1996  budget  request 
for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  I  ask  that  my  formal  statement 
be  entered  into  the  record,  and  I  appreciate  that  very  much. 

Mr.  Regula.  Without  objection. 

Ms.  Deer.  I  will  briefly  highlight  aspects  of  the  budget. 

Overall,  the  BIA  request  totals  $2.4  billion,  which  includes  $1.9 
billion  for  current  appropriations  and  $448  million  for  permanent 
appropriations  and  trust  funds.  I  have  some  charts  that  will  help 
put  the  budget  request  in  perspective,  and  they're  up  there.  They're 
also  in  the  information  that  you  should  have. 

overview  FY  1996  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  first  chart  compares  the  BIA's  budget  request  over  the  past 
five  years.  For  Fiscal  Year  1996,  President  Clinton  and  Secretary 
Babbitt  are  asking  the  Congress  to  provide  $1.9  billion  in  current 
appropriations,  the  largest  amount  ever  requested  for  BIA  pro- 
grams. In  April  1994,  the  President  met  with  the  leaders  of  over 
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300  Indian  tribes  and  Alaska  Native  villages  on  issues  of  national 
policy  toward  Native  Americans.  This  historic  meeting  was  followed 
by  the  National  American  Indian  Listening  Conference  that  was 
jointly  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  May  of  1994.  Representatives  from  more 
than  200  Indian  tribes  attended.  That  same  month,  tribal  rep- 
resentatives presented  their  funding  needs  and  priorities  to  me  at 
the  BIA's  Fiscal  Year  1996  National  Budget  Meeting.  This  budget 
request  provides  additional  resources  to  respond  to  many  of  the  pri- 
ority concerns  raised  by  the  tribes  at  these  meetings. 

The  second  chart  contrasts  the  Fiscal  Year  1996  budget  request 
to  the  enacted  Fiscal  Year  1994  and  Fiscal  Year  1995  appropria- 
tions. This  request  is  $163.4  million  more  than  the  Fiscal  Year 
1995  appropriations  and  $131.7  million  more  than  the  Fiscal  Year 
1994  appropriations. 

The  BIA  requests  $1.6  billion  for  the  operation  of  Indian  pro- 
grams account,  an  increase  of  $86  million  more  than  the  Fiscal 
Year  1995  enacted  level.  Some  of  the  highlights  are:  Tribal  Priority 
Allocations,  tribes  will  be  able  to  set  their  own  program  priorities 
for  $767  million  or  48  percent  of  the  total  OIP  appropriation.  In 
Fiscal  Year  1995,  TPA  accounted  for  $521  million  or  34  percent  of 
OIP.  This  increase  is  mainly  due  to  the  transfer  of  the  contract 
support  and  welfare  assistance  programs  into  TPA,  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Joint  Task  Force  on  BIA  Reorganization.  Tribes 
would  have  the  flexibility  to  manage  contract  costs  and  to  pursue 
welfare  reform,  within  their  TPA  allocations.  An  additional  $18.3 
million  is  requested  in  TPA  for  small  and  needy  tribes,  newly-rec- 
ognized tribes,  contract  support  pajnnents,  operation  of  new  deten- 
tion facilities,  and  the  Tahono  O'odham  Tribes  to  protect  the  na- 
tional resources  of  its  reservation  on  the  U.S.  and  Mexico  border. 

School  Operations,  we  are  requesting  an  additional  $32.8  million 
for  Indian  student  equalization  formula,  student  transportation,  fa- 
cilities operation  and  maintenance,  administrative  cost  grants,  and 
new  initiatives  to  enhance  tribal  departments  of  education,  model 
schools,  and  statistical  reporting  by  the  schools  in  our  system. 

Tribal  Self-Governance,  an  increase  of  $6  million  is  requested  for 
grants  to  assist  tribes  to  enter  into  20  new  compact  agreements, 
the  maximum  number  authorized  annually. 

Child  Protection  and  Family  Violence  Prevention  Act,  the  budget 
request  includes  $5  million  for  grants  to  tribes  to  better  respond  to 
this  critical  problem  in  Indian  country. 

Indian  Tribal  Justice  Act,  the  request  provides  $5  million  for 
startup  grants  to  develop  and  improve  tribal  courts. 

BIA  management  improvements,  an  additional  $6.4  million  to 
improve  land  records,  trust  funds,  arts  and  artifacts  management, 
fire  safety  coordination,  and  ADP  systems  and  training. 

For  the  Construction  account,  the  $125.4  million  request  includes 
$30.5  million  to  complete  the  Chief  Leschi  School  in  Tacoma,  Wash- 
ington and  the  many  Farms  School  in  Arizona;  $30  million  to  cor- 
rect hazardous  conditions  on  five  dams  in  Arizona,  Nevada,  and 
New  Mexico;  $8.9  million  for  a  new  detention  facility  on  the  Ute 
Mountain  Ute  Reservation  in  Colorado;  $4.8  million  to  improve  fire 
protection  in  schools  and  detention  facilities. 
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The  $151  million  requested  for  the  Indian  Land  and  Water 
Claims  Settlements  and  Miscellaneous  Payments  to  Indians  ac- 
count includes  $121.8  million  to  implement  enacted  settlements,  in- 
cluding Navajo  and  Southern  Arizona  construction  projects;  $14.5 
million  to  study  and  negotiate  future  water  settlements;  $13.7  mil- 
lion for  trust  fund  losses,  including  reimbursement  of  individual  In- 
dian monies  account  holders  for  interest  due  to  investments  in 
failed  financial  institutions. 

The  administration  will  propose  legislation  to  authorize  the  pur- 
chase of  Indian  lands,  which  have  highly  fractionated  ownership, 
so  that  these  small  interests  can  be  consolidated  for  tribal  develop- 
ment. The  request  includes  $12.5  million  for  this  tribal  land  con- 
solidation initiative.  Changes  to  Indian  inheritance  laws  are  also 
needed  to  prevent  future  fractionation  of  ownership,  an  issue  that 
divides  many  Indian  families. 

The  third  chart  provides  a  graphic  distribution  of  the  Fiscal  Year 
1996  budget  request.  The  OIP  account  comprises  about  84  percent 
of  the  total  request.  Settlements  and  Miscellaneous  Payments  to 
Indians,  7.9  percent;  construction,  another  6.6  percent;  loan  pro- 
grams, less  than  one  percent;  and  the  tribal  land  consolidation  ini- 
tiative, less  than  one  percent. 

In  November  1994,  a  national  news  magazine  stated  that  only  20 
cents  of  every  BIA  dollar  finds  its  way  to  the  tribal  or  reservation 
level.  This  is  not  true.  Within  the  OIP  account,  85  percent  of  the 
funds  are  distributed  for  services  and  benefits  at  the  local  tribal 
level.  These  include  the  tribal  priority  allocations,  other  recurring 
programs,  and  nonrecurring  programs  which  comprise  the  tribal 
budget  system. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  BIA's  central  office  operations  and 
area  office  operations  account  for  only  7.5  percent  of  the  total  re- 
quest. This  is  a  small  organizational  overhead  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  BIA  is  also  responsible  for  the  management  and  administra- 
tion of  over  $700  million  annually  in  trust  funds,  receipts,  reim- 
bursable and  transfer  accounts,  in  addition  to  its  direct  appropria- 
tions. 

STAFFING  REDUCTIONS 

The  fourth  chart  shows  the  distribution  of  BIA's  full-time  equiva- 
lents (FTEs)  among  the  agency  and  school  level,  central  offices,  and 
area  offices.  The  BIA  has  made  significant  staffing  reductions  and 
realignments  to  meet  the  downsizing  goals  of  the  administration 
and  to  actively  promote  Indian  self-determination.  As  a  result,  BIA 
is  more  decentralized  than  most  Federal  agencies;  with  over  83 
percent  of  its  OIP  workforce  concentrated  at  the  local  agency, 
school,  and  reservation  level.  Consistent  with  the  National  Per- 
formance Review  recommendations,  I  expect  to  reduce  BIA's  head- 
quarters functions  by  nearly  50  percent. 

The  BIA  recently  concluded  tribal  consultation  meetings  at  11  re- 
gional locations  to  further  develop  streamlining  and  reorganization 
plans.  The  results  of  these  consultations  will  be  shared  with  the 
tribes  and  the  Congress  in  the  near  future.  I  know  that  the  com- 
mittee is  interested  in  the  impact  of  self-determination  contracts, 
grants,  and  compacts  on  BIA's  staffing  levels.  This  graph  shows 
that  BIA's  FTEs  declined  from  16,900  in  Fiscal  Year  1981  to  13,000 
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in  Fiscal  Year  1993.  That  was  a  22.7  percent  reduction  over  12 
years.  BIA  expects  to  lose  another  448  FTEs,  3.2  percent,  during 
Fiscal  Year  1994  and  Fiscal  Year  1996,  even  before  the  streamlin- 
ing plan  is  finalized. 

This  concludes  my  presentation.  However,  before  answering 
questions,  I'd  like  to  introduce  the  other  witnesses:  Mike  Anderson, 
Acting  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary;  Hilda  Manuel,  the  Deputy 
Commissioner;  Oscar  Mueller,  Director  of  Construction  Manage- 
ment; Dr.  John  Tippeconnic,  the  Director  of  Indian  Education  Pro- 
grams; Donna  Erwin,  Acting  Director  of  Trust  Funds  Management; 
and  Gary  Ceccucci,  Chief,  Division  of  Program  Development  and 
Implementation. 

So  we're  pleased  to  answer  your  questions. 

[Formal  statement  of  the  Assistant  Secretary — Indian  Affairs  fol- 
lows:] 
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OPENING  STATEMENT 

of 

ADA  DEER,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  -  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

on  the 

FY  1996  BUDGET  REQUEST  FOR  THE  BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

before  the 

SUBCOMMirTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

March  8,  1995 

Introduction 

Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
present  the  President's  FY  1996  budget  request  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA).  The 
BLA's  request  totals  $2.36  billion  which  includes  $1.91  billion  in  current  authority  and  $447.8 
million  for  permanent  appropriations  and  tnist  accounts.  The  FY  1996  request  is  $163.3  million 
more  than  enacted  in  FY  1995  for  programs  funded  by  direct  appropriations.  The  FY  1996 
request  was  developed  with  Tribal  participation  and  stresses  Indian  Self  Determination, 
investments  in  education,  critical  infrastructure  needs,  and  the  Secretary's  commitment  to  trust 
fund  and  trust  asset  management  reform. 

Operation  of  Indian  Programs 

In  1996,  over  half  of  the  BIA  operating  budget  will  be  administered  by  Tribes  who  elect  to 
operate  various  BIA  programs  under  Self  Determination  contracts,  grants,  or  Self  Governance 
compacts.  BlA's  administrative  costs  are  modest;  86  cents  of  every  operating  dollar  goes 
directly  to  the  reservations.  A  total  of  $1.6  billion  is  requested  for  the  Operation  of  Indian 
Programs  (OIP)  appropriation,  the  BIA's  major  account.  This  request  continues  virtually  all  the 
amounts  added  by  Congress  last  year  and  provides  a  net  increase  of  $86  million  over  the  FY 
1995  enacted  level.  The  major  program  increases  are  in  the  areas  of  Indian  education,  tribal 
self-determination,  and  BIA  management  improvements. 


About  one-third  of  all  OIP  resources  are  directed  towards  providing  a  quality  education  for 
Indian  students,  to  improve  future  prospects  for  employment,  expand  economic  opportunities, 
and  enhance  community  life  on  Indian  reservations.  The  FY  1996  OIP  request  provides  $539.4 
million  for  BIA-funded  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  colleges,  and  undergraduate  and 
graduate  scholarships.  The  School  Operations  request  totals  $440.1  million,  an  increase  of 
$32.8  million,  largely  to  provide  for  increasing  enrollment.  Funds  of  $22.8  million  for  the 
Johnson-O'Malley  Education  Assistance  are  provided  in  the  Tribal  Priority  Allocations  program 
in  FY  1996.  Funding  for  the  24  Tribally  Controlled  Community  Colleges  is  continued  at  $27.4 
million.  The  BIA  continues  the  moratorium,  adopted  by  Congress  in  the  FY  1995  Department 
of  Interior  impropriations  Act,  which  prohibits  adding  any  new  schools  beyond  those  that  will 
be  in  the  BIA  system  on  Sq)tember  1,  1995. 
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Indian  gglf-DgtgrminiHiQp 

The  1996  BIA  budget  stresses  the  resources  Tribes  need  to  develop  strong  and  stable  Tribal 
governments.  This  continues  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior's  commitment  to  continue  a 
meaningful  Self-Detennination  policy  under  which  Indian  people  fully  participate  in  the 
planning,  conduct,  and  administration  of  Indian  programs  and  services.  This  commitment  is 
most  vividly  demonstrated  in  the  continued  growth  of  the  Tribal  Priority  Allocations  portion  of 
the  BIA's  FY  1996  budget  of  $766.6  million  or  almost  half  (48  %)  of  the  BIA  operating  budget. 
TPA  is  increased  by  $245.6  million  over  1995,  mainly  due  to  the  transfer  of  programs  totaling 
$218.0  million  into  TPA.  For  the  first  time,  Contract  Support  for  ongoing  Tribal  contracts  is 
included  in  TPA,  providing  Tribes  with  the  opportunity  to  better  manage  their  contracts  and 
associated  support  costs  within  their  TPA  allocations.  Additional  increases  in  TPA  include  $6.5 
million  for  Contract  Support,  $8.4  million  for  New  Tribes,  and  $2.0  million  for  Small  and 
Needy  Tribes. 

In  addition,  requests  for  $7.0  million  in  contract  support  funds  for  new  and  expanded  Tribal 
contracts  and  $7.4  million  for  Self-Governance  grants  ensures  that  the  Self  Governance  Tribes 
receive  their  negotiated  share  of  the  Bureau's  budget  without  adversely  affecting  other  Tribes. 
This  funding  will  provide  grants  to  20  additional  tribes  authorized  to  enter  into  funding  compacts 
in  FY  1996. 

Public  Safgty  »nd  Justigg 

As  authorized  in  the  Indian  Tribal  Justice  Act  of  1993,  the  BIA  budget  provides  $5.0  million 
for  start  up  grants  for  the  development  of  Tribal  justice  systems.  This  funding  allows  Tribes 
to  address  their  law  enforcement  concerns  while  at  the  same  time  recognizing  their  inherent 
authority  to  establish  their  own  form  of  Tribal  judicial  systems. 

Child  Protection  and  FamUy  Violence  Prevention 

The  1996  budget  request  includes  $5.0  million  to  initiate  a  child  protection  and  family  violence 
prevention  grant  program,  a  new  program  in  FY  1996  authorized  in  the  Child  Protection  and 
Family  Violence  Prevention  Act  enacted  in  1990.  Tribes  will  use  the  grants  to  esublish 
programs  to  protect  Indian  children  and  reduce  family  violence  in  Indian  country. 

Construction 

The  FY  1996  request  for  the  Construction  s^ropriation  is  $125.4  million,  a  reduction  of  $4.6 
million  below  the  FY  1995  enacted  level.  Over  half  of  the  request  ($69.2  million)  is  for 
Education  Construction.  That  is  an  increase  of  $21.9  million  over  1995  which  reflects  the 
importance  of  continued  funding  for  school  construction  projects  as  well  as  critical  school  repair 
projects  that  can  be  accomplished  in  1996.  In  the  1996  request.  New  School  Construction  is 
funded  at  $35.0  million,  $30.5  million  over  FY  1995.  This  increased  funding  provides  $13.5 
million  for  the  construction  of  the  Many  Farms  school  in  Arizona  and  $21.5  to  complete  the 
Chief  Leschi  School  in  Washington  State.  They  are  ranked  fourth  and  eighth  on  the  New  School 
Priority  List  which  is  currently  limited  to  16  schools.  The  six  other  schools  on  the  first  half  of 
the  Priority  List  are  either  completed  or  are  scheduled  for  1995  construction.     Education 
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Facilities  Improvement  and  Repair  program  is  funded  at  $31.2  million,  a  level  compatible  with 
BIA's  anticipated  progress  in  obligating  FI&R  funds. 

The  Budget  also  requests  $8.9  million  to  construct  the  new  Ute  Mountain  Ute  Detention  Facility 
in  Colorado.  Fire  protection  and  prevention  capabilities  will  be  enhanced  by  the  $4.8  million 
requested  which  will  fimd  improvements  such  as  new  alarm  and  sprinkler  systems  in  schools  and 
detention  centers. 

The  BIA  budget  includes  $30.0  million  for  the  Safety  of  Dams  program,  an  increase  of  $12.0 
million  over  FY  1995.  This  increased  funding  will  accelerate  the  correction  of  structural 
deficiencies  of  high  hazard  dams  on  Indian  Lands. 

Indian  Land  and  Water  Claims  Settlement  and 
Miscellaneous  Payments  to  Indians 

The  $151.0  million  requested  for  this  appropriation  includes  $136.3  million  for  Indian  Land  and 
Water  Claims  Settlements.  The  FY  1996  settlement  payments,  an  increase  of  $19.8  over  FY 
1995,  continues  payments  for  legislative  settlements  resolving  long  standing  Tribal  claims  to 
water  and  lands.  The  program  continues  those  payments  for  nine  settlements  as  well  as  the 
Navajo  Indian  Irrigation  Project  and  water  rights  negotiation  and  litigation  studies.  Program 
increases  include  $7.6  million  to  ensure  the  Navajo  Indian  Irrigation  Project  continues  on 
schedule  and  $8.7  million  for  continuation  of  the  Tongue  River  Dam  Project  as  required  in  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  Settlement  Act  of  1992. 

Tribal  Land  Consolidation 

The  FY  1996  budget  request  includes  $12.5  million  to  purchase  highly  fractionated  interests  in 
Indian  lands  pursuant  to  a  legislative  proposal  which  deals  with  one  of  the  effects  of  the  General 
Allotment  Act  (GAA).  As  aUotted  land  held  in  trust  has  passed  from  generation  to  generation, 
ownership  has  often  been  divided  among  increasing  numbers  of  heirs  which  diminishes  the 
economic  utility  of  Indian  lands.  The  ownership  interests,  which  continue  to  fractionate  at  a 
geometric  rate,  have  complicated  and  overextended  the  BIA's  realty,  land  records,  and 
accounting  management  systems  that  support  its  responsibilities  as  trustee  of  Indian  lands.  Given 
the  extraordinary  constraints  on  Federal  spending,  an  integral  part  of  the  proposal  is  the 
recoupment  of  these  acquisition  costs.  The  Bureau  will  submit  its  legislative  proposal  to  the 
Congress  upon  completion  of  its  consultation  with  Tribes  and  individual  Indians. 

Legislation  will  be  proposed  to  authorize  such  tribal  land  consolidation  purchases,  as  weU  as  to 
amend  Indian  inheritance  law  to  prevent  future  fractionation  of  Indian  land  ownership. 

Trust  Fund  and  Trust  Asset  Management  Reform 

The  Secretary's  fiduciary  responsibility  for  over  $2.0  billion  in  Tribal  and  individual  Indian  trust 
funds  requires  an  even  higher  level  of  care  than  the  traditional  fiduciary.  The  Secretary  is 
required  to  invest  funds  in  the  highest  interest  bearing  securities  allowed  under  law,  while  at  the 
same  time  maintaining  their  safety.  The  Department  and  the  BIA  have  been  aggressively 
pursuing  improvements  in  trust  funds  management  over  the  past  year,  as  well  as  improvements 
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in  the  management  of  underlying  ownership  records  and  natural  resources,  in  accordance  with 
the  Secretary's  reform  plan.  The  FY  1996  request  provides  the  necessary  funding  to  continue 
these  efforts  as  well  as  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  recently  passed  American  Indian  Trust 
Fund  Management  Reform  Act  (Public  Law  103-412). 

To  fulfill  requirements  of  the  Act,  $12.7  million  is  included  in  the  FY  1996  request  to  reimburse 
individual  Indian  account  holders  for  retroactive  interest  relating  to  principal  losses  incurred 
between  1984  and  1988  as  a  result  of  investments  in  failed  fmancial  institutions;  and,  the 
resources  necessary  to  begin  provision  of  technical  assistance  for  development  of  tribal 
investment  plans  are  included  in  the  funds  requested  for  the  Office  of  Trust  Funds  Management. 

The  FY  1996  request  of  $7.2  million  will  continue  funding  for  land  records  improvement  at  an 
increased  level.  This  initiative,  which  began  in  1993,  will  automate  existing  manual  processes 
required  for  land  title  and  records  functions,  as  well  as  continue  to  reduce  backlogs. 

National  Performance  Review 

As  you  know,  the  President's  FY  1996  budget  requested  $2.36  billion  for  our  agency.  At  the 
same  time,  as  part  of  the  President's  Reinventing  Government  Initiative,  all  Federal  agencies  are 
reexamining  their  mission.  This  includes:  addressing  the  mission  based  on  "customer"  input; 
asking  whether  the  mission  could  be  accomplished  as  well  or  better  without  Federal  involvement; 
looking  for  ways  to  cut  costs  or  improve  performance  through  competition;  and  ways  to  put 
customers  first,  cut  red  tape,  and  empower  employees.  We  are  actively  participating  in  this 
effort  and  will  be  keq)ing  the  Committee  fiiUy  apprised  of  our  review. 

The  Dq)aTtment  of  the  Interior  Management  Council  a{^roved  four  re-invention  laboratory 
projects  designed  to  improve  the  delivery  of  services  to  Indian  tribes  and  individuals.  They  are 
(1)  streamlining  the  non-procurement  contract  award  process;  (2)  streamlining  the  Housing 
Improvement  Program;  (3)  establishing  a  partnership  with  other  federal  agencies  for  a  one-stq) 
service  delivery  approach  currently  in  place  for  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  that  could  be  expanded 
to  other  tribes  in  South  Dakota;  and  (4)  developing  an  advanced  approach  for  the  collection  and 
distribution  of  lease  income  for  individual  land  owners  on  the  Standing  Rock  Reservation. 

Also,  the  BIA  has  developed  a  Customer  Service  Plan  to  improve  performance  and 
responsiveness  towards  Indian  tribes  and  individuals.  The  major  goals  are  a  SO  percent 
reduction  in  program  regulations,  a  reengineering  of  core  business  procedures  and  systems,  and 
giving  tribal  governments  increased  decision  making  authority  by  1999.  Implementation  of 
customer  standards  began  this  year. 

BIA's  Streamlining  Plan 

With  this  FY  1996  request,  the  BIA  is  expected  to  eliminate  448  FTEs  and  reduce  administrative 
expenses  by  $34.5  million  during  the  FY  1994-1996  period.  Consistent  with  the  Joint 
Tribal/BIA/DOI  Task  Force  and  the  National  Performance  Review  recommendations,  the  BIA 
plans  to  downsize  its  headquarters  and  area  offices  and  decentralize  program  responsibilities  to 
the  local  Tribe  and  agency  levels.  The  BIA  has  developed  a  streamlining  plan  with  several 
(^tions  which  were  presented  to  the  Tribes  during  January  1995.   A  final  plan  incorporating 
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Tribal  comments  will  be  submitted  to  Congress. 

CoDchision 

This  concludes  my  opening  statement,  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  and  other  BIA  officials  will  be  pleased 
to  answer  questions  of  the  Committee. 
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Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

FY  1996  Request  Compared  to  FY  1994  Enacted  and  FY  1995  Enacted 


(Dollars  in  Millions) 


Summary 

1994 

1995 

199$ 

Operarion  of  Indian  Programs    1 ,49 1 . 8 

1.523.9 

1.609.8 

Construction                                  167.0 

130.0 

125.4 

Misc  Payments  to  Indians             103.3 

77.1 

151.0 

Loan  Programs                                14.1 

14.1 

11.7 

Navajo-Rehab  Tmst  Fund                2.5 

2.0 

0.0 

Tribal  Land  Consolidation               0.0 

0.0 

12.5 

Totals                                      1.778.7 

1.747.1 

1.910.4 

FY  1994  Enacted 
FY  1995  Enacted 
FY  1996  Request 


14.1    14.1    11.7 


Navajo 
Rehabiliuiion 
Trust  Fund 
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BIA  DOWNSIZING 

Mr.  Regula.  Were  your  downsizing  efforts  a  result  of  some  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Vice  President? 

Ms.  Deer.  Yes.  Within  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  there  are 
two  efforts  going  on.  First,  there  was  the  Joint  Tribal-BIA  Reorga- 
nization Task  Force.  This  took  four  years,  and  the  Task  Force  was 
the  result  of  congressional  action.  The  tribes  and  BIA  met  to  ana- 
lyze and  to  restructure  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  After  that  ini- 
tiative was  begun,  the  restructuring  of  the  administration  started. 
So  we've  had  two  of  these  efforts  going  on. 

I'd  like  to  state  that  there  were  about  44  recommendations  of  the 
Task  Force,  and  the  Bureau's  restructuring  plan  incorporated  all 
but  4  of  those  recommendations.  So  I  think  that  speaks  highly  of 
the  thinking  of  the  Task  Force,  as  well  as  the  BIA's  restructuring 
team. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  notice  from  your  request  that,  obviously,  any 
gains  you  made  in  restructuring,  apparentlj',  are  not  reflected  in 
any  reduction  in  your  request? 

Ms.  Deer.  The  funds  were,  I  believe,  reallocated  within  the  budg- 
et to  meet  some  of  the  requests  that  were  made  by  the  tribes. 

And,  Mr.  Ceccucci,  do  you  have  some  additional  information? 

Mr.  Ceccucci.  I  have  some  detail  to  add  to  that.  In  Fiscal  Year 
1994,  the  President  requested  an  additional  $260  million,  of  which 
nearly  $14  million  was  offset  through  administrative  savings.  In 
Fiscal  Year  1995,  the  President's  request  was  $9  million  less  than 
what  was  enacted  in  1994,  but  we  had  $15.7  million  in  administra- 
tive streamlining  savings.  So  that  allowed  a  net  increase  of  $6.7 
million  in  other  programs.  In  our  1996  request,  we  have  an  addi- 
tional $163  million  with  $5  million  in  administrative  savings.  So 
we  have  shifted  those  resources  from  the  administration  of  the  Bu- 
reau into  programs. 

BUDGET  CUTS  BY  CONGRESS  POSSIBLE 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  I'm  going  to  have  to  ask  you  the  tough  ques- 
tion, and  that  is,  as  you  know,  there's  a  real  effort  being  made  to 
downsize  Government  and  downsize  the  budget  deficit.  I've  said  to 
prior  witnesses  from  other  agencies  that  we're  operating  on  a  zero- 
based  budget  program.  And  if  you  were  faced  with  having  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  amount  requested  and/or  possibly  reduction  from  your 
prior  year  numbers,  as  a  result  of  our  getting  a  budget  allocation 
that  would  be  substantially  less  than  we  had  in  1995,  how  would 
you  respond  to  that? 

Ms.  Deer.  Well 

Mr.  Regula.  Are  you  thinking  about  it  in  the  Bureau? 

Ms.  Deer.  Of  course.  We  read  the  newspapers  just  like  everyone 
else,  and  we're  certainly  aware  of  efforts  that  are  going  on  here. 

Let  me  say  that  American  Indians,  as  you  may  or  may  not 
know — and  I  see  that  you've  been  on  the  committee  for  a  long  time, 
so  you're  probably  generally  aware  of  this — are  very  subject  to  poli- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  I  know. 

Ms.  Deer.  And  the  Bureau  is  the  life  line  for  many  tribes.  There 
are  not  enough  resources  out  there  on  reservations.  Without  many 
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of  the  programs  and  services  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the 
tribes  will  really  suffer.  And,  as  you  know,  there  is  a  special  politi- 
cal, legal  trust  relationship  between  the  tribes  and  the  Federal 
Government,  and  many  of  the  programs  and  services  that  have 
been  designated  are  the  result  of  statutory  action  and  policies  as 
well  as  treaty  and  trust  obligations.  So  it  would  be  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  make  recommendations  for  cutting.  But  if  you  had  talked 
to  the  tribes,  they  will  tell  you  that  they  have  already  given  at  the 
office 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes. 

Ms.  Deer  [continuing].  And  that  this  country  would  not  be  where 
it  is  without  the  many  contributions  of  land  and  resources.  And  I 
would  like  to  put  this  in  a  larger  framework.  American  Indians — 
and  there  are  about  2  million  in  this  country — are  actually  the 
smallest  identifiable  group  in  the  United  States.  With  some  cre- 
ative thinking  on  the  part  of  everyone  here — and  let  me  say  I  take 
a  bipartisan  approach  to  this  because  everyone  was  involved  in  cre- 
ating the  problems  and  everyone  needs  to  be  involved  in  creating 
the  solutions — we  can  really  posture  our  budget  and  our  policies  to 
assist  the  tribes  to  move  into  the  21st  century.  So  this  should  not 
mean  substantial  budget  cutting  for  Indian  programs. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  if  need  be,  will  you  be  able  to  prioritize  the 
components  of  your  request? 

Ms.  Deer.  Let  me  say  that  since  1985  the  Bureau's  per  capita 
amount  has  declined  from  $1,150  to  $916,  and  so  trying  to 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  the  appropriations  aren't  less.  Is  that  because 
there  are  more  people? 

Ms.  Deer.  That's  right.  The  population  is  increasing,  and  more 
tribes  are  being  brought  into  our  system  through  the  recognition 
process. 

federal  assistance  to  gaming  tribes 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  many  tribes  have  significant  economic  bene- 
fits from  gaming  operations  and/or,  like  in  Four  Corners,  leasing, 
and,  yet,  we're  providing  funding  there.  Would  you  suggest  that 
perhaps  where  the  need  has  been  diminished  by  other  income,  that 
we  could  reduce  those  payments  to  take  care  of  those  that  are  less 
fortunate? 

Ms.  Deer.  Let  me  say,  I  think  there's  a  myth  out  there  that 
there  are  many  tribes  that  are  prospering.  There  are,  I  believe,  98 
tribes  that  have  compacts  for  casino  gambling,  and  there  are  over 
550  tribes  in  our 

Mr.  Regula.  Don't  the  98  tribes  get  the  same  benefits  regard- 
less? 

Ms.  Deer.  Yes,  they  do. 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  think  they  should,  if  they  have  substantial 
revenue  sources  of  their  own? 

Ms.  Deer.  Let  me  say  that  our  Federal  Government  doesn't  pun- 
ish the  States  for  their  incomes,  and  in  doing  this,  we  would  be 
punishing  the  tribes  for  their  recent  economic  success.  Many  of  the 
obligations  of  the  Federal  Government  to  the  tribes  are  set  in  stat- 
utes and  treaties,  and  with  this  relatively  new  income  for  a  few 
tribes,  it's  important  to  understand  that  this  success  is  fairly  re- 
cent. It  takes  a  long  time  for  a  community  to  develop.  Many  of 
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these  tribes  have  not  had  the  infrastructure  that  many  other  non- 
Indian  communities  have.  I'm  pleased  to  say  that,  yes,  there  are 
some  tribes  that  are  succeeding,  but  the  vast  majority  are  still 
quite  disadvantaged. 

Mr.  Regula.  I'm  going  to  suspend  the  committee  for  about  five 
minutes  and  we'll  be  right  back. 

[Recess.] 

TRUST  FUNDS  MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay,  we'll  resume  the  hearing. 

You  heard  the  testimony  from  GAO.  I  would  be  interested  in 
your  response  as  to  how  you  want  to  address  this  problem  of,  ap- 
parently, failure  to  properly  account  for  receipts  from  many 
sources. 

Ms.  Deer.  The  trust  funds  issue  is  a  longstanding  issue,  and,  as 
you  may 

Mr.  Regula.  I  understand  that.  I've  heard  for  20  years. 

Ms.  Deer.  Right.  It  dates  from  1887,  with  the  Indian  Allotment 
Act,  and  I'd  like  to  point  out  that  during  these  past  two  years  we 
have  made  a  very  strong,  good  faith  effort  and  are  making  substan- 
tial progress.  I  want  to  acknowledge  that  GAO  now  recognizes  our 
efforts.  It's  a  large  and  complex  issue. 

And  I  have  with  me  here  Donna  Erwin,  who  can  give  you  very 
specific  information.  But  let  me  say  moving  the  bureaucracy  is  a 
huge  effort,  and  we  have  not  hidden  behind  the  bushes  in  this  mat- 
ter. We  have  taken  a  very  assertive  stand,  and  all  of  the  people 
here  before  me  have  been  involved  in  many  meetings  on  the  trust 
funds.  Staff  in  the  Department  have  spent  hours  and  hours  on  this, 
and  we're  very  happy  to  answer  many  of  your  direct  questions. 

This  will  give  you  a  framework,  though.  During  the  past  two 
years  we  have  made  substantial  progress  in  reconciliation  and 
making  contracts  with  the  new  trust  funds  system,  bringing  new 
and  qualified  staff  on  board.  I'd  like  to  point  out  that  many  of  the 
reasons  that  the  Bureau  was  not  able  to  carry  out  these  functions 
before  was  due  to  the  fact  that  there  were  insufficient  resources  to 
acquire  the  equipment  and  modem  technology  to  manage  the  ac- 
counts. This  is  a  huge  effort.  As  you  can  see,  many  of  these  records 
are  scattered  across  the  country,  and  there  are  conflicting  regula- 
tions about  keeping  these  records.  Some  have  been  destroyed;  some 
have  been  stored;  some  were  lost  for  other  reasons.  I  know  that 
there  are  some  storage  areas,  I  believe  a  couple  of  warehouses  full 
of  records  in  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  and  probably  some  other 
areas. 

Donna  Erwin  can  answer  your  specific  questions  on  the  trust 
funds  issues. 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  think  we  ought  to  clear  the  slate,  start 
fresh,  get  a  good  system  in  place,  and  try  to  avoid  whomever  is 
here  20  years  from  now  on  both  sides  of  this  table  and  the  GAO 
having  to  revisit  this  issue? 

Ms.  Deer.  We  are  in  the  process  of  putting  a  good  system  in 
place.  I  believe  this  new  system  will  be  operational  in  April. 

Ms.  Erwin.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Regula.  This  is  a  total  system  now?  When  you  say,  "a  new 
system,"  are  you  talking  about  MMS  and  BLM  and  BIA  or  is  this 
just  BIA? 

Ms.  Deer.  No,  this  relates  only  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs' 
recordkeeping.  Let  me  say  that  in  terms  of  the  other  three  agen- 
cies, we  have  established  procedures  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  recent  American  Indian  Trust  Funds  Reform  Act. 
We've  interviewed  a  candidate  for  the  Special  Trustee  position.  Our 
recommendation  has  been  sent  to  the  White  House.  We  anticipate 
that  this  nomination  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Senate  for  confirma- 
tion. When  the  Special  Trustee  is  in  place,  the  coordination  and 
continuity  that  is  specified  in  the  Trust  Funds  Reform  Act  will 
begin.  We  have  the  three  Bureaus  within  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior that  process  payments  to  tribes.  Some  have  had  difi"erent 
systems.  We  anticipate  that  having  a  Special  Trustee  there,  will  re- 
sult in  substantial  improvement  in  the  trust  funds  management 
operations. 

Mr.  Regula.  I'm  advised  that  the  Minerals  Management  Service 
(MMS)  is  working  satisfactorily;  is  that  an  accurate  statement  and, 
if  so,  why  not  pattern  some  changes  after  what  has  seemingly 
worked?  Of  course,  part  of  this  is  because  we've  put  money  in  to 
accomplish  this  objective. 

Ms.  Deer.  The  three  agencies  work  together  and  are  in  close  con- 
sultation, but  they  have  been,  as  I  understand  it,  under  some  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  systems.  Perhaps  Donna  Erwin  would  know  a  little 
more  about  that. 

Ms.  Erwin.  I  think  we're  dealing  with  different  types  of  receipts. 
MMS  processes  the  oil  and  gas  pa3rments. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay. 

Ms.  Erwin.  So  MMS  takes  care  of  the  oil  and  gas  side.  We  are 
talking  about  a  single  system  and  there  have  been  failures  in  try- 
ing to  move  to  a  banking  system.  We're  trying  to  strategically  plan 
this,  so  we  started  with  the  bulk  of  the  trust  fund  money,  the  tribal 
portion,  which  totals  approximately  $1.8  billion.  The  first  thing  we 
addressed 

TOTAL  ASSETS  HELD  IN  TRUST 

Mr.  Regula.  You're  talking  about  the  total  from  all  three  agen- 
cies? 

Ms.  Erwin.  The  total  of  the  asset  base. 

Mr.  Regula.  Annual? 

Ms.  Erwin.  Static.  That  is  the  assets  that  are  held. 

Mr.  Regula.  Not  the  revenues? 

Ms.  Erwin.  Not  the  revenues. 

Mr.  Regula.  Oh,  okay. 

Ms.  Erwin.  Okay.  We  started  with  the  largest  system,  the  in- 
vestment general  ledger  system.  We  have  a  group  working  together 
to  deal  with  the  IIM  systems,  so  that  this  becomes  a  comprehensive 
system  and  it  will  all  flow  together. 

Mr.  Regula.  I'm  not  sure  I  fully  understand. 

Ms.  Erwin.  Okay. 

Mr.  Regula.  You  say  $1.8  billion.  Are  you  talking  about  in  the 
form  of  securities,  cash,  et  cetera,  and  not  land? 


Ms.  Erwin.  No,  not  the  acreage.  This  is  the  static — we  have  ap- 
proximately $2.3  biUion  in  assets  that  we  hold.  Individual  Indian 
Money  (IIM)  asset  are  a  part  of  the  total  in  a  separate  pool.  The 
bulk  of  the  assets  are  held  by  individual  tribes,  which  is  the  asset 
base  they  have,  not  the  revenue. 

TRUST  FUND  INVESTMENT  DECISIONS 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  the  tribes  determine  where  that  money  will  be 
invested  or  does  BIA  and/or  MMS  and/or  BLM  determine  where  it 
v/ill  be  invested? 

Ms.  Erwin.  BIA  makes  that  determination. 

Mr.  Regula.  For  all  of  them? 

Ms.  Erwin.  For  all  the  money  that  is  in  within  the  system.  Some 
money  is  flowthrough.  Some  new  money  will  come  in.  We  will  ac- 
count for  it,  determine  who  the  individuals  are,  and  then  it  is 
passed  on  to  the  individual  Indians. 

Mr.  Regula.  But,  apparently,  in  many  instances  the  revenues  do 
not  actually  go  to  the  tribe  to  be  used  for  current  expenditures,  but 
rather  they  go  into  a  trust  fund  for  that  particular  tribe,  like  a  sav- 
ings account. 

Ms.  Erwin.  They  provide  their  budgets,  their  use  and  distribu- 
tion plans,  for  which  they  withdraw  the  funds  to  use. 

Mr.  Regula.  And  approval  of  those  withdrawals  has  to  be  done 
by  BIA;  am  I  correct? 

Ms.  Erwin.  Yes,  that's  true. 

Mr.  Regula.  Someone  mentioned  earlier  that  there  could  be 
losses  in  banks  or  savings  and  loans.  Is  that  in  fact  what  hap- 
pened? 

Ms.  Erwin.  These  losses  occurred  before  the  Office  of  Trust 
Funds  Management  was  established.  Funds  were  overinvested  in 
several  credit  unions.  The  insuring  body  on  savings  and  loan  did 
not  recognize  that  each  individual  should  be  insured  for  $100,000. 
The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  (FDIC)  did  and  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  (SLIC)  did,  but 
the  credit  unions  did  not.  As  a  result,  the  investment  principal,  in 
failed  institutions,  those  were  not  paid  back  immediately.  So  when 
the  new  Trust  Fund  Reform  Act  became  law  last  October,  we  had 
this  bulk  of  interest  due  eight  to  ten  years  before  the  principal  was 
repaid  by  the  Government  through  appropriations  to  the  individual 
Indians.  So  they  lost  the  earning  power  on  that  principal  during 
that  time,  and  so  the  interest  due  was  compounding.  If  the  money 
had  been  repaid  immediately,  we  would  not  have  this  loss  now. 

Mr.  Regula.  It  ultimately  will  be  paid  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. So  there  will  be  no  loss  to  the  tribes;  is  that  correct? 

Ms.  Erwin.  Yes,  the  $12.7  million  money  we're  asking  for  in  FY 
1996  is  for  the  individual  Indians. 

Mr.  Regula.  As  I  understand  it,  you're  negotiating  with  Treas- 
ury to  establish  a  fund  similar  to  what  Government  employees 
have.  What's  the  status  of  that  negotiation? 

Ms.  Deer.  This  is  an  ongoing  discussion  between  the  Department 
and  the  Treasury.  We're  positive  and  we're  looking  forward  to 
reaching  conclusion  in  the  discussions. 

Mr.  Regula.  Several  of  my  colleagues  have  arrived.  So  I  want  to 
give  them  an  opportunity.  Joe? 
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INDIAN  EDUCATION  BUDGET  INCREASES 

Mr.  Skeen.  I'm  sorry  I'm  a  little  late.  We're  double-teaming  here 
today — almost  every  day. 

I  don't  know  whether  some  of  these  questions  have  been  asked 
or  not.  If  they  have,  I  don't  want  to  be  redundant. 

But  let  me  ask  you  in  the  area  of  education,  and  in  light  of  the 
current  fiscal  constraints,  when  most  of  the  other  programs  are  re- 
ceiving reductions,  would  you  explain  why  you  should  receive  an 
increase  or  requested  an  increase  in  the  Indian  education  area? 

Ms.  Deer.  The  basic  reason  is  that  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
enrollment,  is  about  4  or  5  percent  per  year. 

Mr.  Skeen.  You've  had  that  much  increase  in  enrollment? 

Ms.  Deer.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Skeen.  What  about  the  backlog  on  maintenance  for  schools? 
We've  had  a  perennial  problem  in  our  part  of  the  country  with  the 
maintenance  on  the  BIA  school  system. 

Ms.  Deer.  We  recognize  that  and  we're  hoping  to  address  it. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Did  you  ask  for  more  money  in  that  particular  area 
of  your  budget?  I  get  the  nod  back  there  from  your  backers. 

Mr.  Ceccucci.  Yes,  there  is  additional  funding  for  education  op- 
erations and  maintenance. 

Mr.  Skeen.  It's  been  a  very  severe  problem. 

Mr.  Ceccucci.  It's  $72.2  million,  a  $3.5  million  increase. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Three  and  a  half  million? 

Mr.  Ceccucci.  In  additional  funds  this  year. 

Mr.  Skeen.  How  much  backlog  do  you  have? 

Mr.  Ceccucci.  The  entire  facilities  improvement  and  repair 
backlog  is  $660  million. 

Mr.  Skeen.  So  we're  just  barely  scratching  the  surface? 

Mr.  Ceccucci.  Yes.  In  addition  to  O&M,  there  is  also  $31.2  mil- 
lion for  education  facilities  improvement  and  repair  as  well. 

SOUTHWEST  INDIAN  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE 

Mr.  Skeen.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  about  the  Southwest  In- 
dian Polytechnic  Institute  known  as  SIPI.  Is  there  an  increased  en- 
rollment in  that  facility  as  well? 

Ms.  Deer.  This  is  Dr.  John  Tippeconnic,  our  Director  of  Indian 
Education  Programs. 

Mr.  Tippeconnic.  Yes,  sir,  there  has  been  a  recent  increase  in 
enrollment.  It  hasn't  been  a  large  increase,  but  a  steady 

Mr.  Skeen.  It's  been  a  steady  increase  all  along. 

Mr.  Tippeconnic.  Yes.  An  increase  of  20  students  from  588  in 
1993  to  608  in  1994. 

Mr.  Skeen.  So  we're  getting  to  the  juncture  now  where  we  need 
some  increased  funding  in  that  area,  and  I  think  that,  otherwise, 
we'll  be  way  behind  the  power  curve,  but  you  do  have  a  projection 
for  increasing 

Mr.  Tippeconnic.  On  enrollment? 

Mr.  Skeen.  For  you — ^>'ou've  got  an  increased  enrollment? 

Mr.  Tippeconnic.  Yes. 

Mr.  Skeen.  And  you're  asking  for  increased  funding  for — 

Mr.  Tippeconnic.  No,  we're  not  asking  for  increased  funding  for 
SIPI 
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Mr.  Skeen.  For  SIPI? 

Mr.  TiPPECONNic  [continuing].  Nor  Haskell. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Nor  Haskell  or  some  of  the  others? 

Mr.  TiPPECONNic.  Not  in  the  1996  budget  request,  no. 

Mr.  Skeen.  But  you're  doing  a  lot  more  in  higher  education  now 
in  the  Indian  educational  field? 

Mr.  TiPPECONNic.  Yes,  we  are. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Is  this  not  true? 

Mr.  TiPPECONNic.  Well,  Haskell  and  SIPI,  even  though  they 
haven't  received  an  increased  funding  from  us  in  this  budget  re- 
quest, have  been  actively  to  forming  partnerships  and  collaborating 
with  other  entities  to  generate  other  resources 

Mr.  Skeen.  Generating  other  funds? 

Mr.  TiPPECONNic.  Yes,  they  have  been.  Sandia  Labs  in  Albuquer- 
que is  working  with  SIPI.  Intel  has  been  working  with  SIPI,  and 
we've  really  put  together  a  nice  program  there  in  the  use  of  tech- 
nology. 

Mr.  Skeen.  I'm  glad  to  see  that  kind  of  innovation.  Are  you  help- 
ing Indians  that  are  going  or  Native  Americans  that  are  going  to 
non-Indian  schools  as  well? 

Mr.  TiPPECONNic.  We  have  a  scholarship  program 

Mr.  Skeen.  You  have  a  scholarship  program? 

Mr.  TiPPECONNic.  Yes,  there  are  actually  two  scholarship  pro- 
grams, one  for  undergraduates  that's  in  the  tribal  priority  alloca- 
tions of  the  budget,  and  tribes  support  that.  We  also  have  a  grad- 
uate scholarship  program  that's  operated  through  a  contract  with 
the  American  Indian  Graduate  Center  in  Albuquerque. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Are  you  increasing  the  funding  for  that? 

Mr.  TiPPECONNic.  No. 

Mr.  Skeen.  You're  not? 

Mr.  TiPPECONNic.  No,  we're  not.  In  the  90 

Mr.  Skeen.  But  you've  got  it  covered  now  or  you've  got  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  financial  support  for  the  present  situation  or  do 
you 

Mr.  TiPPECONNic.  No,  there's  need  there.  We  don't  have  suffi- 
cient support  for  the  program.  Priority  in  the  1996  request  is  with 
our  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  We  currently  operate  185  of 
those  schools.  They  depend  upon  us  for  their  sole  support,  and 
that's  where  our  priority  is. 

INDIAN  GAMING  COMMISSION 

Mr.  Skeen.  Let  me  ask  you  one  question  aside  from  the  edu- 
cation, but  I'd  like  to  put  the  two  of  them  together.  The  Indian 
Gaming  Commission,  is  that  active  now  or  have  we  ever  gotten  it 
sent  away  or — for  the  oversight  on  these  gaming  situations? 

Ms.  Manuel.  Yes,  the  Commission  is  active. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Who  is  head  of  it  now? 

Ms.  Manuel.  Harold  Monteau. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Monteau? 

Ms.  Manuel.  He's  the  chairman,  yes.  He's  an  attorney  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Are  the  tribes  interested  in  putting  some  of  that 
gaming  money  into  the  educational  system? 

Ms.  Manuel.  I  think  they  have  and,  in  fact 
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Mr.  Skeen.  I  think  they  have,  too. 

Ms.  Manuel  [continuing].  I'm  aware  that  one  particular  tribe 
used  its  gaming  revenues  to  build  a  school,  which  the  Bureau  could 
not  build  for  them. 

Mr.  Skeen.  That's  a  basic  consideration — at  least  one  of  the  basic 
considerations  that  the  tribes 

Ms.  Manuel.  Yes.  The  law  requires  that  they  spend  their  gam- 
ing revenues  for  only  five  specific  purposes,  including  governmental 
operations.  Most  of  the  tribes  dedicate  a  great  portion  of  their  reve- 
nues to  education,  health,  programs  for  the  elderly 

Mr.  Skeen.  Some  of  the  needed  programs  that  they've  al- 
ways  

Ms.  Manuel.  Yes. 

Mr.  Skeen  [continuing].  Traditional  needs  programs? 

Ms.  Manuel.  Yes,  to  complement  the  Bureau's  funding. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Thank  you.  Thank  you  very  much.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  mind  if  I  follow  up  briefly?  Does  the  Bureau 
supervise  all  the  gaming  contracts  where  the  tribe,  through  nego- 
tiations, has  a  third  party  operating  the  casinos? 

Ms.  Manuel.  No.  The  responsibility  for  the  Class  II  operations, 
where  the  tribe  has  a  management  company,  is  with  the  National 
Indian  Gaming  Commission.  Where  the  tribe  has  a  Class  III  and 
a  compact  with  the  State,  the  tribe  and  the  State  may  come  to 
some  agreement  in  the  compact  how  the  supervision  will  be  allo- 
cated, whether  it's  jointly  to  the  gaming  commissions,  State  and 
tribal  working  together,  and,  in  fact,  that  is  the  situation  in  most 
cases,  where  both  the  State  and  the  tribe  allocate  the  responsibil- 
ity  

Mr.  Regula.  Don't  some  of  the  tribes  have  a  third  party  operate 
the  actual  casino  by  contract 

Ms.  Manuel.  Yes,  a  management  contract. 

Mr.  Regula  [continuing].  And  the  tribe  gets  a  percentage? 

Ms.  Manuel.  Yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  Are  those  contracts  negotiated  strictly  between  the 
tribe  and  the  third  party  without  any  input  from  BIA? 

Ms.  Manuel.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Yates. 

POTENTIAL  FY  1995  RESCISSIONS 

Mr.  Yates.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Now  the  Appropriations  Committee,  our  committee,  has  rec- 
ommended to  the  House  rescissions  totaling  $14,355,000.  Of  this 
amount,  $10.3  million  is  for  Construction;  $4  million  in  the  Oper- 
ation of  Indian  Programs.  Are  you  hurt  by  this? 

Ms.  Deer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  in  what  way  you  are 
hurt? 

Ms.  Deer.  Yes.  OIP  is  one  of  the  largest  accounts  in  the  Bureau 
budget,  and  the  majority  of  funds  goes  directly  to  the  tribes.  We're 
trying  to,  and  are  working  to,  promote  stable  self-  government,  sta- 
ble economies,  and  when  monies  in  the  OIP  account  are  reduced, 
the  tribes  themselves  are  directly  hurt. 
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Mr.  Yates.  Are  any  of  the  schools  affected  by  the  cut  in  construc- 
tion? Any  of  the  schools  under  construction,  is  that  going  to  affect 
them? 

Mr.  Ceccucci.  The  education  facilities  improvement  and  repair 
program  would  be  cut  by  $4  million  under  the  proposed  rescission. 
That  would  result  in  some  of  our  projects  being  delayed.  The  rescis- 
sion is  against  our  contingency  funds,  and  if  we  don't  have  the 
funds  for  contingency  purposes,  we  will  have  to  take  them  from 
other  backlogged  projects.  So  our  construction  will  be  delayed. 

INDIAN  SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION  NEEDS 

Mr.  Yates.  If  I  remember  correctly  from  the  time  when  I  used 
to  be  chairman  of  this  committee,  there  was  a  tremendous  need  for 
the  construction  of  schools  for  Indian  children.  Has  that  changed? 

Ms.  Deer.  No,  the  needs  of  Indian  education  continue.  I  men- 
tioned earlier  that  the  increase  in  school  enrollment  was  4  to  5  per- 
cent, and  so  that  requires  a  lot  more  money  in  school  construction 
as  well. 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  I  remember,  if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly, 
there  were  so  many  of  the  Indian  schools  that  had  been  constructed 
so  many  years  ago  that  many  of  them  were  conducting  classes  even 
though  there  were  violations,  safety  violations,  electric  wires  ex- 
posed, asbestos,  broken  glass,  no  place  to  hold  your  classes,  no 
gyms.  Has  all  that  been  changed  because  of  the  Pequot  success  in 
gaming?  [Laughter.] 

Ms.  Deer.  No.  Does  Donald  Trump  contribute  to  the  local 
schools?  No.  Of  course  not.  Let  me  say  that  the  Pequots  are  ad- 
dressing their  needs  and  are  succeeding  very  well,  but  in  terms  of 
the  overall  educational  resources,  we're  still  in  dire  straits. 

Let  me  say,  in  terms  of  the  previous  question  about  educational 
resources,  I  talked  recently  with  the  director  of  the  American  In- 
dian Graduate  Program,  and  I  was  told  that  they're  at  least  $1  mil- 
lion short.  So  if  there  would  be  that  additional  money,  many  more 
students  could  go  to  graduate  school. 

Mr.  Yates.  A  million  dollars  short  of  what? 

Ms.  Deer.  In  the  American  Indian  Graduate  Program. 

Mr.  Yates.  If  you  had  that  million  dollars,  what  would  happen? 

Ms.  Deer.  The  students  on  the  waiting  list  would  be  able  to  go 
to  graduate  school. 

Mr.  Yates.  How  many  students  are  there  on  the  waiting  list? 

Ms.  Deer.  I  don't  know.  I'd  have  to  check  with  someone  on  that. 

Mr.  Yates.  Doesn't  your  education  man  know? 

Mr.  TiPPECONNic.  No,  I  don't  know  how  many  are  on  their  wait- 
ing list.  I  don't. 

Ms.  Deer.  We  could  provide  that. 

Mr.  Yates.  Do  you  have  a  memory  of  it?  Are  there  more  than 
five? 

Ms.  Deer.  Oh,  a  million  dollars  would  provide  scholarships  for 
a  lot  more  than  five  students.  There  would  have  to  be  several  hun- 
dred at  least. 

Mr.  Regula.  Provide  that  for  the  record. 

Ms.  Deer.  We  can  provide  it. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Graduate  Scholarships 

There  were  364  applicants  for  Graduate  Scholarships  in  1994-95  who  did  not  re- 
ceive fiinds.  The  following  are  the  numbers  for  six  fields  in  which  students  receive 
scholarships  within  the  Bureau's  Special  Higher  Education  Scholarships  Program. 

Law  64 

Education 65 

Medicine 76 

Business 30 

Engineering  4 

Natural  Resources 9 

Other  Fields 116 

Total 364 

GRADUATE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Mr.  Yates.  Several 

Ms.  Deer.  Several  hundred. 

Mr.  Yates.  Several  hundred 

Ms.  Deer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Yates  [continuing].  Could  go  to  school,  graduate  school,  if 
there  were  another  million  dollars  added  to  this  budget?  Is  that 
what  you're  telling  us? 

Ms.  Deer.  Yes,  I'm  trying  to  address  your  question  in  terms  of 
need  for  education. 

Mr.  Yates.  Right. 

Ms.  Deer.  Right.  And 

Mr.  Yates.  That's  what  I  want. 

Ms.  Deer.  Right.  We  could  give  you  the  exact  figures,  but  I'm 
very  close  to  this  program  because  I  was  a  founding  board  member 
way  back  when,  and  every  year  they  work  hard  to  get  as  much 
money  as  possible,  so  that  as  many  Indians  can  go  to  graduate 
school  as  possible  under  that  program. 

Mr.  Yates.  It's  been  the  tradition  of  this  committee  to  put,  even 
though  the  President's  budget  hasn't  recommended  the  construc- 
tion of  Indian  schools,  to  place  money  over  the  budget  in  our  bill 
for  the  construction  of  schools  because  we  recognize  the  need.  Is 
that — is  there  any  difference  in  the  need  for  the  construction  of  In- 
dian schools? 

Ms.  Deer.  There's  still  a  huge  backlog  in  repairs  and  the  need 
for  new  schools  continues. 

TRIBES'  USE  OF  GAMING  REVENUES 

Mr.  Yates.  One  gets  the  impression  that,  because  of  the  success 
of  the  Pequot  gaming  operation,  that  the  impoverished  level  of  the 
Indian  people  over  the  years  has  suddenly  changed,  and  that  now, 
having  the  opportunity,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  Pequots,  to  have 
a  very  successful  gambling  operation,  that  now  the  Indian  people 
are  no  longer  in  the  dire  straits  that  they  once  were  in.  Is  that — 
is  there  truth  in  that  statement? 

Ms.  Deer.  Some  of  the  gaming  tribes  are  doing  very  well,  but  we 
need  to  understand  there  are  over  550  federally-recognized  tribes, 
and  about  224,  225  in  Alaska.  So  many  of  the  Alaskan  villages  are 
suffering  extremely  from  many  problems  in  terms  of  high  unem- 
ployment, and  so  on.  There  are  some  tribes  in  the  lower  48  states 
who  have  utilized  their  monies  to  build  housing  and  to  build 
schools,  but  these  are  the  exceptions;  they  are  not  the  rule. 
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Again,  I  would  point  out  that  there  is  a  huge  backlog  of  needs 
and  problems  that  confront  many  of  the  Indian  com.munities,  and 
it  will  take  quite  a  long  time  for  those  tribes  that  do  have  the  re- 
sources to  develop  the  adequate  infrastructure. 

Mr.  Yates.  There  used  to  be  a  recognition  of  the  need  for  grad- 
uate education  by  our  committee  of  Indian  people.  Does  that  need 
still  continue? 

Ms.  Deer.  The  need  still  continues.  Many  Indian  students  are 
enrolled  in  colleges  and  universities  across  the  country.  We  still 
don't  have  sufficient  monies  for  undergraduate  education.  So  there 
are  fewer  resources  for  graduate  education. 

INDIAN  HEALTH  SERVICES 

Mr.  Yates.  Do  you  have  any — how  close  are  you  to  the  Indian 
Health  Clinics?  I  recognize  that  that's  in  HHS  rather  than  BIA,  but 
do  you  maintain  a  close  liaison  with  them? 

Ms.  Deer.  We  have  some  cooperative  committees  working  on 
joint  regulations  and,  of  course,  I  know  Dr.  Trujillo  and  he  knows 
me.  We've  had  several  conversations,  and  our  Departments  are 
working  to  develop  a  closer  partnership. 

Mr.  Yates.  Does  the  need  still  exist  for  improving  the  health  of 
the  Indian  people? 

Ms.  Deer.  Of  course.  The  health  conditions  are  at  least  a  genera- 
tion behind  the  general  population.  There  are  many  severe  health 
problems  that  need  to  be  addressed. 

Mr.  Yates.  And  what  about  the  clinics  and  hospitals  of  the  In- 
dian people?  As  I  remember,  what  we  feared  last  year — I  have  one 
more  question,  Mr.  Chairman;  I  request  your  indulgence. 

Mr.  Regula.  No  problem.  No  problem. 

Mr.  Yates.  I'm  glad  to  see  that  the  administration's  budget  this 
year  did  not  repeat — its  budget  for  Indian  Health  this  year  did  not 
repeat  what  happened  last  year  when  there  was  a  cut  of— what 
was  it? — $500  million,  I  think,  $250  million  in  the  first  instance  in 
the  Indian  Health  Program,  which  was  subsequently  amended 
when  $125  million  was  replaced,  and  that  there  was  a  danger  that 
the  new  hospitals  and  clinics  that  had  been  approved  by  this  com- 
mittee and  by  the  Congress  would  not  be  able  to  staff  those  hos- 
pitals and  clinics.  Does  that  danger  still  exist? 

Ms.  Deer.  I'm  sorry,  I  don't  have  the  answer. 

Mr.  Yates.  We'll  explore  that  with  the  Indian  Health  people 
when  they  come  in. 

But  the  need  for  constant  supervision  of  the  needs  of  Indian  peo- 
ple as  far  as  their  health  is  concerned  still  continues? 

Ms.  Deer.  The  health  conditions  still  require  additional  re- 
sources. We  have  high  incidences  of  diabetes,  as  you  well  know, 
lower  life  expectancy. 

Mr.  Yates.  Is  the  suicide  rate  still  as  high? 

Ms.  Deer.  It's  still  as  high,  high  accident  rate,  many  severe  prob- 
lems that  could  be  addressed  with  adequate  resources. 

Mr.  Yates.  Okay,  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Skaggs. 

WATER  PROJECT  COORDINATION 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Grood  morning.  I  also  apologize  for  missing  the  chance  to  hear 
your  opening  statement.  I'll  be  very  brief. 

I'm  curious  as  to  the  coordination/liaison  relationship  between 
your  part  of  Interior  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  in  particular, 
and  what's  generating  the  question  is  our  ongoing  interest  in  Colo- 
rado and  seeing  the  Animas  La  Plata  Project  in  southwestern  Colo- 
rado completed,  and  the  thing  that  is  most  persuasive  in  my  mind 
about  that  project  being  that  it's  essential  to  fulfill  Indian  water 
rights  claims  in  that  part  of  southwestern  Colorado  and  northwest- 
em  New  Mexico,  and  I  guess  maybe  even  into  Utah  and  Arizona. 
Anyway,  I  just  wondered  how  you  address  those  kinds  of  questions, 
whether  BIA  involves  itself  at  all  in  these  kinds  of  resource  devel- 
opment issues,  and  what  your  view,  in  particular,  of  the  Animas 
La  Plata  Project  is,  with  that  in  mind. 

Ms.  Deer.  I  know  that  the  tribes  have  come  in  and  met  with 
some  of  our  Bureau  people,  and  I'm  aware  of  the  general  issue,  but 
I  don't  have  specific  information  on  it.  We'll  be  happy  to  provide 
it. 

Mr.  Ceccucci.  We  may  have  to  provide  that  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Provide  for  the  record  the  cooperative  relationship  between  BIA  and  the  BOR  on 
the  Animas  La  Plata  Resoixrce  project. 

Response.  BIA  was  involved  with  BOR  esirly  in  the  planning  process  for  the  Ani- 
mals La  Plata  Resource  project,  and  lands  to  be  irrigated  were  identified  by  the  two 
bureaus  and  included  in  the  Definite  Plan  Report.  The  Animas  La  Plata  project 
water  supply  includes  water  for  municipal  and  industrial  and  for  agrioiltural  uses 
by  the  Ute  Mountain  Ute  and  Southern  Ute  Tribes.  The  project  became  a  key  part 
of  the  Colorado  Ute  Settlement,  as  water  from  the  project  was  accepted  by  the 
Tribes  in  lieu  of  abjudicating  the  waters  of  the  Animals  and  La  Plata  Rivers.  Both 
bureaus  played  a  part  in  the  settlement  process.  BOR  is  now  compiling  a  Supple- 
mental Environmental  Statement,  with  oversight  by  the  BIA  and  direct  involvement 
of  the  Tribes  as  contractors. 

TRIBAL  WATER  RIGHTS 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Are  there  other  similar — and,  again,  for  the  record, 
if  you're  not  prepared  to  talk  about  it  right  now — other  similar 
projects  under  consideration  or  in  process  that  are  really  signifi- 
cantly driven  by  our  legal  obligations  to  make  sure  that  Native 
American  water  rights  claims  are  honored? 

Ms.  Deer.  We  have  a  number  of  ongoing  water  negotiation  teams 
that  are  meeting  to  resolve  some  of  these  water  disputes.  We  also 
have,  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  our  Safety 
of  Dams  Project — I  know  that  the  Commissioner  has  listed  a  num- 
ber of  the  dams  on  the  reservations  and  is  working  to  address 
those  issues. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Well,  if  you  could  elaborate  as  is  appropriate  for  the 
record  on  this,  I'd  appreciate  it.  These  are  really  matters  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  our  sister  subcommittee,  but  you're  here  and  I'm 
here,  and  I'm  not  there  and  neither  will  you  be.  So  I  just  wanted 
to  ask  while  the  opportunity  presented  itself. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Provide  for  the  record — cooperation  with  the  BOR  on  the  Safety  of  Dams  program. 

Response.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  established  a  Memorandum  of 
Interagency  Agreement  (MOIA)  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  (BOR)  in  FY  1987. 
Under  the  MOIA,  BOR  provides  a  wide  range  of  technicad  assistance  and  support, 
ranging  from  the  initial  Hazard  Classification  to  establish  the  impact  on  Ufe  and 
property  in  the  downstream  floodplain  to  final  construction  and  repair  of  identified 
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deficiencies.  BOR  also  provides  independent  review  of  the  repair  process,  as  re- 
quired by  Federal  Guidelines.  For  FY  1996,  it  is  estimated  that  BOR  will  provide 
approximately  $1  million  of  assistance  and  support  to  the  BIA's  Safety  of  Dams  Pro- 
gram. 

WATER  RIGHTS  NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Regula.  Mrs.  Vucanovich. 

Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Madam  Secretary,  I  think  you  probably  know  the  Duck  Water 
Shoshones  and  our  Western  Shoshones  began  negotiations  last 
year  with  the  Federal  Government,  and  I  have  some  specific  ques- 
tions. I'm  not  going  to  burden  you  with  them  now,  but  I  will  submit 
them  for  the  record. 

Ms.  Deer.  We'll  be  happy  to  answer  them. 

Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Thank  you  very  much. 

joint  task  FORCE  ON  REORGANIZATION 

Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Bunn. 

Mr.  Bunn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

In  relation  to  the  task  force  to  reorganize  the  BIA,  does  the  BIA 
intend  to  submit  the  joint  task  force  report  and  recommendations 
to  Congress  and  the  Appropriations  Committee  for  approval? 

Ms.  Manuel.  My  understanding  is,  from  one  of  the  co-chairs  of 
the  task  force,  that  the  report  had  been  submitted  to  the  commit- 
tees in  Congress.  What  we  haven't  done  is  looked  at  it  and  made 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary  as  to  which  particular  rec- 
ommendations we're  going  to  actually  undertake.  We've  looked  at 
it  more  as  a  guiding  document  to  help  us  develop  some  of  the  op- 
tions that  we  were  earlier  this  year  considering  for  streamlining. 
Now  that  the  Department  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  have  de- 
cided to  temporarily  suspend  the  NPR  effort  to  streamline  the  Bu- 
reau and  to  look  more  at  the  task  force  recommendations  and  the 
self-governance  program,  we  will  be  looking  more  closely  at  the 
task  force  report. 

Mr.  Bunn.  But  are  you  saying  the  task  force  report  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Appropriations  Committee? 

Ms.  Manuel.  My  understanding  is  that  it  had  because  there 
were  several  hundred  copies  that  were  delivered  here  last  month. 
You  know,  I  can  find  out,  and  if  not,  mgfke  sure  that  copies  get 
here. 

NATIONAL  PERFORMANCE  REVIEW 

Mr.  BuNN.  And  you  mentioned  the  NPR  being  suspended.  I  think 
it's  got  a  one-year  suspension? 

Ms.  Manuel.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bunn.  When  did  the  year  start  or  when  does  the  year  end? 

Ms.  Manuel.  Well,  one  of  the  things  we  neglected  to  do  is  to  get 
a  clarification  on  whether  it  was  calendar  or  fiscal  year.  We're  as- 
suming that  it's  calendar  because  it  gives  us,  obviously,  much 
longer  time  to  consult  with  the  tribes.  The  decision  was  made,  I  be- 
lieve, on  February  7,  and  we  advised  the  tribes  soon  after,  the 
tribes  that  were  in  Washington  at  the  time.  We're  assuming  that 
we  would  take  the  rest  of  this  calendar  year  through  next  year  to 
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actually  start  putting  in  place  some  of  the  streamlining  efforts  that 
the  task  force  has  recommended. 

Mr.  BUNN.  Okay.  So  you're  saying  the  suspension  would  end  De- 
cember 31,  1995? 

Ms.  Manuel.  Yes. 

Mr.  BuNN.  Okay.  And  now  I  think  that  there  were  44  rec- 
ommendations, and  4  of  those,  apparently,  were  not  accepted? 
What  are  they  or  what  was  the  main  concern  about  those? 

Ms.  Manuel.  Our  initial  analysis  of  the  task  force  recommenda- 
tions led  us  to  believe  that  four  of  those  recommendations  would 
not  be  feasible  to  implement,  primarily  because  of  the  funding  con- 
straints that  we  were  under,  being  under  the  NPR,  the  National 
Performance  Review  mandate.  For  example,  one  of  the  rec- 
ommendations was  that  the  tribes  be  allowed  to  design  their  areas, 
determine  what  type  of  area  office  they  wanted  to  see,  whether  it 
was  a  technical  assistance  center,  a  full-fledged  area  office. 

Another  that  we  disagreed  with  concerned  the  recommendation 
that  two  administrative  support  centers  be  established,  one  for  the 
Bureau  and  one  specifically  for  education.  The  other  one  had  to  do 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  task  force  on  how  the  savings  from 
streamlining  would  be  distributed.  We  took  issue  with  the  one  four- 
teenth distrib'ition,  one-twelfth  of  the  total  going  to  each  of  the 
areas,  and  felt  that  there  needed  to  be  some  funds  held  back  to  ac- 
commodate employee  displacements  and  all  the  disruptions  that 
would  occur  as  a  result  of  a  reduction  in  force,  that  we  needed  to 
accommodate  that  happening. 

PORTLAND  RESTRUCTURING  PLAN 

Mr.  BuNN,  Has  the  Portland  area  restructuring  plan  been  ap- 
proved by  the  central  office? 

Ms.  Manuel.  Yes. 

Mr.  BUNN.  When  will  they  be  able  to  begin  implementing,  or 
have  they? 

Ms.  Manuel.  They  have.  Yes,  they  have  started  implementation. 
They  have  been  restructuring  all  along,  and  the  tribes  in  that  re- 
gion have  been  very  actively  involved  in  that  whole  effort.  We  had 
a  report  just  last  week.  Members  of  that  work  group  came  in  and 
reported  that  they  were  well  underway  and,  in  fact,  I  think  from 
the  Bureau's  perspective  they're  almost  at  100  percent  completion. 

Mr.  BuNN.  Okay.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Yates. 

INDIAN  MUSEUM 

Mr.  Yates.  I  have  only  a  few  more  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

In  another  subcommittee,  Madam  Secretary,  we  are  considering 
the  question  of  construction  of  the  Indian  museum.  Does  BIA  take 
an  interest  in  the  construction  of  the  Indian  museum? 

Ms.  Deer.  Well,  I  do. 

Mr.  Yates.  Yes. 

Ms.  Deer.  I  don't  believe  it's  on  any  of  our  lists. 

Mr.  Yates.  It's  nowhere  in  your  budget.  The  only  reason  I  raise 
that  is  there's  a  question  whether  there  will  be  a  construction  of 
an  Indian  museum.  In  the  other  subcommittee  funds  are  being  re- 
duced for  construction,  for  example,  of  storage  areas  for  the  Hyde 
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Collection,  and  funds  are  being  reduced  for  planning  for  the  mu- 
seum on  the  Mall.  I  had  the  impression  that  the  Indian  people 
were  proud  of  the  fact  that,  finally,  their  position  in  society  had 
been  recognized  by  the  construction  of  this  central,  what  would  be 
a  central  gathering  place  for  the  history  of  the  Indian  people  and 
that  there  had  been  almost  an  agreement  between  the  Government 
and  the  Indian  people  for  the  construction  of  a  museum. 

Do  you  have  an  opinions  on  this? 

Ms.  Deer.  Well,  of  course,  I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  the  mu- 
seum, and  I  know  that  many  of  the  tribal  organizations,  tribes,  and 
individual  Indians  across  the  country 

Mr.  Yates.  The  Pequots  gave  $10  million  toward  its  construction. 

Ms.  Deer.  That's  right,  and  I  attended  the  opening  of  the  Cus- 
toms House  exhibit. 

Mr.  Yates.  In  New  York. 

Ms.  Deer.  In  New  York,  which  was  a  wonderful  gathering  not 
only  of  Indian  people,  but  of  many  others  from  many  other  groups 
that  support  this.  I  would  urge  the  committee  to  give  sufficient 
support  to  the  museum.  This  would  be  a  capstone  for  the  Indian 
people,  as  well  as  Americans  across  the  country.  Millions  of  people 
come  to  Washington  to  visit  our  capital.  They  see  many  of  the  other 
museums,  and  it  would  seem  especially  fitting  to  have  the  National 
Museum  of  the  American  Indian  there  under  construction  and  in 
place,  and  I  would  urge  that  adequate  consideration  be  given  to 
funding  this  and  we  shouldn't  cut  off  our  nose  to  spite  ourselves, 
that  we  need  to  take  a  long-range  view.  In  my  travels  across  the 
world,  there  is  always  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  American  Indian 
and  Alaska  Native  history,  art,  culture,  and  this  would  be  a  feather 
in  everyone's  cap  to  do  this. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  agree  with  you  on  this.  I  would  welcome  the  con- 
struction of  the  Indian  museum.  I  would  hate  to  see  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  Hyde  Collection.  It's  beautiful  renditions  of  the  art  and 
culture  of  the  Indian  peoples  of  all  the  tribes  throughout  the  coun- 
try, Alaska,  and  even  Latin  America,  the  Indians  in  Latin  America. 
I  think  recognition  for  the  American  Indian  and  what  they  meant 
to  the  development  of  this  country  is  an  integral  part  of  it. 

At  any  rate,  it's  still  important,  though,  that  the  basic  physical 
needs  and  educational  needs  of  the  Indian  people  be  recognized, 
and  what  we  can  do  through  this  committee. 

I  thank  you  very  much. 

Ms.  Deer.  Thank  you.  And  I  would  add  that  men  and  women  do 
not  live  by  bread  alone. 

Mr.  Yates.  Okay.  And  that,  you're  talking  about  tribe  bread? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  have  any  additional  questions,  Mr.  Bunn? 

Mr.  Bunn.  No. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  might  tell  the  audience  and  my  colleagues  we'll 
try  to  finish  up  here  by  noon.  If  you  have  questions  that  occur  to 
you,  Mr.  Yates 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  we'll  place  them  in  the  record. 

water  rights  settlements 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  I  had  several  I  want  to  ask  yet,  but  I  think 
we  can  finish  it. 
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Water  rights,  I  notice  the  President  proposes  a  very  substantial 
increase  in  his  budget  for  settlement  of  those  claims.  Do  you  have 
any  idea  what  the  total  would  be  to  settle  all  these  water  rights 
claims,  which  apparently  have  been  liquidated  as  to  their  value? 

Ms.  Deer.  I  don't  believe  we  have  a  definite  figure  because  these 
are  subject  to  courts  and  to  negotiations. 

Mr.  Regula.  In  other  words 


Mr.  Ceccucci.  I  think  I  can  provi de- 


Mr.  Regula  [continuing].  Are  they  open-ended?  All  right. 

Mr.  Ceccucci.  The  ones  that  have  been  enacted  and  that  are  in- 
cluded in  1996  request,  the  total  amount  is  about  $839  million 
through  the  year  2000. 

Mr.  Regula.  But  they're  not  all  negotiated  into  a  final  amount 
then? 

Mr.  Ceccuccl  These  are  just  the  ones  that  have  been  enacted. 

Mr.  Yates.  Enacted?  How  many  have  been  enacted? 

Mr.  Ceccuccl  That  I  don't  have  an  answer. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  are  probably  at  least  20  negotiations 
teams.  The  Department  of  Interior  has  set  up  negotiation  of  final 
settlement  of  water  claims,  and  we  have  a  departmental  working 
group  that  works  with  the  Department  of  Justice.  Many  of  these 
could  involve  potentially  million  dollar  type  settlements;  for  exam- 
ple, the  Central  Arizona  Project  settlement,  which  involves  a  num- 
ber of  Gila  River  tribes.  Settlements  often  sometimes  involve 
money,  but  also  construction  of  facilities,  so  that  the  tribes  can  use 
the  water  for  agricultural  purposes.  They  also  involve  sometimes 
paybacks  to  the  tribe  for  past  damages  as  well.  So  we've  got  about 
twenty,  and  there  are  probably  five  or  six  that  are  going  to  be 
keyed  up  in  the  next  couple  of  years.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  nego- 
tiate an  agreement  between  a  State  attorney  general's  office,  the 
tribe,  and  the  Department  of  Interior.  Particularly,  in  the  past,  in 
the  seventies,  it  was  a  little  bit  easier  to  do  these  because  the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  basically  the  one  with  the  big  deal.  Now  the 
negotiation  comes  to  what  the  State  contribution  is  going  to  be.  So 
it's  delayed  this  process,  but  we  have  at  least  20  teams  out  there 
now. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  don't  understand  that.  You  say  the  States  are  to 
make  contributions 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Yates  [continuing].  Toward  the  settlement,  and  they  don't 
seem  very  willing  to  do  so? 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  many  cases  they  are  not.  They're — even 
though  it  involves  their  State  irrigation  purposes  and  their  con- 
stituents have  received  the  benefits  of  the  Indian  water 

Mr.  Yates.  Do  you  think  the  States  are  looking  for  block  grants? 
[Laughter.] 

Thanks  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Anderson.  But  we  can  provide  a  separate  report  on  the  sta- 
tus of  our  negotiations  teams. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  wonder  if  you  would  put  that  in  the  record  be- 
cause this  has  a  huge  potential  liability. 

Mr.  Yates.  Yes. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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STATUS  OF  NEGOTIATIONS 


Name  of 

Case  Name 

Phase  of  Negotiation 

Most  Recent 

Team 

of  Principal 

Per  Criteria  & 

Significant 

Litigation 

Procedures,  55 

Action  or  Issue 

Fed.  Reg.  9223  (3/12/90)  Being  Addressed 


Aamodt. 

New  Mexico  v. 

a)  Fact  Finding 

In  December  1994, 

Aamodt. 

Report  completed 

the  four  Pueblos 

Pueblos  of  Nambe, 

February  24,  1994. 

presented  to  the  non- 

Pojoaque,  San 

Indian  acequia 

ndefonso  and 

b)  Assessment  and 

associations  a 

Tesuque 

Recommendation 

conceptual  proposal 

Report  will  be 

for  settlement 

prepared  when  non- 

centering  around 

Indian  parties 

deferring  Pueblo 

respond  to  the 

water  use  in 

Pueblos'  settlement 

exchange  for 

proposal. 

recognition  of  water 
rights.  The  non- 
Indian  parties  are  still 
discussing  the 
proposal. 

Abousleman. 

Unitgd  Statg?  V. 

a)  Fact  Finding 

Negotiations  have 

Abouselman. 

Report  completed  on 

been  hampered  by 

Pueblos  of  Zia, 

March  31,  1995. 

the  reluctance  of 

Jemez  and  Santa  Ana 

non-Indian  parties  to 

b)  Assessment  & 

fiilly  participate  in 

Recommendation 

discussions. 

Report  will  be 

Expected  rulings 

prepared  when  the 

from  the  adjudication 

Pueblos  develop  their 

court  may  motivate 

settlement  proposal. 

more  fruitful 
dialogue  in  the 
future. 
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STATUS  OF  NEGOTIATIONS 


Name  of 
Team 


Case  Name  Phase  of  Negotiation       Most  Recent 

of  Principal  Per  Criteria  &  Significant 

Litigation  Procedures,  55  Action  or  Issue 

Fed.  Reg.  9223  (3/12/90)  Being  Addressed 


Blackfeet. 

In  r?  th?  C?n?ral 

a)  Fact  Finding 

The  Tribe 

Report  completed 

unilaterally  withdrew 

ofaU  Rights  to  Use 

April  13,  1994. 

from  negotiations 

Blackfeet  Tribe  of 
the  Blackfeet  Indian 

b)  Assessment  & 

with  the  Montana 
Reserved  Water 

Reservation 

Recommendation 

Rights  Commission 

Report  to  be  prepared 

in  1991.  However,  in 

as  negotiation 

spite  of  formal 

progresses. 

termination  of 
negotiations,  the 
Tribe  and  the 
Montana  Attorney 
General's  Office  have 

continued 
discussions.  Basic 
data  gathering  is 
continuing. 
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STATUS  OF  NEGOTIATIONS 


Name  of 

Case  Name 

Phase  of  Negotiation 

Most  Recent 

Team 

of  Principal 

Per  Criteria  & 

Significant 

Litigation 

Procedures,  55 

Action  or  Issue 

Fed.  Reg.  9223  (3/12/90)  Being  Addressed 

Crow. 

In  r?  the  General 

a)  Factfinding 

The  Tribe,  U.S.  and 

Report  completed  on 

State  are  engaged  in 

pf  all  Rights  \Q  Use 

April  13,  1994. 

basic  data  gathering. 

Crow  Tribe  of 

Water  in  Montana. 

Negotiations  have 

Montana 

b)  Assessment  & 

moved  slowly  due  to 

Recommendation 

ft)cus  placed  on  other 

Report  to  be  prepared 

settlements  in 

after  the  Tribe 

Montana  that  are  in 

presents  its  draft 

advanced  stages  of 

compact  proposal  to 

negotiation.  Issues 

the  Montana 

of  concern  include: 

Reserved  Water 

1)  water  rights 

Rights  Commission. 

associated  with  ofiF- 
Reservation  hunting 
and  fishing  rights; 
2)  industrial  use 
(i.e.,  coal  production) 
of  reserved  water; 
and  3)  storage  rights 
in  the  Yellowtail 
Reservoir. 
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STATUS  OF  NEGOTIATIONS 


Name  of 
Team 


Case  Name  Phase  of  Negotiatioc       MostReeent 

of  Principal  Per  Criteria  £  Significant 

Litigation  Procedures,  55  Action  or  Issue 

Fe<L  Reg.  9223  (3/12/90)  Being  Addressed 


DuckVaUey. 

The  General 

a)  Fact  Finding 

Recently  technical 

Rq)ort  completed  on 
September  6,  1991. 

experts  for  the 
Tribes,  State,  and 

Rights  to  the  Use  of 

Shoshone-Paiute 

non-Indian  upstream 

Tribes  of  the  Duck 

River  Basin  Water 

b)  Assessment  and 

water  users  in 

Valley  Reservation, 

System. 

Recommendations 

Nevada  have  been 

Nevada 

Rq)ort  is  being 

meeting  to  reach 

drafted.  It  is 
anticipated  to  be 

consensus  on  the 
reasonable  water 

Eights  t9Sui&££ 

completed  in  late 

needs  of  the  upstream 

Summer  1995. 

non-Indian  Owyhee 

flvfevada  State 

users.  An  issue  has 
also  arisen 
concerning  possible 

Engineer  ProjectV 

chums  by  the  Bureau 

of  Reclamation  for 

theOwj^ee 

Reclamation  Project 

in  Oregon, 

downstream  of  the 

Reservation. 
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STATUS  OF  NEGOTIATIONS 


Name  of 
Team 


Case  Name 
of  Principal 
Litigation 


Phase  of  Negotiation       Most  Recent 
Per  Criteria  &  Significant 

Procedures,  55  Action  or  Issue 

Fed.  Reg.  9223  (3/12/90)  Being  Addressed 


Fort  Belknap. 

Fort  Belknap  Indian 
Community  of  the 

In  re  the  General 

a)  Fact  Finding 
Report  completed  on 
August  1,  1991. 

b)  Assessment 

The  Tribe  presented 
a  proposed  compact 
to  the  Montana 
Reserved  Water 
Rights  Commission 

ofallRiphtstoUse 

Fort  Belknap 

Recommendations 

in  October  1994. 

Reservation  of 

Report  is  being 

Since  then,  the  Tnbe, 

Monatana 

drafted.  Anticipated 

U.S.  and  State  have 

completion  in 

been  reviewing 

Summer  1995. 

various  technical 
issues  raised  by  the 
proposed  compact. 
Of  particular  concern 
is  agreement  on  the 
water  supply  in  the 
Milk  River  Basin 
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STATUS  OF  NEGOTIATIONS 


Name  of 
Team 


Case  Name 
of  Principal 


Phase  of  Negotiation       Most  Recent 
Per  Criteria  &  Significant 

Procedures,  55  Action  or  Issue 

Fed.  Reg.  9229  (3/12/90)  Being  Addressed 


Gila  River. 

Th^Gwfiral 

Negotiations  with  the 

Adjwdicatioq  of  ail 

Salt  River  Project 

Rights  to  Use  Water 

(SRP)  are  underway 

regarding  proposals 

Gila  River  Pima- 

System  and  Sptfrgg. 

for  SRP's  non-water 

Maricopa  Indian 

contributions  to  the 

Community  of  the 

settlement. 

GUa  River  Indian 

Negotiations  with 

Reservation  of 

Roosevelt  Water 

Arizona 

Conservation  District 
(RWCD)  have  been 
hampered  by  the 
reluctance  of  RWCD 
to  participate  in 
fiirther  discussions 
until  SRP's 
contributions  have 
been  quantified. 
Receipt  of 
groundwater 
modeling  studies  are 
expected  to 
reinvigorate 
settlement 
discussions. 
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STATUS  OF  NEGOTIATIONS 


Name  of 

Case  Name 

Piiase  of  Negotiation 

Most  Recent 

Team                               of  Principal           Per  Criteria  & 

Significant 

Litigation               Procedures,  55 

Action  or  Issue 

Fed.  Reg.  9223  (3/12/90)  Being  Addressed 

Kerr-McGee. 

a)  Fact  Finding 

The  Pueblos  are 

Report  -  None 

formulating  their 
negotiating  positions. 

Pueblos  of  Acoma 

b)  Assessment  & 

Since  the  team  was 

and  Laguna 

Recommendation 

appointed  in  1993, 

Report  -  None 

negotiations  have 
proceeded  at  a  slow 
pace  while  all  parties 
awaited  a  ruling  from 
the  New  Mexico 
Court  of  Appeals  on 
dispositive  issues 
concerning  the  scope 
of  water  rights  claims 
the  Pueblos  would  be 
allowed  to  pursue. 
The  Court  recently 
ruled  generally  in 
favor  of  the  Pueblos 
on  these  issues.  The 
ruling  should 
precipitate  renewed 
negotiation  eflForts. 
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STATUS  OF  NEGOTIATIONS 


Name  of 

Case  Name 

Phase  of  Negotiation 

Most  Recent 

Team 

of  Principal 

Per  Criteria  & 

Significant 

Litigation 

Procedures,  55 

Action  or  Issue 

Fe<L  Reg.  9223  (3/12/90)  Being  Addressed 

Las  Vegas  Paiute. 

a)  Fact  Finding 

After  the  Tribe 

States. 

Report  is  being 

drilled  a  number  of 

drafted. 

wells  in  order  to 

Las  Vegas  Tribe  of 

commence  an 

Paiute  Indians  of  the 

b)  Assessment  & 

economic 

Las  Vegas  Indian 

Recommendation 

development  venture 

Colony,  Nevada 

Report  will  follow 

consisting  of,  among 

the  Fact  Finding 

other  things,  a  golf 

Report. 

course,  the  State  filed 
suite  to  enjoin  tribal 
water  use.  Briefing 
in  the  suit  is  in 
progress,  while 
discussions  continue 
about  interim  and 
long  term  water 
sources  that  might  be 
available  to  the  Tribe 
in  lieu  of 

groundwater  beneath 
the  Reservation. 
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STATUS  OF  NEGOTIATIONS 


Name  of 

Case  Name 

Phase  of  Negotiation 

Most  Recent 

Team 

of  Principal 

Per  Criteria  & 

Significant 

Litigation 

Procedures,  55 

Action  or  Issue 

Fed.  Reg.  9223  (3/12/90)  Being  Addressed 

Little  Colorado. 

Th?  General 

a)  Fact  Finding 

In  February  1995,  the 

Adjudicatipn  of 

Report  completed  in 

Navajo  and  Hopi 

Navajo  Nation, 
Hopi  Tribe, 

Rights  to  the  Use  of 

July  1993. 

Tribes  verbally 
presented  a  joint 

Wftt^rfrprnth? 

San  Juan  Southern 

b)  Assessment  and 

settlement  proposal 

Paiute  Tribe 

Water  Svstem. 

Recommendation 

to  the  US.  and  other 

Zuni  Tribe 

Report  completed  in 

parties.  Responses  to 

October  1993. 

the  proposal  are 
being  formulated. 
The  Zuni  Pueblo 
Tribe  has  not  yet 
stated  a  position  on 
settlement. 
Upcoming 
negotiating  sessions 
will  center  on:  1) 
tribal  grandfathering 
of  existing  uses  and 
regulation  of  future 
groundwater  uses;  2) 
nature  of  the  tribal 
water  right;  and  3) 
water  rights  of 
Reservation 
inholders  and 
allottees. 

Name  of 
Team 
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STATUS  OF  NEGOTIATIONS 

Case  Name  Phase  of  Negotiation 

of  Principal  Per  Criteria  & 

Litigation  Procedures,  55 


Most  Recent 
Signincant 
Action  or  Issue 


Fed.  Reg.  9223  (3/12/90)  Being  Addressed 


Nez  Perce. 

a)  Fact  Finding 

In  upcoming 

Report  completed  in 

sessions  issues  to  be 

August  1992. 

discussed  include:  1) 

Nez  Perce  Tribe  of 

and  Its  Tributaries  in 

alternative  water 

Idaho 

Idaho. 

b)  Assessment  & 

sources  for  the 

Recommendation 

Lewiston  Orchards 

Report  is  awaiting 

Irrigation  District 

Tribal  settlement 

(LOID),  a  smaU 

proposal  expected  to 

Bureau  of 

be  presented  in  May 

Reclamation  Project 

or  June  1995. 

diverting  water  from 
streams  arising  on 
the  Reservation;  2) 
Tribal  claims  for 
consumptive  uses 
on -Reservation;  and 
3)  Tribal  claims  to 
instream  flows  oflf- 
reservation  to  sustain 
treaty-reserved 
fishing  rights. 

Rocky  Boy's. 

InrgthgQgngral 

a)  Fact  Finding 

Of  current  concern  in 

Stream  Adjudication 

Report  completed  on 

the  negotiations  with 

Chippewa-Cree  Tribe 
of  Rocky  Boy's 

ofall  Rights  to  Use 

February  12,  1992. 
b)  Assessment  and 

the  Tribe  is  how  on- 
Reservation  water 
resources  can  be 

Reservation, 

Recommendation 

enhanced  to  satisfy 

Montana 

Report  completed  on 

Tribal  needs  without 

March  22,  1995. 

having  to  resort  to 
costly  Federal 
projects  to  import 
water.  Rocky  Boy's 
is  perhaps  the  most 
advanced  of  the 
negotiations  in  the 
State  of  Montana. 
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STATUS  OF  NEGOTIATIONS 


Name  of 
Team 


Case  Name  Phase  of  Negotiation       Most  Recent 

of  Principal  Per  Criteria  &  Significant 

Litigation  Procedures,  55  Action  or  Issue 

Fed.  Reg.  9223  (3/12/90)  Being  Addressed 


Shivwits. 

a)  Fact  Finding 

A  significant  issue  to 

pfWatgr  Rights 

Report  completed  in 

be  discussed  in 

within  th?  Yiren 

May  1994. 

upcoming  sessions  is 

Shivwits  Band  of 

River, 

how  additional  water 

Paiute  Indians  of 

b)  Assessment  & 

supplies  can  be  made 

Utah 

Recommendations 

available  within  the 

Report  will 

basin. 

commence  in  late 

Spring  1995. 

Taos. 

New  Mexico  v. 

a)  Fact  Finding 

The  Pueblo  presented 

Abevta. 

Report  completed  on 

a  settlement  proposal 

Taos  Pueblo  of  New 

June  24.  1991. 

to  non-Indian  parties 

Mexico 

in  October  1994. 

b)  Assessment  & 

Non-Indian  parties 

Recommendation 

responded  negatively 

Report  will  be 

to  the  proposal,  with 

prepared  if  Pudilo's 

the  major  points  of 

settlement  proposal 

disagreement 

appears  to  gain 

revolving  around  the 

support  from  non- 

legal  basis  for  tribal 

Indian  parties. 

and  non-Indian  water 
rights  in  the  region. 
In  response  to  the 
perceived  stalemate 
in  negotiations,  the 
adjudication  court 
appears  ready  to 
move  the  litigation  at 
a  &ster  pace. 
Litigation  pressure 
may  encourage 
renewed  efforts  to 
reach  agreement. 
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STATUS  OF  NEGOTIATIONS 


Name  of 
Team 


Case  Name  Phase  of  Negotiation       Most  Recent 

of  Principal  Per  Criteria  &  Significant 

Litigation  Procedures,  55  Action  or  Issue 

Fed.  Reg.  9223  (3/12/90)  Being  Addressed 


WaiTO  Springs. 

Confederated  Tribes 
of  the  Warm  Springs 
Reservation  of 
Oregon 

None 

a)  Factfinding 
Report  -  None 

b)  Assessment  and 
Recommendation 
Report  -  None 

The  Tribe,  U.S.  and 
State  suspended 
negotiations  on 
December  6,  1994 
due  to  change  of 
administration  in  the 
Oregon  State 
Government.  A  May 
1995  meeting 
between  the  new 
Governor's  OflBce, 
the  Tribe  and  the 
U.S.  is  anticipated. 
The  Governor  has 
agreed  to  revive 
negotiations,  which 
were  in  an  advanced 
stage  when 
suspended  in  1994. 

Zuni. 

Zuni  Tribe  of  the 
Zuni  Reservation, 
New  Mexico 

None  (Proposed 
general  stream 
adjudication  of  the 
Zuni  River  Basin) 

a)  Fact  Finding 
Report  in  progress. 

b)  Assessment  & 
Recommendations  to 
follow  Fact  Finding 
Report. 

The  Tribe,  in 
consultation  with  the 
U.S.,  is  working  on 
technical  studies 
which  will  enable  the 
Tribe  to  formulate  a 
settlement  proposal. 
The  Tribe  is  also 
developing  its 
internal  capacity  to 
participate  in 
negotiation  and 
potential  litigation. 
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ADEQUATE  FUNDING  FOR  SETTLEMENT  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  Yates.  On  that  point 

Mr.  Regula.  I'll  5rield,  sure. 

Mr.  Yates.  Will  this  preclude— will  the  actions  of  these  teams, 
if  they  reach  agreement,  preclude  any  further  claims  by  the  Indian 
people 

Mr.  Anderson.  Right. 

Mr.  Yates  [continuing].  For  water  rights? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Right.  It  settles  all  claims,  and,  indeed,  the  U.S. 
can  even  settle  the  claims  on  behalf  of  the  tribes,  settle  their  tribes 
for  them  without  their  consent.  We  don't  like  to  do  that.  We  like 
to  have  harmony  in  our  positions,  but  it  settles  all  claims. 

Mr.  Yates.  Do  you  have  enough  money  to  hire  attorneys  for  this 
purpose  and  other  experts  like  the  accountants  and  engineers  who 
are  necessary  witnesses  and  advisors? 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  don't  have  nearly  enough,  the  amount  of 
money  that  we  need.  What  we  do  is  we  prioritize  our  $2  million  at- 
torney litigation  fee  fund.  We  usually  get  about  $6  million  in  re- 
quests each  year,  and  then  water  collection  studies  are  very  expen- 
sive as  well,  but  we  do 

Mr.  Yates.  Have  you  asked  for  them  in  the  budget? 

Mr.  Ceccucci.  There's  $14.5  million  in  the  budget  for  studies 
and  negotiations  on  settlements,  and 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  don't  think  we  can  seriously  say  much  of  the 
budget  is  adequate. 

Mr.  Yates.  How  much  do  you  need?  I  mean,  you  have — ^you,  the 
Indian  people,  have — claims  of  billions  of  dollars,  judging  from  the 
chairman's  question.  I  think  it's  the  the  trusteeship  responsibility 
of  the  United  States  to  make  sure  that  your  claims  are  adequately 
presented.  Now  has  anybody  estimated  what  you  would  need  in 
terms  of  assessments  from  engineers,  from  attorneys,  from  other 
experts  in  order  to  present  your  claims  in  a  responsible  manner? 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  need  we  gauge  from  the  requests  we  re- 
ceived for  the  $14  million,  and  one 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  $14  million  has  been  allowed.  Is  that  all  you 
request?  Is  that  the  estimate  that  you  say,  the  money  you  need? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No.  We,  as  throughout  the  Department,  we've 
had  to  prioritize  our  requests,  and,  also,  indeed,  our  negotiations, 
which 

Mr.  Yates.  Now  wait  a  minute.  When  you  say,  "prioritize  your 
requests,"  prioritize  that;  you've  got  so  many  other  priorities. 
You've  got  education  and  you've  got  the  trust  funds  and  you've  got 
housing.  You've  got  so  many  other  claims.  Are  you  telling  this  com- 
mittee that  you  don't  have  adequate  funds  with  which  to  prepare 
and  present  your  claims  for  the  water  rights  disposition? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  that  would  be  a  fair  statement,  and 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  can  you  prepare  such  an  estimate? 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  will  argue  vigorously  to  the  administration 
and  also  to  0MB  to  increase  those  amounts.  That's  why  the  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  Yates.  You  already  have? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes.  The  President  this  year  has  increased  our 
budget  by  $163  million.  That  was  a  tremendous  effort. 
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Mr.  Yates.  Well,  but  the  $163  million  went  for  what?  For  all 
other  accounts? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Right. 

Mr.  Yates.  And  it  included  $14  million  for  this  purpose.  But  if 
I  understand  what  you're  saying  now,  that's  not  adequate. 

Mr.  Anderson.  A  portion  of  that  can  be  used  by  the  tribes  to, 
indeed,  fund  their  own  settlement  negotiations  and  participation, 
but  I  accept  the  Congressman's  statement  that  it's  not  adequate. 
Clearly,  it's  not  adequate. 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  the  Congressman  speaking  doesn't  know  how 
much  money  you  need.  I  do  know  that  if  I  were  a  lawyer  again  and 
representing  a  tribe,  if  I  were  a  tribesman  looking  to  get  justice  in 
connection  with  my  ancient  water  rights,  I  would  want  to  have  the 
best  representation  possible  because  it  means  tremendous  funding 
in  order  to  give  you  adequate  reimbursement,  just  reimbursement. 
And  this  will  cut  off  your  rights  forever,  as  I  understand  it.  You 
won't  be  able  after  all  this  to  make  your  claim.  Therefore,  it's  of 
extreme  importance,  the  highest  importance,  that  you  have  enough 
money  to  hire  the  people  who  can  present  your  claims  in  the  best 
possible  way. 

And  I  would  request,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  they  be  instructed  or 
requested  to  present  for  the  record  what  they  consider  to  be,  on  be- 
half of  the  tribes — I  don't  know  whether — the  Pequots  might  have 
enough  money  to  take  care  of  their  water  rights,  but  there  aren't 
many  with  the  treasuries  of  the  Pequots,  and  I  think  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  trusteeship  responsibility  in  this  case,  and  I 
would  request  that  you  tell  us  what  you  need.  This  is  your  chance. 
This  is  your  chance  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  Indians  and  their 
water  claims. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  I  could  just  add,  last  year  I  was  the  Associate 
Solicitor  for  Indian  Affairs,  and  I  came  before  your  committee  for 
the  Solicitor's  budget.  We've  requested  28  additional  attorneys  to 
staff  the  many  needs,  including  for  Indian  Affairs.  In  fact,  the  ma- 
jority would  have  gone  to  Indian  Affairs. 

Mr.  Yates.  This  is  what,  on  this  list  you're  talking? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes.  Yes.  Unfortunately,  we  were  granted  about 
two  or  three.  So  the  administration  has  come  forward  to  address 
this  need.  It's  not  just 

Mr.  Yates.  But  you  should  be  able  to  not  only  have  the — did  you 
want  to  break  in? 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  just  as  soon  as  Mr.  Yates 

Mr.  Yates.  The  former  chairman,  yes.  [Laughter.] 

settlement  studies  and  negotiations 

Mr.  Regula.  Habits  die  hard. 

I  don't  think  the  $14  million  presupposes  that  you're  going  to  use 
that  to  negotiate  all  claims.  That's  just  money  that  you're  going  to 
have  just  for  this  year? 

Mr.  Ceccucci.  That's  for  the  ongoing  negotiations  teams.  I  would 
add  that  we  did  increase  that  funding  above  the  1995  level.  The 
Congress  in  1995  reduced  our  request  by  a  million  dollars.  For 
1996,  we  tried  to  maintain  funds  at  the  level  that  we  could  expect 
the  ongoing  settlement  teams  to  function. 
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Mr.  Yates.  Does  that  amount  of  money  take  care  of  your  needs 
for  this  year? 

Mr.  Ceccucci.  For  the  ongoing  studies  and  negotiation  teams, 
yes,  sir,  it  does. 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  what's  the  total  amount  you'll  need  over  the 
years? 

Mr.  Ceccucci.  We'd  have  to  provide  that  figure  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Yates.  Okay. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  are  negotiations  that  have  not  begun  yet. 
That's  what  you're  asking  for. 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  but  are  you  prepared  for  them? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  that  the  best  way  to  do  it  is  to  get  an 
assessment  from  the  tribes  and  also  from  ourselves  on  what  our 
current  study 

Mr.  Yates.  When  can  you  report  back  to  us? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  probably  within  the  month.  I  think 

Mr.  Yates.  All  right.  Would  you  please  make  that  review  and 
make  the  report  to  this  committee? 

Mr.  Regula.  Without  objection. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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FUNDS  NEEDED  FOR  SETTLEMENT  NEGOTIATIONS 


An  annual  estimate  of  $70.6  million  will  be  needed  for  next  10-15  years  for  all  Indian  Rights 
Protection  programs  O-*-.  Litigation  Support,  Water  Rights  Negotiation/Litigation,  Attorney 
Fees,  Unresolved  Rights  Issues,  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Council  (FERQ,  Alaska  National 
Interest  Lands  Conservation  Act  (ANTLCA)  Programs,  and  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act 
(ANCSA)  Historical  and  Cemetery  Sites).  This  includes  Water  Resources  Management, 
Planning,  and  Pre-developmcnt  Program.  The  cost  estimates  for  each  of  these  programs  is  based 
on  a  three-year  average  of  the  total  amount  of  ftinding  requests  received  firom  the  tribes  for 
Fiscal  Years  1993-1995. 

The  estimates  of  $70.6  million  for  all  Indian  Rights  Protection  and  Water  Resources  prognuos 
would  be  distributed  as  follows: 


($  In  thptfs^nds) 

Indian  Rigbtj  Protection 

Litigation  Support 

$2,500 

Water  Rights  Negotiation/Utigation 

21,800 

Attorney  Fees 

2,800 

Unresolved  Indian  Rights  Issues 

1,700 

FERC  Relicensing 

4,500 

ANILCA 

1,800 

ANCSA 

_m 

Subtotal 

$35,700 

R«Ourc.ff.M»n?gen)gnt 

Water  Resources  Management,  Planning 

and  Prc-Development 

$34.900 

TOTAL 

$70,600 
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l^ifm  lights  ProtcrtiffH; 

LitigatioD  Support  -  $  2.5  Mitlioit!  These  funds  would  be  used  to  support  requests  from  tribes 
for  expert  witnesses,  research,  data  collection,  technical  support,  and  other  information-gathering 
activities  to  enable  the  United  Slates  to  defend  the  Federal  Government's  position  in  litigatJon 
cases  involving  Indian  rights  issues  (i.e.,  trespass,  title  issues,  right-of-way  disputes,  allotment 
claims,  mineral  entry,  pollution  issues,  and  other  activities  which  have  banned  or  could  harm 
the  health  and  safety  of  a  reservation  population.  Water  rights  issues  are  addressed  under  the 
Water  Rights  Negotiaticm/Litigation  program. 

Water  Rights  Negotiation/Litigation  -  $21.8  Million;  These  funds  would  be  used  to  fund 
studies  and  investigations  for  the  Departmrat  of  Justice  (DOT)  in  preparation  for  and  defense  of 
Indian  reserved  water  rights  being  negotiated  by  DOI/  BIA  or  litigated  by  DOJ  on  behalf  of 
Indian  tribes.  These  fimds  would  be  used  by  DOJ  to  collect  litigation-quality  data  and  to  hire 
expert  witnesses  to  testify  in  litigation  cases  involving  Federal  and  Indian  reserved  water  rights 
claims.  This  program  provides  the  funding  needed  to  allow  DOJ  to  protect  Federal  and  Indian 
reserved  water  rights  in  accordance  with  the  highest  fiduciary  standards. 

Attomer  Fees  -  $2.8  Million;  These  funds  would  be  used  to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
approximately  20-25  tribes  to  obtain  legal  representation  in  situations  where  the  United  States 
cannot  represent  them,  as  authorized  in  25  U.S.C.  ITS. 

Unresolved  Jndian  Riphts  fssues  -  $1.7  Million:  TTjese  funds  would  be  used  to  conduct 
ongoing  field  investigations  and  research  necessary  for  the  protection  and  perservation  of  Indian 
rights  related  to  natural  resources.  The  data  and  information  collected  by  these  studies  would 
be  used  to  seek  negotiated  settlements  or  other  administrative  remedies.  Failing  these  efforts, 
the  funds  would  be  used  to  support  the  initiation  of  litigation  and  legislative  resolution. 

Federal  Energy  Regulatory  CommissionrFERO  Relicensing  -  $4.5  Million;  These  funds 
would  be  used  to  support  of  studies  needed  to  establish  conditions  necessary  to  protect  the  lands 
and  other  natural  resources  rights  of  affected  Indian  tribes  and  to  develop  charge 
recommendations  for  use  of  the  lands,  as  mandated  under  Sections  4(e)  and  10(c)  of  the  Federsl 
Power  Aa  (FPA).  In  FY  1995,  BIA  funded  two  Congressionally  mandated  FERC  projects: 
Lower  Bwha  S'lOallam  Tribe  ($375,000)  and  Skokomish  Tribe  ($480,000)  for  a  total  of 
$855,000;  and  six  nm-mandated  FERC  projects:  Skokomish  ($200,000);  Menominee 
($100,000);  Pennobscot  ($100,000);  Flathead  ($75,000);  KalispeU  ($50,000;  and  Fond  du  Lac 
($50,000),  for  a  total  of  $575,000  and  a  grand  total,  between  these  two  categories,  of 
$1,430,000.  These  projects  were  funded  from  the  Water  Resources  Management,  Planning,  and 
Pre-Development  program  and  the  Watw  Rights  Negotiation/Utigation  program. 

Although  FERC  relicensing  activities  arc  not  national  funding  priorities  for  the  Water  Resources 
Management,  Planning,  and  Pre-Dcvelopment  program  and  the  Water  Rights 
Negotiat>on/Litigati<Mi  program,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  through  the  BIA,  has 
responsibUities  in  the  licensing  and/or  relicensing  of  these  hydropower  projects,  pursuant  to 
Section  4(e)  of  the  FPA  to  provide  for  the  protection  and  utilizatioa  Of  the  reservation.  Pursuant 
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to  Section  10(e)  of  the  FPA  the  Secretaiy  has  the  responsibility  to  ensure  appropriate 
charges  for  the  use  of  certain  lands  that  may  accrue  to  tribal  landowners.  These  rights 
protection  issues  have,  therefore,  been  funded  through  the  Bureau's  water  resources  and  watw 
rights  programs,  since  there  is  no  line  item  in  the  BIA  budget  for  funding  the  studies  necessary 
for  licensing  and/or  relicensing  of  FERC  projects  on  or  near  Indian  reservations.  There  is, 
however,  a  real  need  to  find  a  more  equitable  method  of  funding  these  FERC  projects  so  that 
the  rapidly  growing  burden  of  funding  these  activities  does  not  fall  solely  on  the  water  resources 
and  water  rights  programs. 

By  1997.  there  will  be  over  150  hydroelectric  facilities  that  will  require  relicensing.  Although 
it  is  unknown  exactly  how  many  of  the  relicensing  actions  will  affect  trust  resources  on  Indian 
lands,  it  is  expected  that  the  cost  per  affected  site  will  be  between  $300,000  and  $800,000.  The 
ftmds  expended  by  the  BIA  for  its  studies  may  be  recoverable  as  administrative  costs,  as 
provided  for  under  Section  10(e),  as  amended  by  the  Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992. 

ANTLCA  Programs  -  $1.8  Million;  These  funds  would  be  used  to  implement  the  directives 
outlined  in  the  Alaska  National  Interest  Lands  Conservation  Act  (ANILCA),  which  affect  Alaska 
Natives  and  their  allotments.  These  programs  provide  for  coordination  and  consultation  with 
land  managing  agencies  and  the  State  of  Alaska  on  subsistence  preference  for  Alaska  Natives 
and  for  the  administration  of  programs  affecting  Native  allotments  under  the  1906  Native 
Allotment  Act.  Section  18  of  Public  Law  92-203.  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act 
(ANCSA),  as  amended,  revoked  the  1906  Alaska  Native  Allotment  Act,  with  a  savings  clause 
for  those  applications  before  the  Dep)artment  on  the  date  of  enactment.  In  this  regard,  the  Bureau 
is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  assisting  Natives  in  their  efforts  to  acquire  title  to  the  lands 
they  use  and  occupy. 

ANCSA  Programs  -  $.6  Million;  These  funds  would  be  used  to  conduct  investigations  and 
certification  of  historical  places  and  cemetery  sites.  Native  primary  places  of  residence,  and 
Native  groups.  Native  regional  corporation  appbcations  for  historical  places  and  cemetery  sites 
are  protected  under  existing  law  until  the  Bureau  investigates  the  claims  and  certifies  the 
eligibility  of  the  sites. 

Resources  Management; 

Water  Resources  Management.  Planning.  &  Pre-Development  -  $34.9  Million;  These  funds 
would  be  used  to  assist  Indian  tribes  in  the  planning,  development,  and  management  of  their 
scarce  water  resources  for  the  benefit  of  the  reservation  and  its  tribal  members.  The  fiinds 
would  also  be  used  to  conduct  baseline  studies  (i.e.,  soils,  vegetation,  hydrology,  irrigation, 
livestock,  and  wildlife)  and  to  collect  data/information  which  is  used  by  the  tribes  in  the 
conservation,  preservation,  development,  protection,  and  management  of  their  water  resources. 
This  funding  and  information  would  be  used  to  provide  Indian  tribes  an  opportunity  to  hire 
professional  sta^  and  to  participate  with  DOJ  and  other  Federal  and  State  agencies  in  water 
resources  studies  and  negotiations/litigation  activities  which  affect  their  water  rights  and  other 
related  natural  resources.  Tribal  involvement  in  th£se  water  resources/water  rights  activities  are 
accomplished  through  Informed  Participation  projects  funded  by  this  program. 
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Cgnclwiffns  and  Rgcommcp  jaUore 

The  number  of  water  rights  claims  and  other  trust  resource  claims  filed  by  Indian  tribes  and 
Alaslca  Native  groups  has  increased  at  a  rapid  rate  over  the  past  10  yean.  As  Indian  tribes 
become  more  aware  of  their  natural  resource  rights  and  begin  to  assert  their  rights,  an  increase 
can  be  expected  in  the  number  and  type  of  claims  pursued  by  the  tribes  in  order  to  protect  their 
land,  natural  resources,  culture,  and  way  of  life.  As  the  water  rights  claims  and  other  natural 
resource  claims  of  tribes  increase,  the  costs  of  litigatioD  and/or  ncgotation  can  be  expected  to 
increase  in  direct  relationship  to  the  growing  number  and  type  of  claims. 

It  is  the  Dq>artinent's  policy  to  negotiate  settlements  of  Indian  water  rights  claims,  as  well  as 
other  natural  resource  claims  consistent  with  established  policies  and  procedures  on  settling  such 
claims  whenever  ieasible.  This  policy  is  based  in  part  on  (1)  the  fact  that  negotiated  settlements 
may  cost  less  to  prepare  in  comparison  to  the  higher  cost  of  protracted  litigation;  (2)  the 
principle  diat  n^otiated  settlements  result  in  lasting  local  stability  due  to  the  amicable 
oivironment  created  by  the  negotiation  process;  and  (3)  the  fact  that  negotiating  parties  can 
fashion  creative  remedies  which  are  not  available  to  courts  of  law. 

The  Federal  Government,  as  trustee  for  Native  American  natural  and  cultural  resources,  has  the 
responsibility  to  ensure  that  they  have  fulfilled  their  obligations  to  the  Indian  tribes  and  Alaskan 
Natives  in  assisting  them  to  receive  all  the  benefits  of  these  resources  that  have  been  guaranteed 
to  them  through  treaties.  Congressional  actions  and/or  Executive  Orders.  As  these  claims 
increase,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  cost  of  litigation  will  also  increase. 
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INDIAN  LAND  HEIRSHIP  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  Regula.  That  number  would  reflect  what  you  would  need 
prospectively  to 

Mr.  Yates.  To  wind  this  up. 

Mr.  Regula  [continuing].  To  wind  it  up;  that's  right. 

Okay.  I  was  interested — ^you  mentioned  the  inheritance  laws.  Are 
inheritance  law  within  the  tribal  structure  governed  by  State  law 
or  are  they  governed  by  tribal  law?  It's  just  somewhat  of  an  aside, 
but  you  didn't  mention  in  your  statement,  and  I  was  just  curious 
as  to  what  does  apply  in  inheritance  issues. 

Ms.  Manuel.  For  the  specific  issue  that  we  were  addressing, 
which  is  the  fractionalization 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes. 

Ms.  Manuel  [continuing].  Of  Indian  lands 

Mr.  Regula.  Correct. 

Ms.  Manuel  [continuing].  Those  are  lands 

Mr.  Regula.  But  this  results  from  the  inheritance  laws 

Ms.  Manuel.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Regula  [continuing].  If  I  understood  you  correctly? 

Ms.  Manuel.  But  those  estates  are  handled  by  the  BIA  through 
the  administrative  law  judges.  So  we  don't  use  tribal  law;  we  use 
the  administrative  law  under  the  Federal  system  to  determine 
heirship. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay. 

Ms.  Manuel.  Now  tribes,  many  tribes,  do  have  their  own  probate 
statutes 

Mr.  Regula.  Oh,  is  that  right? 

Ms.  Manuel  [continuing].  But  they  do  not  apply  to  the  allotted 
lands  that  the  Bureau  administers. 

Mr.  Regula.  But  the  tribes  establish  probate  laws 

Ms.  Manuel.  To  govern  estates  and  property  within  their  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Regula.  Which  might  be  different  than  the  State  laws? 

Ms.  Manuel.  Yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  That's  very  interesting. 

Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes? 

TOTAL  COST  FOR  WATER  SETTLEMENTS 

Mr.  Yates.  One  question.  I  want  to  go  back  to  the  water  rights 
question.  In  response  to  the  chairman's  question,  I  thought  your  re- 
sponse was  much  too  vague  in  the  sense  that  you  said  some  of  the 
claims  are  as  much  as  a  billion  dollars.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to 
what  the  total  claims  are  likely  to  be? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  the  largest  ongoing  claim  is  for  the 
Central  Arizona  Project  which  involves  construction.  That's  prob- 
ably a  billion  dollar-type  settlement,  but 

Mr.  Yates.  Do  you  know  what  the  total  of  the  claims  is  likely 
to  be? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I'd  have  to  get  an  assessment  of  that.  If  there's 
an  assessment  of  past  damages,  that's  going  to  be  one  component 
of  the  settlement,  and  if  it's  construction,  that's  another  thing,  or 
the  other  component  is  if  the  tribes  are  allowed  to  market  their 
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water  rather  than  to  only  use  it  for  agricultural  purposes,  then 
that's  another  way  to  avoid  construction  costs.  So  it  presupposes 
some  of  the  negotiations  to  give  you  a  figure,  but  I  can  be  less 
vague,  I  think,  in  our  report. 

Mr.  Yates.  Does  this  include  pending  cases  on  water  rights? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes.  I  mean,  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  the 
1980s  was,  rather  than  to  litigate  these  in  the  courts,  because  it 
took  so  long,  the  original  Arizona-U.S.  was  filed  in  1963  and  it's 
still  ongoing,  was  to  settle  these  rather  than  to  litigate. 

Mr.  Yates.  There  isn't  any  way  you  could  include  the  Navajo- 
Hopi  dispute  in  this?  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Anderson.  No. 

Mr.  Yates.  Okay,  we  want  to  know  your  best  estimate  of  what 
the  total  liability  is  likely  to  be. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Total  Estimated  Settlement  Liability 

At  this  time,  we  have  identified  50  Tribes  with  outstanding  water  rights  claims. 
The  BIA  is  currently  involved  in  active  negotiations  in  over  15  water  rights  dis- 
putes. The  Bureau  estimates  that  the  potential  out-year  costs  of  50  claims  could  ex- 
ceed $2.0  billion  over  the  next  decade. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  thought  the  former  chairman  had  taken  care  of 
the  Navajo-Hopi  dispute.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Yates.  Neither  the  former  chairman  nor  this  chairman  will 
be  in  office  long  enough.  [Laughter.] 

TRUST  FUNDS  RECONCILIATION 

Mr.  Regula.  The  GAO  has  basically  taken  the  position  that  any 
further  efforts  will  not  accomplish  the  objective  of  insuring  the  ac- 
curacy of  account  balances  and  that  the  cost-benefit  of  further  rec- 
onciliation is  questionable.  What  would  be  the  implications  if  we 
were  not  to  appropriate  additional  funds  for  trust  fund  reconcili- 
ation? What  would  you  do  in  that  event? 

Ms.  Deer.  Well,  let  me  say,  first  of  all,  we  would  not  agree  with 
that  position.  We  feel  that  whatever  action  is  taken  as  a  result  of 
this,  that  we  need  good  data,  and  we  are  almost  there.  We  have 
completed  a  number  of  the  actions.  We've  made  progress  on  the 
Secretary's  six-point  plan,  and  I'll  call  on  Donna  Erwin  to  give  you 
some  additional  information. 

Ms.  Erwin.  There  are  several  items.  I  think  everyone's  been 
looking  at  our  budget  and  said  you  have  $6.8  million  out  there 
that's  going  to  be  used  in  1996,  and  I  think  what  you're  asking  is, 
if  we  stop  that  now,  what  kind  of  impact  would  that  have? 

Mr.  Regula.  That's  right. 

Ms.  Erwin.  We — our  global  fill  the  gap  is  one  of  that  you've 
heard  discussed,  going  back  to  the  leases  and  seeing  how  many 
leases  we  do  have,  what  income  have  we  received.  We  have  found 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  errors  in  going  through  that. 
There  are  proposed  adjustments.  We're  at  the  point  that  the  con- 
tractor has  given  these  to  us  to  research  further  at  the  Bureau.  But 
there  are  also  the  reconciliation  of  the  individual  Indian  monies  to 
the  finance  system,  which  will  not  begin  until  1996,  and  we  have 
a  group  with  the  Inter-Tribal  Monitoring  Association  (ITMA)  that 
we  have  sat  down  with,  discussed  what  approach  to  take,  that  we 
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know  we  can't  do  a  total  reconciliation  on  Individual  Indian  Monies 
IIM,  but  what  can  we  do  to  come  to  settlement  and  closure  on  this, 
and  they  have  agreed  that  that  is  part  of  this.  It's  what  we're  going 
to  be  doing  in  1996,  the  Information  Resource  Management  System 
(IRMS)  to  finance  system  reconciliation,  is  going  to  be  very  valu- 
able information.  We've  not  finalized  the  plan,  but  the  ongoing  plan 
will  discuss  that. 

In  the  finance  system  to  Treasury  system  reconciliation  effort,  we 
are  going  back  from  our  system  we  have  to  the  checkbook.  Treas- 
ury only  keeps  six  years  of  records.  We  are  going  to  be  able,  with 
1995  funds,  to  do  three  years  of  this  work.  We  will  not  be  able  to 
do  the  additional  three  years  if  we  don't  have  funding  in  1996. 

The  other  thing  would  be  meeting  with  the  tribes.  We  have  fund- 
ing in  the  1996  budget  to  meet  with  the  tribes,  sit  down  with  them, 
and  show  them  our  findings,  show  them  what  the  contractor  has, 
provide  them  with  disks  to  be  able  to  look  at  this  information,  CD- 
ROMs  to  be  able  to  look  and  see  what  information  we  have  gath- 
ered, and  look  at  the  work  papers. 

The  certification  of  that  task,  there's  some  money  in  the  1996 
budget  for  that  process,  and  then  we  need  to  return  all  the  records 
that  we  have  gathered  to  the  Federal  Records  Center.  Those  are 
the  issues  that  we  would  be  dealing  with  that  would  not  happen 
if  we  did  not  have  the  1996  money. 

Mr.  Regula.  When  do  you  think  we  might  anticipate  that  past 
claims  would  be  resolved  and  we  could  go  forward  with  a  clean 
slate  in  terms  of  getting  a  better  management  handle  on  the  funds 
coming  in  from  royalties. 

Ms.  Erwin.  On  the  royalties? 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  all  types  of  income. 

Ms.  Erwin.  Okay,  all  types.  As  we  stated  earlier — and  I  think 
GAO  stated — we  do  have — what  we're  trying  to  do  is  combine  the 
best  Federal  with  the  best  public,  the  private  sector,  be  able  to  go 
together  and  say,  "Where  do  we  not  have  expertise?"  So  that's  in 
the  six-point  plan.  We've  looked  at  the  system,  and  we  said  we  con- 
tracted out  the  system.  That  system's  going  to  provide  meaningful 
statements.  March  31st  is  our  cutoff  date  or  conversion  date  to  this 
new  system.  That  will  take  care  of  all  investments,  the  general 
ledger.  There  are  some  accounts  receivable  in  that  as  far  as  making 
sure  we  receive  the  money  for  all  the  investments  that  we  have, 
anticipating  interest,  maturities,  such  as  that. 

GAO — and  I  think  everyone — is  real  concerned  with  our  getting 
an  accounts  receivable  for  the  overall  leases  and  the  IIM  side  of 
this,  and  we  agree  with  that.  That's  what  the  team  that  we  dis- 
cussed is  being  put  together  in  July  will  give  us  some  answers  as 
to  what  are  the  options;  how  can  we  combine  public  and  private 
sector  to  be  able  to  come  up  with  systems  without  reinventing  the 
wheel. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  you  think  you're  moving  toward  taking  care  of 
back  claims  and  being  able  to  keep  current  on  prospective  claims? 

Ms.  Erwin.  Yes.  We  think — we  feel — we're  very  manual  right 
now.  I  mean  very  manual.  We  agree  that  there  is  a  lack  in  the  ac- 
counts receivable  and  that  will  be  addressed.  We  are  doing  a  lot  of 
manual   efforts   until   we   convert   to   this   system   April   the    1st. 
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There's  an  awfully  lot  of  manual  effort  going  into  tracking,  reconcil- 
ing databases.  I  mean  it's  very  time-consuming. 

Mr.  Regula.  How  many  leases  do  you  manage;  that  is,  the  three 
agencies,  MMS,  BLM,  and  BIA?  Do  you  have  any  idea? 

Ms.  Erwin.  I  don't  know  what  the  total — I  do  not  know  the  total 
database,  but  we  certainly  could  provide  that  for  you  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Provide  the  number  of  leases  managed  by  BLA/MMS/BLM  on  behalf  of  the  tribes. 

Response.  The  BIA,  MMS,  and  BLM  have  co-management  responsibilities  for  the 
activities  associated  with  4,200  leases  and  the  revenue  generated  from  26,500  oil 
and  gas  producing  wells. 

GAO  REPORT  ON  TRUST  FUNDS'  MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  Yates.  When  you're  through,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  ex- 
plore something.  There  are  a  lot  of  things  to  explore  here. 

Mr.  Regula.  Oh,  I  know. 

Mr.  Yates.  Can  I  proceed? 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  want  to  go  to  the  Indian  Trust  Fund,  and  I  notice — 
this  is  the  first  opportunity  I've  had  to  read  the  report,  and  that 
is  a  report,  March  8,  1995,  saying,  "Indian  Trust  Funds  Ac- 
counts"— this  is  the  title:  "Indian  Trust  Funds  Accounts  Can't  Be 
Fully  Reconciled."  And  I  go  through  the  report  and  I  see  Fiscal 
Year  1994,  OTF— I  assume  that  means  the  Office  of  Trust  Fund 
Management — ^"managed  and  accounted  for  a  reported  $2.3  billion 
to  Indian  Trust  Funds,  including  $1.9  billion  for  about  1,400  ac- 
counts for  314  tribes  and  $425  million  for  nearly  288,000  IIM  ac- 
counts. Fiscal  Year  1994  reported  receipts  totaled  over  $979  mil- 
lion; disbursements  totaled  over  $538  million."  That's  a  lot  of 
money. 

"Payments  of  the  balance  in  the  trust  funds  accounts  have  accu- 
mulated primarily  from  payment  of  claims:  oil,  gas,  coal  royalties, 
land  use  agreements,  investment  income." 

The  thought  comes  to  my  mind  this  would  assume  that  nothing 
is  owed  to  you,  owed  to  the  tribes.  Is  that  a  correct  assumption? 
Have  the  companies  which  are  supposed  to  pay  you  roygdties  paid 
all  the  royalties  they're  supposed  to? 

Ms.  Erwin.  As  we  discussed  earlier,  MMS  is  collecting  and  doing 
the  audits  and  the  compliance  on  the  collection  of  the  oil  and  gas, 
and  when  you  look  at  the  leases  or  lease  bonuses,  that's  the  ac- 
counts receivable  that  we're  referring  to  that  we  will  have  a  rec- 
ommendation by  summer  on  how  to  proceed  with  that  system. 

Mr.  Yates.  What  about  other  royalties  Hke  timber  and  coal? 

Ms.  Erwin.  Those  are  collected  and  those  will  be  in  the  com- 
prehensive system  that  we're  looking  toward  implementing. 

Mr.  Yates.  Any  amount  owend  to  you  under  those? 

Ms.  Erwin.  We  do  not — we  don't  Imow  that  at  this  point. 

legislative  settlement  on  trust  fund  losses 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  the  reason  I  ask  that  question  is  here  every- 
body wants  to  settle  with  the  Indians.  This  says  you  want  this 
trust  fund.  I  notice  the  GAO  looks  to  a  legislated  settlement  proc- 
ess, which  would  require  the  Secretary  to  provide  account  balance 
confirmation  and  opportunity  for  account  holders  to  agree  or  dis- 
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agree,  and  opportunity  for  tribes  and  allottees  to  audit  select  leases 
and  contracts  for  cost-benefits.  And  under  the  settlement,  the  Sec- 
retary would  negotiate  a  disputed  balance  with  the  account  holder. 
One  option  might  be  for  the  legislature  to  establish  a  binding  arbi- 
tration procedure  available  to  the  account  holders  when  negotia- 
tions fail  to  reach  agreement  on  account  balances. 

Why  is  that  better  than  going  to  court  for  you? 

Ms.  Erwin.  I  don't  believe  that — I  think  that  is  less  timely.  What 
we  need  to  do,  as  we've  all  agreed,  is  everyone  wants  to  bring  this 
to  closure,  but  if  we  say  legislated  settlement  or  binding  arbitra- 
tion, it's  hard  for  me  to  give  you  the  cost-benefits  without  knowing 
what  would  that  involve.  I  mean 

Mr.  Yates.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  know  whether  claims  are 
going  to  come  popping  in  later  on  after  you've  done  all  this. 

Mr.  Regula.  Is  there  any  statute  of  limitations  on  these  claims? 

Ms.  Erwin.  No,  the  Congress  put  tolling  language  in  the  appro- 
priation  

Mr.  Yates.  For  what? 

Ms.  Erwin.  The  tolling  language  imposes  no  statute  of  limitation. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  may  be  an  issue  as  to  whether  the  appro- 
priations language  that  totals  it  is,  in  fact,  a  legitimate  tolling.  I'm 
not  saying  that  I  would  disagree  with  the  tolling.  The  Justice  De- 
partment isn't  here  to  answer 

Mr.  Yates.  Well,  what  did  our  language  say? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  believe  it  tolled  the  statute  of  limitations  in  one 
particular  appropriation — I'm  not  sure  if  that's  rolled  over  each 
year.  You  asked  a  legal  question.  I  just  wanted  to  make  sure 

Mr.  Yates.  No,  I  know  we  put  it  in  and  we  continue  and  we  con- 
tinue and  we  continue  it  ad  infinitum.  I  don't  want  it  to  become 
ad  nauseam.  [Laughter.] 

I'm  trying  to,  again,  in  this  instance — there's  so  much  money  in- 
volved— make  sure  the  Indian  people  get  their  justice,  and  binding 
arbitration  would  assume  that  you'd  better  get  yourself  some  law- 
yers. Do  you  have  lawyers  who  are  doing  this  for  you? 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  have  plenty  of  lawyers.  The  problem  is  ana- 
lyzing the  claim,  and  I  think  if 

Mr.  Yates.  You  need  accountants  then? 

Mr.  Anderson.  With  all  due  respect  to  GAO,  we'll  have  to  do 
much  of  this  work  in  order  to 

Mr.  Yates.  "We"  being  who? 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  Department  of  Interior  to  prepare  for  a  legis- 
lated settlement.  This  is  exactly  the  kind  of  analysis  that  we  would 
need  to  go  through.  The  question  that's  unanswered  in  the  report 
is:  what  do  we  settle  and  on  what  basis?  We're  not  able  to  really 
say  whether  it's  a  good  idea  or  not  because  we  don't  have  the  infor- 
mation even  to  analyze  this. 

Mr.  Yates.  Then  how  are  you  going  to  get  that  information? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  our  plan  is  to  proceed  along  the  process 
that  we've  laid  out  here,  and  that  would  be  go  forward  and  get  the 
reconciliation  as  it's  been  planned,  which  ends,  I  think,  in  the  next 
six  months  or  so. 

Ms.  Erwin.  Depending  on  if  we  go  to  the  original  scope  or  if  we 
meet  the  deadlines  of  the  new  legislation,  which  we  have  presented 
and  discussed 
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Mr.  Yates.  Well,  you'd  better  protect  yourselves.  How  can  we 
help  you  protect  yourselves?  You  have  enough  lawyers.  You  have 
enough  accounts.  This  is  like  your  water  claims  case,  you  know. 
You're  proposing  to  settle  this  trust  fund.  You're  trying  to  wind  up 
without  knowing  about  it.  Is  GAO  going  to  help  you  on  this? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  they  have  proposed  a  settlement.  We  have 
not,  but  they  have  not  given  us  any  information  on  how  we  are  to 
do  it. 

Mr.  Yates.  Okay.  Well,  is  this  something  you  want  to  report 
back  to  us  on,  as  to  how  we  ought  to  handle  it? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Sure. 

Mr.  Yates.  Okay. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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RESPONSE  TO  GAO  TESTIMONY 


The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  was  asked  to  respond  for  the  record  regarding  information  on  the 
proposed  settlement  approach  to  reconciliation  provided  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  in 
their  testimony  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Related  Agencies,  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  House  of  Representatives  on  March  8,  1995  (GAO/T-AIMD-95-94).  The 
General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  recommended  the  following: 

"A  legislated  settlement  process  should  require  the  Secretary  to  provide  (1)  account 
balance  confirmation  letters  to  account  holders,  (2)  an  opportunity  for  account  holders 
to  agree  or  disagree  with  the  balances,  and  (3)  an  opportunity  for  tribes  and  allottees  to 
audit  selected  leases  and  contracts,  with  a  cost-benefit  incentive,  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  resource-based  revenue  collection  for  high-volume  periods.  Under  the  settlement 
legislation,  the  Secretary  would  negotiate  a  disputed  balance  with  the  account  holder. 
One  option  might  be  for  the  legislation  to  establish  a  binding  arbitration  procedure 
available  to  the  account  holders  when  negotiations  fail  to  reach  agreement  on  account 
balances." 

For  clarification,  it  should  be  understood  that  GAO's  recommendation  of  a  legislative  settlement 
is  not  a  substitute  for  reconciliation.  The  overall  objective  of  the  tribal  reconciliation  effort  is 
to  reconstruct  tribal  accounts  to  the  extent  practicable.  The  reconciliation  effort  will  yield  20 
year  account  statements,  supported  by  varying  levels  of  verification,  which  will  serve  as  a  basis 
for  negotiations  with  tribes.  GAO  is  recommending  that  the  reconciliation  effort  cease,  and  the 
settlement  process  be  accelerated. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  GAO'S  RECOMMENDATION 

While  we  agree  that  an  early  resolution  of  issues  is  desirable,  we  cannot  support  acceleration 
of  a  legislated  settlement  as  proposed  by  GAO,  and  will  request  that  the  time  lines  established 
in  the  American  Indian  Trust  Fund  Management  Reform  Act  of  1994  be  extended  to  allow  for 
completion  of  the  reconciliation  tasks  by  September  30,  1996  and  issuance  of  a  report  to 
Congress  by  November  30,  1997  in  order  to  complete  certification  work  and  consult  with  tribes. 
We  believe  GAO's  recommendation  should  not  be  followed  at  this  time  for  the  following 
reasons. 

Overall  Objective  of  Reconciliation.  The  GAO  report  lists  the  reasons  for  accelerating  the 
settlement  process  as  follows: 

"Given  the  condition  of  the  records,  inadequate  systems,  and  inadequate  accounting 
procedures  through  1992,  it  is  clear  that  further  reconciliation  work  will  not  provide 
reasonable  assurance  that  the  account  balances  are  accurate. " 

The  overall  objective  of  the  reconciliation  is  to  reconstruct  tribal  accounts  to  the  extent 
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practicable.  The  reconstruction  effort  includes  tasks  that  provide  varying  levels  of  "assurance" 
of  the  accuracy  of  transactions,  reasonableness  of  investment  earnings,  and  accuracy  of  income 
collected.  When  taken  all  together,  the  various  tasks  may  or  may  not  provide  a  tribe  with 
reasonable  assurance  that  their  account  balances  are  accurate.  What  the  reconciliation  will  do 
under  this  approach  is  provide  as  accurate  of  an  accounting  as  practicable  to  the  tribes  and 
provide  a  basis  for  negotiation  of  balances. 

Condition  of  Records  and  Inadequate  Systems/Procedures.  The  condition  of  the  records  and 
inadequacy  of  systems  and  procedures  were  well  known  prior  to  commencement  of  the 
reconciliation  and  represented  critical  factors  in  designing  the  reconciliation  approach.  Because 
of  these  conditions,  there  are  limitations  in  Uie  scope  of  the  work  being  performed  that  cannot 
be  practicably  overcome.  In  its  oversight  role  of  the  reconciliation  effort,  GAO  has  never 
indicated  that  the  work  performed  by  the  contractors  has  been  deficient  in  any  way  or  that  the 
level  of  funding  does  not  justify  the  objectives  of  the  reconciliation  tasks.  Further,  GAO  has 
never  indicated  that  the  ultimate  deliverables  of  the  contract  are  not  attainable.  GAO  simply  has 
pointed  out  previously  known  limitations  in  the  scope  of  the  project:  that  records  would  be 
missing  given  a  20  year  review  of  records  and  that  systems  and  procedures  used  during  the 
period  would  be  flawed. 

Audits  of  Selected  Leases  and  Contracts.  The  report  suggests  that  a  legislative  settiement 
process  should  require  "an  opportunity  for  tiibes  and  allottees  to  audit  selected  leases  and 
contracts,  with  a  cost-benefit  incentive,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  resource-based  revenue 
collection  for  high-volume  periods. " 

We  anticipate  that  upon  completion  of  the  reconciliation  tasks  that  tribes  may  desire  to  perform 
some  level  of  review  or  request  that  additional  verification  procedures  be  periformed.  However, 
we  believe  it  would  be  premature  to  recommend  specific  procedures  prior  to  issuance  of 
statements  to  tribes.  After  statements  are  issued  and  meetings  held  with  tribes,  we  anticipate 
we  will  have  more  knowledge  about  the  nature  of  tribal  disputes  and  the  tasks  tribes  desire  to 
be  performed.  The  framework  for  reporting  to  Congress  on  the  results  of  tribal  reconciliation 
allows  for  this  approach;  i.e.,  the  report  is  to  include  why  account  holders  dispute  their  balances 
and  what  the  Secretary's  intentions  are  to  resolve  disputes.  Extending  the  timeline  in  the 
American  Indian  Trust  Fund  Management  Reform  Act  of  1994  will  enable  us  to  complete 
reconciliation  tasks  necessary  for  a  settiement  process  and  allow  sufficient  time  to  conduct 
meetings  with  tribes  to  discuss  the  contractor's  work  papers  and  recommended  adjustments. 

Also,  the  report  does  not  recommend  any  specific  audit  procedures  in  its  proposal.  We  find  it 
troubling  that  the  report  could  simply  recommend  that  audits  of  selected  leases  be  performed. 
We  do  not  see  how  the  limitations  reiterated  within  the  GAO  report  (missing  records,  inadequate 
systems,  and  inadequate  accounting  procedures),  could  be  overcome  to  allow  tribes  to  audit 
selected  leases.  Further,  we  assume  that  an  audit  of  a  lease  would  encompass  the  detailed 
testwork  of  the  reconciliation  task  called  "fill  the  gap."  Hence,  work  we  had  planned  under  the 
reconciliation  project  would,  in  essence,  still  remain  to  be  done  under  the  GAO  proposal. 
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Assessment  of  the  implementation  stq>s  and  specific  costs  associated  with  this  proposal  are 
difficult  to  determine  from  the  general  statement  provided  by  in  the  GAO  report  without  the 
specific  steps  and  procedures  envisioned  in  such  a  process.  For  example,  we  would  need  to 
know  further  details  regarding  at  least  the  following:  projected  timelines,  the  recommended 
framework  for  conducting  a  review  or  verification  of  account  holders'  disagreement  with 
balances,  the  funding  projected  for  the  "auditing  of  selected  leases  and  contracts,"  the  basis  for 
determining  which  contracts  and  leases  should  be  "selected"  for  auditing  (and  by  whom),  the 
development  of  a  cost-benefit  incentive  (funding  for  such  an  incentive  on  an  equitable  basis 
available  for  all  tribes),  development  of  a  draft  legislative  proposal  for  settlement,  establishment 
of  a  framework  in  which  the  Secretary  would  "negotiate  a  disputed  balance,"  and  establishment 
of  a  binding  arbitration  procedure. 

In  our  letter  to  the  Committee  of  November  8,  1994  ,  we  indicated  our  desire  to  obtain  further 
guidance  on  being  able  to  fulfill  objectives  of  the  project  to  the  best  extent  possible  while  still 
adhering  to  the  new  deadlines  resulting  from  the  Reform  Act.  As  a  result,  we  noted  that  we  are 
focussing  on  sorting  documents  in  excess  of  $100,(XX)  for  the  "Fill  the  Gap"  work.  This  means 
that  only  approximately  1,8(X)  leases  and  contracts  will  be  reconciled  within  the  timeframe  of 
the  Act.  Specifically,  this  is  being  achieved  through  review  of  approximately  1,6(X)  surface  and 
timber  leases  with  the  largest  value  from  the  contractor's  lease  database  until  approximately 
1,4(X)  surface  leases  are  identified.  We  also  have  been  reviewing  one  month  of  production  for 
2(X)  timber  sales  contracts  to  complete  the  1,6(X)  lease  and  contract  reconciliation  universe. 
Additionally,  2(X)  leases  will  be  selected  to  provide  coverage  for  tribes  that  were  not  covered 
in  the  first  1,600  surface  and  timber  lease  selection. 

This  contrasts  to  the  original  scoping  for  "Fill  the  Gap"  work  in  that  originally  it  was  estimated 
that  10,353  surface  leases  with  yearly  collections  of  a  value  greater  than  or  equal  to  $5,(XK)  with 
a  sampling  of  100  leases  valued  under  that  amount  would  be  conducted.  Additionally,  under  the 
original  scoping,  1(K)  leases  would  be  tested  "upstream"  (from  lease  records  to  accounting  data) 
from  the  lease  files  rather  than  from  the  lease  data  base.  Timber  leases  for  1,2(X)  contract 
months  would  be  reviewed. 

We  believe  it  is  cost  effective  to  complete  fill  the  gap  work  as  originally  scoped  and  therefore 
recommend  that  timelines  be  extended.  All  the  records  necessary  to  perform  fill  the  gap  work 
have  been  sent  to  Albuquerque.  Tne  work  is  being  performed  centrally  by  professional 
accountants  whose  work  is  being  certified  by  other  professional  accountants.  It  will  be 
significantly  more  costly  to  have  this  work  performed  by  individual  auditors  contracted  by 
each  tribe.  Although  an  exact  cost  estimate  would  depend  on  the  extent  of  GAO's  proposed 
"auditing  of  selected  leases  and  contracts",  it  should  be  noted  that  the  accounts  of  over  300  tribes 
currendy  are  included  in  our  on-going  reconciliation  project.  We  believe  that  the  costs  to  carry 
out  GAO's  proposed  selected  lease  audits  for  these  tribes  would  be  contingent  on  both  the 
magnitude  (or  scoping)  of  the  work  envisioned,  as  well  as  on  the  actual  number  of  tribes  whose 
accounts  would  be  selected  for  review  under  the  approach.  Additional  costs  would  also  be 
incurred  by  abandoning  the  uniform  methodology  already  underway  for  an  approach  which 
would  require  a  "learning  curve"  (relating  to  matters  such  as  logistics  of  how  the  records  have 
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been  disseminated  and/or  picking  up  where  the  reconciliation  work  had  to  be  ceased)  for  each 
individual  auditing  firm  contracted  by  tribes  participating  in  GAO's  proposed  auditing  of  selected 
leases.  The  cost  would  also  be  multiplied  by  the  fact  that  individual  auditors  could  design  their 
work,  begin  testwork,  and  then  be  unable  to  complete  it  because  of  missing  documentation.  We 
believe  that  completion  of  global  fill  the  gap  work  is  an  integral  step  in  providing  as  accurate 
of  an  accounting  as  possible  to  tribes.  Completing  fill  the  gap  will  narrow  the  possible 
additional  procedures  and  prevent  further  escalation  of  costs. 
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INDIAN  STUDENTS  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  Yates.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Regula.  Just  a  couple  of  questions.  I  assume  about  10  per- 
cent of  your  students  are  in  BIA  schools;  the  balance  are  in  public 
schools? 

Ms.  Deer.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  Regula.  All  right.  Is  there  any  reason  that  all  the  students 
could  not  be  in  the  public  school  system? 

Ms.  Deer.  In  recent  years  a  number  of  tribes  have  developed 
their  own  schools,  tribally-controUed  schools.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  experience  of  many  of  Indian  students  in  the  public  schools  has 
been  poor  and  a  lot  of  the  parents  want  their  children  enrolled  in 
Bureau  schools.  That's  one  of  the  reasons  we  have  this  increased 
enrollment  or,  when  feasible,  to  have  them  in  tribal  schools. 

The  educational  needs,  of  the  Indian  students  are  often  neglected 
in  the  public  schools,  and  to  paraphrase  from  the  black  community, 
a  mind  is  a  terrible  thing  to  waste.  We  need  to  develop  the  minds 
and  the  resources  and  talents  of  all  the  students.  The  dropout  rates 
of  Indian  students,  especially  in  some  of  the  public  schools,  are 
very  high. 

I'm  going  to  call  on  Dr.  Tippeconnic  for  further  elaboration. 

Mr.  Regula.  Maybe  as  a  corollary  to  that,  give  me  the  percent- 
age of  the  students  that  finish  high  school  overall. 

Mr.  Yates.  Something  that  comes  up  in  my  mind,  Doctor,  and 
you  might  want  to  consider  this:  Are  Indian  students  discriminated 
against  in  public  schools? 

Mr.  Tippeconnic.  We  hear  reports  of  that,  yes.  We  hear  reports 
that  there  continues  to  be  discrimination  and  outright  racism  in 
public  schools. 

Mr.  Yates.  Really?  Could  you  tell  us  which  States? 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Tippeconnic.  Pardon  me? 

Mr.  Yates.  I  wondered  where  this  occurred.  I  thought  we  had 
passed  beyond  that  in  this  day  and  age. 

Mr.  Tippeconnic.  I  don't  think  we've  gotten  to  the  point  where 
it's  totally  eliminated,  no. 

Let  me  add  to  what  the  Assistant  Secretary  mentioned  in  your 
question,  Mr.  Chairman,  about  all  students,  all  Indian  students, 
going  to  public  education.  In  the  Department  of  Interior  and,  in  the 
Bureau,  Indian  education  is  a  priority.  And  when  you  look  at  In- 
dian education,  it  goes  back  to  treaties  and  treaty  rights.  There  are 
120  treaties  of  the  400  that  were  entered  into  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  Indian  nations  that  mention  education,  and 
there's  definitely  a  Federal  responsibility  there.  That  has  been  rec- 
ognized in  various  laws  that  we  operate  under  in  BIA  education. 
We  do  operate  under  a  number  of  laws.  There's  one  for  tribal  col- 
leges. There's  one  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and,  most 
recently,  last  year  with  Goals  2000  and  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  BIA  education  was  an 
integral  part  of  that.  We're  being  treated  as  a  State  when  it  comes 
to  those  two  pieces  of  legislation.  We  feel  that  is  in  recognition  of 
the  Federal  responsibility  when  it  comes  to  education. 

Your  question  about  dropouts 
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INDIAN  STUDENT  DROPOUT  RATES 


Mr.  Regula.  Dropouts  or  how  many  complete  a  high  school  di- 
ploma? 

Mr.  TIPPECONNIC.  Yes,  we  have  data  that  looks  at  dropouts,  that 
looks  at  retention,  and  some  that  looks  at  retention  rates.  In  the 
retention  rates,  we  look  at  the  number  of  students  who  are  there 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Our  data, 
as  reported  by  our  schools  says  that  our  retention  rates  are  about 
92  percent  overall.  For  elementary,  K  through  eighth  grade,  it's 
more  like  95  percent.  So  it  drops  off  as  students  advance  in  years. 

Graduation  rate,  we  probably  feel — I  don't  have  the  exact  data, 
and  I'll  be  glad  to  provide  that  to  you 

Mr.  Regula.  I  wish  you  would  for  the  record. 

Mr.  TIPPECONNIC.  Yes. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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STUDENT  RETENTION  RATES 


The  SY  1992-93  data  are  from  154  schools  reporting.    The  following  tables  illustrate  the 
retention  rates,  transfers,  and  dropouts. 


FY  1992 

R^ention  Rates 

FY  1993 

Grades 

Number  of 
schools 

Retention  rates 

Number  of 
schools 

Retention  rates 

All  Grades 

172 

93.1% 

154 

91.1% 

Grades  K-8 

150 

97% 

136 

95.6% 

Grades  9-12 

58 

84.3% 

55 

81.1% 

F 

-Y  1992 

Transfers  In 

FY  1993 

Grades 

Number  of 
schools 

Transfer  In 
rates 

Number  of 
schools 

Transfer  In 
rates 

AU  Grades 

172 

12.1% 

154 

11.2% 

Grades  K-8 

150 

10.2% 

136 

9.2% 

Grades  9-12 

58 

16.5% 

55 

15.9% 

F1 

r  1992 

FY  1993 

Grades 

Number  of 
Schools 

Transfer  out 
rates 

Number  of 
schools 

Transfer  out 
rates 

All  Grades 

172 

14.1% 

154 

14.6% 

Grades  K-8 

150 

11.6% 

136 

12.5% 

Grades  9-12 

58 

19.5% 

55 

19.3% 

FY  1992 


Dropout  or  Leaving  School 

FY  1993 


Grades 

Number  of 
schools 

Dropout  rates 

Number  of 
schools 

Dropout  rates 

All  Grades 

172 

4.9% 

154 

5.6% 

Grades  K-8 

150 

1.5% 

136 

1.1% 

Grades  9-12 

58 

12.6% 

55 

15.6% 
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Mr.  Regula.  I  see  a  few  people  in  the  audience  might  disagree 
with  your  numbers  based  on  their  expressions.  So  I  wish  you  would 
put  this  in  the  record. 

Mr.  TiPPECONNic.  We  will.  We  will.  That's  the  data  that  we  have. 
I  mean,  we  stand  by  that  data.  That's  what  the  schools  are  telling 
us. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE  ON  RESERVATIONS 

Mr.  Regula.  What's  the  unemployment  rate  overall  of  the  tribes? 
Let  me  preface  this — I  know  Mr.  Reich,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  is 
pushing  hard  about  your  system  that  would  try  to  key  the  students' 
interest  with  employment  opportunities.  It  seems  to  have  merit. 

Mr.  Yates.  What  you're  saying  is  that's  vocational  education. 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes,  that's  correct.  Well,  he's  talking  about  post — 
well,  not  necessarily  post-high  school;  either  for  GED  programs,  but 
he's  getting  a  whole  new  concept  that  we  try  to  have  a  marketplace 
discipline  in  the  sense  that  the  consumer,  the  student,  has  some 
choices  that  will  give  them  the  ability  to  find  a  job.  So  all  of  this 
comes  together.  So  that's  why  I  asked  you  about  the  unemployment 
rate. 

Ms.  Deer.  The  figures  vary  from  year  to  year,  and  it's  very  high. 
The  average  unemployment  rate  now  is  approximately  36  percent, 
but  in  some  communities  it's  as  high  as  80  or  90  percent,  again, 
depending  on  the  climate,  the  season,  and  the  community.  So  we 
have  always  had  very  high  unemplojrment  rates  in  Indian  commu- 
nities. 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  have  programs  that  try  to  address  this,  be- 
cause it  would  seem  to  me  it  would  be  a  somewhat  frustrating  ex- 
perience for  individuals? 

Ms.  Deer.  There  are  a  number  of  programs.  Some  are  youth  pro- 
grams, address  some  of  the  needs  for  employment  among  youths. 
There's  the  JTPA  programs  that  have  been  developed,  and  it's  a 
continuing  need  and  a  continuing  effort  by  the  tribes,  but  the  tribes 
cannot  solve  this  alone.  They  need  to  work  in  partnership  with  the 
Federal  Government,  the  State  government,  and  private  industry. 

FY  1996  BUDGET  PRIORITIES 

Mr.  Regula.  This  will  be  my  last  comment  before  we  adjourn, 
and  that  is  that  I  think,  given  what  appears  to  be  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee approach  to  reduce  the  deficit  and  the  recognition  that  the 
result  of  that  would  be  a  reduced  allocation  to  our  subcommittee, 
I  would  hope  you  would  think  of  prioritizing  some  of  your  requests 
here,  so  that  we  can  come  back  to  you  for  some  assistance  in  the 
event  we  do  have  to  reduce  the  request  and  we  do  have  to  make 
priority  judgments  in  marking  up  a  bill  in  our  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Yates.  The  problem  with  the  Indian  community  is  that  ev- 
erything is  a  priority. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  know  that.  I  understand  that,  but  we  have  to 
make  some  tough  choices  and  I  would  like  their  input. 

Ms.  Deer.  We  would  like  to  request  that  the  committee  make  an 
exception  for  Indian  people.  [Laughter.] 

I  think  that  that's  a  very  reasonable 

Mr.  Regula.  So  that's  your  priority? 

Ms.  Deer.  Yes,  right.  [Laughter.] 
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That's  very  reasonable,  and  it's  very  appropriate.  No,  but  I'm  se- 
rious. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  know.  I  understand  that.  [Laughter.] 

I  fully  understand  that. 

Ms.  Deer.  We  will  continue  to  work  closely  with  the  committee 
on  all  of  these  issues. 

Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you. 

The  committee's  adjourned.  Thank  you  for  coming. 

[Committee  note. — ^Additional  committee  questions  and  answers 
for  the  record  follow:] 


INTERIOR  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMTITEE 
HEARING  QUESTIONS 


BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 


FY  1995  Appropriations    $1,747,091 

FY  1996  Request $1,910,441 

Difference +$163,350 

FY  1995  Staffing 12,732 

FY  1996  Staffing 12,626 

Difference    -106 

Genera! 

Question  1:  The  Department  is  proposing  an  increase  of  $163  million  above  the  FY  1995 
enacted  level  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA),  the  single  largest  increase  in  the 
Department.  In  FY  1995,  Government-wide  fiinding  for  Native  American  programs  totaled  over 
$6  billion,  of  which  only  $1.7  billion  came  from  BIA.  To  what  extent  do  you  consider  other 
federal  funding  when  you  are  formulating  your  budget  and  prioritizing  your  programs?  For 
example,  how  does  the  BIA's  economic  development  programs  complement  the  economic 
development  programs  administered  by  the  Administration  of  Native  Americans? 

Answer:  BIA  program  managers  maintain  contact  with  their  counterparts  in  other  federal 
agencies,  such  as  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Indian  Health  Service  (IHS),  and  the 
Department  of  Education,  to  coordinate  policies  and  programs  and  to  assure  that  our  resources 
complement  rather  than  duplicate  services  to  Indian  tribes.  BIA  monitors  legislation  proposed 
for  other  federal  programs,  such  as  transportation,  housing,  and  education,  for  impacts  on  and 
opportunities  for  Indian  tribes.  Often,  legislation  requires  program  coordination  between  BIA 
and  other  federal  agencies,  such  as  IHS,  Labor,  and  Justice. 

While  the  Administration  of  Native  Americans  (ANA)  provides  planning  grants  to  tribes  (no 
individual  tribal  members)  for  social  and  economic  development  strategies,  the  Bureau  provides 
loans  and  grants  to  tribal  and  individual  tribal  member  businesses.  When  a  tribe  has  developed 
a  strategy  under  an  ANA  planning  grant  which  calls  for  a  business,  that  business  may  apply  for 
and  receive  a  Bureau  loan  or  grant.  In  this  manner,  the  tribe  controls  the  coordination  of  all 
federal  programs  available  to  them. 

Question  2:  Given  the  magnitude  and  complexity  of  the  various  Native  American  programs 
one-stop-shopping  would  make  a  lot  of  sense.  I  understand  that  BIA  is  working  on  this  concept. 
What  federal  agencies  are  part  of  this  effort?  How  will  this  program  be  implemented? 

Answer:  The  Pine  Ridge  reservation  is  participating  with  the  Bureau  in  a  Reinvention 
Laboratory.    The  goal  of  the  laboratory  is  to  reengineer  Federal  Indian  programs  through 
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Memoianda  of  Understanding  with  other  federal  agencies  through  which  Federal  resources 
would  be  provided  directly  (one-stop  shopping)  to  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe.  The  tribe  has  been 
contracting  programs  with  these  eight  agencies  to  provide  delivery  of  services  to  their  own 
people.  The  pilot  project  is  to  combine  these  eight  contracts  into  a  single  agreement,  alleviating 
the  need  to  comply  with  cumbersome  reporting  requirements,  contracting  procedures  and 
complex  accounting  processes  currently  usal  by  the  eight  individual  agencies.  It  is  anticipated 
that  this  will  occur  close  to  the  beginning  of  FY  1996. 

The  eight  federal  agencies  are  involved  in  this  pilot  project  are:  the  Dq)artment  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  including  the  Indian  Health  Service;  Dq)aitment  of  Education;  Dqjaitment 
of  Agriculture;  Dqiartment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development;  Environmental  Protection 
Agency;  Small  Business  Administration;  Depaitmeat  of  Labor;  and  Department  of 
Transportation. 

The  Navajo  Nation  and  MiUe  Lacs  Band  of  Chippewa  have  also  submitted  proposals  to  examine 
one-stop  shopping  for  their  reservations.    These  proposals  are  currently  under  review. 

Question  3:  How  will  area  ofTice  closures  effect  this  proposal? 

Answer:  The  Bureau  has  suspended  its  plans  to  reduce  the  number  of  Area  Offices  at  the 
current  tune,  unless  tribes  in  a  particular  area  are  in  agreement  that  closure  is  the  preferred  way 
to  accomplish  streamlining. 

Question  4:  There  is  a  general  sense  that  with  an  increase  in  self-determination  and  self- 
governance  among  Indian  tribes  there  would  be  a  reduction  in  federal  programs.  However, 
between  FY  1986  and  FY  1995  funding  for  BIA  has  increased  by  $670  million,  or  78  percent. 
Is  this  percq>tion  incorrect?  If  this  percq)tion  is  correct,  when  can  we  expect  funding  levels  to 
begin  to  decline? 

Answer:  This  percq)tion  is  incorrect.  Indian  self-determination  contracts  and  self  governance 
compacts  enable  tribes  to  ojwrate  the  federal  programs  with  local  flexibility  to  address  tribal 
needs  and  priorities.  These  needs  are  not  reduced  through  tribal  contracts  and  compacts.  Many 
tribes  that  are  contracting  and  compacting  are  relatively  new  governments  that  take  time  to 
become  fuUy  developed. 

Additionally,  the  BIA  budget  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  population  growth  over  the  past  decade. 
Indian  populations  on  reservations  increased  from  786,000  in  1985  to  1,184,000  in  1993,  or  by 
almost  51  percent  in  eight  years.  Indian  reservations  have  a  36  percent  average  unemployment 
rate  and  average  family  income  remains  significantly  below  the  national  poverty  level. 

Question  5:  If  the  budget  for  BIA  can  not  be  sustained,  how  would  you  prioritize  the  budget 
to  accommodate  the  following  funding  levels:  1)  a  freeze  at  the  FY  1995  enacted  level,  and  2) 
10  percent  below  the  FY  1995  enacted  level? 

Answer:  The  BIA  has  been  called  "the  lifeline  of  the  Tribes"  because  the  Tribes  depend  on  BIA 
for  the  funding  of  a  broad  spectrum  of  programs  critical  to  improving  life  on  the  reservation  and 


to  achieving  Indian  Self  Determination.  Yet  when  one  considers  the  growth  in  the  American 
Indian  population,  the  BIA  budget  has  declined  in  the  last  decade.  Although  the  BIA  operating 
budget  has  grown  from  $904  million  in  1985  to  $1.5  billion  in  1995,  funding  has  actually 
decreased  on  a  per  capita/constant  dollar  basis.  In  1985,  the  BIA  operating  budget  provided 
$1,150  per  capita,  while  in  1995  it  will  provide  only  $916  per  capita  (in  constant  dollars),  a  20 
percent  decrease.  A  1993  Census  Bureau  repon  shows  the  national  average  per  capita  spending 
of  federal  funds  at  slightly  less  than  $5,000. 

Funding  BIA  at  the  1995  level  would  result  in  program  and  FTE  reductions  below  the  1995  level 
due  to  the  absorption  of  about  $24  million  in  uncontrollable  and  fixed  costs.  The  impact  would 
be  significant  in  Indian  country.  Road  maintenance  projects  addressing  safety  conditions; 
housing  projects  repairing  and  r^lacing  dilapidated  homes;  and  natural  resource  projects  of 
economic  benefit  to  Tribes  -  all  of  which  have  large  backlogs  and  have  never  been  adequately 
funded  -  would  be  further  delayed.  Law  enforcement  staff  would  be  reduced,  resulting  in  an 
increase  in  offenders  remaining  at  large  on  reservations.  Child  and  elderly  welfare  assistance 
programs  would  be  reduced. 

Funding  BIA  at  the  1995  level  would  not  allow  for  critical  program  increases  proposed  for  1996, 
delaying  progress  in  Indian  Self  Determination.  Without  the  increase  requested  for  School 
Operations,  BIA  schools  would  not  have  sufficient  funds  to  pay  teachers  or  transportation  costs 
for  all  the  children  in  BIA  schools.  Most  schools  would  be  forced  to  close  early  and  some  might 
lose  State  or  Regional  accreditation.  Critical  fire  prevention  measures  such  as  installing  smoke 
alarms  and  sprinklers  in  schools  would  be  postponed.  The  continued  lack  of  resources  to 
develop  Child  Abuse  Prevention  programs  could  delay  addressing  long-standing  child  abuse 
problems  in  Indian  country.  To  avoid  lawsuits  from  newly  recognized  tribes,  BIA  would  be 
forced  to  further  reduce  other  BIA  programs  to  ensure  that  these  new  tribes  receive  start-up 
funds. 

If  the  Bureau  were  to  suffer  a  10  percent  reduction  in  funding  from  the  FY  1995  level,  the 
impact  could  be  even  more  disastrous.  Any  progress  made  toward  Indian  Self  Determination 
would  be  reversed.  The  following  presents  only  a  few  examples  of  what  would  occur  in  the 
event  of  such  a  reduction: 

Contract  support  would  be  reduced  to  the  1994  level.  Without  full  funding,  tribes  would  not 
have  the  resources  to  administer  their  programs  which  could  result  in  tribes  looking  to  BIA  for 
increased  program  delivery.  In  addition,  this  reduction  would  eliminate  the  Self  Determination 
Fund  established  by  Congress  in  FY  1995.  Any  reduction  in  base  funding  will  be  a  major 
disincentive  for  Tribes  to  participate  in  Self  Governance  or  Self  Determination  contracting. 

Further,  a  10  percent  reduction  in  School  Operations  would  give  schools  a  1996  budget  $30 
million  below  the  FY  1994  enacted  level.  deq)ite  an  anticipated  nine  percent  increase  in  students 
from  1994  to  1996.  The  dollar  per  weighted  student  unit  (WSU)  would  be  reduced  to  around 
$2,530,  a  level  comparable  to  what  schools  received  in  FY  1990,  when  teacher  salaries  were 
significantly  lower.  In  FY  1992,  when  the  dollar  per  WSU  level  was  around  $2,600  per  WSU, 
some  schools  were  forced  to  close  early,  lay  off  staff,  and  eliminate  transportation  home  for 
boarding  students.  A  similar  situation  for  BIA  schools  could  result  in  1996  if  School  Operations 
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funds  are  not  adequate,  forcing  most  schools  to  reduce  teaching  staff  and  eliminate  special 
education  programs,  and  likely  lose  accreditation. 

In  addition,  the  backlog  of  badly  needed  infrastructure  projects  such  as  projects  to  alleviate 
crowded  and  unsafe  school  conditions  would  continue  to  grow.  Economic  development 
programs  would  be  reduced,  depriving  Tribes  of  loans  and  grants  for  badly  needed  economic 
opportunities.  Reduced  funding  for  Tribally  Controlled  Community  Colleges  could  result  in  loss 
of  accreditation.  Large  numbers  of  elderly  and  children  will  be  denied  social  service  programs, 
and  with  staff  layoffs  at  BIA  schools  and  curtailment  of  BIA  and  tribal  programs,  unemployment 
would  increase  on  reservations. 

A  reduction  in  the  BIA  budget  is  a  reduction  in  programs  critical  to  each  of  the  550  tribes. 
Furthermore,  a  reduction  in  the  BIA  budget  would  undermine  the  policy  of  Indian  Self 
Determination,  as  tribes  will  be  delayed  in  developing  strong  and  stable  governments  capable 
of  administering  quality  programs  developing  the  economies  of  their  respective  communities. 

Question  6:  Through  Indian  self-determination  and  self-governance  the  Administration  has 
taken  the  position  that  the  Indian  community  can  best  manage  its  own  programs,  as  opposed  to 
being  told  what  to  do  by  Washington.  One  proposal  that  has  been  discussed,  is  to  turn  over  all 
of  the  programs  currently  administered  by  BIA  to  the  tribes.  In  your  opinion,  do  you  believe 
that  the  tribes  can  best  manage  their  resources  without  BIA  oversight  and  still  get  quality 
services? 

Answer:  The  Bureau  has  been  contracting  with  tribes  for  many  years,  but  at  the  tribes'  pace. 
Self-governance  compacting  has  occurred  since  FY  1991  and  will  continue  with  permanent 
authorization  included  in  the  Indian  Self  Determination  Contract  Reform  Act  of  1994  (Public 
Law  103-413).  Under  the  authority  of  Public  Law  100-297,  the  Bureau  also  issues  grants  to 
tribes  for  the  operation  of  federal  schools.  In  FY  1994,  54  percent  of  all  obligations  in  the 
Operations  of  Indian  Programs  account  were  awarded  to  tribes  that  operated  federal  programs 
under  self-determination  agreements.  In  relation  to  facilities  construction  and  operation  and 
maintenance,  many  tribes  have  the  institutional,  managerial,  and  fmancial  capability  to  perform 
quality  program  management  and  services  without  Bureau  oversight.  With  these  programs,  there 
is  a  liability  issue  involved  with  ensuring  that  facilities  are  safe,  functional  and  comply  with 
applicable  federal,  state,  and  local  health  and  safety  codes  and  standards;  whether  operated  by 
the  Bureau  or  by  tribes. 

To  force  tribes  to  operate  programs  when  they  are  not  able  or  willing  to  do  so  would  be  in 
violation  of  Public  Law  93-638,  as  amended.  There  is  a  broad  spectrum  of  perspectives  toward 
tribal  contracting  of  federal  programs  ranging  from  tribes  that  continue  to  believe  services  are 
a  federal  responsibility  and  express  no  desire  to  contract  or  compact,  to  tribes  that  contract  and 
provide  quality  services  to  their  members  with  minimal  Bureau  assistance.  Many  tribes  contract 
one  one  or  a  few  programs  while  they  opt  to  have  the  Bureau  operate  others.  In  addition,  both 
contracting  and  non-contracting  tribes  rely  upon  the  Bureau  to  continue  to  provide  technical 
assistance. 
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Due  to  the  disparity  in  tribal  capabilities  decisions  to  turn  programs  over  to  tribes  through 
contract,  compact,  grant  or  other  agreements,  should  be  made  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  The 
Initiative  to  contract  must  start  with  tribes  and  must  be  mutually  agreeable  between  a  respective 
tribe  and  the  Bureau.  Some  Bureau  oversight  will  continue  to  be  needed  to  ensure  that  the 
Federal  Government's  trust  responsibilities  are  fulfilled  and  that  funds  are  used  in  an  efficient 
and  effective  manner. 

Question  7:  To  facilitate  self-determination  why  not  provide  funds  directly  to  the  Indian 
community  through  block  grants?  If  funds  were  to  be  provided  directly  to  the  tribes  by  block- 
grants  would  there  still  be  a  role  for  BIA? 

Answer:  The  Self-Governance  compact  and  Self-Determination  contracts  agreements  are  a  form 
of  "block  grants"  for  Indian  tribes.  Tribes  receive  a  single  funding  allocation  that  covers  all  the 
programs  in  its  agreement.  The  tribes  have  flexibility  to  redesign  its  programs  and  shift 
resources.  The  Administration  is  committed  to  expanding  the  use  of  self -governance  and  self- 
determination  agreements  with  tribes.  However,  Congress  would  have  to  change  the  authorizing 
statutes  to  convert  to  broader,  block-grant  agreements,  beyond  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  Indian  Health  Service  programs. 

Some  State  and  tribal  governments  have  established  cooperative  woridng  relationships  under  the 
present  Federal-State  arrangements.  Indian  tribal  members  receive  direct  services  from  many 
federal  programs  that  are  determined  by  State  agencies,  such  as  Aid  to  Families  With  Dependent 
Children,  Head  Start,  and  job  training.  Too  often,  however,  Indian  tribes  continue  to  experience 
inequity  in  the  services  available  under  State  administered  programs.  Federal  regulations  may 
not  be  specific  on  the  eligibility  of  tribes  for  program  beneflts.  The  Indian  population  may  be 
small  and  reside  in  remote  locations. 

Under  current  law.  States  are  not  responsible  for  the  protection  of  Indian  trust  resources.  The 
Federal  Government  would  remain  liable  if  States  were  to  divert  funds  intended  for  trust 
purposes  under  the  flexibility  of  block  grants. 

Block  grants  to  Indian  communities  are  an  option  only  if  tribes  are  fiiUy  informed  and  readily 
accq)t  the  responsibilities.  The  Bureau  strongly  recommends,  however,  that  the  funding  bypass 
the  State  governments  and  be  provided  directly  to  tribes,  consistent  with  the  govemment-to- 
govemment  relationship  between  Indian  tribes  and  the  Federal  Government. 

Even  if  block  grants  were  provided  there  would  still  be  a  federal  role,  now  delegated  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  responsibilities  which  are  inherently  governmental  or  related  to  the 
trust  responsibilities.  Any  block  grant  agreement  would  have  to  contain  trust  assurances  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  continue  to  assure  that  tribal  property  is  managed  and  protected  wisely 
and  that  the  tribes'  existence  as  distinct  political  societies  are  protected  while  maintaining 
govemment-to-govemment  relationships  with  them. 

Question  8:  Has  the  concept  of  providing  vouchers  as  a  means  of  purchasing  certain  services 
been  looked  at  by  the  Dq)artment  or  BIA? 
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Answer:  With  the  increase  of  tribes  contracting  and  compacting  programs  resulting  in  fewer 
services  provided  directly  by  the  Bureau,  the  voucher  method  would  be  a  stq)  backward  as  well 
as  require  extensive  staff  to  perform  the  necessary  processing  and  reviewing.  A  voucher  system 
would  support  a  Federal  Govemment-to-tribal  member  relationship  rather  than  a  govemment-to- 
govemment  relationship.  The  Bureau  has  used  the  voucher  method  as  a  means  of  purchasing 
certain  services  for  the  welfare  assistance  programs.  In  late  1970's,  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General  and  an  outside  consultant  performed  an  audit  of  the  program  using  the  voucher  method 
and  determined  that  the  process  was  subject  to  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse.  The  Bureau 
subsequently  discontinued  the  voucher  method  and  in  1981  implemented  an  automated  social 
services  check  payment  system. 

The  concept  of  vouchers  to  purchase  educational  services  has  been  considered;  however, 
vouchers  would  most  likely  not  work  because  of  the  isolated  locations  of  most  educational 
resources.  It  would  be  prohibitively  costly  for  parents  to  purchase  services  due  to  the  distance 
to  such  services. 

Question  9:  A  second  proposal  that  has  been  given  some  thought,  is  to  provide  services  to  the 
Indian  community  through  those  E>epartments  and  agencies  who  have  the  expertise  and 
experience  to  deliver  those  services.  Under  this  proposal,  education  programs  would  be  funded 
entirely  by  the  Department  of  Education  and  health  and  human  service  programs  would  be 
funded  by  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  etc.  Do  you  believe  this  proposal  has 
merit? 

Answer:  The  Bureau  does  not  believe  the  proposal  has  merit  and  this  is  not  what  most  tribes 
want.  At  the  President's  meeting  in  April  1994,  which  was  attended  by  over  300  tribal  leaders 
and  representatives,  the  tribes  urged  "one-stop-shopping"  in  lieu  of  the  many  different  federal 
agencies  and  programs  that  they  must  deal  with. 

A  more  cost-effective  means  to  provide  services  would  be  to  consolidate  or  centralize 
government  activities  related  to  American  Indians.  Establish  a  single  Indian  agency,  and  transfer 
all  programs  and  funds  from  all  other  Federal  agencies  to  this  new  agency,  as  recommended  by 
the  tribal  leadership. 

The  Bureau  is  undertaking  a  "reinvention  lab"  involving  all  dqwrtments  and  agencies  having 
Indian  programs.  This  would  permit  tribes  to  propose  comprehensive  reservation  development 
plans  ftinded  by  all  federal  sources  through  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  This  "one-stop- 
shopping"  concept  is  supported  by  tribal  leadership  with  the  pilot  project  involving  all  South 
Dakota  Tribes  beginning  with  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation. 


Trust  Fund  Managonent 

Question  10:  Between  FY  1991  and  FY  1995  the  BIA  has  spent  over  $15  million  in  an  attempt 
to  reconcile  Indian  trust  fiind  accounts.  In  addition  to  these  fiinds  the  BIA  is  requesting  an 
additional  $6.8  million  in  the  FY  1996  budget.  However,  after  spending  all  of  these  funds  in 
this  effort  it  is  not  clear  what  has  been  accomplished  in  resolving  this  issue.  Basic  reconciliation 
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of  tribal  acxounts  is  complete  and  the  results  indicate  that  we  have  a  liability  of  about  $1  million, 
assuming  that  any  overpayments  cannot  be  recouped.  Is  BIA's  June  30,  1995,  target  date  for 
completing  selected  reconciliation  tasks  finn? 

Answer:  The  target  date  for  completion  of  the  project  has  been  adjusted  to  reflect  the  date 
mandated  by  the  American  Indian  Trust  Funds  Management  Reform  Act  of  1994  (Public  Law 
103-412).  As  the  Act  calls  for  "a  balance  reconciled  as  of  Sq)tember  30,  1995",  issuance  of 
statements  to  the  tribes  is  planned  at  that  time.  For  the  reconciliation  contractor  to  complete 
work  and  allow  for  the  required  90-day  period  for  review  by  the  certification  contractor  prior 
to  the  issuance  of  statements,  the  target  date  established  was  June  30,  1995.  Even  if  the  time 
frames  are  met  there  are  still  significant  tasks  to  be  performed  by  both  of  the  contractors  and 
Bureau  in  meeting  with  the  tribes  in  1996. 

The  following  reconciliation  tasks  are  projected  for  completion  by  June  30,  1995,  if  the  dates 
in  the  Reform  Act  are  not  amended: 

Basic  Reconciliation 

Investment  Analysis/Statements 

Fill  the  Gap-Five  Tribes  Pilot 

"Rescoped"  Global  Fill  the  G^ 

Fill  the  Gj^)-Minerals  Management  Service 

Money  Max  to  Finance 

US  Treasury  to  Finance  (1990  to  1992  only) 

The  following  tasks  would  not  be  completed  by  June  30,  1995: 
Global  Fill  the  Gap-Original  Scope 
US  Treasury  to  Finance  (1987  to  1989) 
FUl  the  Gap-Special  Dqwsit  Accounts 
Tribal  nM  Accounts 
IRMS  to  Finance 

Question  11:  How  many  OTFM  staff  are  currently  assigned  to  the  reconciliation  project?  Will 
these  staff  be  returned  to  OTFM  after  June  30th? 

Answer:  The  OTFM  's  Branch  of  Past  Reconciliation  has  9  positions.  Currently,  there  are  also 
4  additional  staff  from  other  divisions  within  OTFM  on  detail  to  the  project,  headed  by  a  Senior 
Executive  Service  Special  Assistant  to  the  Dq)uty  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  assigned  to 
the  project.  It  is  expected  that  at  some  point  in  the  future,  once  the  work  of  this  staff  has  been 
completed,  there  will  be  a  realignment  within  the  Office  of  Trust  Funds  Management  to 
accommodate  any  necessary  changes  accordingly. 

Question  12:   Is  it  cost  effective  to  try  to  resolve  the  remaining  transactions? 

Answer:  The  cost  effectiveness  of  the  reconciliation  effort  can  not  be  viewed  simply  in  relation 
to  the  dollar  amount  of  errors  found.  In  the  Fiscal  Year  1990  j^)propriations  Act,  the  Congress 
mandated  that  the  Bureau  reconcile  and  audit  tribal  and  individual  accounts  to  the  earliest 
possible  date.  Language  tolling  the  statute  of  limitations  was  added  in  the  FY  1991  Act.  Both 
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of  these  provisions,  with  some  refinement,  have  been  maintained  through  the  most  recently 
passed  Act  in  FY  1995. 

Question  13:    Estimates  indicate  that  the  costs  of  reconciling  the  Individual  Indian  Money 
accounts  range  from  $100  to  $300  million.   Is  BIA  attempting  to  reconcile  these  accounts? 
How  much  money  is  included  in  the  FY  1996  budget  for  this  effort? 

Answer:  This  range  is  based  upon  the  estimates  provided  by  the  reconciliation  contractor, 
Arthur  Andersen  &  Co.  in  Phase  I  of  the  contract  on  the  assumption  that  work  would  provide 
a  fuU  reconciliation  of  the  IIM  accounts.  As  a  result  of  the  exorbitant  cost  range  for  work  on 
these  accounts  and  the  faa  that  the  availability  of  records  was  highly  questionable  for  any  length 
of  time,  there  was  agreement  between  the  Bureau  and  the  Intertribal  Monitoring  Association 
(TTMA)  that  this  type  of  reconciliation  would  not  be  possible.  There  is  a  total  of  $2.7  million 
that  wUl  fund  the  systemic  reconciliation  of  IIM  to  finance  and  $1.5  million  for  tribal  IIM  and 
special  deposit  accounts. 

Question  14:  How  will  BIA  address  the  IIM  problMn?  Of  the  288,000  IIM  accounts,  how 
many  of  these  are  inactive  or  probate  accounts?  What  are  BIA's  plans  with  regard  to  closing 
out  these  accounts? 

Answer:  We  are  reconciling  the  current  activities  on  an  ongoing  basis  and  have  established  a 
team  to  develop  future  systems  that  correct  the  deficiencies  of  the  present  system. 

There  are  288,000  active  IIM  accounts.  There  are  about  87,500  inactive  accounts  and  20,500 
accounts  that  are  in  some  state  of  probate. 

The  OTFM  currently  operates  under  the  policy  that  no  checks  are  issued  to  an  account  holder 
unless  the  disbursement  is  $15.00  or  greater.  The  OTFM  is  initiating  procedures  to  have  checks 
issued  for  individual  accounts  that  have  balances  under  the  floor  amount  of  $15.00,  one  time 
each  fiscal  year.  Since  there  is  a  lai^ge  number  of  account  holders  with  a  $1 .00  or  less  balance 
in  their  account,  many  of  these  account  holders  are  not  expected  to  cash  a  check  for  an  minimal 
amount.  This  will  result  in  the  check  being  canceled  after  a  year  and  the  funds  returned  to 
Treasury  and  then  to  OTFM,  and  then  back  to  the  individual  accounts  where  disbursements 
originated.  During  the  fourth  quarter  of  FY  95,  OTFM  will  address  other  alternatives  for 
clearing  out  these  accounts  with  small  balances.  The  OTFM  is  also  exploring  the  possibilities 
of  having  contractors  locate  individual  account  holders  whose  whereabouts  are  unknown.  The 
OTFM  in  conjunction  with  the  BIA's  Office  of  Trust  Responsibilities  will  have  to  develop 
procedures  to  address  the  issue  of  probate  accounts.  The  above  recommendations  would  reduce 
the  number  of  IIM  accounts. 

The  approach  to  the  examination  of  IIM  accounts  is  two-pronged.  First,  a  reconciliation  must 
be  performed  between  the  Bureau's  general  ledger  ("fin^ce")  and  its  detail  subsidiary  ledger 
of  nM  accounts  ("ERMS "-Integrated  Resource  Management  System).  Currently,  the  balance 
in  the  general  ledger  exceeds  the  subsidiary  ledger's  balance  by  $27  million.  In  addition,  there 
are  $43  million  accounts  with  negative  balances.     This  portion  of  the  reconciliation  is  a 
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component  of  the  Arthur  Andersen  contract.  It  is  estimated  that  this  reconciliation  will  cost  $2 . 7 
million,  which  is  included  in  the  FY  1996  Budget. 

The  second  approach  to  the  examination  of  IIM  accounts  is  focused  on  the  revenues  flowing 
through  these  accounts.  A  work  group,  which  includes  the  Intertribal  Monitoring  Association, 
expects  to  be  making  its  recommendation  to  the  Department  in  August.  There  are  no  funds 
requested  for  this  effort  in  the  FY  1996  Budget. 

Question  15:  Does  BIA  have  a  master  file  of  all  oil  and  gas  leases,  timber  contracts,  and  other 
land  use  agreements?   If  not  what  actions  are  under  way  to  develop  such  a  master  file? 

Answer:  At  the  present  time  a  master  file  of  all  Indian  leases  does  not  exist.  Within  the  Land 
Title  and  Records  program  and  Land  Records  Improvement  program,  Phase  1  of  the  Bureau's 
Land  Records  Management  Project  (LUMP)  will  result  in  a  common  land  records  and  ownership 
data  file  that  contains  all  leases.  This  data  file  will  function  as  a  master  file  for  all  federal 
Indian  title  documents,  including  all  surface  and  mineral  leases.  The  implementadon  of  the 
LRMP  Phase  1  systems  is  projected  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  FY  1997. 

Question  16:  How  many  land  use  agreements  does  BIA  have?  What  is  the  total  number  of 
leases  in  OTR's  certified  files  and  the  total  number  maintained  at  BIA's  agency  offices? 

Answer:  The  BIA  has  about  110,000  land  use  agreements  covering  surface  and  sub-surface 
leases,  assignments,  mortgages,  rights-of-way,  timber  contracts  and  other  encumbrances  to  the 
land.  Approximately  100,000  surface  and  sub-surface  leases  and  permits  are  administered  and 
recorded  in  the  Bureau's  Area  Title  Plants.  After  being  recorded,  the  original  lease  documents 
are  returned  to  the  local  agencies  for  safe  storage. 

Question  17:  How  many  actual  leases,  contracts,  etc.  have  been  retrieved  for  the  reconciliation 
effort? 

Answer:  The  reconciliation  project  has  thus  far  retrieved  and  identified  approximately  16,000 
tribal  leases  from  the  agencies  and  Federal  Records  Centers.  About  another  estimated  7,000 
have  been  identified  at  agencies,  some  of  which  will  be  included  in  the  project  to  be  done  on-site 
at  the  agencies.   These  are  primarily  timber  and  oil  and  gas  agreements. 

The  reconciliation  staff  requested  the  agencies  to  send  only  those  tribal  leases,  contracts,  rights- 
of-way,  etc.,  over  $5,000.  The  leases,  contracts,  etc.,  relevant  to  the  reconciliation  project  did 
not  include  mortgages,  encumbrances,  assignments,  or  those  leases  which  are  under  $5,000. 
In  the  pursuit  of  leases,  the  project  staff  also  expanded  their  search  to  nine  Federal  Records 
Centers,  National  Archive  Regional  Office,  and  GSA  Indian  Trust  Accounting  EHvision 
Warehouse. 

An  accurate  count  of  the  "total"  number  of  leases  relevant  to  the  reconciliation  project  over  the 
20  year  timeframe  is  unknown.  It  should  be  noted  that  some  leases  had  been  desttoyed  by  the 
Federal  Records  Centers  in  accordance  with  their  policies  and  procedures. 
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Question  18:  What  is  BIA's  current  backlog  of  land  title  and  beneficial  ownership 
determinations  and  recordings?  How  long  will  it  take  to  achieve  accurate,  up-to-date  ownership 
records  to  support  trust  fund  accounting? 

Answer:  Within  the  Land  Title  &  Records  program  and  the  Land  Records  Improvement 
programs,  the  following  data  shows  the  backlog  of  title-beneficial  ownership  determinations  and 
title  document  recording  as  of  Septranber  1994: 


Office 

TUIe  AcUiKfiotfion 
&TSR  Backlog 

Titie  Document 

Processins  Backlog 

(Number) 

Aberdeen 

450 

1,810 

Albuquerque 

632 

10.649 

Anadarko 

239 

5,101 

Billings 

346 

1.222 

Portland 

211 

6,501 

Sacramaito 

2,600 

5,300 

Totals 

4,478 

30.583 

Avemge 

746 

5,097 

$120 

$23 

Projected  Total  Cost 

$537,000 

$703,000 

FY  1996  Request 

$260,000 

$340,000 

Current  projections  of  project  completion  indicate  that  there  will  be  accurate  and  up-to-date 
ownership  records  to  support  trust  income  distributions  and  accounting  by  the  end  of  FY  1997. 
The  Bureau  has  taken  action  to  resolve  backlogs  by  requesting  an  increase  in  funding  in  FY 
1996.  The  Bureau  will  re-engineer  its  title  processes  (in  coordination  with  the  trust  funds 
management  and  other  trust  responsibilities  programs)  and  re-automate  its  land  title  and  records 
data  systems  in  a  common  data  systems  integration  environment.  The  Bureau  has  taken  the 
following  stq)s  to  resolve  land  title  ownership  d^ermination  and  record  keq)ing  problems: 

•  The  FY  1996  budget  includes  an  additional  $600,000  to  begin  addressing  these  backlogs 
by  hiring  temporary  or  contract  personnel  at  the  Area  Land  Titles  and  Records  Office 
level. 


The  Land  Titles  and  Records  (LTR),  Land  Records  Improvement  (LSI),  Financial  Trust 
Services  (Trust  Funds),  and  Trust  SJervices  programs,  are  completing  a  Business  Systems 
Plan  for  Strategic  Alignment  (BSP-SA).  The  BSP-SA  provides  the  basis  for  re- 
engineering  the  title  business  processes  and  systrais  to  eliminate  backlogs  and  increase 
title  and  trust  asset  manag^nCTt  productivity. 
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•  Based  on  the  BSP-SA,  the  LTR-LRI  programs  are  re-engineering  the  federal  Indian  land 
title  and  ownership  processes  and  systems  within  the  Land  Records  Management  Project 
(LRMP).  The  LRMP  is  a  three-phase  project  which  will  make  all  land  title,  ownership 
and  records  data  up-to-date,  accurate,  and  available  to  all  agency,  field  offices  and  other 
internal  and  external  clients.  Funds  were  appropriated  for  the  LRMP  beginning  in  FY 
1994. 

Question  19:  The  Intertribal  Monitoring  Association  has  recommended  that  you  suspend  the 
portion  of  reconciliation  referred  to  as  fill  the  gap.  Do  you  agree  with  this  recommendation? 
If  not  why? 

Answer:  The  "FUl  the  Gap"  procedures  were  incorporated  into  the  reconciliation  contract  after 
meeting  extensively  with  the  Department,  the  Inter  Tribal  Monitoring  Association,  and  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  in  1992.  These  procedures  are  intended  to  ensure  that  the  revenue 
received  and  posted  was  proper,  based  on  originating  source  documents  (such  as  lease 
agreements),  and  that  such  revenue  was  posted  to  the  proper  accounts. 

The  Department  disagrees  with  FTMA's  recommendation.  Both  ITMA  and  the  General 
Accounting  Office  have  recommended  a  settlement  process  which  would  include  provisions  for 
tribal  audits.  ITMA  has  recommended  that  funds  requested  for  fill  the  gap  be  made  available 
instead  to  tribes  to  audit  areas  tribes  believe  are  major  barriers  to  settlement.  These  audit 
procedures  would  likely  include  fill  the  gap  work.  We  believe  it  is  cost-effective  to  complete 
fill  the  gap  work.  All  the  records  necessary  to  perform  fill  the  gap  work  have  been  sent  to 
Albuquerque.  The  work  is  being  performed  by  professional  accountants  whose  work  is  being 
certified  by  other  professional  accountants.  It  would  be  significantly  more  costly  to  have  this 
work  performed  by  individual  auditors  contracted  by  each  tribe.  We  believe  that  the  costs  to 
carry  out  these  audits  would  be  contingent  on  both  the  magnitude  of  the  work  envisioned,  as  well 
as  on  the  actual  number  of  tribes  whose  accounts  would  be  selected  for  review;  there  are  over 
300  tribes  currently  are  included  in  our  on-going  reconciliation  project.  Additional  costs  would 
also  be  incurred  by  abandoning  the  uniform  methodology  already  underway  for  an  approach 
which  would  require  a  "learning  curve"  (relating  to  matters  such  as  logistics  of  how  the  records 
have  been  disseminated  and/or  picking  up  where  the  reconciliation  work  had  to  be  ceased)  for 
each  individual  auditing  firm  contracted  by  tribes.  The  cost  would  also  be  multiplied  by  the  fact 
that  individual  auditors  could  design  their  work,  begin  testwork,  and  then  be  unable  to  complete 
it  because  of  missing  documentation.  We  believe  that  completion  of  global  fill  the  gap  work  is 
an  integral  step  in  providing  as  accurate  of  an  accounting  as  possible  to  tribes.  Completing  fill 
the  gap  will  narrow  the  possible  additional  procedures  and  prevent  further  escalation  of  costs. 

Question  20:  The  GAO  has  basically  taken  the  position  that  any  further  efforts  will  not 
accomplish  the  objective  of  ensuring  the  accuracy  of  account  balances,  and  that  the  cost  benefit 
of  further  reconciliation  is  questionable.  If  no  additional  funds  were  appropriated  for  trust  fund 
reconciliation,  what  would  be  the  implications? 

Answer:  We  would  be  able  to  complete  the  Basic  Reconciliation  task,  the  Investment  Analysis 
task,  the  Five  Tribes  Pilot,  MoneyMax  to  Finance  task,  Rescoped  Global  Fill  the  Gap  and  under 
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the  Finance  to  Treasury  FY  1992,  1991  and  1990.  We  would  not  be  able  to  complete 
meaningful  tasks  such  as: 

1)  Global  FiU  the  Gap 

2)  IRMS  (EM)  to  Finance 

3)  Finance  to  Treasury  FY  1989,  1988,  and  1987 

4)  Funding  to  meet  with  the  tribes  to  present  and  explain  the  finding  to  date 

5)  The  recertification  of  the  above  tasks,  and 

6)  Return  the  Federal  records  to  their  appropriate  location 

The  ultimate  outcome  is  that  any  settlement  framework  whether  Congressional,  court  or 
negotiated  would  be  based  on  insufficient  or  incorrect  data,  which  may  be  detrimental  to  either 
the  tribes  or  government. 

Question  21:  What  minimum  level  of  funding  would  be  required  to  wrap  up  the  work  that  has 
already  been  performed?  What  is  the  savings  from  this  minimum  level  versus  the  estimated  cost 
to  complete  the  reconciliation  as  originally  planned? 

Answer:  We  believe  that  all  the  tasks  are  important  and  should  be  completed  as  presented  in 
our  budget.  However,  we  estimate  that  $1.9  million  in  FY  1996  to  accommodate  a  "shutdown" 
if  directed  by  Congress.    The  savings  from  this  minimum  level  effort  would  be  $4.9  million. 

Question  22:  GAO  and  the  Intertribal  Monitoring  Association  have  recommended  that  the  time 
has  come  to  seek  a  legislative  settlement.  What  level  of  resources  would  be  needed  to 
implement  GAO's  recommendation? 

Answer:  The  level  of  resources  necessary  to  implement  a  legislative  settlement  can  not  be 
determined  at  this  time.  We  believe  that  in  order  to  begin  a  settlement  process,  as  much 
information  as  possible  should  be  made  available  to  the  tribes.  Without  information  from 
continuing  the  reconciliation  process,  neither  the  tribes  nor  the  Federal  Government  have  a  solid 
basis  on  which  to  base  negotiations.  We  expect  to  share  Arthur  Andersen  &  Co.  's  work  papers 
with  the  tribes  upon  issuing  the  account  statements,  therefore,  providing  tribes  with  all  the 
information  gathered  in  the  reconciliation  process. 

We  believe  it  is  premature  to  implement  a  legislative  settlement.  The  framework  established  in 
the  Reform  Act  requires  the  Secretary  to  repon  on  his  recommendations  to  resolve  disputes. 
After  statements  are  issued  and  meetings  held  with  tribes,  we  anticipate  we  will  have  more 
knowledge  about  the  nature  of  tribal  disputes  and,  accordingly,  be  able  to  recommend  possible 
settlement  options  with  associated  cost  estimates. 

Question  23:  Last  fall  the  Department  was  negotiating  with  the  Treasury  Department  to 
establish  a  special  fund  similar  to  those  already  established  for  government  employees.  What 
is  the  status  of  the  negotiations?  Is  the  Treasury  willing  to  establish  a  fiind  that  would  provide 
Indian  tribes  with  the  same  level  of  benefits  as  federal  employees?  If  not,  why? 
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Answo*:  We  are  continuing  to  explore  the  establishment  of  this  fiind.  We  believe  that  Indians 
should  benefit  from  this  proposal. 

Question  24:  Will  there  be  any  reduction  in  OTFM's  staffing  and  administrative  costs  if 
negotiations  are  successful? 

Answer:  We  anticipate  direct  investment  annual  savings  of  8  FTE  and  $322,000  associated  with 
this.  In  addition,  the  risk  of  potential  losses  related  to  poor  investment  practices  would  be 
reduced. 

Question  25:  Does  BIA  provide  meaningful  account  statements  to  tribes  as  required  by  the 
Trust  Reform  Act  of  1994?  If  not,  when  does  BIA  expect  to  be  able  to  do  so? 

Answer:  The  OTFM  has  awarded  a  contract  for  a  state-of-the-art  core  trust  system  that  will  be 
functional  ^ril  1,  199S.  Hiat  system  will  provide  activity  and  asset  listings  to  the  tribes  on  a 
quarterly  basis  as  outlined  in  the  Trust  Funds  Reform  Act  of  1994.  The  tribes  will  also  have 
the  ability  to  have  on-line  access  to  all  information  regarding  all  aspects  of  their  accounts. 

Question  26:  I  understand  that  you  are  now  in  the  process  of  naming  a  Special  Trustee.  How 
will  this  position  help  improve  the  current  situation? 

Answer:  In  accordance  with  Public  Law  103-412,  we  have  been  actively  involved  in  trying  to 
provide  a  candidate  for  this  position.  Accordingly,  we  have  interviewed  a  significant  number 
of  highly  qualified  candidates  and  the  Secretary  has  submitted  a  name  to  the  White  House  for 
consideration. 

With  the  reconciliation  of  tribal  accounts  coming  to  conclusion,  the  Special  Trustee  position  can 
be  helpful  in  bringing  about  the  eventual  settlement  of  issues  stemming  from  past  BIA 
management  of  trust  funds  and  helping  to  ensure  that  new  processes  and  procedures  are 
consistent  with  sound  banking  practice,  providing  account  holders  with  accurate,  timely 
investment  and  accounting  of  their  trust  assets. 

Question  27:  Has  the  BIA  put  sufficient  management  improvements  in  place  so  that  this 
situation  will  not  repeat  itself  in  the  future? 

Answer:  We  have  succeeded  in  implementing  a  number  of  management  improvements  under 
this  Administration  which  will  insure  that  our  fiduciary  responsibilities  can  be  adequately  carried 
out  in  the  future,  particularly  with  respect  to  tribal  accounts.  The  Secretary's  Six-Point  plan  also 
outlines  planned  efforts  to  improve  the  management  of  Individual  Indian  Money  accounts. 
However,  the  management  challenges  of  IIM  accounts  will  continue  to  exist  until  allotted  lands 
can  be  consolidated,  and  further  fractionation  prevented. 

Secretary's  Six  Point  Plan:  Issued  in  June  1994,  this  plan  focuses  on  a  number  of  improvements 
across  the  board  within  the  Dq)artment.  OTFM  has  been  realigned,  including  increased  staffing 
and  a  focus  on  internal  audit  capabilities,  reconciliation  (prior  and  current),  systems 
improvement,  and  customer  service.   OTFM  has  also  awarded  a  contract  for  a  state  of  the  art 
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core  trust  system  that  will  be  functional  April  1,  1995.  That  system  will  provide  activity  and 
asset  listings  to  the  tribes  on  a  quarterly  basis  as  outlined  in  the  Trust  Funds  Reform  Act  of 
1994.  The  tribes  will  also  have  the  ability  to  have  on-line  access  to  all  information  regarding 
all  aspects  of  their  accounts.  A  team  has  been  established  to  develop  future  systems  that  correct 
the  deficiencies  of  the  present  IIM  system. 

Policies/Procedures:  Field  staff  were  issued  the  DM  Desk  Operating  Procedures  during 
February  1995  that  provide  much  needed  guidance  and  standardization  in  the  field.  Tribal  Trust 
Desk  Operating  Procedures  are  being  established  in  conjunction  with  implementation  of  the  new 
trust  system. 

Loss  Policy:  In  November  1994,  the  Bureau  J^jproved  its  trust  fund  loss  policy  which  contains 
procedures  to  identify  and  resolve  losses  promptly. 

Field  Training:  The  newly  established  Divisions  of  Trust  Systems  and  Quality  Assurance 
initiated  training  during  March  1995  at  the  field  and  tribal  levels. 

Question  28:  OTFM  has  acquired  a  conmiercial,  off-the-shelf  trust  fiind  general  ledger  and 
investment  accounting  system.  Why  didn't  OTFM  also  use  this  vender's  subsidiary  systems? 
Does  OTFM  plan  to  develop  its  own  subsidiary  systems? 

Answer:  The  new  off-the-shelf  core  trust  system  is  intended  as  a  system  to  address  the  trust 
funds  management  and  investment  services  needs  of  tribal  accounts.  It  replaces  the  previous 
Money  Max  investment  system  and  finance  system.  The  current  IIM  system  (the  Integrated 
Resource  Management  System  -  IRMS)  will  remain  in  place  until  decisions  regarding 
development  of  a  comprehensive  system  are  made.  Improvements  to  the  IIM  related  systems 
are  also  envisioned  in  the  Secretary's  Six  Point  Plan  on  tnist  funds  management  reforms.  In  this 
respect,  an  inter-disciplinary  team  has  been  designated  to  develop  an  overall  plan  and  options 
for  a  trust  fund  accounting  and  disbursement  system  for  tribes  and  individual  Indians  with  the 
capability  to  verify  lease  income  and  ownership  and  distribute  that  income,  accurately,  timely, 
and  in  a  way  that  the  process  can  be  audited.  The  team  is  looking  at  current  processes  and 
systems  environments  as  well  as  "off  the  shelf  systems.  Implementation  is  expected  in 
jq)proximately  2  years. 


Economic  Development 

Question  29:  I  understand  that  many  tribes  have  received  significant  economic  benefits  from 
gaming  operations.  How  can  the  BIA  provide  funding  to  tribes  who  are  economically  self 
sufficient  when  there  are  tribes  who  are  indigent?  Do  you  see  a  time  in  the  future  when  funding 
to  tribes  is  distributed  taking  into  consideration  the  fmancial  resources  of  the  tribes? 

Answer:  In  general  the  Bureau  does  not  disqualify  economically  successful  tribes,  particularly 
since,  in  many  cases,  such  funding  is  required  to  fulfill  the  Secretary's  statutory,  trust,  or  treaty 
obligations.  Under  the  Tribal  Priority  Allocation  (TPA)  budget  formulation  process,  each  tribe 
has  a  funding  base  that  was  established  with  noncompetitive  funds,  and  a  large  percentage  of  a 
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tribe's  share  of  Federal  dollars  in  permanently  allocated  to  tribes  under  TPA.  In  most  cases 
(except  for  tribes  recently  recognized),  the  establishment  of  the  TPA  base  existed  prior  to  the 
advent  of  Indian  gaming.  The  establishment  of  the  TPA  is  historically  rooted  in  the  Federal 
trust  responsibility  and  is  based  on  treaties,  statutes,  court  decisions  and  the  Synder  Act  of  1921 . 

The  BIA  doesn't  want  to  punish  the  tribes  for  their  recent  economic  success  as  the  federal 
government  doesn't  punish  the  states  for  their  income.  For  those  tribes  with  recent  new 
incomes,  their  communities  are  still  developing.  Many  of  these  tribes  have  not  had  the 
infrastructures  that  many  non-Indian  communities  have. 

No  plans  exist  to  change  the  BIA  federal  payments  to  Indian  tribes  in  FY  1996  or  in  the  future 
to  offset  tribal  income  from  other  sources,  such  as  gaming  revenues.  Payments  to  individual 
Indians  may  be  means  tested,  depending  on  the  program. 

Question  30:  There  are  a  number  of  programs  within  the  BIA  budget  to  promote  economic 
development  in  Indian  country.  Has  the  BIA  or  the  Department  thought  about  creating  "Indian 
aiterprise  Zones"  or  other  innovative  ways  of  attracting  private  sector  firms  to  Indian  country? 

Answer:  The  Bureau  has  several  programs  to  promote  economic  development  in  Indian  Country 
which  include  loans  and  grants  for  business  development  under  the  Indian  Financing  Act.  All 
tribes  and  individual  tribal  members  have  access  to  these  loans  and  grants  for  creditworthy 
projects,  subject  to  the  availability  of  funds  on  a  first-come,  first-serve  basis.  The  Community 
and  Reservation  Economic  Development  Grant  program  is  bmited  to  33  tribes  who  competed 
for  this  five  year  program  beginning  in  FY  1992.  During  FY  1995,  the  Bureau  anticipates  the 
Technical  Assistance  of  Indian  Enterprise  grants  will  assist  65  tribes,  tribal  organizations, 
individual  Indians,  or  Alaska  Natives  with  economic  development  programs.  Grants  under  this 
program  are  generally  limited  to  those  businesses  receiving  loans  from  the  Bureau  that  are 
experiencing  operating  problems.  The  Indian  Direct  Loan  program  provides  loans  to  tribaUy- 
owned  enterprises  or  Indian-owned  businesses  for  profit-making  economic  enterprises.  The 
Indian  Guaranteed  Loan  program  provides  loan  guarantees  to  lending  institutions  which  are 
assisting  tribally-owned  enterprises  and  Indian-owned  businesses.  In  recent  years,  the  Bureau 
has  sought  to  minimize  direct  loans  in  favor  of  guaranteed  loans  so  that  a  local  lender  expertise 
would  be  involved  through  the  day-to-day  servicing  of  the  loans  and  so  that  there  would  be  some 
private  sector  risk  at  stake.  Finally,  Indian  Business  Development  Grants  (IBDG)  provide  equity 
financing  for  tribally-owned  enterprises  or  individually  Indian-owned  businesses.  The  Bureau 
proposes  to  replace  the  current  IBDG  with  a  new  Small  Business  Venture  Capital  program  in 
FY  1996. 

There  are  various  economic  development  strategies  which  tribes  may  decide  to  implement  such 
as  (1)  attracting  businesses  to  their  communities;  (2)  developing  tribally-owned  businesses,  and 
(3)  promoting  entrq)reneurial  development  within  their  tribal  communities.  Under  self- 
determination  policy,  the  Bureau  does  not  advocate  or  encourage  tribes  to  adopt  any  one  of  these 
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The  Administration's  definition  of  Enterprise  Zones  includes  the  following  two  key  elements. 

1)  Tax  Incentives  would  be  available  for  businesses  locating  within  an  Indian  reservation 
including  wage  credits  for  each  job  created  and  accelerated  dq)reciation. 

2)  Competition  for  a  specified  amount  of  federal  funds  from  set  asides  or  in  the  form  of  a 
block  grant  for  various  federal  agoicies. 

There  would  not  be  sufficimt  resources  in  the  second  element  to  affect  half  of  the  over  550 
federally  recognized  Indian  tribes.  Because  of  the  limited  resources  that  would  be  available,  the 
Administration  and  Congress  made  die  decision  not  to  put  tribes  in  Enterprise  Zones. 

Question  31:  Is  the  BIA  looking  at  the  issue  of  tax  incentives  as  a  means  to  promote  economic 
development  on  Indian  reservations?  If  you  are,  please  provide  the  Committee  with  these 
proposals. 

Answer:  In  lieu  of  Indian  Enterprise  Zones,  Congress  included  business  tax  incentives  as  part 
of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1993.  As  of  January  1994,  only  one  tribe  was 
known  to  have  realized  a  benefit  from  this  legislation.  Over  the  past  year,  the  White  House  has 
hosted  around  ten  informational  me^ings  for  tribal  leaders  regarding  the  Enterprise 
Zone/Empowerment  21one  initiative  and  idated  tax  incentives.  These  meetings  were  held  to 
increase  the  realization  by  tribes  of  the  benefits  these  ten  year  incentives  may  offer.  Tribal 
leaders  expressed  their  lack  in  utilizing  these  tax  incentives  for  several  reasons:  1)  some  tribe's 
economic  strategies  do  not  encompass  attracting  non-Indian  businesses  to  their  communities;  2) 
the  tax  incentives  exclude  wage  tax  credits  for  family  members  (a  culturally  inappropriate 
strategy);  3)  most  tribes  lack  the  basic  infrastructure  (i.e.  water,  sewer,  power,  roads)  essential 
to  attract  new  businesses  to  tb  " 


To  assist  those  tribes  who  wish  to  participate,  the  Bureau  has  been  exploring  a  strategy  to 
promote  the  business  tax  incentives  (i.e.  implementing  a  marketing  campaign  to  inform  non- 
Indian  business  owners  about  the  tax  advantages).  However,  given  the  lack  of  support  for  this 
initiative,  this  issue  has  not  beoi  a  priority. 

Question  32:  How  does  the  BIA's  Small  Business  Venture  Capital  Grant  program  differ  from 
the  Indian  Business  Development  Grant  program  which  is  proposed  for  elimination  in  1996? 

Answer:  The  Small  Business  Venture  Capital  Program  (SBVC)  differs  from  the  Indian  Business 
Development  Grants  (IBDG)  in  the  following  ways:  1)  SBVC  is  based  on  a  grantee's  need  where 
the  IBDG  requires  no  demonstration  of  need;  2)  SBVC  targets  the  neediest  communities  while 
the  IBDG  is  on  a  first-come,  first-serve  basis;  3)  SBVC  requires  a  grantee  to  seek  private 
sources  of  financing,  including  d^,  where  the  IBDG  grantee's  assume  no  risk  (grants  from 
other  federal  agencies  are  accepted  as  matching  funds  resulting  in  some  businesses  being  100 
percent  financed  by  grants);  and  4)  SBVC  will  provide  25  percent  of  a  business  equity,  where 
the  IBDG  provides  25  percent  of  the  total  business  cost.  This  means  the  SBVC  will  leverage  an 
estimated  $11  for  every  federal  dollar,  where  the  IBDG  leverages  $3  for  every  federal  dollar. 
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Question  33:  Does  the  BIA  have  hard  data  on  economic  development  projects  that  have  actually 
decreased  unemployment  on  Indian  reservations? 

Answer:  When  tribes  or  Indian  business  people  apply  for  loans  or  grants,  they  list  the  number 
and  types  of  jobs  to  be  created  by  the  business  being  financed.  In  October  1994,  the  Bureau's 
Area  Offices  reported  that  for  each  $67,000  in  guaranteed  loan  dollars,  one  job  was  created  or 
sustained  in  Indian  Country.  For  each  $282,000  in  direct  loan  dollars,  the  Bureau  created  or 
sustained  one  job  in  Indian  Country.  For  each  $21,000  in  Indian  Business  Development  Grant 
monies,  the  Bureau  created  or  sustained  one  job  in  Indian  Country.  Given  the  disparity  in  the 
numbers  and  the  possibility  of  reporting  bias,  verification  is  necessary  prior  to  evaluating  impact. 

To  verify  the  loan  and  grant  programs  effect  on  unemployment,  data  verification  of  more  than 
1,000  sq)arate  files  at  12  area  locations  is  necessary.  We  are  currently  contracting  with  an 
independent  consultant  to  verify  the  FY  1994  reports,  which  will  be  completed  by  April  30, 
1995.  We  also  are  planning  for  a  major,  long-term  independent  study  to  evaluate  the  Bureau's 
economic  development  programs'  impact  on  employment,  including  the  direct  financial  effect 
and  the  multiplier  effect  in  Indian  Country. 

Question  34:  There  are  a  number  of  economic  development  programs  that  provide  both  direct 
and  guaranteed  loans.   What  is  the  status  of  loan  repayments  for  these  loans? 

Answer:  Loan  program  management  for  guaranteed  loans  has  improved  significantly  in  the  past 
recent  years,  especially  during  the  1990's.  Ongoing  management  improvements  that  are  aimed 
at  building  on  these  gains  include  the  following.  Aimual  reviews  are  conducted  with  each  of  the 
twelve  area  credit  programs.  The  reviews  include  the  historical  performance  of  each  office  with 
recommendations  made  when  improvements  are  warranted.  A  loan  accounting  management 
system  is  currently  being  developed  to  replace  the  current  reliance  on  three  separate  outdated 
systems.  The  new  system  with  interface  with  the  Bureau's  accounting  system.  It  is  hoped  the 
system  will  be  operational  before  the  end  of  FY  1995.  Training  has  been  conducted  for  area 
staff  on  the  preparation  of  quarterly  reports  submitted  to  Treasury.  The  Office  of  Economic 
Development  is  nearing  completion  of  the  first  annual  report  since  the  1980's.  As  the  following 
indicates,  the  default  rate  for  guaranteed  loans  has  improved  significantly: 

Years       76-80        81-85        86-91      92-present 
Defaults  as  a  %  of 
Total  Guaranteed  Loans  35%  15%  11%  1% 


Aging  Direct  Loans  and  Loan  Guarantees 

As  Rqxiited  to  Treasury  via  the  SF  220  Rqwrts 

(Dollars  in  the  thousands) 

As  of  December  31,  1994 


Delinquencies,  by  Number  of  Days 


Days 

Delinquent 

Total 

Current 

1  -60 

60-90 

-t-90 

Pre-Credit 

Reform 

Direct  Loans 

$74,070 

$54,778 

$249 

$19 

$19,024 

14x4409 

100% 

73.9% 

0.3% 

0.1% 

25.7% 

Post-Credit 

Reform 

Direct  Loans 

$31,608 

$28,023 

$209 

$3 

$3,373 

14x4416 

100% 

88.6% 

0.6% 

0.1% 

10.7% 

Pre-Credit 

Reform  Loan 

Guarantees 

$139,609 

$136,274 

$450 

$296 

$2,589 

14x4410 

100% 

97.6% 

0.3% 

0.2% 

1.9% 

Post-Credit 

Reform  Loan 

Guarantees 

$55,778 

$55,643 

$101 

$3 

$31 

14x4415 

100% 

99.7% 

0.1% 

0.1% 

0.1% 
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Downsizing 

Question  35:  As  part  of  your  downsizing  efforts  you  have  identified  reductions  of  448  FTE's 
and  $34.5  million.  However,  savings  from  this  effort  do  not  show  up  as  savings  in  the  BIA's 
budget.    If  these  funds  are  not  used  to  reduce  the  deficit,  how  are  they  being  used? 

Answer:  The  administrative  savings  have  enabled  increases  to  be  made  in  other  programs  that 
directly  benefit  tribes  and  tribal  members.  In  FY  1994,  the  President  requested  an  additional 
$260  million,  of  which  nearly  $14  million  was  offset  through  administrative  savings.  In  FY 
1995,  the  President's  request  was  $9  million  below  the  FY  1994  enacted  level;  however,  the 
$15.7  million  in  administrative  savings  allowed  for  a  net  increase  of  $6.7  million  in  other 
programs.  The  President's  FY  1996  request  provides  an  additional  $163  million,  with  $5 
million  in  administrative  savings. 

The  following  table  contrasts  the  amounts  for  administrative  savings  to  the  annual  budget  request 
and  appropriations: 

Fiscal  Savings  Request  Enacted 

Year  ($000)  ($000)  ($000) 


1993 

- 

1,382,540 

1,548,715 

1994 

13,779 

1,808,286 

1,778,653 

1995 

17,014 

1,769,906 

1,747,091 

1996 

5,053 

1,910,441 

- 

Question  36:  Has  the  BIA  adopted  a  policy  that  all  savings  resulting  from  downsizing  will  be 
allocated  back  to  the  tribes? 

Answer:  The  Bureau  has  strongly  advocated  that  any  savings  be  reinvested  in  tribal 
communities.  In  the  development  and  implementation  of  the  BIA  streamlining  plan,  the 
underlying  objective  will  be  that  all  savings  go  directly  to  tribes  for  program  operations  via 
contracting  or  compacting.  Tribes  wiU  use  these  funds  to  operate  human  and  natural  resource 
programs;  provide  services  to  the  neediest  of  their  members;  and  otherwise  carry  out  programs 
expected  of  a  government  and  which  are  designed  to  meet  the  health,  welfare  and  safety  of  tribal 
citizens. 


Eklucation 

Question  37:  With  the  exception  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  BIA  is  the  only  federal  agency 
to  own  and  operate  schools.  In  general,  education  is  a  local  function,  and  some  would  argue 
not  a  trust  responsibility.  In  addition,  there  is  evidence  that  suggests  that  Indian  children  receive 
a  better  education  in  local  public  schools  than  they  do  in  BIA  schools.  If  this  is  the  case, 
doesn't  it  make  sense  to  provide  incentives  to  shift  this  function  to  local  communities,  excq)t 
where  an  Indian  community  is  geographically  isolated? 
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Answer:  The  overarching  policy  of  recent  Indian  education  legislation  is  to  give  Tribes  the 
opportunity  to  control  their  own  education  programs.  Shifting  the  function  to  local  non-tribal 
communities  is  inconsistent  with  this  policy. 

Current  Indian  education  programs  are  governed  by  a  number  of  laws,  including  the  Snyder  Act, 
the  Johnson  O'Malley  Act,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  the  Tribally  Controlled 
Community  Colleges  Act,  the  Tribally  Controlled  Schools  Act,  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1978,  the  Hawkins  Stafford  Act  and  most  recently,  Goals  2000:  Educate  America  and  the 
Improving  America  Schools  Act.  The  DqKUtment  places  a  high  priority  on  Indian  education, 
as  quality  education  is  an  essential  component  in  reducing  unemployment,  increasing  self  esteem, 
increasing  economic  opportunities,  and  improving  community  life,  and  for  Indian  people. 

The  1996  budget  provides  funds  to  accommodate  increasing  enrollment  in  BIA  funded  schools, 
but  continues  the  moratorium  established  by  Congress  in  1995  which  limits  funds  to  the  schools 
currently  in  the  BIA  system.  Given  current  funding  constraints,  the  moratorium  ensures  that  the 
resources  of  the  current  schools  are  not  drained  through  the  funding  of  new  schools. 

In  actuality,  only  ten  percent  of  Indian  children  attend  BIA  schools.  The  great  majority  are 
served  by  public  schools  on  or  near  the  reservations.  In  1996,  the  BIA  budget  includes  funding 
to  continue  Johnson  O'Malley,  a  supplemental  education  program  for  Indian  students  in  public 
schools,  at  the  1995  level  of  $24.4  million. 

Question  38:  I  understand  that  some  tribes  have  expressed  an  interest  in  funding  school 
operations  in  Tribal  Priority  Allocations.  However,  school  interest  groups  oppose  this  move. 
It  appears  that  true  self-determination  will  not  be  realized  until  tribes  can  set  priorities  for  all 
BIA  programs,  including  education.  Do  you  see  this  as  a  possibility  in  the  near  future?  Why 
would  tribes  not  want  school  operations  fHmded  in  Tribal  Priority  Allocations? 

Answer:  The  Joint  Task  Force  recommended  the  analysis  of  the  establishment  of  a  separate 
budget  category  for  all  federal  Indian  Education  funding  programs  as  part  of  Tribal  Priority 
Allocations.  The  analysis  would  include  the  Bureau  funding  such  as  School  Operations.  In 
October  1994,  the  Bureau  held  consultations  on  the  movement  of  Johnson-O'Malley  to  TPA. 
The  Bureau  held  consultations  in  April  1995  on  the  proposal  to  move  other  education-related  line 
items  into  TPA.  The  comments  will  be  assessed  to  find  the  extent  to  which  tribes  would  like 
to  see  school  operations  funded  in  TPA. 

Question  39:  In  January  1995,  the  Department  of  the  Interior's  Inspector  General  issued  a  final 
audit  on  one  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  schools,  the  Pinon  School.  The  audit  basically 
found  that  the  BIA  approved  a  school  operations  funding  level  based  on  an  inaccurate  dormitory 
student  count.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  School  Board  received  ahnost  $600  thousand  in  funding 
for  students  who  did  not  actually  reside  in  the  dormitory  during  the  school  year.  What  is  the 
BIA  Office  of  Education  doing  to  ensure  that  the  Federal  dollars  distributed  to  schools  are 
actually  going  to  students? 

Answer:  The  Pinon  Community  School  is  a  Public  Law  93-638  contract  school.  The  problems 
outlined  in  the  Inspector  General's  repoTt  are  the  excepdon,  not  the  rule,  for  conduct  by  the 
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contract/giant  or  Bureau  operated  schools.  As  a  contract  school,  the  local  school  board  has  the 
reqx>nsibility  to  approve  the  school's  budget  and  to  determine  the  programs  the  school  will  have 
within  standards. 

Additionally,  the  Bureau  maintains  a  file  of  signed  copies  of  the  fiinding  documents.  Financial 
reviews  are  also  conducted  each  quarter  for  Bureau  operated,  contract  and  grant  schools. 
Problems  identified  during  these  reviews  are  corrected. 

Question  40:   Does  the  BIA  have  a  m^od  of  tracking  attendance  at  the  schools? 

Answer:  The  Bureau  does  not  have  the  administrative  resources  to  compile  data  for  each  school 
throughout  the  year.  While  each  school  tracks  attendance  locally,  there  is  no  centralized 
rqx)iting  system.  The  FY  1996  budget  includes  a  school  statistics  initiative  that  will  allow  all 
the  schools  to  provide  accurate  attendance  data  on  a  daily  basis  to  the  Office  of  Indian 
Education. 

Question  41:  Does  the  BIA  hold  schools  accountable  for  ensuring  Federal  funds  are  used  to 
educate  students  actually  present  during  the  school  year? 

Answer:  The  Bureau  conducts  quarterly  financial  reviews  of  all  schools  to  ensure  proper 
expenditure  of  funds.  However,  the  ISEP  formula  does  not  allow  for  adjusting  allocations  based 
on  changes  in  student  attendance  throughout  the  school  year. 

Question  42:  If  the  request  for  student  statistics  is  funded,  how  would  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
make  sure  the  contract  and  grant  schools  participate  in  statistics  rqwrting? 

Answer:  Most  contract  and  grant  schools  are  eager  to  provide  any  information  needed  by  the 
Bureau  since  they  consider  that  it  is  one  school  system.  The  Bureau  would  include  the  rqwrting 
requirements  in  each  school's  grant  or  contract  agreement. 

Question  43:  Your  budget  proposes  an  increase  of  $31.5  million  for  Indian  education  (not 
including  construction),  6  percent  above  last  year's  enacted  level.  This  increase  is  on  top  of  a 
20  percent  increase  appropriated  for  this  purpose  over  the  past  two  years.  Do  you  see  Indian 
education  costs  leveling  off,  or  will  we  continue  to  see  large  increases  being  proposed  in  the 
future? 

Answer:  The  1996  budget  includes  additional  funds  needed  to  accommodate  increased  student 
enrollment  and  a  modest  increase  in  the  per  student  allocation.  However,  the  Dqjartment 
requests  continuation  of  the  moratorium  established  by  Congress  in  1995  which  precludes 
allowing  new  schools  into  the  BIA  system.  Without  this  moratorium,  costs  would  escalate  to 
an  even  higher  degree. 

Given  the  critical  mission  of  Indian  education  for  providing  Indian  youth  with  the  knowledge  and 
skills  they  will  need  to  succeed  as  adults,  this  program  will  continue  to  be  a  high  priority  of  the 
Dq)artment.  Increasingly,  parents  look  to  the  BIA  school  system  as  a  provider  of  the  necessary 
education  that  will  help  raise  their  Tribes'  and  their  own  economic  status.  The  isolation  of  the 
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reservations,  the  special  and  unique  needs  of  today's  Indian  youth,  and  the  mandates  of 
education  legislation  are  the  chief  factors  in  the  overall  costs  of  BIA  schools.  Without  adequate 
annual  increases,  BIA  school  would  have  to  fire  teachers,  eliminate  programs,  and  curtail 
transportation  for  boarding  students.  Loss  of  funding  increases  may  cause  the  loss  of 
accreditation  and  early  closures  for  many  schools. 

Question  44:  How  do  we  know  that  these  funds  are  actually  delivering  quality  education? 

Answer:  All  Bureau  schools  must  be  accredited.  The  accreditation  enables  the  schools  to  be 
eligible  for  other  state  and  federal  assistance  and  the  student  graduates  to  enter  into  colleges  and 
universities. 

Bureau  schools  may  meet  BIA,  state,  regional,  or  a  combination  of  accreditation  standards.  Of 
the  173  Bureau-funded  schools  that  rqwrted  during  the  1993-1994  school  year,  53  schools  met 
state  standards,  35  schools  met  regional  standards,  73  schools  met  both  state  and  regional 
standards,  and  12  schools  met  the  Bureau's  minimum  academic  standards. 

Question  45:  Do  you  have  any  hard  data  on  whether  Indian  students  are  realizing  a  better 
education  in  BIA  schools  than  in  public  schools?  Do  you  have  any  hard  data  on  whether  Indian 
students  are  realizing  a  better  education  in  BIA  operated  schools  than  in  BIA  contracted  schools? 
Do  you  have  comparative  data  for  the  three  systems? 

Answer:  The  Bureau  does  not  have  data  on  student  performance  for  non-Bureau  schools.  The 
Bureau  does  not  compare  its  schools  to  determine  which  schools  are  doing  a  better  job.  The 
Bureau's  school  support  teams  have  found  that  each  school  has  unique  traits  that  determine  the 
validity  of  their  programs. 

Question  46:  School  operating  budgets  are  in  part  based  on  a  student  count  at  the  begiiming  of 
the  school  year,  as  opposed  to  a  measure  of  actual  school  attendance  during  student  count  week. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  this  can  lead  to  overestimating  true  needs.  Have  you  addressed  this 
issue  in  determining  the  appropriate  funding  level  for  the  BIA  education  budget? 

Answer:  Public  Law  95-561,  as  amended,  provides  that  school  operations  funds  be  distributed 
according  to  the  number  of  students  in  attendance  during  student  count  week.  The  Bureau 
conducts  student  count  during  the  last  week  in  S^tember  and  believes  that  it  is  j^ipropriate  to 
distribute  funds  based  on  only  one  or  two  student  count  weeks  conducted  during  the  school  year. 

The  Bureau  does  not  have  the  administrative  resources  to  compile  attendance  data  for  each 
school  throughout  the  year;  however,  the  FY  1996  budget  request  includes  a  school  statistics 
initiative  that  will  allow  aU  schools  to  provide  accurate  attendance  data  to  the  Office  of  Indian 
Education  programs  headquarters  on  a  daily  basis. 

One  issue  that  is  under  review  is  that  of  distributing  school  operations  funds  based  on  the 
previous  year's  enrollment.  Because  school  (^rations  are  forward  funded,  budget  requirements 
are  estimated  at  least  two  years  in  advance  of  the  school  year.  Furthermore,  the  current  policy 
of  distributing  school  operations  funds  based  on  current  year  enroUment  precludes  providing  the 
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schools  with  their  budget  until  one  third  of  the  school  year  has  passed.  This  policy  is  under 
review  by  the  Bureau  in  an  attempt  to  improve  program  management. 

Question  47:  BIA  operated  schools  are  required  to  pay  teachers  at  the  Dq>artment  of  Defense 
pay  rate.  However,  BIA  schools  contracted  out  to  the  tribes  are  under  no  such  funding 
constraints.  Doesn't  this  pose  serious  allocation  problems  within  the  BIA  system?  Is  there  any 
way  for  the  Department  to  address  this  issue? 

Answer:  Bureau  operated  schools  report  that  the  requirement  to  pay  teachers  according  to  the 
Dq>artment  of  Defense  (DOD)  salary  schedule  is  a  major  budgetary  factor.  In  previous  years, 
some  schools  have  had  to  close  early  due  to  their  inability  to  pay  teachers'  salaries.  Contract 
and  grant  schools  are  exempt  from  this  requirement,  so  they  have  the  flexibility  to  put  their 
budget  dollars  toward  other  needs,  such  as  books  and  computers.  The  Bureau  includes  a 
projected  adjustments  for  DOD  pay  increases  in  its  annual  budget  request  for  all  Bureau  funded 
schools  consistent  with  the  Indian  self-determination  statutes.  Current  law  also  requires  that 
school  operations  funds  be  distributed  to  schools  according  to  the  same  formula,  regardless  of 
the  requirement  to  meet  the  DOD  schedule.  In  1994,  the  Department  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Indian  education  sections  of  the  Improving  America  Schools  Act  of  1994.  The  proposal 
would  have  allowed  each  school  to  set  its  own  salary  schedule.  The  proposal  was  not  included 
in  the  final  legislation. 

Question  48:  IHS  has  a  demonstration  program  that  allows  tribes  to  build  their  own  health  care 
facilities.  Under  this  initiative,  IHS  agrees  to  staff,  purchase  all  equipment,  and  fund  operation 
and  maintenance.   Do  you  think  such  a  new  approach  can  be  used  to  build  schools? 

Answer:  The  Dq)artment  recently  submitted  to  Congress  a  study  on  Alternative  Funding  which 
presented  several  methods  tribes  could  use  to  provide  resources  for  the  construction  of  schools. 
This  approach  appears  to  have  merit. 

There  are  instances  when  tribes  have  used  their  own  resources  to  construct  a  school  or  rephced 
their  school  buildings,  such  as  Mille  Lacs  and  Oneida  tribes.  The  Dq)artment  supports  Tribes 
Tephcing  school  buildings;  however  there  is  a  moratorium  on  increasing  the  number  of  schools 
in  the  BIA's  system.  After  all  appropriate  health,  safety,  and  building  codes  were  met,  these 
buildings  were  entered  into  the  Bureau's  inventory.  Operations  and  maintenance  funds  are 
provided  to  maintain  the  facilities.  The  Dq)artment  is  interested  in  other  opportunities  to 
cooperate  with  Indian  tribes  in  employing  innovative  approaches  to  replace  schools. 


New  Programs 

Question  49:  There  is  a  $13  million  proposal  in  your  budget  to  reimburse  individual  Indian 
account  holders  for  foregone  interest  payments  as  a  result  of  failed  financial  institutions.  While 
this  would  be  a  nice  thing  to  do,  it  is  not  done  for  any  other  group  of  Americans.  Why  would 
you  propose  this  increase  when  there  are  other  high-priority  Indian  programs  that  lack  adequate 
funding? 
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Answer:  The  American  Indian  Trust  Fund  Management  Reform  Act  of  1994  (Public  Law  103- 
412)  authorizes  payment  for  these  interest  losses.  The  amount  of  this  obligation  grows  each 
year.  A  1991  decision  by  the  Comptroller  General  found  that  the  Bureau  was  not  liable  for 
interest  related  to  principaJ  losses  on  Individual  Indian  Money  (DM)  accounts,  because  the  law 
did  not  require  interest  to  be  paid.  The  1994  Act  requires  the  Secretary  to  pay  interest 
retroactively  on  IIM  accounts  if  a  claim  is  identified,  subject  to  the  availability  of  funds.  Under 
law,  the  Bureau  is  required  to  fuUy  protect  principal.  The  Bureau  was  negligent  in  not  ensuring 
that  these  funds  were  fully  protected.  Losses  relating  to  failed  financial  institutions  occurred 
between  1984  and  1988.  The  IIM  account  pool  was  reimbursed  for  these  principal  losses  in 
fiscal  years  1994  and  1995.  Because  of  the  significant  delay  in  reimbursing  the  account  pool 
for  lost  p-incipal,  the  income  distributed  to  the  account  holders  has  been  less  than  the  rate  of 
return  on  the  account  pool  for  more  than  six  years.  Until  the  account  pool  is  reimbursed,  the 
gap  between  the  rate  of  return  on  the  account  pool  and  the  effective  rate  of  return  on  the 
income  distributed  to  the  account  holders  wUl  continue  to  grow. 

Question  50:  Your  budget  contains  an  additional  $13  million  to  purchase  highly  fractionated 
interests  in  Indian  lands.  The  Committee  is  sensitive  to  the  costs  and  work  load  requirements 
associated  with  the  Bureau's  realty,  land  records,  and  accounting  management  systems. 
However,  is  this  $13  miUion  simply  a  down  payment  for  a  much  larger  program  (+$300 
million)?  Your  proposal  assumes  no-net-cost  for  the  treasury,  but  in  fact,  these  funds  would 
have  to  be  appropriated  up-front  and  hence  scored  against  this  Committees  allocation.  Isn't  this 
the  case? 

Answer:  It  is  estimated  that  it  would  cost  a  total  of  $300  million  to  consolidate  all  the  less  than 
2  percent  interests.  An  integral  part  of  the  draft  legislation  is  recoupment  of  the  purchase  price 
through  some  mechanism  such  as  placing  an  encumbrance  on  the  income  earned  by  these  lands 
from  rents,  royalties,  etc.  If  done  this  way  the  net  cost  to  the  government  will  be  much  lower. 
Costs  would  include:  interest  costs,  shortfalls  attributable  to  overestimates  of  fair  market  value, 
and  costs  related  to  acquisition  of  lands  with  administrative  costs  which  exceed  their  value.  In 
addition  to  recouping  the  purchase  price,  significant  future  savings  are  also  anticipated  in  the 
costs  of  administering  allotted  land.  It  is  estimated  that  approximately  SO  to  75  percent  of  BIA's 
realty  budget  and  50  percent  of  BIA's  agricultural  budget  goes  to  administering  these  fractional 
interests  even  though  these  lands  comprise  less  than  20  percent  of  all  trust  land.  Other  programs 
are  also  adversely  impacted,  including  trust  funds  and  forest  management.  The  recoupment  and 
administrative  savings  will  not  occur,  however,  until  several  years  after  acquisition,  requiring 
that  the  funds  be  scored  up  front.  The  extent  of  the  problem  and  the  cost  to  remedy  it  will 
continue  to  grow.  A  similar  proposal  was  made  in  the  early  1960s.  At  that  time,  it  was 
estimated  that  it  would  cost  $50  million  to  consolidate  highly  fractionated  interests.  An  even 
more  r^id  rate  of  growth  in  the  cost  of  remedying  this  situation  will  occur  with  additional 
delays  in  remediation. 

Question  51:  Is  it  possible  to  create  the  revolving  fund  by  somehow  collecting  fees  prior  to 
purchasing  the  land  interests? 

Answer:  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  at  his  discretion,  under  25  USC  413  "to  coUect 
reasonable  fees  to  cover  the  cost  of  any  and  all  work  performed  for  Indian  Tribes  or  for 
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individual  Indians. ..."  Under  current  authorizations  any  such  fees  that  are  collected  are  credited 
to  the  Treasury,  and  in  limited  cases,  to  Indian  tribal  funds.  Currently  the  Bureau  collects 
nominal  fees  from  lessees,  with  the  excq)tion  of  forest  management  deductions,  which  do  not 
cover  the  related  Bureau  administrative  costs.  Forest  management  deductions  are  more 
significant  (up  to  10  percent  of  gross  sale  proceeds),  however,  they  are  reinvested  into 
reservation  forest  development  activities.  Legislation  that  would  deposit  the  nominal  fees 
collected  by  the  Bureau  into  the  revolving  fund  would  have  a  negative  PAYGO  impact. 

The  most  logical  revenue  stream  to  tap  into  for  fee  collection  would  be  the  income  stream  from 
tribal  and  allotted  trust  lands.  Such  a  mechanism  would  have  a  direct  economic  impact  on 
Tribes  and  individual  members;  it  would  effectively  charge  Tribes  and  individual  members  for 
the  cost  of  this  program.  The  Dq)artment  firmly  believes  that  ftmding  for  this  program  can  not 
come  at  the  expense  of  other  Indian  programs.  The  overall  level  of  the  Department's  request 
for  Indian  programs  reflects  this  premise. 

Over  the  years,  the  issue  of  fee  collection  for  the  Federal  Government's  role  as  trustee  has  been 
raised.  Fulfillment  of  trust  responsibilities  would  tend  to  support  collection  of  fees  to  cover  the 
administrative  costs  of  a  trustee,  however,  courts  could  view  our  Federal  Indian  trust 
responsibility  differently.  Tribes  can  not  select  an  alternative  trustee.  Most  recently,  the 
Inspector  General  issued  a  repon  (Febrtiary  1992)  recommending  that  the  Bureau  assess  user 
charges  to  recover  the  Office  of  Trust  Funds  Management's  costs  of  administering  its  investment 
programs.  This  recommendation  was  not  implemented  as  part  of  the  recently  passed  American 
Indian  Trust  Fund  Management  Reform  Act  of  1994  (Public  Law  103-412).  In  addition, 
Senators  McCain  and  Inouye  found  this  recommendation  unconscionable,  in  large  part  due  to 
the  numerous  reports  of  the  Bureau's  mismanagement  of  trust  funds. 

The  general  perceptions  of  poor  Bureau  management  of  its  trust  responsibilities  make  fee 
collection  a  cUfficult  proposition.  In  addition,  there  would  be  significant  administrative  and 
equity  issues  to  address  in  developing  appropriate  fee  structures.  The  fundamental  dilemma  is 
that  dlotted  land  must  be  consolidated  in  ort^r  to  improve  the  Bureau's  management  of  its  trust 
responsibilities. 

Question  52:  I  am  concerned  that  there  would  not  be  sufficient  interest  among  individual  land 
owners  to  make  this  program  pay  for  itself,  and  hence  we  would  be  stuck  with  another  large 
program.  Do  you  have  sufficient  information  from  the  tribes  to  indicate  that  this  is  a  workable 
initiative?  If  this  issue  is  so  important  to  the  tribes  why  don't  they  purchase  these  individual 
land  holdings? 

Answer:  Fundamentally,  the  willingness  to  sell  fractional  interests  in  allotted  lands  among 
individual  land  owners  is  more  of  an  issue  with  regard  to  whether  the  Bureau  will  achieve 
administrative  cost  savings  than  it  is  with' purchase  price  recoupment.  The  Bureau  needs  to 
substantially  reduce  the  number  of  allotments  prior  to  achieving  substantial  administrative  cost 
savings.  On  the  other  hand,  the  legislative  proposal  requires  that  interests  be  purchased  at  fair 
maiket  value.  Income  producing  potential  is  typically  a  determinant  of  fair  market  value. 
Hence,  there  will  tend  to  be  a  direct  relationsh^  between  the  acquisition  price  and  future 
income. 
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The  Bureau  has  sent  out  questionnaires  to  over  100,000  individual  Indian  land  owners.  Of  the 
responses  received  to  date,  54  to  68  percent  have  indicated  a  willingness  to  sell  (lange  reflects 
area  by  area  responses).  The  surveys  were  sent  to  all  land  owners,  not  just  those  with  2  percent 
or  less  interests.  We  anticipate  that  there  is  an  inverse  relationship  between  the  level  of 
ownership  interest  and  willingness  to  sell;  i.e.,  the  lower  the  percentage  interest,  the  more 
willing  an  owner  would  be  to  sell.  Certainly,  there  will  be  cases  were  the  Bureau  will  be  unable 
to  acquire  all  the  interests  in  a  given  allotment.  To  overcome  this  particular  obstacle,  the  draft 
legislation  provides  the  Secretary  the  authority  to  partition  trust  allotments  when  a  sufficient 
number  of  interests  have  been  acquired. 

Question  53:  Your  budget  contains  $S  million  in  first  time  funding  for  a  bureau-wide  fire 
program.  How  serious  is  the  fire  hazard  in  BIA  facilities  especially  schools?  If  this  is  a  major 
problem  why  is  it  just  coming  to  light?  What  are  the  out-year  costs  of  this  program? 

Answer:  Historically,  fire  protection  for  all  BIA  facilities,  including  schools,  have  been 
addressed  in  the  Facilities  Improvement  and  Repair  (FI&R)  program.  The  FY  1996  budget 
request  includes  a  separate  program  for  fire  protection  to  emphasize  the  need  to  address  the 
installation  of  adequate  fire  protection  and  prevention  systems  in  all  BIA  facilities.  The  FI&R 
program  will  continue  to  handle  the  normal  rq)airs. 

Fire  safety  is  a  concern  in  all  buildings,  especially  schools  which  house  small  children.  In 
addition  to  installing  safety  items  such  as  smoke  detectors,  smoke  and  fire  alarms,  and 
sprinklers,  we  will  continue  other  actions  to  address  safety  needs,  with  particular  attention  given 
to  immediate  evacuation  in  case  of  fire. 

Concerns  about  fire  safety  are  not  new;  however,  recent  attention  is  focusing  new  awareness  on 
the  issue.  A  Bureau  Fire  Chief  has  been  hired  who  is  responsible  for  projecting  costs  for  the 
program. 


Tribal  Priority  Allocations 

Question  54:  Your  budget  proposes  to  shift  contract  support  into  Tribal  Priority  Allocations. 
How  will  these  ftinds  be  distributed  to  the  tribal  bases?  How  will  this  result  in  a  more  efficient 
management  of  federal  funds? 

Answer:  The  method  for  distributing  contract  support  has  yet  to  be  determined.  The  Bureau 
wiU  seek  tribal  consultation  at  a  conference  to  be  held  in  June  1995  in  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico.  Teams  have  been  organized  to  develop  options  for  the  movement  of  funds  into  each 
tribe's  Tribal  Priority  Allocations  (TPA)  base  which  will  be  shared  with  tribes  prior  to  the 
conference.   The  fmal  methodology  will  be  formulated  based  on  tribal  comments. 

The  transfer  of  on-going  contract  support  to  Tribal  Priority  Allocations  encourages  efficiency 
by  permitting  savings  in  one  program  to  be  applied  to  the  next  higher  priority  program.  This 
is  a  basic  concq)t  of  the  Tribal  Budget  System  that  was  endorsed  by  the  Congress  and  the 
Administration.  Moving  funds  to  TPA  would  allow  each  tribal  government  the  flexibility  to  set 


its  own  priorities,  establish  funding  levels  for  each  program  and  tribes  will  be  able  to  establish 
their  contract  support  budges  in  advance  of  the  start  of  each  fiscal  year. 

Question  55:  Tribal  Priority  Allocations  now  comprise  almost  half  of  the  BIA  budget.  Welfare 
Assistance  is  being  moved  into  Tribal  Priority  Allocations  in  1996.  How  will  these  funds  be 
distributed? 

Answer:  The  methodology  will  be  developed  based  on  tribal  consultation  in  June  1995.  Both 
contract  support  and  welfare  assistance  will  be  addressed  at  this  conference. 

Question  56:  Why  aren't  programs  such  as  Tribal  Justice  grants  and  Child  Protection  grants 
included  in  Tribal  Priority  Allocations? 

Answer:  The  Indian  Tribal  Justice  Act  (Public  Law  103-176)  expressly  prohibits  the  Bureau 
from  placing  this  program's  grant  assistance  Tribal  Justice  Act  funding  in  TPA.  Title  H,  Sec. 
201(f)  of  the  Act  states:  "Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  authorizations  provided  by  this 
section  and  available  for  a  tribal  justice  system  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  Indian  priority 
system...." 

Child  protection  grant  funds  could  be  included  in  the  Tribal  Priority  Allocations  activity  after 
program  has  been  established.  The  Bureau  would  pnqmse  a  transfer  of  this  program  to  Tribal 
Priority  Allocations  in  the  future,  if  supported  in  by  the  tribes. 

Question  57:  The  BIA  anticipates  about  50  tribes  participating  in  Self-Governance  in  1996. 
Has  this  shift  resulted  in  cost  savings  for  the  BIA,  and  if  so,  where  have  these  savings  been 
distributed? 

Answer:  So  far,  self-governance  compacts  have  not  resulted  in  savings  due  to  inherent  economy 
of  scale  problems  which  result  from  splitting  programs  previously  delivered  to  several  to  several 
tribes.  More  fundamentally,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  goal  of  self-governance  is  not  to  reduce 
services  to  tribes  or  to  create  savings  but  to  empower  tribes  to  manage  BIA  programs  at  the  local 
level. 

In  the  near  term,  full  promotion  of  self-governance  must  be  accompanied  by  providing  adequate 
resources  to  the  BIA  budget,  both  to  provide  a  reasonable  base  for  self-governance  tribes  as  weU 
as  to  ensure  that  non-compacting  tribes  are  not  adversely  affected  by  increased  compacting. 

Question  58:  The  BIA  budget  justification  requests  $5  million  in  new  money  to  implement  the 
Child  Protection  and  Family  Violence  Prevention  program.  The  justification  also  notes  that  the 
BIA  and  the  tribes  are  seeking  reauthorization  of  the  legislation  in  1995.  What  is  the  status  of 
this  reauthorization? 

Answer:  Senator  McCain  has  introduced  S.  441  which  would  reauthorize  the  Indian  Child 
Protection  and  Family  Violence  Protection  Act,  Public  Law  101-630,  through  FY  1997.  The 
Dq)artment  supports  reauthorization. 


Question  59:  How  does  this  complement  ongoing  efforts  in  the  Indian  Health  Service?  Is  this 
a  function  best  handled  by  health  care  professionals  in  IHS? 

Answer:  The  Bureau  and  Indian  Health  Service  (IHS)  have  collaborated  on  many  projects  and 
have  further  defmed  the  services  to  be  made  available  to  children,  youth  and  their  families 
through  memoranda  of  agreements  and  understandings.    Some  examples  are: 

•  Bureau  and  IHS  established  an  inter-agency  National  Child  Protection  Team  and  have 
initiated  community-based  prevention  projects. 

•  Bureau  and  MS  have  jointly  developed  residential  treatment  programs  at  juvenile 
detention  centers  and  off-reservation  boarding  schools. 

•  IHS  and  U.  S.  Attorneys  provide  training  sponsored  by  the  Bureau's  Indian  Police 
Academy  on  the  identification,  investigation,  and  prosecution  of  child  abuse  cases. 

•  The  Bureau,  IHS  and  the  Intertribal  Council  of  Arizona  are  co-sponsoring  the  first 
National  Indian  Family  Preservation  Conference  in  April  1995,  and  jointly  funded  the 
Cherokee  National  Child  Abuse  Prevention  Project. 

Child  abuse  doesn't  occur  just  in  the  home,  but  in  medical  facilities,  schools,  day  care,  and  on 
the  street.  All  programs  that  provide  services  to  children  and  their  families,  including  the  BIA 
program,  must  accqjt  responsibility  and  initiate  intervention  strategies,  particularly  schools, 
social  service  and  health  care  providers,  and  law  enforcement.  The  nation's  response  to  child 
abuse  and  family  violence  must  be  multi-disciplinary.  Intervention  cannot  succeed  unless  every 
sector  of  Indian  society  and  all  service  agencies,  state  or  federal,  are  involved. 

Question  60:  Are  there  hard  statistics  to  indicate  whether  this  is  an  appropriate  funding  level? 

Answer:   Initiation  of  this  new  grant  assistance  program  is  justified  by  the  following  facts: 

•  The  Bureau  received  31,901  child  abuse  complaints  in  1993  and  25,919  in  FY  1994. 
However,  this  reduction  resulted  from  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  tribes  reporting  to  the 


In  1994,  the  Bureau  received  notice  that  State  courts  granted  46  adoptions  of  Indian 
children,  terminated  the  rights  of  50  Indian  parents,  and  issued  155  notices  of  abuse  and 
neglect. 

Between  September  1993  and  December  1994,  13,932  Indian  children  were  placed  in 
detention  facilities,  an  average  of  29  per  day,  many  because  appropriate  community- 
based  placements  and  alternative  facilities  do  not  exist. 

National  studies  confirm  that  physically  and  mentally  challenged  children  are  at  greater 
risk  of  abuse  and  neglect.  About  76  percent  of  Indian  children  in  special  education  have 
Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome/Fetal  Alcohol  Effect  (FAS/FAE)  or  other  alcohol  related  birth 
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defects  (ARBD).  Six  times  more  Indian  infants  are  bom  with  FAS/FAE  than  the  general 
population.  Fifteen  percent  of  the  students  enrolled  in  Bureau-funded  schools  are 
identified  as  needing  special  education  services,  a  rate  one-third  higher  than  the  national 
average. 

Question  61:  BIA  is  requesting  an  additional  $7  million  for  the  Indian  Self-Determination  Fund 
for  new  and  expanded  contracts.  How  was  this  funding  determined?  Why  isn't  this  included 
in  general  contract  support?  Why  can't  the  tribes  absorb  some  of  the  money  for  expanded 
contracts? 

Answer:  The  level  of  funding  was  determined  during  the  formulation  process  for  the  FY  1996 
budget.  Information  was  provided  by  the  12  Area  Offices  on  projections  of  new  and  expanded 
contracts  that  the  tribes  expected  to  initiate.  The  contract  support  estimates  used  the  most  recent 
indirect  cost  rates. 

The  Indian  Self-Determination  Fund  (ISD  Fund)  was  recommended  to  Congress  by  the 
Reorganization  Task  Force  since  a  single  appropriation  for  contract  support  did  not  assure  stable 
payments  to  tribes  that  contracted  from  year-to-year.  If  the  total  funds  available  were  not 
sufficient  to  cover  all  eligible  costs,  tribes  with  on-going  contracts  had  their  contract  support 
payments  reduced  to  accommodate  new  or  expanded  contracts  with  other  tribes.  The  Congress 
appropriated  $7.5  million  in  FY  1995  to  establish  the  ISD  Fund. 

The  ISD  Fund  for  new  and  expanded  contracts  is  available  to  the  tribes  on  a  first-come-first- 
served  basis  until  the  available  funds  are  exhausted.  Once  fiinds  are  exhausted,  a  tribe  may  still 
enter  into  a  new  or  expanded  contract;  however,  any  unmet  contract  support  costs  must  come 
from  within  the  tribe's  total  Tribal  Priority  Allocations. 


Construction  Issues 

Question  62:  The  BIA  construction  budget  is  $125  million  in  1996,  yet  the  unobligated  balances 
were  $298  million  on  November  30,  1995.  In  addition,  there  is  a  reported  backlog  of  health  and 
safety  projects  totaling  about  $660  million.  What  is  the  current  status  of  your  unobligated 
balances?  Is  the  BIA  doing  anything  to  speed  up  the  obligation  rates  so  that  these  projects  can 
be  finished? 

Answer:  The  total  $298  million  unobligated  balance  as  of  November  30,  1994,  included  $156 
million  for  Education  Construction,  $23  million  for  Public  Safety  and  Justice,  $82  million  for 
Resources  Management,  $2  million  for  Community  Development,  $16  million  for  General 
Administration,  and  $3  million  for  Tribal  Government  Construction.  Within  the  balance  for 
Education  Construction,  $130  million  or  43  percent  were  funds  appropriated  in  FY  1995.  These 
balances  will  be  reduced  during  the  spring-summer  construction  season. 

The  $660  million  identified  as  backlog  for  facilities  repair  is  not  only  health  and  safety  projects, 
but  includes  other  functional  rq)airs  and  construction  program  requirements. 
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The  Bureau  is  making  a  concerted  effort  to  address  the  rate  of  obligation  in  the  construction 
program.  Examples  of  improvements  currently  underway  and  the  anticipated  benefits  include 
the  following: 

•  Changes  to  the  procurement  proc^esses 

There  wUl  be  re-engineered  and  less  restrictive  procurement  rules  and  regulations,  better 
training  of  procurement  and  program  staff  on  contract  requirements  and  development  of 
statements  of  work,  as  well  as  simplification  or  reductions  in  the  Federal  Acquisition 
Regulations  (FAR)  will  shorten  the  time  required  to  complete  procurement  actions. 

•  Development  of  standard  operating  procedures 

The  Facilities  Management  and  Construction  Center  has  awarded  a  contract  to  document 
standard  operating  procedures  for  construction  contracts  to  provide  for  consistent 
application  of  streamlined  contracting  procedures  for  construction  projects.  A  prior  study 
had  determined  that  both  the  lack  of  standard  procedures  and  inconsistent  applications  of 
procedures  has  led  to  numerous  delays  in  contract  awards,  as  well  as  unnecessary 
contract  management  problems. 

•  Implementation  of  Miscellaneous  Indian  Law  Amendments.  (Public  Law  101-301)  for 
construction  activities 

Public  Law  101-301  provided  for  grants  to  tribes  for  construction  of  education  facilities. 
Implementation  of  this  provision  began  in  FY  1995  with  several  projects.  This  provision 
will  provide  another  avenue  in  addition  to  Public  Law  93-638  contracting  for  tribes  to 
construct  facilities,  rather  than  the  Bureau. 

•  Improved  planning  and  scheduling  of  projects  as  part  of  the  budget  process 

The  BIA  continues  to  work  on  improving  the  planning  and  scheduling  process  to  identify, 
plan,  design  and  estimate  project  costs  in  a  manner  that  can  provide  both  timely 
information  and  data  as  part  of  the  budget  process  and  address  the  requirements  to  both 
repair  a  significant  inventory  of  aged  buildings  with  a  backlog  in  excess  of  $660  million 
and  address  growing  program  population  requirements  within  the  limited  resources 
available. 

Efforts  will  continue  to  reduce  the  unobligated  balance  of  previously  funded  projects.  As 
needed,  the  Department  proposes  to  reprogram  existing  resources  to  fund  projects  that  are 
moving  more  quickly  than  anticipated.  This  will  provide  resources  for  those  projects  that  are 
proceeding  through  various  stages  of  design  ahead  of  schedule. 

Question  63:  What  is  the  rationale  for  requesting  additional  funds  if  you  are  unable  to  spend 
funds  already  appropriated? 

Answer:  The  FY  1996  budget  request  reflects  a  net  increase  of  $24  million  for  the  facilities 
construction  accounts.  The  request  reflects  those  construction  projects  that  have  completed  or 
will  complete  design  stages  in  FY  1995.  In  addition,  it  represents  a  reasonable  projection  of 
those  projects  that  can  be  obligated  in  FY  1996. 


Question  64:  Your  budget  proposes  an  increase  of  $12  million  for  your  dam  safety  program 
which  would  bring  this  program  up  to  $30  million  annually  until  the  year  2000  (total  cost  $300 
million).  Why  isn't  this  entire  program  funded  out  of  the  Energy  and  Water  Bill  so  that  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  can  do  all  of  this  work? 

Answer:  The  Congress  reaffirmed  the  BIA's  responsibilities  and  the  involvement  of  the  tribes 
in  The  Indian  Dams  Safety  Act  of  1994  {Public  Law  103-302),  for  dams  on  Indian  reservations. 
Prior  attempts  have  been  made  to  fund  the  Saf^  of  Dams  Program  in  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  most  recently  in  the  FY  1993  budg^  proposal.  On  October  4,  1979,  President 
Carter  directed  the  implementation  of  the  Safety  of  Dams  Program.  In  response,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  ordered  each  Bureau  within  the  Dq)aitment  to  assume  the  responsibility  to 
address  this  critical  safety  program.  The  Secr^ary  established  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  as  the 
oversight  agency  responsible  for  overall  Safety  of  Dams  Program  coordination. 

For  three  consecutive  years,  ending  with  FY  1993  Request,  the  Department  proposed  that  the 
BIA  Safety  of  Dams  (SOD)  program  be  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  While  tribes 
with  hazardous  dams  were  intensely  critical  of  the  BIA's  SOD  program  during  the  1980s  and 
into  the  1990s,  no  tribes  supported  Uie  Dqiartment's  proposal  to  transfer  the  program  from  BIA 
to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

An  additional  $12  million  is  requested  for  BIA's  Safety  of  Dams  program  because  half  of  the 
50  most  hazardous  dams  are  on  Indian  reservations.  Over  the  past  decade  other  bureau  had 
made  such  progress  in  their  dam  safety  programs  that  the  Dqiartment  could  reallocate  funds  to 
BIA. 

Question  65:  I  understand  this  is  a  safety  issue,  however  what  would  happen  if  this  program 
were  funded  at  a  $20  million  or  $15  million  to  spread  funding  over  a  longer  period? 

Answer:  A  reduction  in  funding  to  $15-$20  million  would  delay  construction  for  correcting 
deficiencies  of  some  of  the  Dq)artment's  most  unsafe  dams,  prolong  public  exposure  to 
identified  safety  problems,  and  would  increase  the  Federal  liability  should  a  dam  fail.  Many  of 
these  dams  present  a  hazard  not  only  to  the  Indian  people  on  reservations,  but  also  the  general 
public  residing  near  reservations.  The  BIA  currently  has  94  of  the  500  dams  under  the 
Department's  Safety  of  Dams  Program,  and  24  of  the  50  dams  classified  as  the  most  hazardous 
dams.  The  FY  1996  request  of  $30  million  will  place  the  BIA  on  a  parity  with  other  Bureaus 
in  the  program  and  allow  for  more  high-risk  deficiencies  to  be  addressed. 

The  FY  1996  request  of  $30  million  will  focus  scarce  DqKUtmental  resources  on  the  Bureau's 
Safety  of  Dams  program,  elevating  it  to  the  importance  it  deserves  and  balancing  its 
requirements  more  reasonably  with  the  other  Interior  bureaus  in  the  Safety  of  Dams  program, 
and  will  provide  for  the  correction  of  deficiencies  on  two  more  high-risk  dams  (McDonald  and 
Dulce)  than  would  be  possible  at  the  FY  1995  level. 

The  Bureau  estimates  that  if  funding  was  continued  at  the  FY  1995  level,  it  would  have  taken 
20-25  years  to  repaii  the  high  hazard  dams.  If  the  FY  1996  request  level  is  continued  for  ten 
years,  the  Bureau  estimates  that  about  75  percent  of  the  high  risk  dams  will  be  repaired  to 
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sadsfactoiy  condition  and  be  removed  from  the  high  risk  category,  leaving  only  lower  priority 
dam  repairs  to  be  completed.  The  funding  levels  for  this  program  through  FY  1995  have 
exacerbated  the  situation  and  risk  factor.  Consideration  must  also  be  given  to  the  fact  that 
construction  and  rq)air  costs  will  escalate  if  delayed. 


Indian  Land  and  Water  S^Ionents 

Question  66:  Either  through  legislation,  court  decisions,  or  negotiations  the  federal  govenmient 
has  entered  into  settiements  with  Indian  tribes  over  long  standing  water  rights  issues  (many 
Indian  tribes  have  first  rights  to  the  water  and  can  take  states  to  court  to  assume  their 
preference).  What  is  the  total  funding  necessary  to  settie  all  existing  settiements?  What  are  the 
potential  out-year  costs  of  pending  settiements? 

Answer:  At  this  time  we  have  identified  at  least  50  tribes  with  outstanding  water  rights  claims. 
The  BIA  is  currentiy  involved  in  active  negotiations  in  over  15  water  rights  disputes.  The 
Bureau  estimates  the  potential  out  year  costs  of  50  claims  could  exceed  $2.0  billion  over  the  next 
decade.  The  total  funding  necessary  to  settie  existing  settiements  is  shown  on  the  following  table 
on  the  following  page.  Within  Alaska,  89  tribes  were  raised  to  a  minimum  aUocation  of 
$92,000  not  to  exceed  $1,700  per  member.  Eleven  tribes  were  raised  to  an  allocation  of 
$80,000  not  to  exceed  $1,700  per  member,  in  the  lower  48  states. 
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Question  67:  Givea  the  Committees  allocations  for  FY  1996  and  the  out-years,  we  will  be  hard 
pressed  to  find  the  resources  to  fiind  these  settlements  at  the  current  level  and  still  provide  the 
tribes  with  ongoing  education,  human  services,  community  development,  and  natural  resource 
programs.   What  is  the  minimum  funding  that  can  be  provided  by  settlement? 

Answer:  The  table  on  the  previous  page  shows  what  the  Bureau  and  the  Dqwrtment  consider 
to  be  minimum  FY  1996  funding  for  each  enacted  settlement.  The  request  level  provides  funds 
for  settlements  already  enacted  into  law.  To  delay  funding  would  increase  the  overall  cost  due 
to  interest  that  may  be  owed  as  a  result  of  the  delay,  cost  indexing  included  in  several  of  the 
settlement  acts,  and  contract  p^ialties  that  might  occur  if  the  Navajo  Indian  Irrigation  Project 
were  delayed. 

Question  68:  Why  can't  the  Committee  provide  some  cap  on  funding  let's  say  $75  million  until 
these  are  paid  for? 

Answer:  A  cap  of  $75  million  per  year  would  be  insufficient  to  cover  the  amounts  required  to 
implement  the  authorities  contained  in  the  enacted  settlements,  some  of  which  have  the  payment 
amounts  and  schedule  specified  by  statute. 


Other  Questions 

Question  69:  Your  Budget  proposes  an  increase  of  $2  million  for  small  and  needy  tribes.  In 
your  justification  you  note  that  of  the  small  tribes,  269  tribes  (59  percent)  receive  tribal  priority 
allocation  funding  below  a  minimum  base  threshold  needed  to  maintain  an  effective  tribal 
government  organization.    Is  funding  allocated  to  every  tribe  regardless  of  size? 

Answer:  Yes,  Tribal  Priority  Allocations  are  distributed  to  every  tribe.  The  Federal 
Government  has  a  govemment-to-govemment  relationship  with  all  federally-recognized  tribes. 
Population  size  is  an  initial  allocation  factor  in  some  programs,  such  as  Indian  Child  Welfare 
Assistance  and  Johnson-O'Malley  Educational  Assistance  grants.  The  small  and  needy  funds 
ensure  that  eligible  tribes  have  the  minimum  resources  necessary  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
viable  tribal  government. 

Question  70:  Is  there  some  level  below  which  it  doesn't  make  any  sense  to  establish  a 
government  organization? 

Answer:  The  statutory  criteria  for  federal  recognition  does  not  include  a  minimum  population 
size.   Furthermore,  the  Administration  does  not  discriminate  based  on  population  size. 

Question  71:  Of  the  100  tribes  that  were  furthest  below  the  threshold,  how  many  individuals 
are  there  in  each  tribe?  How  do  you  defme  needy  in  the  context  of  this  funding  initiative? 

Answer:  The  service  populations  varied  from  24  in  the  Native  Village  of  Chitina,  Alaska,  to 
664  in  the  Tuscarora  Nation  of  New  Yoik. 
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The  Joint  Task  Force  on  BIA  Reorganization  defined  a  small  tribe  as  one  with  a  service 
population  of  1,500  members  or  less.  "Needy"  is  defined  as  a  small  tribe  with  less  than 
$160,000  (for  tribes  in  the  continental  United  States)  or  $200,000  (for  Alaska  tribes)  in  their 
recurring  Tribal  Priority  Allocations  base  allocation.  A  listing  of  the  service  population  and 
amount  that  each  tribe  received  in  FY  1995  is  provided  for  the  Committee. 
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Question  72:  The  Administration  and  the  Dq)aitment  are  requiring  that  performance  measures 
be  developed  for  all  programs.  In  addition,  the  BIA  is  moving  forward  on  its  streamlining  and 
reorganization  efforts.  However,  the  quid-pro-quo  from  a  more  streamlined  process  is 
accountability.  What  is  the  status  of  BIA's  efforts  to  develop  these  measures?  When  can  the 
Committee  expect  to  see  some  results  from  these  efforts? 

Answer:  The  Bureau  has  been  working  with  a  Department  Committee  on  implementing  the 
Government  Performance  and  Results  Act,  (GPRA)(PuZ>fic  Law  103-62),  and  plans  to  comply 
with  the  legislative  requirement  to  develop  a  strategic  plan  by  1997  and  unplement  by  1988. 
The  Bureau  has  a  specific  GPRA  pilot  project  which  involves  the  "job  in  the  woods"  initiative 
and  the  President's  Forest  Plan. 

Question  73:  Is  the  BIA  proposing  to  adopt  the  recommendations  of  the  Joint  Task  Force  on 
Reorganization? 

Answer:  The  Bureau  analyzed  the  44  recommendations  from  the  Tribal  Reorganization  Task 
Force  and  of  these  44,  the  Bureau  agrees  with  all  but  two:  1)  Establish  two  Administrative 
Support  Centers,  one  for  education  and  one  for  non-education;  2)  Transfer  the  Facilities 
Management  Construction  Center  (FMCC)  to  the  Office  of  Indian  Education  Programs.  The 
Bureau  is  working  with  tribal  leaders  in  an  attempt  to  resolve  the  two  areas  of  disagreement. 
The  Bureau  is  already  implementing  a  majority  of  recommendations  from  the  Task  Force  such 
as  movement  of  program  resources  to  Tribal  Priority  Allocations  and  plans  to  downsize  the 
central  office  as  tribal  contracting  and  compacting  increases. 

Question  74:  A  number  of  tribes  have  complained  that  the  BIA  is  not  following  the 
recommendations  of  the  reorganization  task  force.  Is  the  BIA  proposing  its  own  reorganization 
proposal?  If  BIA  is  developing  its  own  reoi;ganization  proposals,  what  is  the  rationale  for 
abandoning  the  task  force  efforts? 

Answer:  The  Bureau  had  attempted  to  incorporate  the  majority  of  principles  outlined  in  the 
Task  Force  Report  as  well  as  National  Performance  Review  (NPR)  direction,  and  consolidate 
both  efforts  into  proposed  options  for  the  tribes.  The  BIA  is  not  abandoning  the  Task  Force 
efforts.  However,  the  Bureau  has  received  other  directions,  some  of  which  conflict  with  the 
Task  Force  Report,  which  need  to  be  resolved: 

1)  The  NPR  calls  for  specific  reductions  in  administrative  occupational  categories  across  the 
Bureau,  including  the  Area/ Agency  level.  The  Task  Force  only  focused  on  reductions 
at  the  Central  Office. 

2)  The  Task  Force  Report  also  recommends  that  all  savmgs  from  downsizing  or 
streamlining  remain  in  the  Bureau  and  be  reallocated  to  strengthen  tribal  programs  at  the 
tribe/agency  level.  This  has  been  one  of  the  most  controversial  issues  for  Tribes  and 
BIA  as  well  as  the  Dqjartment.  Congressional  action  on  FY  1995  Supplemental 
Appropriations,  including  proposed  rescissions,  contain  no  provision  for  retaining  savings 
achieved  and  providing  the  resources  to  the  tribes. 
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The  Congress  has  asked  the  Bureau  to  determine  what  residual  functions  would  remain 
if  the  majority  of  Bureau  programs  are  contracted  or  compacted  by  tribes.  From  this 
determination,  the  Bureau  is  to  develop  a  downsizing/restructuring  plan. 

Question  75:  As  part  of  the  BIA  reorganization  plan  the  area  offices  would  be  reduced  from 
either  6  or  8  regions,  with  centers  of  excellence  established  in  5  regions.  Will  the  BIA  still  have 
sufficient  resources  to  address  tribal  needs?  In  reducing  area  offices,  was  due  consideration 
given  to  the  ability  to  deliver  services  to  remote  areas? 

Answer:  The  Bureau  has  suspended  further  action  on  area  streamlining  options  as  it  was 
granted  a  year's  extension.  This  includes  the  plans  for  reducing  the  number  of  Area  offices, 
unless  Tribes  in  a  particular  area  are  in  agreement  that  regionalization  is  the  preferred  way  to 
accomplish  streamlining. 

The  Bureau  will  utilize  existing  self-determination  and  self-governance  laws  to  expand  the  scope 
of  contractibiUty  and  compactibility  to  the  program  oversight  responsibility  functions  currently 
held  at  either  the  area  or  central  office  level.  As  the  level  of  compacting  and  contracting  activity 
increases,  the  Bureau  wUl  downsize  and  restructure  accordingly.  The  Bureau  anticipates  having 
sufficient  resources  to  address  tribal  needs  in  the  movement  toward  increased  contracting  and 
compacting. 

Question  76:  How  will  these  centers  of  excellence  improve  the  delivery  of  services  to  the 
Indian  community?  What  other  agencies  are  involved  in  this  effort? 

Answer:  The  Centers  of  Excellence  were  part  of  the  Bureau's  original  streamlining  plan  which 
has  been  suspended  and  replaced  with  current  efforts  to  increase  resources  providwi  to  tribes 
through  increased  contracting  and  compacting. 

Question  77:  You  are  proposing  to  reduce  BIA  regulations  by  50  percent.  How  substantial  is 
the  regulatory  burden  on  the  Indian  community?  What  is  the  status  of  this  proposal? 

Answer:  Executive  Order  12861  (September  11,  1993)  states  that  "Each  executive  department 
and  agency  shall  undertake  to  eliminate  no  less  that  SO  percent  of  its  civilian  internal 
management  regulations...."  It  further  states  that  "...  internal  management  regulation  for  the 
purposes  of  this  order,  means  an  agency  directive  or  regulation  that  pertains  to  its  organization, 
management,  or  personnel  matters."  The  Bureau  is  mandated  to  reduce  only  internal 
regulations,  contained  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Manual  (BIAM)  and  not  external 
regulations.  External  regulations  are  those  rules  which  appear  in  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations  (CFR). 

The  BIAM  is  a  set  of  directions  instructing  federal  employees  on  how  to  conduct  government 
business  on  behalf  of  Indians.  It  affects  the  local  Indian  community  indirectly.  Many  BIAMs 
are  not  necessary,  do  not  reflect  current  conditions,  and  are  lengthy  and  not  clearly  written.  The 
BIAM  is  being  completely  rewritten  and  2,000  pages  of  obsolete  and  unnecessary  information 
have  already  been  eliminated. 
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External  regulations  contained  in  the  CFR  are  also  being  eliminated,  revised,  amended, 
combined  or  added  to  update  information  and  improve  clarity.  A  new  style  of  writing  is  being 
used  to  make  the  rules  more  understandable. 

Question  78:  Have  you  developed  a  regulatory  plan  detailing  what  specific  regulations  need  to 
be  simplified?  How  will  this  initiative  effect  program  delivery? 

Answer:  Yes,  we  have  developed  a  plan.  The  BIA  manuals  were  reviewed  in  1994  and  are 
scheduled  to  be  completely  rewritten  by  1997.  A  review  of  external  regulations  contained  in  the 
CFR  was  conducted  in  1992  and  another  review  is  anticipated  in  1995. 

Both  internal  and  external  regulations  effect  the  way  in  which  the  Bureau  conducts  business  with 
the  public.  Program  delivery  to  Indian  tribes  will  be  more  directiy  affected  by  the  external 
regulatory  initiatives.  Changes  in  external  regulations  will  result  in  more  user  friendly 
regulations,  more  effective  programs,  expedited  program  delivery,  and  reduced  litigation.  Both 
initiatives  will  help  correct  Bureau  material  wealoiesses  found  in  internal  and  external  audits. 

Question  79:  In  Tribal  Priority  Allocations  under  resources  management  you  are  proposing  a 
reduction  of  $1  million  for  water  resources  and  $1.5  million  for  wUdlife  and  paries.  What  is  the 
rationale  for  these  reductions? 

Answer:  Within  Tribal  Priority  Allocations,  the  tribes  determine  the  funding  levels  for  each  of 
the  38  different  programs.  These  aggregate  reductions  reflect  tribal  decisions  on  local  needs  and 
priorities  among  the  550  tribes  and  82  agencies.  Under  water  resources,  two  tribes  account  for 
96  percent  of  the  $1  million  decrease.  These  tribes  have  shifted  their  funding  to  the 
Consolidated  Tribal  Government  Program  (CTGP)  or  the  Other  Resources  Management  line 
items  where  they  have  more  flexibility  in  the  operation  of  their  programs.  For  wildlife  and 
paries,  three  tribes  account  for  90  percent  of  the  $1.5  million  decrease.  They  also  have  shifted 
funding  to  CTGP  or  Other  Resources  Management  for  increased  flexibility. 

Question  80:  Under  TPA  you  are  requesting  a  $1.7  million  in  administrative  services.  What 
will  these  funds  be  used  for? 

Answer:  The  FY  1996  request  is  a  net  increase  of  $1 ,773,000  over  the  FY  1995  enacted  level. 
This  net  change  includes  an  additional  $480,000  for  federal  pay  adjustments;  a  transfer  into  TPA 
of  $243,000  from  the  Portland  Area  Office  for  tribal  shares  to  tribes  that  contract  under  Public 
Law  93-638  authority;  and  a  transfer  within  TPA  of  $331,000  fiom  various  agencies  to  self- 
governance. 

The  $1,373,000  balance  represents  program  increases  among  82  agencies,  which  were  made  in 
consultation  with  the  tribes  that  are  served.  These  adjustments  reflect  the  local  priorities  that 
were  established  during  April-May  1994,  based  on  the  President's  FY  1995  budget  request. 
Because  of  the  schedule  for  setting  priorities  within  TPA,  the  FY  1996  estimates  do  not  fully 
reflect  the  reallocation  of  the  $1.6  million  administrative  cost  reduction  in  the  FY  1995 
appropriations.  These  adjustments  wiU  be  made  in  April-May  1995  in  conjunction  with  resetting 
the  FY  1996  priorities  and  establishing  the  FY  1997  priorities. 
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Question  81:  The  Congress  requested  that  you  provide  infoimation  about  ISEP  funds  used  for 
travel  and  training.  However,  you  were  unable  to  provide  information  for  contract  or  grant 
schools.  Why  is  it  so  difficult  for  the  BIA  to  obtain  this  information?  How  does  the  BIA 
determine  the  appropriate  education  funding  levels  when  it  does  not  seem  to  have  access  to 
important  information? 

Answer:  Most  grant  and  contract  schools  participate  in  the  requests  for  information.  However, 
unless  the  contract  or  grant  agreement  specifically  requests  a  report,  the  contractor  or  grantee 
does  not  have  a  legal  obligation  to  provide  the  information.  Requests  from  Congress  for 
information  usually  occur  after  the  grant  or  contract  has  been  awarded. 

The  Bureau  distributes  funds  equitably  among  the  schools  based  on  Weighted  Smdent  Units,  as 
prescribed  by  legislation.  For  the  purpose  of  preparing  budget  requests,  the  Bureau  uses  the 
official  student  count  from  the  previous  year,  determines  the  percent  of  increase  historically,  and 
estimates  funding  needs  based  on  that  information.  The  contract  and  grant  schools  are  required 
to  rqx>rt  on  enrollment  and  WSU  data  during  student  count  week  or  they  do  not  receive  ftinds. 
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Addidonal  Questions 
Submitted  by  Congresswomen  Vucanovich 


Question  1:  As  you  know,  the  Duckwater  Shoshones  and  other  Western  Shoshones  began 
negotiations  last  year  with  the  Federal  Government.  I  would  appreciate  an  update  on  the  status 
of  the  Western  Shoshone  Negotiations.  Can  you  outline  for  me  the  issues  that  you  have  been 
and  will  be  discussing  in  these  negotiations  aiul  where  the  Federal  Government  stands  on  these 
issues  at  this  point? 

Answer:  Discussions  with  the  Western  Shoshones  began  in  January  1994,  when  Secretary 
Babbitt  met  with  the  Western  Shoshone  Bands.  During  that  meeting  the  Secretary  explained  that 
he  would  be  willing  to  facilitate  a  dialogue  with  the  Tribe  to  develop  legislation  to  make 
distribution  from  the  Judgment  Fund.  Since  January  1994,  there  have  been  several  discussions 
with  the  Western  Shoshones.  In  addition  to  the  distribution  from  the  Judgment  Fund,  the 
Western  Shoshone  Bands  also  identified  land  use  and  land  ownership  issues  (i.e.,  requests  for 
land  for  economic  development  or  building  additional  homes,  wood  and  pinenut  gathering,  and 
hunting  rights).  At  this  time,  the  Dq}artment  plans  to  discuss  them  with  the  Western  Shoshones 
at  the  next  meeting  on  March  28,  1995,  in  Reno,  Nevada. 

Question  2:  Have  any  of  these  issues  been  resolved  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  the  Western 
Shoshones  and  the  Federal  Government? 

Answer:  The  Dq)artment  and  the  Western  Shoshones  have  spent  the  past  year  defining  the 
issues  to  develop  draft  legislation  to  distribute  the  Judgment  Fund  and  resolve  some  of  the  land 
use/ownership  issues. 

Question  3:  Is  there  a  time-frame  for  whra  the  negotiations  should  be  wrai^ing  up?  Also,  do 
you  have  a  schedule  of  meetings  that  will  be  taking  place? 

Answer:   No  timeframe  has  been  set  for  future  meetings  or  to  conclude  these  n^otiations. 


Additional  Questions 
Submitted  by  Congressman  Yates 

Trust  Funds  Management 

Question  1:  The  Intertribal  Monitoring  Association  (TTMA)  on  Indian  Trust  Funds  has 
recommended  BIA  end  the  tribal  reconciliation  process  and  instead  focus  on  settlement  with  the 
Tribes.  Are  you  in  agreement  with  the  ITMA  recommendation  that  tribal  reconciliation  be 
ended  with  the  focus  now  on  settlement  with  the  tribes?  If  you  are  in  agreement  with  ITMA, 
will  you  simply  apply  the  resources  now  going  into  reconciliation  to  settlement? 

Answer:  We  do  not  agree  with  the  ITMA  position.  Before  any  settlement  can  be  reached  the 
government's  liability  must  be  assessed  and  determined.  The  basis  for  reaching  that 
determination  is  the  completion  of  all  the  major  task  undertaken  in  the  reconciliation  and 
certification  effort.  Regardless  of  whether  the  final  framework  is  Congressional,  Federal  Court 
or  negotiated  a  range  of  liability  based  on  factual  findings  must  be  established  in  order  to  be  fair 
to  both  parties.  An  example  to  date  of  the  amount  identified  for  adjustments  in  just  the  Basic 
Reconciliation  effort  is  that  we  now  have  reconciled  $15  billion  out  of  a  total  of  $17  billion  in 
transactions,  with  errors  of  approximately  $1.9  million  (in  absolute  terms)  or  $409,000  (in 
"netted"  terms).  If  the  Basic  Reconciliation  had  not  been  completed  this  minimal  range  of  errors 
would  not  have  been  anticipated,  therefore  indicating  a  minimal  liability  rate. 

Question  2:  How  much  in  terms  of  dollars  and  staff  is  now  available  to  you  for  Individual 
Indian  Monies  (IIM)  issues?  How  much  is  in  the  FY  1996  budget  request  for  IIM 
reconciliation? 

Answer:  The  FY  1996  budget  includes  $2.7  for  reconciliation  of  IIM  to  the  General  Ledger 
(Finance).  In  addition  there  is  1.4  million  for  related  accounts  Special  E>eposits  and  Tribal  IIM 
accounts.  The  effort  to  reconcile  IIM  is  a  major  task  which  requires  the  accumulation  of  records 
at  the  Agency,  Area  and  Central  Office  levels  current  estimates  for  numbers  and  types  of  records 
are  underway. 

Question  3:  What  are  your  current  activities  related  to  Individual  Indian  Monies  issues?  What 
will  you  be  able  to  do  in  FY  1996? 

Answer:  First,  we  are  reconciling  the  current  activities  on  an  ongoing  basis.  Secondly,  we 
have  established  a  team  to  develop  future  systems  that  correct  the  deficiencies  of  the  present 
system  and  thirdly,  we  have  a  cooperative  approach  with  ITMA  to  address  the  problems  of  the 
past.  In  FY  1996,  we  will  continue  to  reconcile  on  an  ongoing  basis.  The  team  should  provide 
recommendations  for  the  future  system  with  related  decisions  reached  in  FY  1996.  If  the  current 
^)proach  with  ITMA  is  fruitful  we  should  begin  implementation  of  this  approach  in  mid  to  late 
FY  1996. 
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Question  4:  What  system  do  you  have  in  place  to  determine  whether  all  required  payments 
from  leases  have  been  made  or  whether  the  fiili  amount  has  been  paid? 

Answer:  Each  local  Bureau  agency  is  responsible  for  monitoring  leases  and  posting  receipts  to 
the  proper  accounts  after  which  the  funds  are  distributed  to  tribes  and  individuals.  The  systems 
used  have  been  manual  or  mainframe  computer  based. 

The  BIA  is  developing  a  new  lease  monitoring  payment  system  as  a  National  Performance 
Review  laboratory.  A  pilot  project  was  established  at  the  Standing  Rock  Agency  to  serve  as  a 
model  for  a  more  timely  payment  distribution  to  the  owners  of  leased  trust  property.  Data  from 
the  Land  Records  Information  System  (LRIS)  is  transferred  to  a  personal  computer  which  has 
a  lease  management  accounting  system  which  includes  accounts  payable  and  accounts  receivable. 
An  "owner"  report  will  clearly  identify  the  amounts  paid-in  by  the  lessor  and  paid  out  to  the 
lessee(s).  The  accounts  must  be  balanced,  or  show  whether  or  not  the  full  amount  received  has 
been  paid.  This  pilot  project,  when  clearly  shown  to  be  successful,  will  be  considered  for 
nationwide  implementation. 

Question  5:  According  to  ITMA,  the  Dqxutment  is  negotiating  with  the  Department  of 
Treasury  about  having  an  Indian  Treasury  account  similar  to  that  provided  to  Federal  employee 
pension  funds.  What  is  the  Dq)artment's  position  as  to  whether  placing  the  Indian  accounts  with 
Treasury  would  satisfy  the  Dq)artment's  trust  responsibility  to  produce  the  highest  yield  all  of 
the  time? 

Answer:  A  fiduciary/trustee  normally  invests  in  a  very  conservative  manner,  laddering 
maturities  to  allow  for  high  and  low  interest  rates,  and  holds  securities  to  maturity.  The 
proposed  Treasury  fund  would  provide  the  maximum  interest  attainable  while  at  the  same  time 
it  would  guarantee  the  return  of  principal.  Currently  a  tribe  may  direct  us  to  invest  an  amount 
for  5  years,  as  a  result  OTFM  invests  the  funds  in  a  Treasury  security  for  five  years.  Then  due 
to  changing  tribal  councils,  change  of  events,  the  award  of  additional  funds,  or  any  myriad  of 
reasons  the  tribe  requests  the  funds  prior  to  maturity.  Which  makes  it  possible  for  the  tribe  to 
incur  a  loss  of  principal.  In  sununary  currently  tribes  are  very  short  term  in  investment 
maturities  and  are  subject  to  gain  and  losses  if  they  require  use  of  their  investment  funds  prior 
to  maturity.  The  proposed  Treasury  fund  would  provide  the  average  yield  of  4  year  and  longer 
maturities  and  the  ability  to  remove  money  at  any  time  without  loss  of  principal. 

Question  6:  Will  the  regulations  to  implement  Title  n  of  the  1994  Trust  Fund  Reform  Act  be 
in  place  by  the  October  25,  1995,  date  called  for  in  the  law?  What  is  your  current  activity  in 
this  regard? 

Answer:  We  have  been  working  with  the  Inter  Tribal  Monitoring  Association  (ITMA)  on 
developing  an  approach  to  implementing  Title  n  of  the  recently  enacted  Trust  Funds  Reform  Act 
whereby  regulations  will  be  developed.  We  do  not  expect  that  these  will  be  completed  until 
some  time  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  Interim  procedures  will  be  developed  accordingly.  In  this 
regard,  a  working  team,  including  members  from  the  ITMA  and  Office  of  the  Solicitor,  will  be 
headed  by  an  individual  designated  within  the  Office  of  Trust  Funds  Management  to  complete 
this  work. 
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Self  Governance  Compacts 

Question  7:  How  many  tribes  now  have  active  self  governance  compacts?  Are  there  other 
tribes  who  are  joining  the  program  this  year  and  how  many  more  do  you  expect  to  participate 
in  FY  1996?  Have  any  tribes  dropped  out  of  the  self-governance  program?  If  so,  what  reasons 
were  given? 

Answer:  There  are  29  tribes  with  signed  self-governance  agreements.  No  additional  agreements 
are  expected  in  1995.  In  1996,  it  is  anticipated  that  an  additional  20  tribes  will  be  brought  into 
the  program.  No  tribes  with  agreements  have  dropped  out  of  the  program,  although  the  question 
was  placed  before  members  for  a  referendum  vote  in  some  tribes. 

Schools 

Question  8:  Given  the  requested  increase  for  BIA  schools,  are  you  confident  that  you  will  have 
enough  money  to  run  your  schools  in  FY  1996? 


The  Bureau  has  requested  funding  to  accommodate  over  a  four  percent  increase  in 
student  enrollment,  the  average  increase  over  the  past  three  school  years,  and  an  additional  $54 
per  WSU.  Unless  unprecedented  enrollment  growth  occurs,  there  will  be  sufficient  funds  to 
operate  the  school  programs. 

Question  9:  Do  you  expect  continued  increases  in  school  enrollment?  If  so,  are  the  additional 
students  covered  by  the  request? 

Answer:  The  Bureau  anticipates  continued  increases  of  approximately  four  percent.  The 
additional  students  are  covered  by  the  request. 

Question  10:  What  have  you  done  to  establish  a  Joint  Working  Group  on  ISEP  (Indian  School 
Equalization  Program)  Funds  Allocation?  Is  the  report  due  to  the  Congress  on  April  30,  1995, 
related  to  improving  the  way  funds  are  allocated  among  the  schools  on  schedule? 

Answer:  The  Working  Group  has  been  established  and  currently  is  collecting  data  upon  which 
to  base  a  recommendation  for  determining  whether  ISEP  funds  should  be  distributed  on  prior 
year  enrollment.  Because  the  Bureau  has  received  a  great  number  of  comments  on  this  issue, 
it  is  likely  that  more  time  will  be  needed  to  develop  a  sound  and  reliable  report. 

Question  11:  Do  you  have  any  suggestions  now  for  how  to  improve  the  distribution  of  money 
among  the  schools? 

Answer:  One  issue  under  review  is  that  of  distributing  school  operations  funds  based  on  the 
previous  year's  enrollment.  Because  school  operations  are  forward  funded,  budget  requirements 
are  estimated  at  least  two  years  in  advance  of  the  school  year.  Furthermore,  the  current  policy 
of  distributing  school  operations  funds  based  on  the  current  year  enrollment  precludes  providing 
the  schools  with  their  budget  until  one  third  of  the  school  year  has  passed.  This  policy  is  under 
review  by  the  Bureau  in  an  attempt  to  improve  management  of  the  program. 


Tribal  Land  Consolidation 

Question  12:  Would  the  new  a|q}ropriation  for  Tribal  Land  Consolidation  be  a  one-time  only 
need? 

Answer:  No,  projections  indicate  a  long-tenn  need  of  approximately  $300  million.  Based  on 
the  Department's  proposal,  this  amount  would  be  offset  by  receipts  from  revenues  collected  from 
leases  and  permits  and  future  savings  in  adnunistrative  costs. 

Question  13:  What  are  the  eventual  savings  you  would  hope  to  realize  from  the  Tribal  Land 
Consolidation?  How  and  when  would  you  realize  these  savings? 

Answer:  The  eventual  savings  from  the  tribal  land  consolidation  would  be  approximately  $30 
million  per  year.  By  considering  the  required  real  estate  activities  at  each  of  the  12  reservations 
in  the  1992  GAO  report  and  estimating  the  costs  associated  with  BIA  management  of  fractional 
interests,  the  Bureau  estimates  that  75  percent  or  more  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  Real 
Estate  Services  and  agriculture  programs  are  used  to  administer  fractional  land  interests.  This 
equates  to  an  approximate  average  annual  expenditure  of  $33  million  to  administer  allotted  lands, 
which  comprise  20  percent  of  the  Indian  land  base. 

If  there  is  a  significant  reduction  in  the  number  of  fractionated  interests,  there  would  be  an 
approximate  annual  savings  of  $24  million  per  year  in  the  realty  budget  that  could  be  available 
for  other  activities.  (20%  x  $44  million  =  $9  million;  $33  million  currentiy  spent-  $9  million 
=  $24  million) 

In  addition,  the  Office  of  Hearings  and  Appeals  exp^ds  {proximately  $1.7  million  annually 
to  probate  more  than  3,000  estates  per  year.  Trust  funds  management  includes  the  collecting, 
investing  and  distribution  of  income  to  the  thousands  of  fractional  interest  holders,  which  also 
includes  payments  to  life  estate  holders,  etc.  The  income  may  arise  from  agricultural,  forestry, 
and  other  natural  resource  activities  on  fractionated  allotted  lands  in  addition  to  real  estate  leases, 
but  the  costs  must  also  be  included. 

As  fractional  interests  are  purchased  and  transfened  to  tribes,  the  costs  to  maintain  individual 
ownership  records,  IIM  accounts,  and  probate  processing  would  be  eliminated.  The  realization 
of  savings  would  be  proportional  to  the  number  of  interests  acquired. 

Question  14:  How  much  land  is  involved  in  the  tribal  land  consolidation  proposal? 

Answer:  Approximately  2  million  acres  is  involved  in  the  tribal  land  consolidation  proposal, 
which  consolidates  the  highly  fractionated  interests.  In  total,  the  Bureau  has  jurisdiction  over 
approximately  53  million  acres  of  trust  land  including  43  million  acres  of  tribal  land  and  10 
million  acres  of  individually  owned  land.  The  1992  GAO  study  of  land  ownership  on  12 
reservations  reported  that  over  20  percent  of  the  tracts  owned  by  individuals  "are  characterized 
by  fractionated  ownership  with  at  least  one  small  ownership  interest  (an  interest  of  2  percent  or 
less)."  Twenty  percent  of  the  10  million  acres  of  individual  land  is  approximately  2  million 
acres. 
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BIA  Reorganization 

Question  15:  What  is  the  current  status  of  your  plan  to  reorganize  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs? 

Answer:  The  Bureau  has  suspended  further  action  on  area  streamlining  options  as  it  was 
granted  a  year's  extension.  This  includes  the  plans  for  reducing  the  number  of  Area  offices, 
unless  Tribes  in  a  particular  area  are  in  agreement  that  regionalization  is  the  preferred  way  to 
accomplish  streamlining. 

The  Bureau  will  replace  the  original  plan  with  plans  for  the  expansion  and  stimulation  of 
contracting  and  compacting  with  tribes.  The  Bureau  will  utilize  existing  Self-Determination  and 
Self-Governance  laws  to  expand  the  scope  of  contractibility  and  compactibility  to  the  program 
oversight  responsibility  functions  currently  held  at  either  the  area  or  central  office  level.  As  the 
level  of  compacting  and  contracting  activity  increases,  the  Bureau  will  downsize  and  restructure 
accordingly. 

Question  16:  To  what  extent  are  you  following  the  guidelines  set  out  in  the  Report  of  the  Joint 
Tribal/BIA/DOI  Advisory  Task  Force  on  Reorganization  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs? 

Answer:  The  Bureau  had  attempted  to  incorporate  the  majority  of  principles  outlined  in  the 
Task  Force  Report  as  well  as  National  Performance  Review  (NPR)  direction,  and  consolidate 
both  efforts  into  proposed  options  for  the  tribes.  The  BIA  is  not  abandoning  the  Task  Force 
efforts.  However,  the  Bureau  has  received  other  directions,  some  of  which  conflict  with  the 
Task  Force  Report,  which  need  to  be  resolved: 

1)  The  NPR  calls  for  sj)ecific  reductions  in  administrative  occupational  categories  across  the 
Bureau,  including  the  Area/ Agency  level.  The  Task  Force  only  focused  on  reductions 
at  the  Central  Office. 

2)  The  Task  Force  Report  also  recommends  that  all  savings  from  downsizing  or 
streamlining  remain  in  the  Bureau  and  be  reallocated  to  strengthen  tribal  programs  at  the 
tribe/agency  level.  This  has  been  one  of  the  most  controversial  issues  for  Tribes  and 
BIA  as  well  as  the  Department.  Congressional  action  on  FY  1995  Supplemental 
Appropriations,  including  proposed  rescissions,  contain  no  provision  for  retaining  savings 
achieved  and  providing  the  resources  to  the  tribes. 

The  Congress  has  asked  the  Bureau  to  determine  what  residual  functions  would  remain 
if  the  majority  of  Bureau  programs  are  contracted  or  compacted  by  tribes.  From  this 
determination,  the  Bureau  is  to  develop  a  downsizing/restructuring  plan. 


Wednesday,  March  8,  1995. 
GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE 

INDIAN  TRUST  FUND  ACCOUNTS 

WITNESSES 

LISA  G.  JACOBSON,  DIRECTOR,  CIVIL  AUDITS,  ACCOUNTING  AND  IN- 
FORMATION MANAGEMENT  DIVISION,  GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OF- 
FICE 

GAYLE  L.  CONDON,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR 

Mr.  Regula  [presiding].  I  now  call  the  Subcommittee  on  Interior 
Appropriations  to  order. 

This  morning  we  have,  first  of  all,  the  United  States  Greneral  Ac- 
counting Office.  We're  happy  to  welcome  Lisa  Jacobson  and  Gayle 
Condon.  Your  statements  in  full  will  be  made  part  of  the  record. 
Please  present  a  summary  of  your  testimony. 

BIA  TRUST  FUND  MANAGEMENT 

Ms.  Jacobson.  Thank  you.  I'm  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  dis- 
cuss the  work  that  we've  been  doing  with  BIA's  Trust  Fund  Man- 
agement. In  the  past  four  years  BIA  has  obligated  $16  million  to 
complete  tribal  fund  reconciliations.  At  this  point  BIA  has  reduced 
the  scope  of  the  reconciliation  project  to  complete  most  of  the  rec- 
onciliation tasks  by  June  30  of  this  year  in  order  to  report  to  Con- 
gress by  September  30.  BIA  is  requesting  $6.8  million  for  Fiscal 
Year  1996  to  continue  the  detailed  reconciliation  work. 

Because  of  missing  lease  and  accounting  records,  because  BIA  is 
unable  to  verify  that  all  revenues  were  collected,  posted  to  the 
proper  accounts,  and  disbursed  to  the  proper  individuals  or  to  the 
proper  parties,  individual  or  tribe,  and  because  BIA  lacks  accurate, 
up-to-date  ownership  information,  it's  clear  that  BIA  will  not 
achieve  its  objective  of  providing  reasonable  assurance  that  trust 
fund  account  balances  are  accurate.  As  a  result,  we  believe  that  it 
is  time  for  Congress  to  consider  legislating  a  settlement. 

In  prior  testimonies  and  reports  we  stated  that  the  lack  of  rec- 
onciled accounts  was  a  symptom  and  not  the  cause  of  BIA's  prob- 
lems. We  identified  some  of  those  underlying  causes  to  be  lack  of 
adequate  systems,  lack  of  trained  financial  management  personnel, 
lack  of  consistent  policies  and  procedures,  and  fractionated  owner- 
ship. I'm  pleased  to  report  that  progress  is  being  made  in  most  of 
these  areas.  The  BIA  has  awarded  a  contract  for  the  core  general 
ledger  and  investment  systems.  As  of  March  3,  they  had  filled  82 
of  the  107  positions  and  they'd  developed  field  office  accounting 
policies  and  procedures.  However,  they  still  have  a  long  way  to  go 
to  insure  that  the  transactions  are  being  properly  accounted  for. 
Specifically,  they  need  to  insure  that  accounting  systems,  new  ac- 
counting systems  are  fully  implemented  and  that  ownership  and 
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lease  records  are  up  to  date.  Finally,  following  settlement,  full- 
scope  financial  audits  should  be  initiated  to  help  assure  Congress 
and  the  account  holders  that  BIA's  controls  and  procedures  are 
adequate  and  account  balances  are  accurate. 

As  you  indicated,  I  am  accompanied  today  by  Gayle  Condon,  who 
is  an  Assistant  Director  on  my  staff  and  has  worked  on  these  is- 
sues for  four  years.  Because  of  her  experience  and  history  with  the 
project,  I'll  likely  defer  some  of  your  questions  to  her,  and  we'd  be 
glad  to  take  any  questions  that  you  may  have  at  this  time. 

I  would  like  to  add  Tom  Armstrong  from  our  Office  of  General 
Counsel,  who  has  been  working  with  us  on  this  issue,  was  unable 
to  come  because  his  dad  is  having  surgery  today  unexpectedly,  and 
so  I  may  not  be  able  to  answer  all  of  your  questions  regarding  set- 
tlement, but  I'll  give  it  a  shot. 

[The  prepared  testimony  follows:] 
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United  States  G«i«r«l  Accounting  OfBce 


/^  AjQ  Testimony 

Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Related  Agencie 
:  on  Appropriations,  House  of  Representatives 


For  Release  on  DeUvery 
Expected  at 
10  a.m. 


FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT 

Indian  Trust  Fund  Accounts 
Cannot  Be  Fully  Reconciled 


Statement  of  Lisa  G.  Jacobson 

Director,  Civil  Audits 

Accounting  and  Information  Management  Division 


GAO/T-AIMD-95-94 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  here  today  to  discuss  our  work 
on  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs'  (BIA)  trust  fund  management.   My 
statement  summarizes  our  assessment  of  BIA's  efforts  to  reconcile 
Indian  trust  ■fund  accounts  and  make  needed  management  improvements 
to  ensure  that  those  accounts  will  be  accurate  in  the  future. 

In  summary,  BIA  has  spent  about  4  years  and  has  obligated 
$16  million  to  reconcile  tribal  trust  fund  accounts.   This  year, 
BIA  reduced  the  scope  of  the  reconciliation  work  in  order  to 
complete  most  reconciliation  tasks  by  September  30,  1995,  and 
prepare  the  reconciliation  status  report  to  the  Congress  required 
by  the  American  Indian  Trust  Fund  Management  Reform  Act  of  1994. 
BIA  is  requesting  $6.8  million  for  fiscal  year  1996  to  continue 
with  the  detailed  reconciliation  work. 

Based  on  the  results  of  reconciliation  to  date,  it  is  clear  that 
even  if  additional  reconciliation  work  is  performed,  BIA  will  not 
achieve  its  objective  of  providing  reasonable  assurance  that  trust 
fund  account  balances  are  accurate.   This  is  due  to  missing  lease 
and  accounting  records;  the  inability  to  verify  that  all  earned 
revenues  were  collected,  posted  to  the  correct  account,  and 
disbursed  to  the  proper  party;  and  the  lack  of  accurate,  up-to-date 
ownership  information.   Because  the  Indian  trust  fund  accounts 
cannot  be  fully  reconciled,  we  believe  that  it  is  appropriate  for 
the  Congress  to  consider  legislating  a  settlement  process  in  lieu 
of  continuing  to  fund  BIA's  reconciliation  effort. 

In  our  prior  testimonies  and  reports,^  we  discussed  actions  needed 
to  improve  trust  fund  financial  management  to  ensure  that  trust 
fund  accounts  are  accurately  maintained  in  the  future.   We  stated 
that  the  lack  of  reconciled  accounts  was  a  symptom  and  not  the 
cause  of  BIA's  trust  fund  accounting  problems.   BIA  has  made 
progress  in  some  areas  and  has  initiated  action  in  others. 
However,  until  reliable  trust  accounting  systems  are  fully 
implemented  and  ownership  and  lease  records  are  up-to-date,  the 
Congress  and  the  account  holders  will  have  no  assurance  that  trust 
fund  balances  are  accurate. 

BACKGROUND 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  by  law,  is  responsible  for  the 
discharge  of  the  government's  fiduciary  obligations  to  Indians, 
including  the  management  of  Tribal  and  Individual  Indian  Moneys 
(IIM)  Trust  Funds.   BIA's  Office  of  Trust  Funds  Management  (OTFM) 
is  responsible  for  ensuring  that  proper  control  and  accountability 
are  maintained  over  each  trust  account.   BIA's  Office  of  Trust 
Responsibilities  (OTR)  is  responsible  for  determining  land  and 


iGAO/T-AFMD-91-2,  April  11,  1991;  GAO/T-AFMD-92-6,  April  2,  1992; 
GAO/T-AIMD-94-99,  April  12,  1994;  GAO/AFMD-92-38,  June  18,  1992; 
and  GAO/AIMD-94-185,  September  22,  1994. 


beneficial  ownerships  (such  as  lease  ownerships) ,  certifying 
ownerships,  and  maintaining  official  lease  and  ownership  records. 

In  fiscal  year  1994,  OTFM  managed  and  accounted  for  a  reported 
$2.3  billion  in  Indian  trust  funds,  including  $1.9  billion  for 
about  1,400  accounts  for  314  tribes  and  $425  million  for  nearly 
288,000  IIM  accounts.   Fiscal  year  1994  reported  receipts  totaled 
over  $979  million  and  disbursements  totaled  over  $538  million.   The 
balances  in  the  trust  fund  accounts  have  accumulated  primarily  from 
payments  of  claims;  oil,  gas,  and  coal  royalties;  land  use 
agreements;  and  investment  income. 

I  will  now  highlight  our  assessment  of  BIA's  actions  to  reconcile 
trust  fund  accounts  and  make  needed  improvements  to  ensure  that 
trust  fund  accounts  are  accurately  maintained  in  the  future. 

TRUST  FUND  RECONCILIATION  RESULTS 

In  May  1991,  BIA  initiated  a  first-time  effort  to  reconcile  trust 
fund  accounts.   Due  to  the  lack  of  records,  BIA  decided  to 
reconcile  tribal  accounts  from  1992  back  to  1973  and  to  identify 
alternatives  to  reconciling  IIM  accounts.   Our  April  1994  testimony 
presented  the  status  of  eight  major  reconciliation  tasks.   Under 
BIA's  current  approach,  reconciliation  work  for  most  of  the  eight 
tasks  is  to  be  completed  by  June  30  1995,  and  the  certification  of 
this  work  is  to  be  completed  between  July  1  and  September  30,  1995. 

Completion  of  the  reconciliation  tasks  is  not  the  same  as 
reconciling  the  accounts.   For  example,  BIA  reports  that  it  has 
(1)  reconciled  87  percent  of  the  tribal  judgment  award  and  income 
account  transactions  from  the  point  at  which  they  were  posted  to 
the  accounts,  (2)  performed  certain  agreed  upon  procedures  on  a 
pilot  basis  for  five  tribes,  (3)  tested  resource-based  revenue  for 
selected  leases  and  selected  years,  and  (4)  analyzed  investments. 
However,  due  to  missing  records  and  the  inability  to  verify  that 
all  earned  revenues  were  collected,  correctly  posted,  and  properly 
disbursed,  none  of  the  tribes'  trust  fund  accounts  has  been  fully 
reconciled.   Given  the  condition  of  the  records,  inadequate 
systems,  and  inadequate  accounting  procedures  through  1992,  it  is 
clear  that  further  reconciliation  work  will  not  provide  reasonable 
assurance  that  the  account  balances  are  accurate.   For  this  reason, 
we  believe  that  it  is  appropriate  for  the  Congress  to  consider 
legislating  a  settlement  process. 

A  legislated  settlement  process  should  require  the  Secretary  to 
provide  (1)  account  balance  confirmation  letters  to  account 
holders,  (2)  an  opportunity  for  account  holders  to  agree  or 
disagree  with  the  balances,  and  (3)  an  opportunity  for  tribes  and 
allotees  to  audit  selected  leases  and  contracts,  with  a  cost- 
benefit  incentive,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  resource-based 
revenue  collection  for  high-volume  periods.   Under  the  settlement 
legislation,  the  Secretary  would  negotiate  a  disputed  balance  with 
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the  account  holder.   One  option  might  be  for  the  legislation  to 
establish  a  binding  arbitration  procedure  available  to  the  account 
holders  when  negotiations  fail  to  reach  agreement  on  account 
balances. 

ACTIONS  TO  ENSURE  FUTURE  ACCURACY 
OF  TRUST  FUND  ACCOUNTS 

Our  June  1992  report  identified  a  number  of  fundamental  problems  in 
BIA's  trust  fund  accounting  operation  that  need  to  be  addressed  for 
trust  fund  accounts  to  be  accurately  maintained  in  the  future. 
These  problems  include  the  lack  of  adequate  systems;  the  lack  of 
adequate,  trained  financial  management  staff;  the  lack  of 
consistent,  written  policies  and  procedures;  and  continued 
fractionated  ownership  interests.   Our  April  1994  testimony 
identified  the  lack  of  both  lease  information  and  an  accounts 
receivable  system,  and  our  September  1994  report  identified  the 
lack  of  accurate,  up-to-date  ownership  records.   Until  BIA 
addresses  these  problems,  it  will  not  be  able  to  ensure  that  trust 
fund  accounts  are  accurate. 

OTFM  has  made  progress  toward  achieving  needed  management 
improvements.   For  example,  OTFM  has  awarded  a  contract  for  a  core 
trust  fund  general  ledger  and  investment  system.   Implementation  of 
the  new  system  is  to  be  completed  by  June  30,  1995.   In  addition, 
BIA  formed  a  study  team  in  January  1995  to  plan  for  a  subsidiary 
and  IIM  system.   BIA  plans  to  obtain  a  decision  on  a  proposed 
system  approach  by  July  15,  1995.   Reliable  subsidiary  and  general 
ledger  accounting  systems  are  an  important  step  toward  maintaining 
accurate  account  balances. 

BIA  has  also  made  progress  in  developing  written  policies  and 
procedures.   In  November  1994,  BIA  approved  its  trust  fund  loss 
policy,  which  contains  procedures  to  identify  and  resolve  losses 
promptly.   As  of  February  1,  1995,  BIA  had  received  $9  million  in 
appropriations  of  which  $7.8  million  was  used  to  reimburse  account 
holders  for  losses.   Another  $2.4  million,  including  interest, 
remains  to  be  reimbursed,  and  BIA  has  requested  $1  million  in 
fiscal  year  1996  appropriations  to  restore  part  of  those  losses. 
Further,  last  month,  OTFM  began  issuing  trust  fund  accounting 
policies  and  procedures  to  BIA's  field  offices,  whose  staff  perform 
detailed  trust  fund  billing  and  accounting  functions. 

In  addition,  OTFM  has  made  progress  in  hiring  qualified  financial 
management  staff  and  filling  key  management  positions.   As  of 
March  3,  1995,  82  of  the  107  positions  approved  by  the  Subcommittee 
had  been  filled. 

Further,  OTFM  is  preparing  a  request  for  proposals  to  contract  for 
custodian  services  to  safeguard  securities,  settle  trades,  and 
track  trust  fund  investments  between  financial  institutions.   In 
fiscal  year  1996,  in  response  to  the  American  Indian  Trust  Fund 
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Management  Reform  Act  of  1994,  BIA  expects  to  begin  reviewing 
tribes'  plans  to  withdraw  their  trust  funds  and  to  provide  them 
technical  assistance  in  implementing  their  own  investment  plans. 

AREAS  THAT  NEED  FURTHER  ATTENTION 

While  BIA  has  made  progress  in  improving  trust  fund  accounting 
systems,  staffing,  and  policies  and  procedures,  further  actions  are 
needed  to  ensure  accurate,  up-to-date  lease  and  ownership 
information,  which  is  the  basis  for  posting  most  trust  fund 
receipts  and  disbursements. 

BIA's  OTR  has  actions  under  way  to  improve  land  records  and 
ownership  information  systems,  including  the  automation  of  time- 
consuming  manual  calculations  of  chain-of -title.   Our  September 
1994  report  recommended  that  until  the  new  system,  targeted  for 
2000,  is  fully  implemented,  BIA  use  temporary  employees  or 
contractors  to  reduce  ownership  determination  and  recordkeeping 
backlogs.   BIA's  fiscal  year  1996  budget  request  includes  $600,000 
and  33  permanent  positions  to  reduce  these  backlogs. 

Our  June  1992  report  stated  that  fractionated  interests  due  to 
heirships  complicate  accounting  and  reconciliation  efforts  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  because  of  the  increasing  number  of  accounts  that 
BIA  is  required  to  maintain--some  with  transactions  involving  only 
a  fraction  of  a  penny.   BIA's  fiscal  year  1996  budget  request 
includes  $12.5  million  and  14  positions  to  support  tribal 
acquisition  of  allottee  land  interests  of  2  percent  or  less.   We 
have  not  assessed  the  proposal's  costs  and  benefits. 

Another  area  to  be  addressed  is  the  Chief  Financial  Officers  Act 
requirement  for  annual  audits  of  federal  agency  trust  funds.   The 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  waived  the  requirement  for  BIA's 
trust  funds  financial  audit  for  fiscal  year  1992,  and  BIA  has  not 
had  an  audit  of  the  Indian  trust  funds  financial  statements  since 
fiscal  year  1990.   However,  BIA  is  considering  contracting  for 
compliance  and  financial  audits  of  the  trust  funds  for  fiscal  years 
1991  through  1996,  with  stand-alone  reports  for  each  year.   In  our 
view,  it  is  not  cost-effective  for  BIA  to  perform  audits  for  years 
covered  by  the  reconciliation.   Further,  we  believe  that  limited 
scope  audits  focusing  on  transactions  and  controls  for  the  years 
preceding  a  settlement  would  be  more  cost-effective.   Following 
settlement,  it  is  critical  that  annual,  stand-alone,  full  scope 
trust  fund  audits  be  performed.   Without  these  audits,  the  Congress 
and  the  account  holders  cannot  be  assured  that  adequate  systems, 
procedures,  and  controls  are  in  place  to  ensure  account  balances. 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  statement.   I  would  be  glad  to 
answer  any  questions  from  you  or  the  Subcommittee  Members. 

(917324) 
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RECONCILING  BIA  ACCOUNTS 

Mr.  Regula.  I  assume  what  you're  sajdng  is  that  revenues  from 
various  sources  that  should  have  been  collected  by  the  BIA  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  tribes  are  not  presently  being  accurately  accounted 
for;  is  that  a  fair  statement? 

Ms.  Jacobson.  It  is  not  possible  to  determine  the  accuracy  of  the 
account. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  you  really  don't  know  whether  the  accounting 
represents  a  quality  collection  effort  or  not,  based  on  what  you've 
been  able  to  ascertain  in  the  course  of  your  study? 

Ms.  Jacobson.  There  are  allegations  that  all  revenues  are  not 
being  fully  collected. 

Mr.  Regula.  Go  ahead. 

Ms.  Condon.  They  can't  document  through  their  system  that  the 
lease  revenues,  that  all  the  lease  revenues  were  collected.  They 
don't  have  an  accounts  receivable  system,  and  they  can't  docu- 
ment— they  don't  have  an  audit  trail  through  these  old  systems 
that  were  in  place  for  these  years  that  the  money  was  collected, 
brought  into  the  right  account,  or  was  distributed  to  the  right 
party. 

Mr.  Regula.  Is  this  a  failure  of  the  system  or  is  this  a  failure 
of  people  just  not  paying  attention  or 

Ms.  Condon.  Some  of  it's  procedural  and  some  of  it's  the  system. 

Mr.  Regula.  And  you  have  made  suggestions  to  BIA  as  to  ways 
to  remedy  this?  Have  you  thus  far? 

Ms.  Jacobson.  Yes.  In  prior  testimonies  and  hearings,  we  have 
suggested  various  alternatives,  including  an  accounts  receivable 
system  being  developed. 

Mr.  Regula.  Have  these  suggestions  been  made  in  the  past?  I've 
been  on  this  committee  20  years,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  I've 
heard  this  problem  every  year  since  I've  been  here.  How  long  does 
it  take  to  remedy  it? 

Ms.  Jacobson.  It  takes — it  does  take  time,  but 

Mr.  Regula.  Twenty  years?  I  know  that's  not  your  mission, 
but 

NEW  ACCOUNTING  PROCEDURES 

Ms.  Condon.  The  concentrated  efforts  have  been  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  the  last  two  to  three  years.  As  Lisa  tes- 
tified, they  have  developed  accounting  policies  and  procedures  for 
their  field  staff,  which  we  understand  are  at  the  printer  now,  and 
they  are  in  the  process  of  bringing  up  a  core  general  ledger  and  in- 
vestment system.  They  have  another  piece  of  that  system  to  get  the 
subsidiary  system  which  would  cover  accounts  receivable  and  some 
of  these  other  pieces  they  need.  They  also  have  a  study  team  look- 
ing at  approaches  to  dealing  with  that  part  of  the  system  needs 
right  now.  They  hope  to  have  a  system  plan  or  approach  by  mid- 
July. 

Mr.  Regula.  Is  the  procedure  taking  advantage  of  the  availabil- 
ity of  computers  in  an  effort  to  be  more  effective  and  also  efficient? 

Ms.  Jacobson.  Yes.  The  new  accounting  systems  are  computer 
systems  which  will  provide  better  information. 
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Mr.  Regula.  Are  they  managed  on  a  regional  basis  or  from  a 
central  office  here  in  Washington? 

Ms.  Condon.  They're  managed  by  the  contractor.  They're  operat- 
ing on  a  lease  contract  arrangement  where  the  vendor  operates  the 
system.  They  have  terminals  where  they  input  to  that  system,  but 
they've  contracted  with  a  vendor  that  has  a  history  of  a  successful 
commercial  trust  system  in  the  private  sector.  So  all  indications  are 
that  this  system  should  be  adequate. 

Mr.  Regula.  When  did  that  change  commence? 

Ms.  Condon.  They  awarded  the  contract  around  September  30  of 
1994. 

Mr.  Regula.  Of  1994?  Now,  if  I  understand  you  correctly,  then, 
the  contractor,  a  private  entity,  has  a  responsibility  for  insuring 
that  collections  are  accurate?  No? 

Ms.  Jacobson.  No. 

Mr.  Regula.  What  do  they  do?  What's  their  role  then? 

Ms.  Condon.  They  process  the  data  on  a  trust  system,  the  sys- 
tem BIA  has  now.  The  old  systems  that  they  had  were  obsolete  ap- 
propriations or  budgetary  accounting  systems  that  they  tried  to 
adapt  trust  fund  accounting,  and  it  just  wasn't  working.  They  need- 
ed a  trust-t3T)e  business  system,  which  is  what  they're  moving  to- 
ward, but  the  general  ledger  and  investment  system  isn't  going  to 
deal  with  the  revenue  collection  obsolescence.  They  need  the  sub- 
sidiary system  piece,  the  revenue  or  accounts  receivable  system,  to 
do  that.  They  don't  have  that  part  yet,  and  they'll  write  those  poli- 
cies and  procedures  when  they  make  the  determination  of  what 
their  system's  approach  is. 

STEP  THROUGH  THE  ACCOUNTING  PROCESS 

Mr.  Regula.  Just  take  me  through  it  step  by  step  from  the  time 
a  lease  is  entered  into  with  a  lessee  for,  let's  say,  coal  or  any  reve- 
nue-producing source.  How  does  this  get  ultimately  to  the  tribe? 
What  are  the  steps? 

Ms.  Condon.  For  oil  and  gas,  the  leases  are  provided  to  the  Min- 
eral Management  Service  and  they  do  their  royalty  collections  on 
BIA's  oil  and  gas  lease. 

Mr.  Regula.  MMS,  the  Government  agency  does  the  collections 
on  oil  and  gas? 

Ms.  Condon.  For  oil  and  gas  they  transfer  those  payments  to  the 
BIA  through  the  Treasury  via  electronic  funds  transfer. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay. 

Ms.  Condon.  And  it  gets  in  the  BIA's  trust  fund  accounts,  and 
then  it's 

Mr.  Regula.  And  that  transfer  process,  is  it  a  lump  sum  trans- 
fer? Does  the  backup  accounting  information  remain  with  MMS? 

Ms.  Condon.  BIA  gets  an  explanation  of  payment  report  from 
MMS. 

Mr.  Regula.  In  other  words,  identifies  the  sources? 

Ms.  Condon.  Right.  The  information  that  BIA  needs  to  post  the 
payment  to  the  account  holder  is  provided.  For  coal,  the  payments, 
we  understand,  go  directly  to  the  tribe  and  MMS  tracks  the  pay- 
ment information. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  they  supervise  the  account? 
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Ms.  Condon.  And  for  timber  and  grazing  and  the  other  leases, 
BIA  maintains  those  leases  and  does  the  billing  and  the  collecting 
through  its  agency  offices,  the  85  agency  offices  out  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Regula.  Where  does  this  vendor  come  into  play?  The  tribes 
are  getting  the  money  directly  on  coal  from  the  lessee?  And  who 
supervises  those  to  make  sure  they're  getting  an  accurate  account- 
ing? 

Ms.  Condon.  We  understand  that  MMS  gets  the  pajrment  infor- 
mation from  the  company,  the  payment  and  the  production  infor- 
mation, and  they  do  some  matches  of  that  data  to  insure  and  verify 
with  the  tribes  that  those  payments  were  received. 

Mr.  Regula.  All  right.  Now  where  does  this  vendor  come  into 
play  that  you  mentioned? 

Ms.  Condon.  They  run  the  accounting  system  for  BIA. 

Mr.  Regula.  For  all 

Ms.  Condon.  For  the  trust  fund. 

Mr.  Regula.  For  the  trust  funds?  That  would  not  include  coal 
then,  because  that's  not  in  the  trust  fund?  It  would  just  be  oil  and 
gas,  timber,  and/or  other  types  of  royalties,  isn't  that  correct? 

Ms.  Condon.  There  is  a  little  bit  of  coal  royalty  money  that 
comes  into  the  trust  fund,  and  I'm  not  sure  how  that  differs  from 
what  goes  to  the  tribe. 

Mr.  Regula.  Does  the  vendor  attempt  to  determine  the  accuracy 
of  all  this  or  do  they  just  manage  the  paperwork? 

Ms.  Condon.  It's  not  their  responsibility  under  the  trust.  It's  an 
inherent  Government  function,  the  Indian  trust  responsibility,  and 
BIA  and  Interior  are  responsible  for  the  overall  management,  pro- 
viding instructions  and  guidance  to  any  of  the  contractors  on  how 
they  will  carry  out  their  duty. 

Mr.  Regula.  So,  ultimately,  responsibility  for  accurate  collections 
and  accounting  of  the  tribes  rests  with  BIA? 

Ms.  Jacobson.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  Regula.  And  your  experience,  as  a  result  of  your  audit,  is 
that  this  has  not  been  easily  accounted  for  in  terms  of  accurate  col- 
lections and  dispersements? 

Ms.  Jacobson.  They  cannot  verify — ^we  could  not  verify — or  the 
contractor  could  not  verify  that  the  account  balances  were  accurate, 
based  on  the  records  that  BIA  maintains. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  the  problem  rests  with  BIA  in  insuring  the  tribe 
is  getting  the  amount  that's  owed;  is  that  correct? 

Ms.  Jacobson.  It  would  be  BIA's  ultimate  responsibility. 

FROM  RECONCILIATION  TO  SETTLEMENT 

Mr.  Regula.  If  we  were  to  terminate  the  reconciliation  project 
and  move  toward  a  settlement,  do  you  think  that  BIA,  based  on 
your  observations  thus  far,  would  be  able,  starting  fresh,  to  do  an 
accurate  job  of  accounting  or  that  this  problem  would  resurface 
again  over  the  next  20  years? 

Ms.  Jacobson.  They  have — I  think  that  it  would  resurface  again 
unless  the  accounting  systems  are  implemented  and  the  ownership 
and  lease  records  are  kept  up  to  date.  They  have  put  in  their  budg- 
et proposals  a  request  for  additional  funding  to  get  their  ownership 
and  lease  records  up  to  date  as  well. 
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Mr.  Regula.  Does  BIA  receive  any  portion  of  the  money  as  a 
user  fee  or  a  fee  for  providing  this  service  to  the  tribes? 

Ms.  Jacobson.  No. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  that,  in  theory,  100  percent  of  the  money  col- 
lected on  the  royalties  would  be  remitted  to  the  tribes? 

Ms.  Jacobson.  Yes,  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Regula.  What's  the  delay  time  on  that  between  collecting 
and  remitting? 

Ms.  Jacobson.  There  have  been  some  concerns  that  deposits 
have  not  been  timely  posted  to  accounts. 

MMS  ACCOUNTING  PROCEDURES 

Ms.  Condon.  The  MMS,  procedurally,  is  to  deposit  the  collections 
within  24  hours,  and  those  are  to  come  forward  and  electronic 
funds  transferred  to  Treasury  and  then  go  to  BIA.  And  we  dis- 
cussed this  with  Treasury,  and  when  that  is  done  on  those  deposits 
that  MMS  can  verify  it  has  all  the  information  they  need  to  process 
the  payment,  a  lease  number — they  won't  process  a  payment  if 
there's  not  a  lease  number.  They  have  certain  controls  they  have 
to  have,  so  that  the  payment  can  be  properly  distributed.  That 
money  generally  comes  from  MMS  through  the  banks  to  Treasury 
to  BIA  in  two  to  three  days,  Treasury  tells  us. 

Where  MMS  has  to  research  a  discrepancy  because  of  missing  in- 
formation from  the  payor,  there  are  some  delays,  and  I  don't  have 
the  details  on  the  extent  of  those  or  the  dollar  amounts  involved. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  assume  it's  BIA's  responsibility  to  insure  that  the 
lessee  is  paying  the  rightful  share  due  to  the  tribe  under  the  lease 
agreement? 

Ms.  Condon.  For  oil  and  gas,  MMS  provides  assurance  through 
the  compliance  audit  function.  So  it's  the  Secretary's  trust  respon- 
sibility that's  delegated  to  the  various  bureaus  that  have  part  of 
the  Indian  program.  So  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  BLM,  for 
inspecting  and  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  lease  with  regard  to 
production,  validating  production,  and  then 

Mr.  Regula.  BLM  would  do  some  of  them? 

Ms.  Condon.  For  oil  and  gas  and  coal,  they  do  the  inspections, 
the  field  inspections,  and  MMS  does  the  collection  of  the  royalty 
payments,  and  they  do  a  compliance  audit  function.  They  do  one 
with  the  accounting  and  production  data,  which  is  a  systems  bal- 
ance test,  and  then  they  have  the  fields  audits.  They  have  a  couple 
of  different  audit  functions  that  they  perform  to  try  to  give  assur- 
ance that  the  payments  are  accurate. 

CONSOLIDATING  BIA  LAND  RECORDS 

Mr.  Regula.  I  understand  that  your  report  has  indicated  that 
fractionated  ownerships  complicate  trust  fund  accounting.  How  do 
you  resolve  that  problem?  Do  you  have  recommendations? 

Ms.  Jacobson.  As  you  know,  BIA  has  requested  in  its  budget 
submission  $12.5  million  to  help  consolidate  the  Indian  lands.  That 
is  a  difficult  issue,  and  it's  going  to  be  basically  a  policy  decision 
that's  going  to  have  to  be  made.  There  are  620,000  tracks  that  are 
less  than  2  percent  currently,  and  those  numbers  are  increasing.  So 
it  does  create  quite  a  bit  of  problems  for  management  at  BIA. 


Mr.  Regula.  How  many  lessees  are  there  totally  that  BIA's  deal- 
ing with?  Do  you  have  any  idea?  It  must  be  thousands. 

Ms.  Jacobson.  There  are  620 — let  me  see,  there's  a  total  of 
927,000  tracks  of  land. 

Mr.  Regula.  Nine  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousand? 

Ms.  Condon.  Land  records,  yes,  for  all 

Mr.  Regula.  Separate  tracks  of  land? 

Ms.  Condon.  That  was  in  GAO's  February  1992 

Mr.  Regula.  Now  not  all  of  those  tracks  have  a  lease  on  them 
or  do  they? 

Ms.  Condon.  We  asked  for  information  from  BIA  on  the  number 
of  leases  they  have  and  the  number  of  leases  by  category,  and  we 
haven't  received  that  information  yet.  Part  of  the  problem,  the  cur- 
rent system  does  not  readily  provide  this  management  information, 
and  they  don't  have,  as  we  understand  it,  a  master  file  of  all  their 
leases.  The/re  not  all  recorded  on  a  system,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
things  we  say  they  need  to  address. 

Mr.  Regula.  When  you  say  927,000  tracks,  is  this  the  identifi- 
able tracks  that  comprise  totally  the  lands  owned  by  the  various 
tribes,  or  what  does  it  mean?  I'm  not  sure  when  you  say  927,000 
tracks. 

Ms.  Jacobson.  In  our  1992  report  on — this  was  a  profile  of  land 
ownership  at  12  reservations,  and  it  showed  the  number  of  records 
and  the  percentage  of  ownership  of  these  tracks  of  land,  and  it  was 
927,000  total  Indian  records. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  that  an  individual  family  or  an  individual  could 
own  a  piece  of  land  within  the  reservation  and  that  would  be  one 
of  these  927,000  tracks;  is  that  correct? 

Ms.  Condon.  Right,  right.  And  an  individual  could  own  one  or 
more  of  those  tracks  for  fractionated  interests.  There  are — as  of  the 
end  of  1994,  BIA  reported  that  there  were  288,000  individual  In- 
dian accounts  in  the  trust  fund.  So,  you  see,  with  over  600,000 
tracks,  the  Indians  would  own  interest  very  logically  in  more  than 
one  track. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  that's  where  you  get  into  community-type  wells, 
for  example,  a  gas  well  that  might  have  a  fractional  interest  going 
to  one  landowner,  a  fractional  interest  going  to  another  landowner, 
and  that  would  create  some  of  the  chaos,  I  guess  is  the  word  for 
it.  Do  the  landowners  negotiate  their  leases  directly  with  the  lessee 
or  does  BIA  step  in  and  oversee  the  lease  arrangement? 

Ms.  Condon.  BIA  negotiates  the  leases,  and  the  Office  of  Trust 
Responsibilities  has  different  divisions.  Forestry,  and  Energy  and 
Minerals,  and  they  work  with  the  BIA  agency  offices  who  have  for- 
estry sections  and  mineral  sections  to  help  them  negotiate  these 
leases,  and  sometimes  they  coordinate  with  BLM  on  the  mineral 
lease  negotiations  or  the  timber  lease  negotiations,  but  BIA  does 
that  and  they  do  the  appraisals  on  the  land  or  timber,  or  whatever, 
to  support  the  lease  negotiations  as  well. 

Mr.  Regula.  Based  on  your  audit,  do  you  think  that  presently 
there  would  be  adequate  records  to  attempt  to  resolve  all  these  is- 
sues resulting  from  the  past?  Perhaps  I  should  say  failure  in  rec- 
ordkeeping? I  mean,  it  seems  to  me  like  we  need  to  resolve  this  and 
get  on  with  a  good  system. 
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FUTURE  SETTLEMENTS 


Ms.  Jacobson.  Yes,  I  think  that's  our  exact  message.  There  is  no 
way  that  the  accounting  system  is  going  to  support  any — ^you  know, 
total  assurance  that  these  account  balances  are  right,  and  we've 
just  got  to  reach  a  settlement  and  move  forward  and  insure  that 
the  account  balances  are  properly  stated  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Regula.  Prospectively  do  you  have  any  idea  how  much  it 
would  cost  to  resolve  these? 

Ms.  Jacobson.  To  settle?  That's  going  to  be  some  negotiation. 

Mr.  Regula.  Are  there  tribes,  based  on  your  audit,  alleging  that 
they're  not  getting  an  adequate  accounting  and,  therefore,  feel  that 
they  are  owed  monies  that  they  have  not  received? 

Ms.  Condon.  There's  certainly  that  concern,  and  that  concern 
has  been  expressed. 

Ms.  Jacobson.  In  terms  of  not  receiving  monies  that  they  are 
owed,  though,  that  is  not  all  the  Federal — coming  out  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  coffers.  If,  in  fact,  they  have  not  received  money 
from  an  oil  company  that  was  owed,  that  oil  company  is  liable  to 
pay  that.  So  it's  not  totally  the  Federal  Government  that  would 
have  to  come  up  with  the  money 

dispute  resolution 

Mr.  Regula.  The  BIA  would  have  to  prosecute  these  claims, 
then,  if  they  felt  that  there  was  not  an  adequate  accounting  by  the 
lessee;  am  I  correct? 

Ms.  Condon.  Yes. 

Ms.  Jacobson.  There  would  be — if  they  felt  there  was  not  an 
adequate  accounting,  there  would  have  to  be  some  kind  of  audit  of 
the  accounts  of  the 

Mr.  Regula.  That  responsibility  would  rest  with  BIA? 

Ms.  Condon.  Very  logically.  Currently,  on  the  oil  and  gas  audits, 
MMS  negotiates  with  companies  on  behalf  of  the  tribes  for  settle- 
ments on  those 

Mr.  Regula.  If  there's  a  dispute? 

Ms.  Condon.  If  there's  a  dispute,  yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  And  MMS  has  authority  to  resolve  the  issues  by  ne- 
gotiated settlement? 

Ms.  Condon.  Yes,  and  they  have  appeals  offices  in  Interior  for 
MMS  and  BIA  that  handle  those  processes. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  if  the  tribe  felt  that  the  resolution  of  a  claim  was 
not  handled  satisfactorily,  they  could  in  turn  appeal  that  decision 
to  a  designated,  I  assume,  appellate  type  of  assignment  in  the 
BIA — or  in  the  Department  of  Interior 

Ms.  Condon.  In  the  Interior  Department.  But  there  is  a  process 
set  up  for  that. 

Mr.  Regula.  If  we  were  to  clean  the  slate  at  this  juncture,  do 
you  think  that,  based  on  your  audit,  that  procedures  are  in  place 
that  will  prevent  this  kind  of  thing  happening  prospectively? 

Ms.  Jacobson.  Again,  I  think  that  there  are  still  some  additional 
procedures  that  would  have  to  be  put  in  place.  I  mean,  their  ac- 
counting systems  do  not  fully  support  insuring  that  the  account 
balances  are  accurate  going  forward  prospectively,  either.  The  issue 
of  the  ownership  and  lease  records  not  being  up  to  date  and  the 
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receivables  is  an  ongoing  problem.  They  have  indicated  that  they 
have  developed  reconciliation  procedures  on  an  ongoing  basis  that 
would  mitigate  some  of  the  problems  that  have  been  seen  in  the 
past,  but  there  hasn't  been  an  independent  review  of  that  during 
this  period  from  1992  forward  to  determine  whether  those  proce- 
dures actually  are  in  place  and  working. 

ACCOUNTING  SYSTEM  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Mr.  Regula.  In  your  report  you've  made  recommendations  to  the 
responsible  agencies  as  to  ways  in  which  they  could  develop  an  ac- 
curate accounting  system;  is  that  accurate? 

Ms.  Condon.  Yes. 

Ms.  Jacobson.  Right. 

Ms.  Condon.  And  we've  supported  leasing  a  commercial  system, 
which  is  the  approach  they're  taking  now  for  the  core  system. 

Mr.  Regula.  But  the  initiative  to  resolve  these  problems,  then, 
would  rest  with  BIA;  is  that  accurate? 

Ms.  Condon.  Yes.  There  are  some  responsibilities  that  ELM  has 
to  support  the  lease  inspections  and  MMS  to  collect  the  royalty.  So 
there  is  some  shared  responsibility. 

Mr.  Regula.  But  in  the  final  analysis,  BIA  is  the  oversight  agen- 
cy on  even  the  activities?  What  about  MMS 

Ms.  Condon.  BIA  doesn't  oversee  MMS. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  they  operate  as  a  separate  entity  over  here 

Ms.  Condon.  Separate  organization. 

Mr.  Regula  [continuing]. On  the  oil  and  gas? 

Ms.  Condon.  And  BLM  is  a  third  organization. 

Mr.  Regula.  And  they  operate  separately,  too? 

Ms.  Condon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  if  the  tribe  has  a  dispute  as  to  the  validity  of 
the  payments  they're  receiving,  that  dispute  would  be  with  MMS 
or  BLM;  is  that  correct? 

Ms.  Condon.  It  could  be.  Interior  has  formed  some  co-located  of- 
fices. They  have  one  in  Farmington,  New  Mexico,  Four  Corners 
area,  and  one  in  Oklahoma  that  they're  co-located  BIA,  BLM,  and 
MMS  office  to  try  to  deal  with  any  of  these  cross-cutting  issues 
where  tribes  or  Indians — and,  to  a  great  extent,  they're  starting  to 
concentrate  on  the  allotees  now  to  come  in  with  questions  and  get 
those  resolved.  And  they  do  some  offset  of  the  questions  that  come 
into  those  offices.  They  target  special  audits. 

Mr.  Regula.  That  would  presume,  then,  that  final  responsibility 
rests  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior? 

Ms.  Condon.  Right. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  we  may  have  some  questions  for  the  record. 
We'll  hold  this  open  if  other  members  have  questions. 

We  thank  you  very  much  for  coming. 

Ms.  Jacobson.  Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Regula  [presiding].  We'll  call  the  Interior  Committee  to 
order. 

Dr.  Trujillo  and  any  other  statements  will  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record  in  full,  and  you  can  forward  in  summarizing  your  statement. 

Dr.  Trujillo.  Yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  We'll  have  some  questions. 

Opening  Statement 

Dr.  Trujillo.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  do  have  a  written  statement  that  will  be  submitted  for  the 
record. 

Mr.  Regula.  Right. 

Dr.  Trujillo.  And,  that  will  be  done. 

I  would  just  like  to  summarize  a  couple  of  the  points  in  that 
written  statement  for  you  and  for  the  Committee,  as  well  as  those 
people  who  are  present. 

First  of  all,  if  you  wouldn't  mind,  I'd  like  to  introduce  the  mem- 
bers of  our  staff  and  their  associated  offices,  so  you'll  have  an 
idea 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay. 

Dr.  Trujillo  [continuing].  Of  who  they  represent.  I  have  on  my 
right  Mr.  Michel  Lincoln,  who  is  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Indian 
Health  Service 

Mr.  Regula.  Right. 

Dr.  Trujillo  [continuing].  Mr.  Gary  Hartz,  who  is  in  charge  of 
our  facilities,  environmental,  and  sanitation  programs,  and  to  my 
far  right,  Mr.  Douglas  Black,  who  is  in  charge  of  our  Office  of  Trib- 
al Affairs,  including  the  tribal  management  portion  of  our  program. 
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And  on  my  left  is  Mr.  Reuben  Howard,  who  is  in  charge  of  our  Of- 
fice of  Self-Grovemance  within  the  Indian  Health  Service.  This  is  a 
new  initiative  that  we've  been  involved  with  for  about  a  year  and 
a  half  as  a  formal  program.  Also  with  me  is  Dr.  Phil  Smith,  who 
is  our  Indian  Health  Service  Chief  Medical  Officer  and  who  is  also 
in  charge  of  our  clinical  programs  for  nationwide  programs  at  head- 
quarters. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay. 

Dr.  Trujillo.  One  other  individual  who's  in  the  audience  I  would 
like  to  introduce  and  who  has  a  long  association  with  this  Commit- 
tee is  Mr.  Howard  Roach.  Mr.  Roach  is  retiring  at  the  end  of  May. 
He  has  served  the  Indian  Health  Service  for  approximately  28 
years,  and  around  23  of  those  years  has  been  in  the  association 
with  the  preparation  of  the  Indian  Health  Service  budget  and  in 
close  communication  and  coordination  with  this  particular  Commit- 
tee throughout  many  of  the  IHS  formative  years.  I  guess  you  could 
also  say  he's  Mr.  Indian  Health  Service  Budget. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  he's  the  one  that's  made  it  grow?  [Laughter.] 

Dr.  Trujillo.  He  has  been  the  primary 

Mr.  Regula,  Where  is  he? 

Dr.  Trujillo.  Mr.  Roach,  would  you  please 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  agree  with  that?  [Laughter.] 

Dr.  Trujillo.  He  has  been  instrumental  with  coordination  of  the 
budget,  with  the  Committee,  the  staff,  and  also  with  the  tribes. 

What  I  did  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  the  Indian  Health 
Service  is,  indeed,  committed  to  carrying  out  its  provision  of  quality 
of  health  service  to  Indians  throughout  the  Nation,  based  upon 
treaties,  statutes,  and  Executive  Orders.  We  are  also  instrumental 
in  participating  and  fully  supporting  of  the  Indian  self-determina- 
tion process,  which  recognizes  the  especially  unique  relationship 
between  the  Federal  Grovemment  and  the  tribal  governments  as 
sovereign  nations.  There  are  an  increasing  number  of  tribes  and 
urban  Indian  organizations  that  are  assuming  responsibility  for  de- 
livering of  their  own  health  care  services  and  the  management  and 
administration  of  those  programs.  Today,  over  a  third  of  the  agen- 
cy's budget  goes  toward  tribal  programs  that  are  directly  managed 
by  those  tribes. 

Mr.  Regula.  Health  programs? 

Dr.  Trujillo.  Health  programs;  correct. 

self  governance 

In  the  self-governance  process,  which  we  have  been  involved  with 
for  about  a  year  and  a  half  now,  we  are  implementing  a  demonstra- 
tion program,  approximately  one-half  of  the  number  of  federally- 
recognized  Indian  tribes  are  now  participating  in  that  demonstra- 
tion program  within  the  Indian  Health  Service. 

Mr.  Regula.  What  do  you  mean  by  self-governance? 

Dr.  Trujillo.  It's  a  process  by  which  tribes  compact  for  funding 
from  the  Federal  agency,  in  this  case  the  Indian  Health  Service. 
They  obtain  those  resources  at  the  local  level,  and  they  are  able  to 
utilize  those  funds  directly  within  that  program  under  their  man- 
agement and  supervision. 

Mr.  Regula.  It's  sort  of  a  block  grant  really? 

Dr.  Trujillo.  In  some  respects  it  is,  yes. 
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Right  now,  those  self-governance  tribes  are  providing  services  to 
about  a  quarter  of  our  population  of  the  Indian  Health  Service-eli- 
gible population  that  receives  services — 

Mr.  Regula.  Does  it  reduce  the  cost? 

Dr.  Trujillo.  What  it  has  done  is  provide  the  ability  of  the 
tribes  to  manage  locally.  They're  able  to  leverage  those  dollars,  and 
to  have  increased  flexibility  in  regard  to  the  application  and  provi- 
sion of  services  that  are  needed. 

SELF  DETERMINATION 

The  process  of  self-determination  also  applies  to  tribes,  that 
choose  to  stay  within  the  Indian  Health  Service  Federal  program. 
They  have  the  option  to  do  that.  So  a  tribe  can  choose  to  go  the 
self-governance  process 

Mr.  Regula.  But  the  whole  tribe  has  to  go  one  way  or  the  other? 

Dr.  Trujillo.  The  elected  tribal  government  makes  that  official 
determination. 

Mr.  Regula.  But  once  that's  been  made,  they  have  to  use  which- 
ever procedure? 

Dr.  Trujillo.  Yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  They  can't  individually  opt  out  of  it? 

Dr.  Trujillo.  The  individual  members? 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes. 

Dr.  Trujillo.  No.  The  elected  tribal  government  makes  that  offi- 
cial decision  and  decides  to  go  toward  compacting  or  stay  within 
the  Indian  Health  Service  program. 

Mr.  Regula.  Right. 

Dr.  Trujillo.  Our  process  is  to  assure  that  there  is  the  infra- 
structure, management  and  capability  for  us  to  address  all  the 
needs  in  those  various  programs. 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  they  hire  their  own  staff  then? 

Dr.  Trujillo.  Yes,  they  can.  We  also  have  a  personnel  agree- 
ment by  which  we  can  identify  individuals  who  can  also  go  to  those 
particular  tribal  programs  for  a  period  of  time,  whether  they're 
Commissioned  Corps  officers  or  civil  service  staff. 

Mr.  Regula.  Are  they  then  paid  by  the  tribe  out  of  the  block  of 
money? 

Dr.  Trujillo.  Out  of  the  dollars,  yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  What  about  the  facilities? 

Dr.  Trujillo.  The  facilities  can  be  tribally  managed.  We  are  es- 
sentially responsible  for  the  internal  structure,  but  the  facilities 
can  be  managed  by  the  tribal  programs. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  the  United  States  Government  either  builds  or 
has  built  the  hospital  or  the  clinic,  whatever  it  might  be?  Then  this 
tribal  self-governance  unit  operates  it,  manages  it? 

Dr.  Trujillo.  That's  correct,  the  tribes  manages  and  operates 
the  delivery  of  services. 

Mr.  Regula.  They  maintain  it? 

Dr.  Trujillo.  And  also  the  maintenance. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay. 

Dr.  Trujillo.  The  Indian  Health  Service,  of  course,  just  as  any 
health  care  organization  is  certainly  seeing  an  increasing  amount 
of  cost.  The  majority  of  our  services  are  in  rural  areas.  We  have 
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a  growing  population.  New  tribes  are  also  being  recognized,  and  we 
also  have  to  deal  with  population  growth. 

We  also  have  an  urban  program  that  is  certainly  seeing  an  in- 
creased cost  in  the  metropolitan  areas,  increased  competition,  and 
an  increased  need  for  health  services. 

The  other  program  area  that  I  think  is  unique  to  the  Indian 
Health  Service — especially  for  our  cultural  diversity,  the  number  of 
tribes,  and  the  geographic  regions  that  we  provide  services  for — is 
the  traditional  aspects  of  medicine.  We  also  are  sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  our  people  that  come  in  through  the  doors.  So  we  try  and 
attempt  in  these  three  programs  of  the  urban,  the  tribal,  and  the 
health  services  program  to  provide  culturally-sensitive,  appropriate 
care  to  the  patients  that  come  in  through  the  door.  I'm  trying  to 
emphasize  that  aspect  of  our  program  throughout  all  levels. 

DENTAL  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Regula.  Does  this  include  dental  and 

Dr.  Trujillo.  It  includes  dental  programs. 

Mr.  Regula.  Glasses? 

Dr.  Trujillo.  It  includes  optometry  and  optometric  services.  In 
some  areas,  optometric  services  are  contracted  for  by  outside 
sources  and  those  patients  are  then  sent  to  some  place  else 

Mr.  Regula.  Right,  right. 

Dr.  Trujillo  [continuing].  For  purchase  of  their  particular  eye- 
glasses. 

There  are  certainly  significant  needs  among  the  Indian  people  in 
their  health  care  status.  There  have  been  significant  strides,  pri- 
marily in  the  environmental  and  sanitation  areas,  and  community 
health  programs  have  been  a  mainstay  of  that  area.  Public  health 
outreach  programs  are  certainly  a  part  of  that  whole  infrastruc- 
ture  

Mr.  Regula.  What  have  you  done  as  part  of  these  preventive 
programs?  Well,  of  course,  vaccination  would  be  an  obvious  one. 

Dr.  Trujillo.  Yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  Good  dental  care  in  the  dental  area?  In  other 
words,  there's  a  whole  gamut  of  things  that  individuals  can  do,  and 
perhaps  you  can  do  programmatically,  to  prevent  medical  problems. 

Dr.  Trujillo.  I  think  the  mainstay  of  the  Indian  Health  Service 
is  the  community  aspect.  We  are  a  community-oriented  program  in 
which  we  also  have  individuals  within  the  community  who  are 
trained  in  health  care  aspects,  and  that's  called  the  Community 
Health  Representative  Program.  We  emphasize  health  education 
and  preventive  services  in  the  dental  program  with  regards  to  early 
identification  of  caries  and  the  institution  of  sealants  among  young 
children. 

A  major  area  of  emphasis  is  diabetes.  There  is  an  increasing 
number  of  individuals  who  are  diagnosed  with  diabetes  and  com- 
plications secondary  to  diabetes.  Model  diabetes  programs  have 
been  instituted  throughout  the  Indian  country.  Along  with  that  has 
come  the  attempt  to  educate  communities  about  healthy  lifestyles, 
diet,  exercise,  and  other  things  they  can  do  for  themselves. 

I  was  just  recently  in  Alaska  at  the  opening  of  their  new  hospital 
in  Kotzebue,  Alaska.  The  Chairman  of  that  region  spoke  to  his  peo- 
ple. He  mentioned  to  them  that  although  the  hospital  was  for  acute 
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care  needs  of  individuals,  he  emphasized  to  his  communities  that 
the  first  aspect  is  not  coming  in  through  the  door,  but  rather  to 
change  their  Hfestyles,  to  change  their  habits,  and  to  make  sure 
that  we  Indian  people  are  healthier  and  lead  better  lifestyles.  So, 
there  is  an  increasing  amount  of  emphasis  on  that. 

Another  program  in  which  tribes  have  been  very  instrumental  is 
in  prevention  of  unintentional  injuries.  There  have  also  been  initia- 
tives among  tribes  to  ban  smoking  in  their  council  chambers. 
There's  also  been  some  initiatives  by  tribal  leaders  to  take  a  pledge 
of  sobriety,  which  is  going  forward  in  the  Indian  communities,  too. 

I  think  the  areas  that  are  certainly  the  mainstay  of  our  program, 
are  the  community  outreach  and  the  Public  Health  Service  pro- 
grams. There  are  still,  of  course,  large  gaps  in  our  services,  and  the 
identification  of  need  is  there.  It  has  been  a  program  which  cer- 
tainly has  been  instrumental  in  achieving  some  of  its  goals.  There 
certainly  is  a  gap  not  only  in  the  rural  sector,  but  also  in  the  urban 
health  care  programs,  which  we  also  service. 

It  has  been  about  eight  months  since  I  came  to  the  headquarters 
office  as  the  new  Director  of  Indian  Health  Service  program.  We 
are  looking  at  redesigning  the  organization  to  make  it  more  effi- 
cient, and  at  downsizing  the  program  to  assure  that  resources  go 
out  to  the  local  communities  and  the  programs,  and  to  assure  that 
the  operations  are  also  managed  much  more  locally.  This  will  lead 
to  increased  efficiency  as  well  as  increased  input,  not  only  from  the 
local  managers,  but  also  from  the  community  about  what  they  real- 
ly do  need,  which,  in  turn,  will  create  increased  flexibility. 

This  includes  looking  at  redeployment  of  our  area  and  head- 
quarters staff,  so  that  the  programs  that,  indeed,  deliver  services 
to  tribes,  both  urban  and  direct  health  care  programs,  are  the 
areas  of  emphasis. 

COMMUNICATIONS  WITH  TRIBES 

My  coming  in  as  the  new  Indian  Health  Service  director  has 
opened  up  more  communications  directly  with  tribes  and  tribal  or- 
ganization in  their  involvement  and  consultation  in  many  of  the 
processes  within  the  Indian  Health  Service,  including  its  internal 
decisionmaking.  We  have  included  many  of  the  tribal  leaders  in 
discussions  of  how  we  go  forward  in  building  a  new  Indian  health 
care  system,  including  the  urban  and  the  tribal  programs. 

The  sovereignty  issue  is  a  major  aspect  of  our  program  in  which 
we're  dealing  with  independent  tribal  nations.  This  issue  runs 
throughout  our  program,  because  we  are  dealing  on  a  govemment- 
to-government  relationship  with  tribal  nations. 

Some  of  the  areas  that  we  wish  to  emphasize  this  year  are  in 
elder  care,  prevention  of  substance  abuse,  prevention  of  child 
abuse,  emphasis  upon  women's  health,  and  also  some  epidemiology 
programs.  We  want  to  maintain  some  of  the  accomplishments,  cer- 
tainly, that  we  have  had,  but  one  of  the  areas  that  we  are  looking 
at  very  seriously  is  how  we  are  going  to  build  the  infrastructure 
of  programs  that  are  now  going  forth  in  the  tribal  areas,  the  urban 
program  and  in  direct  health  care  services  programs,  how  we  are 
going  to  maintain  the  initiatives  that  have  been  accomplished  in 
spite  of  competition  in  managed  care  in  the  health  care  sector,  and 
to  make  sure  that  we're  efficient. 
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Mr.  Regula.  Have  you  done  any  experimenting  with  HMOs? 

Dr.  Trujillo.  We  have  had  some  initial  contact  with  some  pro- 
grams. We  have  some  small  demonstration  programs  by  which  we 
have  funded  some  tribes  and  they  have  purchased  some  services 
from  a  health  care  program.  But  we  have  not  done  it  to  the  extent 
where  we  have  put  a  whole  population  into  an  HMO  program. 

With  State  health  care  reform  initiatives  on  the  rise,  there  is  the 
necessity  of  tribes  in  our  programs,  and  in  urban  programs,  to  look 
at  some  of  the  initiatives  that  are  happening  and  to  be  flexible. 
That's  an  initiative  that  we,  hopefully,  will  be  looking  at  more 
closely. 

Mr.  Regula.  How  about  outpatient  clinics  as  opposed  to  hospital 
care?  More  and  more  the  use  of  outpatient  treatment  is  being  used 
as  a  way  of  reducing  health  care  costs.  Have  you  pursued  that? 

Dr.  Trujillo.  We  are  looking  at  the  ambulatory  care  settings 
quite  closely,  and  we  have  initiatives  in  those  areas.  There  are  also 
some  tribes  who  are  very  active  in  looking  at  their  own  health  care 
systems,  and  seeing  how  they  might  also  build  their  own  health 
care  programs.  We  are  fostering  those  ideas  so  that  the  emphasis 
upon  outpatient  care  and  ambulatory  care  is  there  to  access,  as 
well  as  having  access  to  secondary  and  tertiary  care,  while  looking 
at  the  first  line  of  primary  care  and  ambulatory  care  in  our  rural 
settings. 

Our  budget  proposal  from  the  President's  budget  is  approxi- 
mately $2.3  billion.  It's  about  a  4.5  percent  increase  over  last  year. 
Our  health  services  total  budget  is  about  $1.8  billion  with  clinical 
services  of  $1.4  billion,  which  represents  a  5.8  percent  increase 
over  last  year. 

CONTRACT  SERVICES 

Mr.  Regula.  How  much  of  this  gets  spent  for  contract  services 
as  opposed  to  direct  care? 

Dr.  Trujillo.  The  contract  health  services  budget  for  this  year 
I  believe  is  about 

Mr.  Lincoln.  $384  million. 

Dr.  Trujillo.  $384  million 

Mr.  Regula.  That  would  be  out  of  this  number  here? 

Dr.  Trujillo.  Yes.  It's  the  Contract  Health  Services  budget  for 
services  that  we  purchase  for  specialty  care  or  care  that  can't  be 
provided  even  in  the  ambulatory  care  setting  from  other  providers. 

The  area  that  I  want  to  close  with  is  an  area  that  I  have  ex- 
pressed concern  to  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  when  I 
went  there  to  testify.  In  regard  to  some  of  the  budget  reductions, 
some  of  the  consolidation,  and  sometimes  an  elimination  of  the  pro- 
grams, I  think  that  the  Congress,  the  Administration,  and  certainly 
the  Indian  Health  Service  have  to  look  very  carefully  at  what  the 
effect  will  be  upon  the  long-term  programs  of  Indian  health  care. 
So  many  things  are  integrated  at  the  local  level  that  when  you  de- 
crease one  portion,  although  it  may  not  be  in  the  Indian  Health 
Service,  it  certainly  has  an  effect  upon  the  health  care  services,  the 
economy,  and  social  programs  at  the  Indian  tribal  level,  the  res- 
ervation, and  also  the  urban  program. 

With  the  strong  emphasis  on  the  sovereign  nations  and  the  gov- 
ernment-to-government  relationship   and   the   changes   that   may 
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come  about  within  the  Federal  programs,  there  certainly  has  to  be 
a  reaffirmation  that  tribes  and  tribal  organizations  need  to  be  con- 
sulted and  be  involved  in  that  decisionmaking,  so  they  are  part  of 
the  process  in  building,  hopefully,  a  better  program  for  Indian 
health  care.  Those  are  the  areas  we  need  to  consider  as  we  go  forth 
in  looking  at  the  various  alternatives  of  management,  fiscal  respon- 
sibility, and  streamlining  of  government. 

With  that,  we  are  available  to  answer  any  of  your  questions  in 
more  detail  and  go  forth, 

[The  prepared  testimony  of  Dr.  Trujillo  follows:! 
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OPEMIMO  STATEMENT 

MICHAEL  E.  TRUJILLO,  M.D.,  M.P.E. 

ASSISTANT  SURGEON  GENERAL 

DIRECTOR,  INDIAN  HEALTH  SERVICE 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

I  am  Dr.  Michael  H.  Trujillo  from  the  Laguna  Pueblo,  New  Mexico. 
I  am  the  Director  of  the  Indian  Health  Service  (IHS) . 
Accompanying  me  today  are  Mr.  Michel  E.  Lincoln,  Deputy  Director; 
Reuben  Howard,  Acting  Director,  Office  of  Tribal  Self -Governance; 
Dr.  Phillip  L.  Smith,  Associate  Director,  Office  of  Health 
Programs;  and  Mr.  Gary  Hartz,  Acting  Associate  Director,  Office 
of  Environmental  Health  and  Engineering.   Representing  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  is  Mr.  Bill  Beldon,  Division  Director,  Office  of 
Budget.   We  are  pleased  to  be  here  to  discuss  the  fiscal  year 
(FY)  1996  budget  request  for  the  IHS. 

I  began  my  career  as  a  primary  care  physician  at  an  IHS  facility 
near  the  reservation  where  I  grew  up  in  New  Mexico.   My 
directorship  of  this  Agency  began  less  than  a  year  ago.   My 
appointment  on  March  28,  1994,  followed  unanimous  confirmation  by 
the  Senate.   I  was  sworn  in  as  Director  on  April  8,  1994,  by  Dr. 
Philip  Lee,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  and  moved  to  Maryland 
in  June.   For  the  past  9  months  I  have  begun  to  prepare  this 
Agency  to  enter  a  new  era  of  health  care  delivery  and  to 
strengthen  the  partnership  with  tribes  in  determining  how  those 
services  will  be  delivered. 

Providing  health  care  to  Indian  people  is  an  honor  and  distinct 
privilege.   The  Agency  has  been  fortunate  to  have  employees  who 
are  dedicated  to  the  key  mission  of  the  Agency:   that  is  to  raise 
the  health  status  of  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  (AI/ANs) 
to  the  highest  possible  level.   Three  employees  who  exemplified 
this  dedication  and  commitment  were  Dr.  Christopher  Krogh,  Dr. 
Ruggles  Stahn,  and  Dr.  Arvo  Oopik.   All  three  physicians  lost 
their  lives  last  year  while  delivering  health  care  to  rural  areas 
in  the  Dakotas.   This  year  we  are  dedicating  our  health  care 
efforts  in  their  memory. 

The  IHS,  unlike  any  other  Federal  agency,  is  committed  to 
carrying  out  the  Federal  responsibility  of  providing  high  quality 
health  services  to  AI/ANs.   Numerous  treaties,  statutes,  and 
executive  orders  have  established  and  confirmed  this  Federal 
responsibility.   During  the  1970s,  two  historic  legislative 
bills,  the  American  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act  and  the 
Indian  Self  Determination  and  Education  Assistance  Act,  were 
passed  by  the  Congress  and  enthusiastically  endorsed  by  the 
President.   These  bills  fundamentally  effected  and  clearly 
established  the  IHS  mission  and  goals  and  clarified  the 
commitment  and  responsibilities  of  the  Federal  government  with 
regard  to:   1)  Indian  self-determination  based  on  the  special  and 
unique  relationship  that  exists  between  the  Federal  government 
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and  tribal  governments  and  2)  Indian  health  by  committing  to 
raise  the  health  status  of  AI/ANs  to  the  highest  possible  level. 
President  Clinton  reaffirmed  the  government-to-government 
relationship  in  a  meeting  with  Indian  leaders  at  the  White  House 
last  April.   The  President  directed  Federal  agencies  to  consult 
with  tribal  governments  on  any  action  affecting  Indian  people. 
His  directive  re-enforces  the  intent  of  the  Congress  when  it 
passed  the  Indian  Self-Determination  Act  in  1976.   This 
legislation  is  a  cornerstone  of  Federal/Tribal  relations  and 
reaffirms  the  government-to-government  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  Indian  Nations. 

The  Congress  has  continued  to  refine  and  expand  opportunities  for 
tribes  and  Indian  communities  to  deliver  health  care  to  their  own 
people.   The  number  of  tribes  and  urban  Indian  organizations 
assuming  the  responsibility  of  delivering  health  services  has 
steadily  increased  and  has  now  reached  an  unprecedented  level: 
one-third  of  the  Agency's  annual  appropriation  is  invested  in  the 
delivery  of  health  services  by  tribal  governments.   The  balance 
of  those  appropriations  are  utilized  by  the  IHS  to  provide  direct 
services  to  sovereign  Indian  Nations  that  also  exercise  their 
right  to  self-determination  by  choosing  to  have  the  Federal 
government  provide  those  health  services  and  by  urban  Indian 
health  organizations  pursuant  to  Title  V  of  the  Indian  Health 
Care  Improvement  Act. 

The  IHS,  like  other  health  care  providers,  is  facing  ever 
increasing  costs  in  delivering  health  care.   The  IHS  provides 
services  to  approximately  1.4  million  AI/ANs  residing  in  urban, 
remote,  rural  and  isolated  areas  in  34  states.   The  cost  of 
providing  care  in  urban  areas  (where  there  is  a  health  care 
infrastructure)  is  significant,  but  less  than  the  cost  of 
providing  care  in  rural  and  isolated  areas  where  there  is  no 
infrastructure . 

The  IHS  service  population  is  unique.   Tribal  culture,  family, 
traditions,  religion,  and  values  that  are  passed  from  generation 
to  generation  dictate  the  need  for  specialized  methods  of 
delivering  appropriate  health  care  in  a  variety  of  settings.   The 
many  diverse  AI/ANs  cultures  have  survived  and  co-exists  within  a 
dominant  society  that  has  sometimes  aggressively  tried  to  alter 
or  even  destroy  it.   The  fact  of  our  survival  and  existence 
requires  and  deserves  culturally  sensitive  program  delivery. 

The  partnership  of  the  Congress,  tribal  governments,  Indian 
organizations,  and  the  IHS  has  resulted  in  significant 
improvements  in  the  health  status  of  Indian  people.   For  example, 
the  age-adjusted  death  rate  among  AI/ANs  because  of 
gastrointestinal  diseases  declined  by  81  percent  since  1973. 
This  success  is  due  to  the  IHS  sanitation  facilities  construction 
program.   The  age-adjusted  death  rate  of  tuberculosis  has 
declined  by  74  percent  for  the  same  period.   This  success  is 
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related  to  extensive  IHS,  tribal,  public  health  and  community 
outreach  programs.   The  maternal  death  rate  has  declined  by  65 
percent  for  the  same  period  because  of  IHS  maternal  and  child 
health  programs.   The  age-adjusted  death  rate  because  of 
accidents  declined  by  54  percent,  a  success  related  to  innovative 
tribal  and  IHS  injury  prevention  programs.   The  IHS  has  achieved 
immunization  rates  of  93  percent  for  2-year  old  Indian  children. 
This  rate  exceeds  the  average  of  67  percent  for  all  races  within 
the  U.S.  population. 

These  accomplishments  prove  that  working  in  partnership  with 
local  Indian  communities  does  work.   They  also  prove  that 
providing  the  full  continuum  of  care  including  public  health, 
prevention,  and  acute  care  pays  dividends  in  improved  health 
status,  and  that  community  outreach  programs  designed  to 
encourage  individuals  to  be  responsible  for  his  or  her  own  health 
can  succeed.   However,  there  still  remains  a  large  gap  between 
the  health  status  of  AI/ANs  and  the  health  status  of  the  rest  of 
society.   All  of  us  together  must  close  that  gap. 

Like  the  rest  of  the  nation's  health  care  systems,  the  IHS  must 
manage  in  an  environment  of  increasing  health  care  costs,  and  a 
growing  service  population.   It  is,  therefore,  imperative  that 
the  IHS  manage  its  resources  efficiently.   Recently,  I 
articulated  my  vision  for  a  new  IHS  to  the  stakeholders  in  Indian 
health.   My  vision  includes  designing  an  organization  that  will 
have  fewer  layers  of  management,  while  directing  resources  to  the 
local  community.   I  recognize  that  operations  must  become  more 
efficient  commensurate  with  changes  in  laws,  regulations,  and 
technology.   Fewer  layers  of  management  will  reduce  the  overhead 
functions  of  the  Agency,  and,  as  a  result,  we're  looking  at  ways 
to  improve  services  to  our  customers  by  transferring  positions 
and  staff  to  local  programs. 

The  IHS  is  changing,  but  this  change  must  be  undertaken  through 
partnership  with  the  more  than  500  Indian  Nations.   To  initiate 
the  process  of  change,  I  embarked  upon  discussions  with  IHS 
customers  and  employees  in  October  of  last  year.   I  convened  a 
customer-dominated  group  to  design  a  new  IHS  that  will  result  in 
improved  delivery  of  services.   The  group  is  the  Indian  Health 
Design  Team  and  it  will  guide  the  process  of  change.   The  process 
will  have  the  active  participation  of  tribal  leaders,  IHS 
customers  and  employees,  and  health  care  professionals.   This 
process  reaffirms  the  sovereignty  of  Indian  nations  and  the  right 
of  Indian  people  to  quality  health  care  throughout  the  United 
States. 

The  call  for  changes  in  the  IHS  is  not  only  coming  from  the 
Administration  and  the  Congress,  but  from  tribal  governments  as 
well.   For  example,  in  response  to  tribal  leaders'  desire  for 
more  control  of  its  programs  and  resources,  the  Congress  amended 
the  Indian  Self-Determination  Act  last  year  to  allow  up  to 
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30  additional  tribes  each  year  to  compact  with  the  IHS  to  provide 
their  own  health  care  based  upon  their  own  priorities  and  design. 
Depending  on  the  availability  of  funding,  more  tribes  are 
expected  to  assume  their  share  of  the  Federal  responsibility  for 
their  health  care.   Under  this  self-governance  demonstration 
authority,  IHS  must  reduce  its  administrative  costs  and  transfer 
those  functions  and  funds  to  those  compacting  tribes. 

In  the  coming  year,  we  will  emphasize  programs  in  elder  care, 
youth  substance  abuse  prevention,  child  abuse  prevention,  and 
women's  health.   We  must  continue  to  maintain  our  accomplishments 
in  elevating  the  health  status  of  Indian  people.   With  the 
partnership  between  the  IHS,  tribes,  Indian  organizations,  and 
the  support  of  the  Congress,  we  will  strive  to  be  the  best 
community  oriented  primary  care  delivery  system  in  the  country. 

The  President's  budget  requests  a  program  level  of  $2.3  billion, 
including  $2  billion  for  health  services  and  $247  million  for 
health  facilities.   The  4.5  percent  increase  over  FY  1995 
includes  increases  of  $91.3  million  to  allow  for  the  continuation 
of  the  FY  1995  program  levels  in  FY  1996;  $10.8  million  to  staff 
and  operate  newly  constructed  facilities;  $10.5  million  for 
program  expansion  in  Information  System  Initiatives,  Women  and 
Elder  Health,  Epidemiology  Centers,  Child  Abuse,  Contract  Health 
Services,  Urban  Health  and  the  Indian  Self -Determination  Fund. 
The  request  includes  $11.2  million  to  complete  the  construction 
of  the  Hays,  Montana  and  White  Earth,  Minnesota  Health  Centers. 

The  Indian  Health  Service  is  committed  to  current  efforts  to 
streamline  and  reinvent  the  Federal  government.   Participating  in 
this  important  initiative  will,  without  a  doubt,  affect  our 
resources  and,  ultimately,  the  delivery  of  health  care.   If  the 
IHS'  applied  expertise  in  core  public  health  functions  critical 
to  elevating  the  health  status  of  AI/AN  is  diminished,  the 
progress  achieved  in  reducing  the  disparity  in  health  status  will 
be  lost.   The  challenge  before  all  of  us  -  IHS,  Tribes,  Congress 
-  is  to  design  a  more  efficient  and  effective  IHS  so  that  we  do 
not  lose  momentum  in  our  fight  to  improve  the  health  of  AI/ANs. 
We  are  prepared,  and  indeed  have  begun,  to  take  on  this 
challenge.   However,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  we  are 
dealing  with  sovereign  nations.   The  ramifications  of  any  change 
in  the  delivery  of  Federal  services  to  these  populations  requires 
extensive  consultation  and  involvement  with  these  sovereign 
governments . 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  statement.   We  will  be  pleased  to 
answer  any  questions  that  you  may' have.   Thank  you. 
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DRG  PROGRAM 


Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  have  a  DRG  program  in  your  hospitals  or 
just  unhmited  stay? 

Dr.  Trujillo.  We  don't  have  a  DRG  program  per  se  in  which  we 
have  a  Hmited  daily  length  of  service.  However,  when  we  have  pa- 
tients who  go  to  the  outside  through  Contract  Health  Services,  we 
look  very  carefully  at  that.  What  we  are  seeing  is  a  decreasing 
length  of  stay  for  our  patients  within  our  hospitals  because  of  the 
increased  efficiency  within  the  program  and  also  the  change  of 
therapy,  and  the  utilization  of  ambulatory  care  services. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  as  you  know,  we're  under  budget  constraints. 

Dr.  Trujillo.  Yes. 

GREATER  EFFICIENCY 

Mr.  Regula.  Are  you  examining  your  budget  to  see  where  there 
are  ways  you  can  be  more  efficient?  I  notice  you're  asking  for  a  $95 
million  increase,  and  that's  going  to  be  difficult  to  do.  If  our  com- 
mittee has  less  money  for  1996  than  we've  had  in  1995,  then  we've 
got  to  prioritize  it  all  across  the  spectrum,  and  that,  of  course, 
would  include  your  agency  along  with  the  others.  If  this  were  the 
case,  instead  of  being  able  to  increase  it,  we  might  have  to  decrease 
it.  Now  the  question  I  have  is,  are  you  seriously  looking  at  your 
system  to  see  if  there  are  ways  that  you  can  achieve  savings  with- 
out invading  the  quality  of  care? 

Dr.  Trujillo.  The  areas  that  we've  been  looking  at  include  our 
staffing  levels  in  our  programs  at  our  headquarters  and  our  re- 
gional offices,  and  making  some  proposals  for  consolidation.  We've 
also  established  a  design  team  to  look  at  a  new  structure  of  the  In- 
dian Health  Service  based  upon  various  factors,  which  will  include 
not  only  the  limited  budget,  but  also  the  way  health  care  is  going 
in  general.  Other  areas  we  will  certainly  be  looking  at  are  the  ad- 
ministrative costs,  our  regulations,  and  internal  systems.  The  dif- 
ficulty comes  when  you  look  at  the  services  that  are  being  provided. 
When  you  take  a  look  at  mental  health  and  social  services,  for  ex- 
ample, at  the  local  level,  which  our  funding  is  only  about  37  per- 
cent of  documented  need,  it's  difficult  then  to  say  how  much  we  are 
going  to  be  reducing  in  those  areas  that  are  severely  needed  in  In- 
dian country. 

The  other  aspect  is  with  our  involvement  with  tribes  and  tribal 
organizations.  It  is  essential  that  they  are  involved  in  the  consult- 
ative aspects  as  we  change  the  configuration  and  look  at  the  prior- 
ities within  the  program.  They  are  involved  in  that  too.  So  as  we 
take  a  look  at  reductions  or  the  possibility  of  reductions,  the  em- 
phasis will  also  involve  how  we  can  work  together  to  take  a  look 
at  this  more  effectively. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  I  would  certainly  urge  you  to  start  doing  some 
planning  because  everything  that  I'm  able  to  ascertain  or  pick  up 
indicates  that  we  may  be  operating  with  less  money  next  year,  and, 
therefore,  we're  going  to  have  some  really  tough  priority  decisions. 

Staffing-wise — and  I'm  talking  about  the  professional  staff 

Dr.  Trujillo.  Yes. 
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IHS  STAFFING 

Mr.  Regula  [continuing].  Nurses  and  physicians,  what  percent- 
age of  your  staff  are  of  Indism  background? 

Dr.  Trujillo.  Of  Indian  heritage? 

Mr.  Regula.  Heritage,  yes. 

Dr.  Trujillo.  Dr.  Smith,  we  have  some  numbers  on  those  areas 
for  physicians,  nurses,  and  some  of  our  health  care  categories. 

Dr.  Smith.  Right.  I  think  one  of  the  things  to  highlight  is  that 
one-half  of  all  our  health  care  professionals  are  Native  American. 
Of  our  950  physicians,  70  of  them  are  Native  American.  We  have 
approximately  2,500  nurses,  and  approximately  900  of  them  are 
RNs  or  masters  trained  level  who  are  Native  American.  The  sup- 
port staff  is  essentially  all  Native  American.  I  think  one  thing  to 
also  highlight  is,  of  our  wage  grade  support  staff  that  support  all 
of  our  operations  in  the  clinics  and  in  the  hospital,  95  percent  of 
them  are  of  American  Indian  and  Native  American  descent. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  presume  you  get  pressure  externally  for  your  pro- 
fessionals to  take  jobs  on  the  outside? 

Dr.  Trujillo.  The  competition  is  there.  One  of  the  initiatives 
that,  in  fact,  we  did  in  February,  was  for  the  first  time  ever  we 
met,  I  met,  with  all  the  majority  of  the  Indian  physicians  within 
the  Indian  Health  Service.  That  has  never  been  done  before.  We 
talked  about  what  their  needs  are,  but  also  how  we  can  begin  to 
take  a  look  at  their  becoming  the  core  staff  of  the  Indian  Health 
Service  as  Indian  health  professionals,  and  how  we  can  branch  out 
from  there  to  assure  that  they  are,  indeed,  Indian  professionals 
coming  into  the  mainstream.  The  next  step  will  be  working  directly 
with  the  urban  Indian  programs  and  the  tribal  programs  to  consoli- 
date our  programs  so  that  we  can  address 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  have  any  scholarships  you  can  offer  to  that 
young  person  who  might  want  to  go  on  to  medical  school,  recogniz- 
ing that  the  cost  is  exorbitant? 

Dr.  Trujillo.  We  have  health  professional  scholarships  within 
our  programs  for  the  health  professionals. 

Mr.  Regula.  That's  good. 

Dr.  Trujillo.  In  fact,  some  tribes  have  some  scholarship  initia- 
tives among  themselves,  too,  which  emphasize  development  of  pro- 
fessionals. 

fte  usage 

Mr.  Regula.  With  the  reduction  of  230  FTEs  proposed  in  the 
budget,  how  do  you  provide  an  additional  176  FTEs  for  new  facili- 
ties? 

Dr.  Trujillo.  Those  are  the  areas  that  we're  looking  at  the  rede- 
ployment of  our  staff  from  headquarters  and  regional  offices.  I  be- 
lieve we  can  meet  those  redeployments  and  those  levels  within  the 
ceilings  that  are  mandated  and  we're  looking  at  it  in  regard  to  the 
program. 

epidemiology  centers 

Mr.  Regula.  I  notice  you  include  $750,000  for  epidemiology  cen- 
ters. Apparently,  you  are  contracting  this  function  with  other  agen- 
cies. WTiy  not  continue  this  practice? 
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Dr.  Trujillo.  In  the  area  of  epidemiology,  we  are  contracting  in 
association  with  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention 
and  other  programs  within  the  Public  Health  Service.  However,  we 
are  not  contracting  for  services.  The  areas  that  we  want  to  build 
up  are  data-specific,  such  as  morbidity  and  mortality  data.  We  also 
want  to  emphasize,  once  we  have  that  data,  we  are  looking  at  how 
we  can  utilize  it  to  build  a  better  program,  so  we  can  say  that  we 
are,  indeed,  doing  better  programmatically,  delivering  better  health 
care,  and  seeing  healthier  individuals.  We  also  want  to  utilize  that 
data  to  look  at  our  efficiency  within  our  financial  program. 

REGIONALIZED  HEALTH  CARE  DELIVERY 

Mr.  Regula.  Have  you  regionalized  the  delivery  system  to  pro- 
vide high-quality  professionals  and,  if  so,  could  a  regional  facility 
serve  a  number  of  tribes?  Is  there  any  reason  that  each  tribe  has 
to  have  its  own? 

Dr.  Trujillo.  We  have  12  regions  throughout  the  United  States. 
We  have  some  medical  centers  such  as  the  Anchorage  Medical  Cen- 
ter, the  Phoenix  Indian  Medical  Center  that  provide  regional  serv- 
ices. However,  most  of  our  facilities  are  primarily  small,  rural  hos- 
pitals in  the  neighborhood  of  10  to  20  beds.  We  have  some  newer 
facilities  such  as  Shiprock  that  are  being  built,  but  the  majority  of 
the  facilities  are  small,  rural  hospitals  associated  with  ambulatory 
care  centers  or  clinics.  The  majority  of  our  secondary  and  especially 
our  tertiary  care  services,  which  is  our  specialty  care,  are  pur- 
chased through  our  Contract  Health  Service  program  with  provid- 
ers or  university  programs.  So  the  emphasis  is  on  primary  care. 

FTE  MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  Regula.  Right.  I  note  that  you're  reducing  230  FTEs  and  yet 
you  propose  to  provide  an  additional  176  FTEs  for  new  facilities. 
How  are  you  going  to  make  that  fit  and  to  transfer  resources  to  the 
tribes  that  are  entering  into  compacts? 

Dr.  Trujillo.  The  areas  that  we're  looking  at  are  the  FTEs  for 
our  direct  health  care  delivery  systems,  redeployment  of  staff  that 
I  mentioned  earlier 

Mr.  Regula.  You're  going  to  reduce  the  staff  here  in  Washing- 
ton? 

Dr.  Trujillo.  Staff  reductions  will  occur  from  our  headquarters 
and  regional  offices.  In  fact,  many  of  our  regional  offices  are  pres- 
ently doing  that  and  redeploying  staff*  to  local  programs. 

We're  looking  very  seriously  at  how  we  can  contract  with  outside 
providers  to  possibly  provide  some  of  those  services,  either  directly 
through  the  Indian  Health  Service  or  through  a  tribe  that  takes 
over  a  facility.  That's  an  alternative  that's  available  to  both  pro- 
grams. 

CONTRACTING  FOR  HEALTH  CARE 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  try,  wherever  possible,  to  provide  health 
care  contract  services  since  hospitals  are  very  expensive  and  a  com- 
munity may  have  a  hospital  that's  underutilized  that  could  provide 
facilities  for  tribes? 
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Dr.  Trujillo.  It's  sort  of  a  two-edged  sword.  If  it's  our  facility 
in  a  remote,  rural  location,  as  you  may  well  be  aware  of,  it's  very 
difficult  to  get  health  professionals  to  come  to  that  local  commu- 
nity. If  you  also  contract  for  health  professionals  to  come  in  to  pro- 
vide those  services,  those  services  are  sometimes  very  expensive.  So 
sometimes  it's  more  cost-effective  to  provide  the  professional  serv- 
ices within  our  health  care  program.  That's  an  area  that  one  has 
to  examine  at  the  local  level  and  see  what  the  availability  of  con- 
tracting possibilities  are  for  that  particular  location,  and  then  make 
a  decision  based  upon  that  information.  Tribes  are  also  looking  at 
whether  they  are  going  to  be  hiring  their  own  staff  or  whether  they 
also  will  decide  to  purchase  some  of  those  professional  services  to 
provide  services  for  their  people.  It's  also  based  on  locality,  the  pro- 
fessional experience,  the  quality  of  care,  and  certainly  the  location. 

FUNDING  FOR  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 

Mr.  Regula.  I  note  that  you  have  $250,000  in  new  funding  for 
child  abuse  and  also  $250,000  for  women's  health.  Is  this  some- 
thing that's  been  needed  and  you  simply  are  now  just  getting 
around  to  it  or  is  it  new  phenomena  that  you  have  to  deal  with? 

Dr.  Trujillo.  It's  not  a  new  phenomenom.  We  have  had  previous 
emphasis  and  programs  dealing  with  mental  health,  family  vio- 
lence, youth  and  adolescent  programs,  and  certainly  child  abuse. 
We  have  programs  and  funding  within  our  mental  health  and  so- 
cial services  that  have  been  addressing  those  areas.  We  have  devel- 
oped interdisciplinary  teams  at  the  local  level.  This  is  in  addition 
to  some  of  the  other  funds  in  categories  of  mental  health  services 
and  health  care  services  in  those  areas. 

With  women's  health,  it's  in  addition  to  some  of  the  other  serv- 
ices that  are  now  ongoing  at  many  of  our  local  programs  and  tribal 
programs,  especially  in  health  education  and  prevention.  We  also 
have  some  programs  in  association  with  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  and  Prevention  and  some  States  where  there  are  initiatives 
in  early  identification  of  breast  and  cervical  cancer  for  women. 
There  are  also  mobile  units  that  are  able  to  initiate  some  early  de- 
tection. 

CHILD  ABUSE  PREVENTION 

Mr.  Regula.  As  part  of  the  Fiscal  Year  1996  budget  process,  IHS 
went  through  a  major  interagency  process  to  determine  appropriate 
funding  levels  for  IHS  and  BIA.  Is  your  request  in  this  document 
or  in  this  proposal  consistent  with  what  you  learned  in  your  review 
process? 

Dr.  Trujillo.  I  will  have  Dr.  Smith  address  that  a  little  bit  more 
specifically  since  the  mental  health  and  social  services  fall  under 
his  parameters.  But  what  we  have  been  doing,  in  association  with 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  is  reviewing  various  programs.  I 
would  have  to  say  that  that  the  identified  amount  of  $250,000  for 
child  abuse  prevention  does  not,  of  course,  meet  all  the  needs  in  In- 
dian country.  It's  in  addition  to  other  programs  there. 

We  have  collaborative  agreements  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs. We  also  work  with  the  Department  of  Justice  in  programs. 
We  also  work  with  local  and  tribal  governments  in  dealing  with 
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child  abuse.  It's  a  multifactorial  initiative,  but  certainly  resources 
are  needed  nationwide  in  that  area. 

Dr.  Smith,  would  you  like  to  add  anything  else  specifically? 

Dr.  Smith.  Yes.  I  think  what  I'd  like  to  do  is  just  make  a  few 
statements  regarding  that.  The  IHS  original  request  was  for  $10 
million  in  child  abuse  funds.  Later  we  made  a  revision  in  that  re- 
quest and  appealed  to  HHS.  That  amount  included  $2  million  spe- 
cifically for  child  abuse.  That  request  was  also  revised  and  that  is 
the  version  you  are  seeing  there.  This  came  out  of  the  IHS  Mental 
Health/Social  Services  Program  Branch  quarterly  meeting  with  the 
BIA  staff  regarding  the  development  and  submission  of  the  joint 
child  abuse  and  protection  of  family  violence  prevention  program. 

The  plan  that  was  submitted  by  BIA,  ultimately,  included  a  re- 
quest to  continue  funding  for  current  activities  and  did  not  include 
a  request  for  additional  funding  of  new  activities.  So  in  their  re- 
quest, a  lot  of  it  was  a  continuation.  They  have  activities  that  are 
ongoing  that  are  parallel  to  this  effort  that  was  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Trujillo. 

What  we  are  doing  here  is  specifically  targeting  high  epidemic 
areas.  We  have  identified  approximately  45  tribes  that  need  spe- 
cific attention;  in  previous  budget  funds  were  provided  to  Hopi, 
Washoe,  and  Bay  Mills  in  addressing  their  programs  with  much 
success. 

Our  intent  is  to  use  this  money  as  seed  money.  What  has  hap- 
pened is  the  tribes  need  initial  startup  funds  so  they  can  then  ac- 
cess other  resources  not  only  from  foundations,  but  also  from 
States  and  from  the  other  agencies,  thereby  combining  them  to  ad- 
dress child  abuse  in  a  more  comprehensive  way.  What  we  are  look- 
ing at  doing  with  this  amount  is  addressing  four  to  five  additional 
tribes'  needs. 

Mr.  Regula.  Now  as  I  understand,  BIA  is  requesting  what,  $5 
million? 

Dr.  Smith.  Yes,  that's  correct. 

Dr.  Trujillo.  Yes,  I  believe  so.  So  we  would  also  be  working 
with  them  in  coordination  of  some  of  these  programs. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  I  assume  that  you  coordinate  and  commu- 
nicate freely  with  BIA? 

Dr.  Trujillo.  Yes,  we  do.  In  our  regional  programs,  and  also  at 
the  local  level  for  example,  a  service  unit  or  within  the  reservation, 
we  also  have  teams,  made  up  of  individuals  from  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  tribes,  and  law  enforcement  participating  in  this  ef- 
fort. 

REPROGRAMMING 

Mr.  Regula.  I  understand  that  you're  going  to  request  a 
reprogramming  to  complete  the  Harlem,  Montana  facility? 

Dr.  Trujillo.  Yes,  we  are. 

Mr.  Regula.  Where  is  it?  Has  that  been  submitted  yet? 

Dr.  Trujillo.  I  believe  that  it  has  been  submitted. 

Gary,  would  you  mind  speaking  a  little  more  specifically  on  that? 

Mr.  Hartz.  Okay.  Yes,  sir,  that  package  has  left  the  Indian 
Health  Service  and  it's  working  its  way  to  you.  We'll  continue  to 
track  it  that  to  insure  that  it  gets  here,  so  that  the  Harlem  facility 
can  be  completed. 
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INDIRECT  COST  RATES 

Mr.  Regula.  Within  the  amount  available  for  tribal  administra- 
tion, about  $145  million  is  available  for  contract  support  costs  or 
administrative  overhead,  leaving  a  bsdance  of  about  $445  million 
available  for  program  service.  This  computes  out  to  an  overhead 
rate  of  about  33  percent.  Doesn't  that  sound  excessive? 

Dr.  Trujillo.  The  process  by  which  indirect  rates  are  estab- 
lished is  really  not  within  the  Indian  Health  Service.  Those  rates 
are  established  in  another  agency.  We  participate  in  some  of  the 
data  gathering,  but  it  really  is  out  of  another  agency. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  would  you  maybe  talk  about  a  little  of  the  process 
of  that  rate  determination? 

Mr.  Lincoln.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Indian  nations,  as  other  States 
or  other  private  nonprofit  organizations,  follow  the  same  rate  nego- 
tiation process  that  a  university  or  another  organization  would  pro- 
vide. They  develop  their  common  costs  and  common  funds.  They 
identify  what  their  program  is  going  to  be  and  they  negotiate  a 
rate  in  this  instance  with  the  Inspector  Greneral  of  the  Department 
of  Interior. 

I  would  say  that  we  have  met  with  staff  of  this  committee  to  talk 
about  how  the  Inspector  CJeneral  of  the  Interior  and  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  the  Indian  Health  Service  might  work  with  trib- 
al governments  in  examining  and  slowing  down  the  rate  of  increase 
of  these  indirect  cost  rates. 

OFF-RESERVATION  CARE 

Mr.  Regula.  How  many  individuals  do  you  serve  who  are  off-res- 
ervation? 

Dr.  Trujillo.  Off-reservation?  We  have  an  eligible  population 
that  we  serve  of  approximately  1.4  million.  Approximately  60  per- 
cent of  these  individuals  may  live  off  the  reservation.  However, 
some  of  those  individuals  also  have  contract  health  care  services 
that  we  provide  or  are  eligible  for  those  services,  too. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  say  you  are  a  family  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  that 
has  a  tribal  identification.  They  possibly  could  use  the  local  facili- 
ties on  a  contractual  basis  paid  for  by  IHS? 

Dr.  Trujillo.  If  there  were  an  Indian  Health  Service  facility 
nearby,  let's  say 

Mr.  Regula.  They'd  have  to  use  that  first? 

Dr.  Trujillo  [continuing].  In  Canton 

Mr.  Regula.  Right.  Yes,  right. 

Dr.  Trujillo.  They  would  have  to  utilize  that  direct  health  care 
facility. 

Mr.  Regula.  Right. 

Dr.  Trujillo.  There  are  policy  determinations  that  state  if  an  in- 
dividual leaves  their  contract  health  service  delivery  area  for  a  pe- 
riod of  time,  they  may  not  remain  eligible.  Unless  they  can  docu- 
ment social,  economic,  or  religious  ties  or  if  they  are  a  student,  the 
Indian  Health  Service  will  no  longer  provide  those  contract  health 
services  programs. 
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URBAN  AND  RURAL  HEALTH  CARE 

Mr.  Regula.  How  does  the  health  status  of  urban  Indians  com- 
pare with  that  of  the  Indians  residing  in  the  rural  areas? 

Dr.  Trujillo.  I  would  have  to  say  that  it  varies  from  very  poor 
to  not  very  good  in  many  locations.  There  was  a  recent  paper  last 
year  in  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  JAMA, 
that  did  a  very  good  study  with  epidemiology.  CDC,  and  the  urban 
program  in  Seattle  looked  at  how  populations  of  rural  Indians  com- 
pared with  the  blacks  and  also  the  Indians  in  urban  areas.  The 
study  looked  at  various  parameters.  The  conclusion  of  that  paper 
was  that  the  urban  Indian  suffered  the  highest  morbidity  and  mor- 
tality of  that  population.  The  access  to  care  was  difficult.  And,  I 
would  imagine  that  if  that  study  was  replicated  in  other  locations 
that  are  of  a  metropolitan  nature,  you  would  also  see  those  param- 
eters in  regard  to  the  access  or  the  lack  of  access  to  care. 

Mr.  Regula.  Are  you  doing  any  innovative  thinking,  planning, 
speculating  about  how  prospectively  you  can  deliver  these  services 
in  the  future,  recognizing  the  budget  constraints,  because  certainly 
we're  looking  at  Medicare  and  Medicaid  with  that  same  objective, 
not  to  diminish  the  quality  but  to  do  it  in  a  less  costly  way? 

Dr.  Trujillo.  We  are  doing  so,  especially  among  the  urban  pro- 
grams. The  urban  programs  have  an  association  in  which  they  col- 
laborate a  lot  of  their  initiatives  and  ideas  and  programs  together. 
There  are  several  levels  of  urban  programs,  including  resource  cen- 
ters and  small  clinics.  We  have,  among  the  program,  larger  ambu- 
latory care  programs  in  Seattle,  Minneapolis  and  Milwaukee, 
where  these  larger  urban  programs  initiate  relationships  with 
health  care  organizations  and  universities. 

The  initiatives  that  are  now  coming  forth  in  the  States  concern- 
ing health  care  reform  and  changes  in  financing  that  are  affecting 
our  urban  programs  have  really  brought  forth  a  lot  of  thought  as 
to  how  to  coordinate  all  our  activities  better.  In  fact,  last  week  a 
regional  meeting  was  conducted  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health,  Dr.  Lee,  the  Indian  Health  Service,  tribes,  and  urban  orga- 
nizations from  the  States  of  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho, 
and  Alaska.  The  main  theme  was  how  we  can  work  all  together, 
including  the  States,  to  begin  looking  at  health  care  management 
and  health  care  financing  for  Indian  people  not  only  on  the  reserva- 
tion, but  also  in  the  urban  centers.  How  can  we  do  that  all  to- 
gether? 

HEALTH  PROFESSION  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  offer  any  scholarship-type  help  to  Native 
Americans  who  want  to  go  on  and  get  health  care  skills,  either 
nursing  or  MD? 

Dr.  Trujillo.  Yes,  we  do.  We  do  have  that  scholarship  program 
within  the  Indian  Health  Service  program  named  the  Indian 
Health  Professionals  Scholarships  program. 

Mr.  Regula.  And  there  is  a  requirement  to  give  so  many  years 
of  service? 

Dr.  Trujillo.  Yes,  there  is. 

Mr.  Regula.  As  a  condition? 

Dr.  Trujillo.  Yes. 
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INCREASED  NATIVE  AMERICAN  REPRESENTATION 

Mr.  Regula.  Are  you  getting  more  Native  Americans  into  the  de- 
livery system? 

Dr.  Trujillo.  Yes,  we  are.  In  fact,  I  think  an  example  of  that 
was  when  I  entered  the  Indian  Health  Service.  A  number  of  years 
ago  there  were  about  5  Indian  physicians  and  now  we're  looking  at 
about  70.  We've  also  seen  a  change  in  the  top  management  of  the 
Indian  Health  Service  in  regard  to  the  professionals  who  are  In- 
dian in  leadership  positions. 

INCREASED  HEALTH  STATUS 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  think  that  overall  the  longevity  rate  is  in- 
creasing? Do  you  think  overall  health  is  better  now  than  it  was  10 
years  ago,  for  example? 

Dr.  Trujillo.  There  have  been  significant  increases,  I  believe,  in 
the  health  status.  The  longevity  has  increased.  When  I  was  a  child. 
I  don't  recall  ever  seeing  a  physician  when  I  lived  on  the  reserva- 
tion. I  remember  seeing  a  nurse  coming  around  with  a  long  needle 
that  gave  me  a  shot.  It  practically  went  through  my  arm.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

So  there  have  been  significant  strides.  The  difficulty  comes  in 
maintaining  the  public  and  community  health  programs.  A  lot  of 
the  initiatives  and  the  progress  of  Indian  health  care  has  been  be- 
cause of  sanitation,  environmental  factors,  the  sewage  disposal, 
and  the  water  systems  that  have  been  implemented  in  very  remote 
locations.  We  still  have  a  long  way  to  go,  especially  in  Alaska.  But 
those  initiatives  are  there.  I  believe  if  we  can  maintain  the 
progress  that  has  been  done,  although  it  has  been  slow,  there  will 
be  continuing  strides  among  the  Indian  people  who  will  live  longer 
and  be  healthier. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  we'll  have  some  questions  for  the  record,  and 
I'm  sure  some  of  my  colleagues  will.  We'll  keep  the  record  open  for 
a  period  of  time  to  have  those  submitted. 

CLOSING  REMARKS 

Are  there  any  further  comments  that  you  want  to  make? 

Dr.  Trujillo.  Well,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  time  and  your 
interest,  and  I  certainly,  and  my  staff,  would  very  much  like  to 
come  and  visit  and  talk  with  you  a  little  bit  more  extensively  about 
our  programs.  And,  if  there's  ever  a  chance  that  you  might  have 
to  come  and  visit  some  of  our  facilities,  I  would  certainly  appreciate 
that. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  we  did  a  couple — I  guess  it  might  be  four  or 
five  years  ago  I  visited  the  hospital  on  the  Blackfoot  Reserva- 
tion  

Dr.  Trujillo.  Yes. 

Mr.  Regula  [continuing].  Up  in  Montana 

Dr.  Trujillo.  Yes. 

Mr.  Regula  [continuing].  Which  at  that  time  was  a  very  modern 
facility  there.  It  was  new. 

One  thing  that  would  concern  me,  they  told  me  that  a  non-Indian 
who  was  in,  say,  an  accident  nearby  would  not  have  access  to  that 
facility. 
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Dr.  Trujillo.  Under  emergency  care  and  emergency  services, 
they  can  have  care  in  those  locations,  yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay.  And  that  emergency  doesn't  have  to  be  Ufe- 
threatening  necessarily? 

Dr.  Trujillo.  No.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  I  was  a  little  concerned  at  the  time  when  we 
were  advised  of  that,  but  maybe  you  modified  the  policy  somewhat 
since  then. 

Dr.  Trujillo.  Right. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay.  Well,  thank  you  very  much  for  coming. 

Dr.  Trujillo.  Well,  thank  you  very  much. 

[Committee  note. — ^Additional  committee  questions  and  answers 
for  the  record  follow:] 
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Interior  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
Hearing  Questions 

Indian  Health  Service 

FY  1995  Appropriations $1,963,062 

FY  1996  Request $2,059,022 

Difference +$95,960 

FY  1995  Staffing 15,425 

FY  1996  Staffing 15,235 

Difference -230 

General 

Question:   Between  1984  and  1995  the  IHS  budget  increased  from 
$832  million  to  $1.96  billion,  or  136  percent.   Do  you  see  the 
budget  leveling  off  or  can  we  expect  to  see  significant  increases  in 
the  future? 

Answer:   The  Indian  Health  Service  has,  indeed,  received  incremental 
increases  in  resources  over  the  past  11  years  although  it  is 
important  to  realize  that  inflation  (as  measured  by  the  Consumer 
Price  Index)  increased  47  percent  during  this  period  while  the 
population  we  serve  increased  by  46  percent.   With  this  increase, 
the  IHS  has  been  able  to  increase  the  number  of  health  care 
providers  and  their  support  staff;  to  construct  and/or  modernize  new 
and  replacement  health  care  facilities;  and  to  provide  essential 
water,  sewer,  and  solid  waste  disposal  facilities  through  the 
sanitation  facilities  construction  program.   This  has  resulted  in 
the  expansion  and  improvement  in  the  level  and  quality  of  health 
services  being  provided  to  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives 
(AI/AN) . 

Despite  these  accomplishments,  the  IHS  continues  to  be  faced  with 
the  major  challenge  of  improving  the  health  status  of  AI/ANs  which 
remains  significantly  below  that  of  the  U.S.  population  as  a  whole. 
This  challenge  is  made  more  difficult  because  of  the  needs  generated 
by  the  continuing  growth  in  the  IHS  eligible  service  population 
(approximately  2.5  percent  a  year);  by  the  rate  of  medical  inflation 
which  is  expected  to  continue  at  approximately  5  percent  annually; 
and  by  the  resources  required  to  improve  the  health  status. 

The  IHS,  in  cooperation  and  consultation  with  tribes  and  tribal 
organizations,  is  undertaking  a  comprehensive  review  of  its 
programs,  functions,  and  management  with  the  goal  of  designing  a  new 
IHS,   The  redesigned  IHS  will  be  better  able  to  meet  the  health  care 
needs  of  AI/ANs,  in  the  face  of  these  challenges. 

Question:   If  the  budget  for  IHS  cannot  be  sustained,  how  would  you 
prioritize  the  budget  to  accommodate  the  following  funding  levels: 
1)  a  freeze  at  the  FY  1995  enacted  level,  and  2)  10  percent  below 
the  FY  1995  enacted  level? 

Answer:   A  freeze  at  the  FY  1995  enacted  level  would  result  in 
(1)  the  absorption  of  approximately  $83.8  million  for  inflationary 
and  pay  costs;  (2)  an  unfunded  request  of  $7.5  million  which  would 
result  in  the  elimination  of  the  Indian  Self -Determination  Fund;  and 
(3)  an  unfunded  request  of  $10.8  million  to  staff  and  operate  newly 
constructed  facilities  at  Kotzebue,  Alaska;  Shiprock,  New  Mexico; 
Anchorage,  Alaska;  and  Hays,  Montana. 

With  regard  to  the  absorption  of  $83.8  million  for  inflationary  and 
pay  costs,  the  IHS  would  make  every  effort  to  eibsorb  these  costs  in 
a  manner  that  would  have  the  least  adverse  effect  on  patient  care. 
However,  this  absorption  would  unquestionably  effect  services.   For 
example,  in  the  Hospitals  and  Clinics  line  item,  approximately 
2,800  people  in  need  of  hospital  admission  would  be  denied  care,  and 
ambulatory  services  would  be  reduced  by  approximately  120,000 
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visits.   The  reduction  in  these  services  will  disproportionately 
affect  pregnant  women  because  they  constitute  21  percent  of  all 
admissions  to  IHS  hospitals  and  elders  who  constitute  another 
12  percent  of  all  admission.   Women  of  child-bearing  age,  children, 
and  elders  will  also  be  affected  because  the  majority  of  ambulatory 
visits  are  for  prenatal,  well-child,  and  adult  chronic  disease 
management.   Low  volume  hospitals  and  health  clinics  serving 
scattered  populations  in  remote  areas  may  be  at  risk  of  limited 
operating  schedules. 

If  the  IHS  FY  1996  budget  was  reduced  by  10  percent  from  the  FY  1995 
enacted  level,  the  reduction  could  be  applied  across  the  board  and 
would  result  in  a  significant  decrease  in  services.   For  example,  in 
the  Hospitals  and  Clinics  line  item,  approximately  5,600  patients  in 
need  of  hospital  admission  would  be  denied  care  and  ambulatory 
services  would  be  reduced  by  approximately  240,000  visits. 

The  effects  on  pregnant  women,  women  of  child  bearing  age,  children 
and  elders  would  be  severe  for  the  reasons  stated  above.   The  health 
status  of  the  service  population  would  be  seriously  impacted  by  the 
decreasing  access  to  services,  particularly  preventive  primary  care 
services.   Health  indicators  expected  to  be  immediately  adversely 
affected  include:   immunization  rates,  neonatal  morbidity  and 
mortality,  amputation  rates,  preventable  blindness  (secondary  to 
diabetes),  and  morbidity  and  mortality  due  to  accidents  and 
unintentional  injury  which  require  emergency  care. 

Low  volume  hospitals  and  health  clinics  serving  scattered 
populations  in  remote  areas  will  have  to  limit  their  operating 
schedules  and  may  be  at  risk  of  out  right  closure.   Also,  the 
quality  of  care  in  many  facilities  will  be  diminished  because  of  the 
demands  on  the  reduced  staff. 

With  regard  to  the  unfunded  request  of  $7.5  million  for  the  Indian 
Self-Determination  Fund,  it  would  eliminate  this  fund  and  place  IHS 
in  a  position  of  being  unable  to  support  self-determination 
proposals  involving  new  or  expanded  programs. 

The  unfunded  request  of  $10.8  million  for  staffing  and  operating 
cost  of  newly  constructed  facilities  would  result  in  IHS  being 
unable  to  staff  and  operate  newly  constructed  health  facilities  at 
levels  for  which  they  were  planned,  designed,  and  constructed.   The 
less  than  full  use  of  a  recently  constructed  health  facility  would 
be  viewed  as  evidence  of  an  unreasonably  wasted  investment  of 
resources. 

Downsizing  and  FTB 

Between  FY  1995  and  FY  1996  the  number  of  FTE's  for  IHS  has  been 
reduced  by  230  FTE's. 

Question:   How  is  IHS  participating  in  the  Administration's  efforts 
to  downsize  the  government? 

Answer:   The  IHS  has  developed  plans  to  enable  it  to  meet  its  FTE 
targets  for  FY  1996.   This  includes  reducing  staff  at  Headquarters 
and  Area  offices,  using  additional  contractors  to  supplement  Federal 
staff,  and  phasing  in  the  staff  required  at  new  facilities.   The  FTE 
ceiling  for  FY  1996  will  require  the  Agency  to  reduce  its  staff 
while  pursuing  its  mission  to  deliver  high  quality  health  care.   On 
a  percentage  basis,  IHS'  230  FTE  reduction  (-1.9%)  is  much  smaller 
than  the  average  reduction  for  HHS  (-4.9%)  providing  additional  time 
for  the  IHS  to  consult  with  tribes  on  how  to  re-engineer  the  Agency. 
The  Agency  has  established  a  joint  Tribal/IHS  Indian  Health  Design 
Team  to  design  basic  structural  changes  required  to  delivery  quality 
health  care  with  fewer  Federal  staff. 

Question:   Does  IHS  have  a  multi-year  downsizing  plan? 
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Answer:   The  IHS  has  convened  a  joint  Tribai/IHS  Design  Team  (IHDT) 
in  February  1995,  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Director  on  how  to 
restructure  the  Agency  with  less  Federal  sta££  while  maintaining  its 
ability  to  deliver  quality  health  services.   The  IHDT  plans  to 
submit  a  draft  plan  for  formal  consultation  by  August  1995.   The  PHS 
streamlining  plan  calls  for  a  tentative  FTE  target  of  13,997  FTE  to 
reach  by  FY  1999,  subject  to  further  negotiations.   This  information 
has  been  provided  to  the  IHDT. 

Question:   We  understand  that  the  IHS  has  had  a  hiring  freeze  at 
headquarters  and  area  offices  for  some  time.   Inasmuch  as  we  have 
not  seen  a  reprogramming  of  resources,  how  has  IHS  used  the  savings? 

Answer:   These  savings  were  used  to  pay  for  the  costs  of  buyouts  in 
the  year  that  they  occurred.   In  FY  1995,  the  savings  were  also  used 
to  offset  half  of  the  pay  raise  and  other  cost  increases  not 
provided  in  the  FY  1995  appropriation,  absorb  administrative  cost 
reductions  passed  by  the  Congress  in  FY  1994  and  FY  1995,  and  edssorb 
reductions  to  the  FY  1995  appropriation  for  procurement  reform  and 
deficit  reduction.   Other  funds  were  provided  to  the  self -governance 
tribes  through  annual  funding  agreements  to  pay  for  Headquarters  and 
Area  office  shares  that  were  included  tribal  compacts. 

Question:   Are  savings  from  operations  being  distributed  to  the 
tribes?   If  not,  how  are  they  being  used? 

Answer:   It  is  estimated  that  approximately  $7.0  million  was  saved 
in  Headquarters  in  FY  1995  as  a  result  of  FTE  reduction.   Most  of 
the  savings  were  passed  on  to  the  tribes  through  self  governance 
compacts.   An  estimated  $4.3  million  in  Headquarters  staffing  and 
operational  costs  will  be  provided  to  the  self  governance  compacts 
in  FY  1995. 

Question:   With  a  reduction  of  230  FTEs  proposed  in  the  budget, 
exactly  how  can  IHS  provide  an  additional  176  FTEs  for  new 
facilities? 

Answer:   There  are  many  sources  for  the  additional  FTE  for  new 
facilities  and  all  will  be  used  to  some  extent.   These  sources 
include  FTE  reductions  at  the  Headquarters  and  Area  office  level, 
increased  use  of  contracting  and  compacting,  and  use  of  our  new 
personnel  services  contract  authority  (300  to  400  FTEs  in  FY  1996). 
The  new  facilities  will  be  requested  to  develop  contracting  plans  so 
that  not  all  of  the  176  FTEs  will  be  Federal  employees.   Our  FY  1996 
request  includes  funds  associated  with  the  176  requested  FTEs  in 
order  to  pay  for  the  contract  staff. 

Question:   How  does  IHS's  FTE  reductions  compare  with  reductions  in 
the  Public  Health  Service  budget?   Please  provide  totals  and 
percentages. 


Answer : 

1993  Base 

1996  Estimate 

Reduction 

PHS 

53,885 

51,381 

-4.6% 

IHS 

15,426 

15,195 

-1.5% 

Question:   How  does  IHS's  FTE  reductions  compare  with  the  reductions 
in  the  HHS  budget?   Please  provide  totals  and  percentages. 


Answer : 

Organization 

1993  Base 

1996  Estimate 

DHHS 

64,544 

61,413 

-4.9% 

IHS 

15,426 

15,195 

-1.5% 

Question:   What  effect  if  any  are  these  FTE  reductions  having  on 
your  ability  to  deliver  health  care  services? 

Answer:   The  IHS  has  managed  its  FTE  to  insure  that  health  care  is 
its  first  priority.   A  hiring  freeze  was  implemented  for  the 
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Headquarters  and  Area  offices  in  FY  1994.   The  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Health  and  the  IHS  Director  exempted  essential  health  care 
positions  at  service  units  from  this  freeze.   In  March,  the  freeze 
was  lifted  and  each  PHS  agency,  including  the  IHS,  is  expected  to 
manage  its  employment  to  remain  within  its  ceiling.   The  Director, 
IHS,  has  issued  a  hiring  guideline  to  ensure  that  health  care 
services  are  provided  within  the  funding  resources  available. 
Essential  health  care  staff  will  either  be  hired  or  contracted  to 
provide  these  services.   The  FTE  reduction  will  not  affect  IHS' 
eOiility  to  deliver  health  care  services. 

Another  indicator  of  Agency  priorities  for  health  care  is  that 
Service  Unit  employment  is  expected  to  increase  from  11,730  in 
FY  1993  to  an  estimated  12,365  in  FY  1995,  while  the  Agency  FTE 
ceiling  has  remained  constant  during  the  same  period. 

Question:   It  is  my  understanding  the  each  area  office  has  its  own 
FTE  ceiling.   What  effect  do  these  ceilings  have  on  allocating  FTEs 
between  Area  offices? 

Answer:   The  FTE  ceilings  for  each  Area  can  be  adjusted  if  there  is 
mutual  agreement  between  the  respective  Areas  or  there  is  a  transfer 
of  functions  between  Areas.   The  Agency  will  continue  to  review  Area 
ceilings  to  insure  that  each  Area  is  being  treated  equitably.   The 
Agency  has  also  redeployed  FTEs  from  the  buyouts  at  Headquarters  and 
Area  offices  to  provide  additional  FTEs  to  those  Areas  that  are 
opening  new  health  care  facilities. 

Question:   You  state  that  you  will  be  taking  FTE  reductions  for 
headquarters  and  Area  offices.   How  do  you  intend  to  allocate  these 
reductions? 

Answer:   The  first  priority  for  allocation  of  FTEs  after  ceiling 
targets  are  met  will  be  to  insure  staffing  for  those  new  health 
facilities  scheduled  to  open.   The  second  priority  will  be  to 
allocate  FTEs  equitably  between  service  units  that  have  needs  for 
additional  health  provider  staff  that  can  not  be  contracted  and  to 
tribal  organizations  that  have  staffing  needs  for  health  providers 
for  which  they  are  unable  to  recruit  through  a  direct  hire. 

Question:   Is  IHS  looking  at  closing  or  consolidating  Area  offices? 

Answer:   The  Indian  Health  Design  Team  (IHDT)  composed  of  IHS  and 
tribal  leaders  will  be  carefully  reviewing  the  long  range 
requirements  for  the  existing  Area  office  structure.   The  agency 
expects  a  draft  report  and  recommendations  from  the  IHDT  in  August 
1995.   The  report  will  then  be  subject  to  additional  tribal 
consultation. 

New  Proposals 

Question:   The  IHS  budget  includes  $750,000  for  Epidemiology 
Centers.   Currently  you  are  contracting  this"  function  with  other 
agencies.   What  are  the  reasons  for  not  continuing  this  practice? 

Answer:   The  comprehensive  nature  of  disease  control  and  prevention 
activities  covered  by  the  proposed  Epidemiology  Centers  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  activities  currently  supported  through  existing 
Memoranda  of  Agreement  or  Intraagency  Agreements.   Funding  has  not 
been  requested  for  the  Centers  because  of  the  need  to  fund  priority 
items  within  a  limited  budget.   The  IHS  has  been  developing 
epidemiologic  activities  over  the  past  few  years  by  relying  on 
funding  and  personnel  support  from  a  number  of  sources,  including 
other  Federal  agencies.   Support  from  other  Federal  agencies  has 
been  limited  in  scope,  generally  restricted  to  a  single  disease 
entity.   Epidemiologic  and  disease  control  activities,  to  the  extent 
possible  given  limited  funds,  have  been  and  continue  to  be  the 
responsibility  of  IHS  medical  epidemiologists.   Funding  for 
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Epidemiology  Centers  can  lead  to  the  development  of  a  source  for 
timely  response  to  tribal  disease  control  and  prevention  needs. 

Question:   How  do  you  plan  on  allocating  these  funds? 

Answer:   The  $750,000  will  be  used  to  provide  the  foundation  for 
three  separate  epidemiology  centers.   The  total  amounts  allocated 
for  each  center  will  depend  on  currently  available  funding  and  the 
projected  activities  associated  with  the  center. 

Question:   Your  budget  calls  for  establishing  three  epidemiology 
centers.   Where  would  these  centers  be  located? 

Answer:   The  three  centers  would  be  located  as  a  function  of 
geography,  existing  programs,  and  tribal  interest.   The  coordinating 
center  would  be  located  in  the  Southwest  at  the  IHS  Headquarters 
West  Epidemiology  Branch  in  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico.   The 
Epidemiology  Branch  currently  serves  as  the  coordinating  center  for 
all  IHS  epidemiologists  located  across  the  country.   Currently, 
epidemiologists  from  the  Epidemiology  Branch  and  other  Headquarters 
West  disease  control  programs,  such  as  Diabetes  and  Cancer 
Prevention,  provide  assistance  throughout  IHS  to  tribal  and  IHS 
health  programs.   This  role  would  continue  with  an  expanded 
responsibility  for  American  Indian  populations  living  in  the  states 
of  Arizona,  Utah,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Kansas,  and 
Oklahoma. 

The  other  two  centers  would  be  located  in  the  Northwest  (Alaska, 
Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  California)  and  the  Northern  Plains 
(Montana,  Wyoming,  North  and  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  Iowa).   The  exact  locations  would  be 
identified  after  further  tribal  consultation  and  assessment  of  local 
program  capability. 

Question:   Your  original  budget  request  to  PHS  did  not  include 
funding  for  this  activity.   What  was  the  rational  for  changing  the 
request? 

Answer:   Prior  to  finalizing  the  FY  1996  IHS  budget  request  to  OMB, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  and  the  Director  of  IHS 
participated  in  several  meetings  with  tribal  representatives, 
including  the  National  Indian  Health  Board  (NIHB),  for  consultation 
on  the  IHS  budget.   Based  on  recommendations  of  the  tribes  and  the 
NIHB,  the  IHS  revised  its  original  proposed  budget  to  include  an 
increase  of  $750,000  for  three  new  epidemiology  centers. 

Question:   Your  budget  request  includes  $250,000  in  new  funding  for 
child  abuse  programs.   As  part  of  the  FY  1996  budget  process,  IHS 
went  through  a  major  interagency  process  to  determine  appropriate 
funding  levels  for  both  IHS  and  BIA.   Is  your  request  consistent 
with  the  outcome  of  this  review? 

Answer:   Based  on  the  results  of  this  review,  the  IHS  is  developing 
a  child  abuse  and  family  violence  prevention  and  treatment  plan 
which  identifies  child  victim  treatment  as  a  priority  activity. 
While  the  overall  needs  for  this  activity  was  estimated  to  be 
$27  million,  in  FY  1996  we  are  requesting  a  $250,000  increase  to 
initiate  the  child  abuse  prevention  activities  described  in  the 
plan. 

Question:   Your  original  request  was  for  $10  million.   What  was  the 
rationale  for  reducing  your  request? 

Answer:   You  are  correct,  our  initial  request  to  HHS  included 
$10  million  for  child  abuse  prevention  and  treatment.   As  successive 
reviews  occurred  and  our  total  request  was  reduced,  we  made  priority 
choices  about  each  element  of  our  original  request.   These  choices 
were  reviewed  in  consultation  with  the  National  Indian  Health  Board. 
We  believe  our  budget  request  represents  a  well-balanced  approach  to 
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the  many  and  various  health  needs  of  American  Indians  and  Alaska 
Natives,  given  overall  fiscal  constraints. 

Question:   What  type  of  program  can  you  develop  with  only  $250,000? 

Answer;   The  $250,000  will  be  used  to  fund  tribal  professional  staff 
to  treat  child  abuse  victims  as  previously  authorized  in  Section  409 
of  P.L.  101-630.   It  is  estimated  that  one  staff  person  could  be 
hired  at  each  of  five  tribal  locations  with  this  amount  of  funding. 
The  presence  of  these  staff  persons  will  allow  tribes  to  pursue 
other  additional  resources,  e.g.,  from  foundations.  States  and  other 
Federal  agencies,  for  child  abuse  victim  treatment. 

Questions   Would  funding  this  program  at  the  $10  million  level  meet 
the  demand  for  child  abuse  funding  as  identified  by  the  tribes? 

Answer:   If  $10  million  were  earmarked  for  child  abuse  activities, 
the  IHS  estimates  that  it  could  fund  up  to  50  tribal  child  abuse 
victim  treatment  programs.   Information  indicates  that  about 
50  tribes  are  currently  willing  and  prepared  to  implement  a  child 
abuse  program. 

Question:   Do  you  know  the  extent  of  the  child  abuse  problem  in 
Indian  country? 

Answers   It  is  not  feasible  to  assess  the  extent  of  the  child  abuse 
problem  in  Indian  country  for  a  number  of  reasons  including: 

1.  the  nature  of  the  problem  is  that  it  is  a  stigma  for  families 
thereby  making  it  a  hidden  problem  and  therefore  difficult  to 
identify  and  report; 

2.  the  frequent  lack  of  assured  confidentiality  and  other 
safeguards  for  reporting  systems  contributes  to  non-reporting 
or  under-reporting  of  cases,  especially  in  some  of  the  smaller 
Indian  communities;  and 

3.  the  lack  of  uniform  data  systems  in  Indian  country  including 
the  fact  that  soma  tribes  are  reluctant  to  report  their  child 
abuse  indicators. 

However,  the  IHS  programs  have  continued  to  rely  on  the  increasing 
rates  of  the  problem  from  the  few  tribes  which  attempt  to  gather 
data  and  report  to  the  BIA.   Increasing  numbers  of  requests  for 
assistance  to  our  office  from  tribal  groups  and  the  increasing 
demand  for  services  once  established  (as  demonstrated  by  the  Hopi 
and  the  Navajo  Child  Sexual  Abuse  Projects)  are  indicators  Federal 
efforts  to  assess  this  problem. 

Question:   How  do  you  plan  on  allocating  the  funds  included  in  your 
FY  1996  request? 

Answers   The  $250,000  would  be  sent  to  tribes  pursuant  to  a 
competitive  proposal  process  similar  to  the  process  for  awarding 
other  IHS  mental  health/social  services  grants.   It  is  anticipated 
that  at  least  50  tribes  need  and  are  prepared  to  implement  child 
abuse  victim  treatment  programs.   Funds  provided  previously  to  the 
Hopi,  Navajo,  and  Bay  Mills  tribes  allowed  them  to  take  ownership 
and  leadership  of  child  abuse  problems  and  to  address  child  abuse 
treatment  and  prevention  with  considerable  positive  impact. 

Questions   What  percentage  of  your  current  funding  base  goes  towards 
child  abuse  issues? 

Answer:  The  IHS  currently  expends  $1.25  million  directly  on  child 
abuse  issues.  This  represents  approximately  less  than  0.1  percent 
of  the  FY  1995  budget. 
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Have  you  developed  an  integrated  program  that  addresses 
problem  of  child  abuse  and  alcohol  and  substance  abuse? 

Answer:   The  IHS  strategy  for  addressing  child  abuse  includes 
alcohol  and  substance  abuse  as  well  as  mental  health  and  social 
Issues,  but  relies  on  tribes  to  decide  how  these  issues  should  be 
handled,  since  tribes  are  in  the  best  position  to  determine  the 
child  abuse  strategies  most  appropriate  for  the  particular  needs  and 
traditions  of  their  own  communities.   All  of  the  six  tribal  programs 
funded  by  the  IHS  for  child  abuse  prevention  and  treatment  address 
both  mental  health  and  substance  abuse  concerns  of  victims  and  their 
families  as  a  program  model.   Many,  but  not  all,  child  abuse 
situations  are  associated  with  alcohol  and  substance  abuse. 
Referrals  are  made  to  alcohol  and  substance  abuse  programs  as 
appropriate. 

Question:   Do  you  believe  that  child  abuse  problems  are  best  handled 
by  health  care  professionals? 

Answer:   The  IHS  believes  that  tribes  are  in  the  best  position  to 
prevent  child  abuse  by  recognizing  the  problem,  assuring  that 
sanctions  exist,  including  social  norms  and  tribal  laws,  and  that 
victims  obtain  support  and  necessary  treatment.   Health  care 
professionals  are  important  in  the  sensitive  examination  and 
treatment  of  child  abuse  victims,  in  assuring  that  incidents  of 
child  abuse  are  reported,  and  in  testifying  as  to  their  findings  in 
court . 

Question:   You  are  requesting  $250,000  for  women's  health.   How  does 
IHS  plan  on  allocating  these  funds? 

Answer:   Most  of  the  funds  will  be  allocated  to  the  Areas  using  the 
Hospitals  and  Clinics  resource  allocation  methodology  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  their  provision  of  breast  and  cervical  cancer 
screening  services.   The  remainder  of  the  funds  will  be  held  in 
reserve  and  distributed  to  the  Areas  to  fund  travel  and  training 
costs  for  providers  to  attend  the  colposcopy  training  course;  to 
provide  additional  training  on  the  Pap  smear  registry  and  tracking 
system;  and  to  fund  an  assessment  of  the  ability  of  the  IHS  to 
provide  early,  adec[uate,  comprehensive  prenatal  care. 

Question:   How  can  you  deliver  a  quality  program  at  such  a  minimum 
funding  level? 

Answer:   These  funds  will  be  used  to  create  a  focus  eunong  health 
providers  to  help  ensure  that  women's  health  issues  are  addressed  as 
a  component  of  the  overall  health  delivery  system.   Funding  for 
actual  provision  of  services  for  women  will  continue  to  be  provided 
from  base  funding  levels. 

The  $250,000  for  women's  health  will  be  used  to  enhance  existing 
services  for  women.   It  will  allow  the  IHS  to  provide  more  breast 
and  cervical  cancer  screening  services  and  followup  services,  and  it 
will  allow  a  greater  number  of  providers  to  be  trained  in  colposcopy 
techniques,  the  use  of  the  electronic  Pap  smear  registry  and  Pap 
smear  tracking  and  followup.   The  increase  will  also  allow  the  IHS 
to  provide  more  women's  reproductive  health  services  in  general, 
e.g.,  family  planning  and  prenatal  care,  and  fund  an  assessment  of 
the  IHS'  ability  to  deliver  early,  adequate,  comprehensive  prenatal 
care. 

Question:   Your  original  request  for  this  program  was  $5  million. 
What  is  the  rationale  for  reducing  the  program  level  to  $250,000? 

Answer:   You  are  correct,  our  initial  request  to  HHS  included 
$5  million  for  women's  health.   As  successive  reviews  occurred  and 
our  total  request  was  reduced,  we  made  priority  choices  about  each 
element  of  our  original  request.   These  choices  were  reviewed  in 
consultation  with  the  National  Indian  Health  Board.   We  believe  our 
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budget  request  represents  a  well-balanced  approach  to  the  many  and 
various  health  needs  of  TVmerican  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives,  given 
overall  fiscal  constraints. 

Question:   What  percentage  of  your  current  base  funding  goes  towards 
women's  health? 

Answer:   The  IHS  cannot  be  precise  about  this  figure,  because 
women's  health  services  are  encompassed  within  the  overall  health 
care  delivery  system  funded  from  the  Hospitals  and  Clinics  line 
item.   We  estimate  that  over  $100  million  of  our  FY  1995  Health 
Services  budget  will  be  spent  providing  care  for  pregnant  women, 
meunmography ,  and  fetal  alcohol  syndrome  prevention  and  treatment. 

Question:   How  does  this  funding  level  relate  to  actual  need? 

Answer:   Women's  health  services  are  provided  within  the  overall 
health  care  delivery  system  funded  from  the  Hospitals  and  Clinics 
line  item,  which  is  estimated  at  75  percent  of  the  level  of  need. 

Question:   How  do  you  think  the  tribes  will  react  to  your  funding 
request? 

Answer:   Prior  to  finalizing  the  IKS  budget  request  to  OMB,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  and  the  Director  of  IHS  participated 
in  several  meetings  with  tribal  representatives,  including  the 
National  Indian  Health  Board  (NIHB).   The  recommendations  of  the 
tribes  and  the  NIHB  included  a  request  for  a  $750,000  increase  for 
women's  health,  elder  health  and  child  abuse  services.   The 
inclusion  of  this  request  in  the  budget  justification  has  been  well 
received  by  the  tribes. 

Hospitals  and  Clinics 

Question:   Data  communications  systems  costs  are  projected  to  be 
$30.5  million  in  FY  1996.   How  much  is  for  data  and  how  much  is  for 
telecommunications? 

Answer:   For  FY  1996,  the  projected  cost  is  $24  million  for  data 
systems  and  $6.5  million  for  telecommunications  systems. 

Question:   What  types  of  data  systems  are  you  talking  about? 

Answer:   The  Indian  Health  Service  operates  and  maintains  several 
data  systems.   The  Resource  and  Patient  Management  System  (RPMS)  is 
used  IHS-wide  in  support  of  administrative  and  health  care 
requirements.   The  IHS  also  participates  with  other  PHS  agencies  in 
several  other  DHHS  data  systems.   Progreim  components  or  Area 
programs  also  have  the  flexibility  to  operate  additional  local  data 
systems  that  are  customized  to  meet  unique  needs  at  the  local  level - 

Question:   What  is  the  cost  of  each  system? 

Answer:   It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  actual  cost  of  each  system 
since  the  accounting  system  identifies  the  cost  for  data  systems  in 
general  rather  than  by  each  individual  system.   Also  a  variety  of 
costs  such  as  personnel,  utilities,  etc.  are  shared  eimong  several 
systems. 

Question:   If  the  patient  information  data  systems  are  borrowed  from 
the  VA  why  doesn't  IHS  and  VA  run  a  central  data  base  and  save 
resources? 

Answer:   While  the  IHS  and  VA  share  resources  in  systems 
development,  the  data  systems  are  modified  to  meet  requirements 
unique  to  each  respective  organization.   This  is  consistent  with  the 
different  health  delivery  models.   For  example,  the  VA  is 
predominantly  a  hospital-based  program  serving  veterans  with  service 
connected  disorders  and  a  high  incidence  of  chronic  disease 
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conditions.   The  IHS  is  predominantly  a  community  oriented  primary 
health  care  program  with  extensive  community-based  public  health 
programs.   The  IHS  collects  and  utilizes  unique  identifiers  for 
tribal  and  community  codes  and  a  variety  of  public  health  elements 
not  common  to  the  VA.   Creating  central  data  bases  that  capture 
common  data  elements  required  by  both  organizations  needs  further 
analysis. 

Dental  Program 

Question:   In  your  budget  justification  you  discuss  a  dental  program 
strategic  plan.   What  does  this  strategic  plan  include? 

Answer:   The  strategic  plan  includes  goals,  process  objectives, 
activities  and  resources  required  to  reach  the  ultimate  goal  of 
improving  the  oral  health  of  Native  Americans.   The  document 
includes  a  section  on  funding  priorities  that  is  used  as  a  guide  for 
allocation  of  future  resources  toward  obtaining  the  objectives  in 
the  plan. 

Question:   Are  there  additional  costs  associated  with  this  strategic 
plan? 

Answer:   It  is  estimated  that  the  IHS  Dental  Program  would  require 
an  additional  $73  million  to  carry  out  all  of  the  objectives 
discussed  in  the  Dental  Program  Strategic  Plan.   Our  FY  1996  request 
does  not  include  funds  to  carry  out  this  plan  because  of  the  overall 
level  of  resources  available  and  the  need  to  fund  competing 
priorities. 

Contract  Care 

Question:   Has  the  use  of  the  Fiscal  Intermediary  (FI)  resulted  in 
any  savings? 

Answer:   Yes.   The  IHS  FI  systematically  collects  alternate  resource 
information  in  their  nationwide  database.   In  FY  1994,  the  use  of 
alternate  resources  saved  the  IHS  $72.2  million  through  the  FI's 
coordination  of  benefits.   The  FI  also  ensures  that  IHS  makes 
payments  at  or  below  Medicare  rates.   Total  contractual  savings  for 
fiscal  year  1994  were  $97.6  million. 

The  service  that  the  FI  provides  could  not  be  duplicated  by  IHS  and 
tribes  because  they  cannot  compute  the  amount  paid  according  to 
Medicare  methodologies.   Therefore,  the  IHS  and  tribes  cannot  enter 
into  contracts  that  are  based  on  Medicare  methodology  as  in 
accordance  with  the  IHS  payment  policy  as  described  in  42  CFR 
Part  36. 

Question:   Is  data  collected  concerning  services  being  used  by  IHS? 

Answer:   Yes.   Valuable  workload  data  are  collected  on  hospitals, 
physicians,  dentists  and  other  health  care  providers.   Data 
collected  also  include:   1)  alternate  resource  information  and 
Medicare  fee  schedule  data  that  ensure  the  IHS  is  the  payor  of  last 
resort,  thereby  maximizing  IHS  resources;  2)  Cost  and  Utilization 
reports  which  monitor  the  types  of  services  acquired  by  the  IHS;  and 
3)  information  to  help  the  IHS  improve  its  managed  care  activities 
by  providing  appropriateness  of  service  and  program  integrity 
reports.   In  addition,  the  FI  provides  IHS  with  information  to 
obtain,  maintain,  monitor  and  evaluate  provider  contracts. 

Question:   What  new  tribes  are  going  to  receive  funding  in  FY  1996? 

Answer;   So  far  in  FY  1995,  there  are  six  newly  recognized  tribes 
that  will  require  funds  for  health  services  from  the  FY  1996 
appropriations. 

The  new  tribes  are  as  follows: 
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Names  Authority 

1.  Mohegan  Indians  of  Connecticut  BIA  Acknowledgement 

2.  Little  Traverse  Band  of  Odawa  P.L.  103-324 

3.  Little  River  Band  of  Ottawa  P.L.  103-324 

4.  Pokagon  Band  of  Potawatomi  P.L.  103-323 

5.  United  Auburn  Indian  Community  of 

the  Auburn  Rancher ia  of  California   P.L.  103-434 

6.  Paskenta  Band  of  Nomlaki 

Indians  of  California  P.L.  103-454 

Question:   Health  care  is  provided  through  non-IHS  providers  to 
support,  or  in  lieu  of,  direct  IHS  facilities. 

Answer:   Contract  Health  Services  (CHS)  is  required  in  places  where 
an  IHS  facility  does  not  exist,  or  is  not  staffed  or  equipped  to 
meet  the  health  care  needs  of  a  patient.   The  IHS  uses  CHS  funds  to 
supplement  and  complement  other  health  care  resources  available  to 
eligible  Indian  people.   The  CHS  funds  are  used  in  situations  when: 
1)  no  IHS  direct  care  facility  exists;  2)  the  direct  care  element  is 
incapable  of  providing  required  emergency  and/or  specialty  care; 
3)  the  direct  care  element  has  an  overflow  of  medical  care  workload; 
and  4)  it  is  necessary  to  supplement  alternate  resources,  (i.e.. 
Medicare,  private  insurance) .   Essentially,  health  care  services 
obtained  from  non-IHS  providers  do  support  the  direct  care  element, 
but  CHS  does  not  usually  provide  care  in  lieu  of  the  direct  services 
available  at  IHS  facilities. 

Question:   Given  current  fiscal  and  budgetary  constraints  should  IHS 
place  a  higher  priority  on  contracting  out  a  larger  percentage  of 
its  health  care? 

Answer:   The  feasibility  of  contracting  more  health  services  to  the 
private  sector  should  not  be  overlooked;  however,  it  requires 
further  study  and  evaluation.   Approximately  20  percent  of  the  IHS 
clinical  services  budget  is  already  "under  contract."   The 
assumption  that  the  IHS  can  provide  better  health  services  by 
placing  a  higher  priority  on  contracting  out  a  larger  percentage  of 
its  health  care  is  not  reasonable  because  it  is  not  cost  effective. 
The  IHS  can  provide  direct  care  services  for  approximately  $700  per 
capita,  a  rate  difficult  to  match  in  the  private  sector.   Another 
issue  is  access  to  care.   Many  people  live  in  isolated  areas,  where 
the  IHS  is  the  sole  provider.   Contracting  opportunities  are  not 
available  in  many  rural  communities. 

The  IHS  only  purchases  health  care  from  the  private  sector  when: 
1)  no  direct  care  facility  exists;   2)  the  direct  care  element  is 
incapable  of  providing  required  emergency  and/or  specialty  care; 
3)  the  direct  care  element  has  an  overflow  of  medical  care  workload; 
and  4)  it  is  necessary  to  supplement  alternate  resources,  (i.e.. 
Medicare,  private  insurance) .   Through  contractual  and  open  market 
arrangements  the  IHS  purchases  physician  services;  outpatient  care; 
hospital  care;  laboratory,  dental,  radiology,  and  pharmacy  services; 
and  patient  transportation  services,  including  ground  and  air 
ambulance.   When  it  is  needed  the,  IHS  Contract  Health  Service  (CHS) 
program  also  supports  the  provision  of  care  in  IHS  and  tribal 
operated  facilities,  such  as  specialty  clinics  (e.g.,  orthopaedics, 
neurology)  and  referrals  to  specialists  for  diagnostic  services. 

Contracting  health  care  for  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  is 
also  not  a  simple  alternative  because  the  IHS  provides  other 
services  that  are  not  generally  covered  by  other  health  care 
providers,  such  as  environmental  health  services  (water  treatment, 
sewage  disposal  etc.),  public  health  nursing,  community-based  health 
education,  and  community  health  representatives. 

Finally,  IHS  must  also  take  into  account  the  unique  government-to- 
government  relationship  that  the  Indian  tribes  have  with  the  U.S. 
government.   This  provides  the  basis  upon  which  all  Federal 
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statutory  authority  for  Indian  health  progreuns  is  founded. 
Longstanding  Federal  Indian  policy  also  reaffirms  the  right  of 
tribes  to  operate  IHS  services  through  contracts  and  compacts. 
Tribes  are  expanding  their  contracts  with  health  care  providers 
through  discount  rate  agreements.  Medicare  rates  and  rate  quotation 
methodologies  formerly  provided  by  the  IHS. 

However,  given  all  the  factors  above  that  must  be  kept  in  mind, 
alternative  mechanisms  for  financing  and  delivering  health  care  to 
AI/ANs  should  be  explored.   The  IHS  is  developing  a  plan  to  1) 
evaluate  on-going  demonstration  projects  where  IHS  funds  are  used  to 
purchase  benefits  packages,  and  2)  study  in  which  areas  and  under 
what  circumstances  alternative  mechanisms  of  financing  and  delivery 
may  be  cost-effective.   These  alternatives  will  focus  on  the 
possibility  of  purchasing  memberships  in  HMOs  or  other  managed  care 
plans. 

Question:   Is  IHS  looking  into  such  a  proposal? 

Answer:   Yes.   The  IHS  is  conducting  studies  to  evaluate  alternative 
options  for  providing  care  to  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives 
(e.g.,  through  HMOs  and  managed  care  programs). 

Question:   Your  budget  proposes  an  additional  $2.5  million  for  a 
contract  care  initiative.   Which  tribes  will  receive  funding  under 
this  initiative? 

Answer:   These  funds  will  be  used  to  extend  medical  services  for 
these  six  newly  recognized  tribes: 

Names  Authority 

1.  Mohegan  Indians  of  Connecticut  BIA  Acknowledgement 

2.  Little  Traverse  Band  of  Odawa  P.L.  103-324 

3.  Little  River  Band  of  Ottawa  P.L.  103-324 

4.  Pokagon  Band  of  Potawatomi  P.L.  103-323 

5.  United  Auburn  Indian  Community  of 

the  Auburn  Rancheria  of  California   P.L.  103-434 

6.  Paskenta  Band  of  Nomlaki 

Indians  of  California  P.L.  103-454 

Any  remaining  funds  will  be  distributed  to  all  the  areas,  including 
other  tribal  operated  programs,  through  the  application  of  an 
established  resource  allocation  methodology. 

Question:   In  addition  to  newly  recognized  tribes,  do  you  intend  to 
provide  funding  for  other  small  disadvantaged  tribes? 

Answer:   Yes.   The  Indian  Health  Service  (IHS)  formed  a  Resource 
Allocation  Work  Group  (RAWG)  which  includes  tribal  representatives 
that  reviewed  the  IHS  resource  allocation  methodologies  so  that  an 
allocation  process  can  be  used  that  would  be  most  beneficial  to  its 
recipients.   The  RAWG,  through  the  Council  of  Area  and  Associate 
Directors,  developed  a  resource  allocation  methodology  that  includes 
a  Contract  Health  Service  (CHS)  dependency  factor.   The  CHS 
dependency  factor  benefits  areas  that  have  no  direct  care  facilities 
and  depend  on  CHS  funds  to  provide  their  medical  care.   In  most 
instances,  small  disadvantaged  tribes  are  in  this  category. 

Private  Insurance 

Question:   You  mention  a  legislative  initiative  that  will  enhance 
your  capability  to  submit  claims.   What  is  this  initiative? 

Answer:   At  this  time,  the  IHS  is  not  considering  any  legislative 
initiatives  to  enhance  our  capability  to  submit  claims.   Legislative 
initiatives  will  be  considered  if  any  changes  occur  in  private 
insurance  that  affect  the  IHS'  capacity  to  submit  and  collect 
private  insurance  reimbursements. 
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Question:   How  will  this  initiative  result  in  additional  claims? 

Answer:   If  any  changes  occur  in  private  insurance  that  affect  the 
IHS'  capacity  to  submit  and  collect  private  insurance 
reimbursements,  legislative  initiatives  to  offset  those  changes 
might  be  considered. 

Again,  IHS  is  not  considering  any  legislative  initiatives  at  this 
time.   If  circumstances  change  or  information  becomes  available  that 
supports  the  need  for  legislative  initiatives,  IHS  will  develop  and 
submit  such  proposals. 

Question:   On  page  IHS-68  of  your  budget  justification  the  tables 
reflect  the  fact  that  IHS  has  submitted  approximately  $124  million 
in  claims,  and  collected  approximately  $53  million.   Why  is  there 
such  a  large  difference  between  claims  and  collections? 

Answer:   The  claims  submitted  is  the  amount  the  provider  (IHS) 
charges  for  a  service  without  regard  to  the  amount  that  may  be 
covered,  while  the  collected  is  the  amount  actually  received  from 
the  submitted  claim.   The  insurance  companies  pay  claims  or  parts  of 
claims  in  accordance  with  the  criteria  that  the  insurance  company 
has  established.   The  difference  between  the  claims  submitted  amount 
and  actual  collected  amount  includes  such  items  as  yearly 
deductibles,  co-insurance,  non-covered  services,  non-collections 
from  tribally  operated  or  self-insured  plan,  error/non-rebilling, 
non-precertif ication,  billed  amount  exceeds  the  usual  customary 
rates,  claim  exceeds  the  filing  limit,  nonpays  from  HMO's,  etc. 

Tribal  Management 

Question:   The  IHS  is  requesting  $5.5  million  for  Tribal  Management 
activities,  but  in  FY  1994  IHS  lapsed  approximately  $1  million.   Why 
do  you  require  these  funds  when  you  have  lapsed  dollars? 

Answer:  The  number  of  proposals  submitted  by  tribes  and  tribal 
organizations  and  subsecpaently  approved  for  funding  was  down  in 
FY  1994  compared  to  previous  years.  Since  the  inception  of  the 
Tribal  Management  Grant  program  in  the  late  1980 's,  the  IHS  has  been 
able  to  award  the  entire  tribal  management  appropriation  to 
deserving  tribes  and  tribal  organizations  based  on  the  merit  of 
grant  proposals  received  by  the  Agency. 

In  preparation  for  the  FY  1995  Tribal  Management  Grant  Program,  the 
IHS  held  a  series  of  technical  assistance  workshops  throughout  the 
country.   These  workshops  were  designed  to  publicize  the  grant 
program  and  assist  potential  applicants  in  proposal  development. 

The  FY  1995  review  of  grant  proposals  was  completed  in  early  April. 
The  review  committees  recommended  that  85  proposals  totaling 
$5.5  million  in  requests  be  funded  in  FY  1995.   Since  the  amount  of 
approvable  requests  exceeds  the  FY  1995  tribal  management 
appropriation,  there  will  undoubtedly  be  several  grant  proposals 
that  meet  program  requirements,  but  will  not  be  funded. 

Question:   Have  tribes  from  a  particular  area  requested  these  funds. 
If  yes,  which  tribes  and  how  will  these  funds  be  spent? 

Answer:   Although  tribes  from  each  of  the  12  IHS  Area  Offices 
submitted  proposals  for  the  FY  1995  Tribal  Management  Grant  Program, 
the  majority  of  tribes  submitting  proposals  are  served  by  the 
Bemidji,  Alaska,  Portland,  Oklahoma,  and  California  IHS  Area 
Offices. 

Almost  half  of  the  proposals  are  for  financial  assistance  to  enable 
tribes  and  tribal  organizations  to  enhance  their  management  system 
capabilities  as  a  precursor  to  contracting  to  assume  operation  of 
IHS  programs.   Many  tribes  also  submitted  proposals  requesting 
support  for  studies  that  will  assist  tribal  governments  in 
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determining  whether  or  not  to  contract  to  assume  IHS  programs  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Indian  Self -Determination  Act. 

Facilities  Construction 

We  understand  that  IHS  will  be  requesting  a  reprogramming  of  funds 
to  complete  the  Harlem,  Montana  facility. 

Question:   Where  is  this  request? 

Answer;   This  request  has  recently  submitted  to  the  proper 
organizational  channels  for  review  and  approval  and  for  transmission 
to  the  Appropriations  Committees.   The  IHS  is  hopeful  that  this 
reprogramming  will  be  processed  in  a  timely  manner  to  ensure  that 
there  is  no  construction  delays  and  cost  increases. 

Question:   Will  this  reprogramming  have  an  effect  on  any  other 
projects? 

Answer:   Since  the  reprogrammed  funds  will  be  taken  from  completed 
projects,  it  will  not  have  any  effect  on  other  projects. 

Question:   What  are  IHS's  top  5  facility  projects  from  your  priority 
list? 

Answer:   There  are  two  IHS  Health  Facilities  Priority  Lists,  an 
inpatient  list  and  an  outpatient  list.   The  top  5  projects  for  each 
are: 

Inpatient  Outpatient 

Ft.  Belknap,  MT  (Harlem  and  Hays)         Parker,  AZ 
Ft.  Defiance,  AZ  Ft.  Yuma,  AZ 

Winnebago,  NE  Hopi  (Second  Mesa),  AZ 

Phoenix,  AZ  Pinon,  AZ 

Talihina,  OK  White  Earth,  MN 

The  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Amendments  authorize  joint 
venture  projects  as  an  alternative  to  IHS  constructing  all  health 
care  facilities. 

Question:   Is  IHS  continuing  this  program  in  FY  1996? 

Answer:   No  funding  was  requested  for  joint  venture  demonstration 
projects  due  to  budget  constraints  and  priorities  within  IHS.   The 
need  to  focus  Indian  Health  Service  budgetary  resources  on  inpatient 
and  outpatient  care  services  precludes  a  request  for  additional 
resources  for  this  purpose.   Also,  since  joint  venture  demonstration 
projects  are  not  required  to  be  on  a  priority  list,  it  is 
inconsistent  to  target  one  group  outside  the  priority  system  as 
singularly  more  deserving  than  all  others. 

Question:   What  tribes  have  indicated  an  interest  in  building  their 
own  facilities? 

Answer:   During  FY  1991  IHS  requested  proposals  for  joint  venture 
demonstration  projects.   Five  proposals  were  received;  three  were 
approved  of  which  two  were  constructed  (Warm  Springs,  Oregon  and 
Poteau,  Oklahoma).   The  three  tribes  which  did  not  construct 
facilities  were: 

Lower  Brule  Sioux  Tribe  of  South  Dakota,  Omaha  Tribe  of 
Nebraska,  and  Santee  Sioux  Tribe  of  Nebraska. 

Tribes  that  have  indicated,  in  writing,  an  interest  in  joint  venture 
demonstration  projects  are: 

Nez  Perce  Tribe  of  Idaho,  Mille  Lacs  Band  of  Chippewa, 
and  Cherokee  Tribe  of  Oklahoma. 
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There  are  several  other  tribes  which  have  verbally  expressed 
interest. 

Additionally,  there  has  been  expressed  interest  in  projects  where 
tribes  build  their  own  facility  and  lease  them  to  the  IHS  for  the 
cost  of  the  facility  (lease/payback).   The  following  tribal 
organizations  have  expressed  this  interest. 

Pawnee  Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  Spokane  Tribe  of  Washington, 
Jicarilla  Apache  Tribe  of  New  Mexico,  Norton  Sound 
Health  Corporation  of  Alaska,  and  Leech  Lake  Tribal 
Council  of  Minnesota. 

Guidelines  for  scorekeeping  developed  by  OMB  in  connection  with 
Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990,  in  consultation  with  CBO  and  the 
House  and  Senate  Budget  Committees,  require  the  scoring  of  the 
entire  payment  cost  of  a  long  term  capital  lease  in  the  first  year. 

Population  Growth 

We  have  heard  from  many  tribes  concerning  the  effect  of  population 
growth  on  program  delivery.   The  tribes  have  been  making  a  case  for 
adjusting  the  IHS  budget  for  population  growth  in  the  same  way 
inflation  is  already  taken  into  account. 

Question:   How  have  population  increases  and  newly  recognized  tribes 
affected  your  ability  to  deliver  quality  health  care? 

Answer:   The  IHS  service  population  is  increasing  at  a  total  rate  of 
about  2.7  percent  per  year.   While  services  have  been  affected,  the 
IHS  has  taken  innovative  measures  to  maintain  the  quality  of  health 
care  it  delivers  with  the  modest  increases  provided  for  population 
growth.   The  FY  1996  request  reflects  a  4.5  percent  funding  increase 
over  FY  1995.   This  increase  reflects  IHS  priorities  to  fund 
inflation,  staffing  for  new  facilities,  completion  of  facilities 
construction  projects,  and  new  initiatives  as  determined  through  a 
consultation  process  with  tribes. 

Question:   What  level  of  funding  would  be  required  in  FY  1996  to 
address  the  issue? 

Answer:   Our  FY  1996  request  originally  included  an  increase  of 
$14  million  to  address  population  growth.   IHS  estimates  that  full 
funding  of  population  growth  would  be  $41  million. 

Question;   If  funding  for  population  growth  were  provided  to  IHS, 
how  would  you  allocate  these  funds? 

Answer:   The  IHS  would  allocate  these  funds  on  a  needs  based 
Resource  Allocation  Methodology. 

Question:   It  is  my  understanding  that  your  original  request 
included  approximately  $7  million  for  population  growth.   What  was 
the  basis  for  not  including  funding  for  population  in  your  request 
to  the  Congress? 

Answer;   You  are  correct,  our  initial  request  to  PHS  included 
$7  million  for  population  growth  for  the  hospitals  and  clinics 
budget  category  only.   However,  the  total  need  for  population  growth 
funds  was  estimated  to  be  $41  million.   As  successive  reviews 
occurred  and  our  total  request  was  reduced,  we  made  priority  choices 
about  each  element  of  our  original  request.   These  choices  were 
reviewed  in  consultation  with  the  National  Indian  Health  Board.   We 
believe  our  budget  request  represents  a  well-balanced  approach  to 
the  many  and  various  health  needs  of  American  Indians  and  Alaska 
Natives,  given  overall  fiscal  constraints. 

Question:   What  has  been  the  annual  rate  of  increase  in  your  Indian 
service  population? 
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Answer:   The  IHS  service  population  has  been  increasing  at  an 
average  annual  rate  of  2.2  percent  since  1990,  excluding  the  impact 
of  newly-recognized  tribes.   When  new  tribes  are  accounted  for,  the 
rate  of  growth  has  averaged  2.7  percent  annually,  an  additional 
0.5  percent  per  year  over  the  natural  rate  of  change  (i.e.,  births 
minus  deaths) . 

Self  Oovemance 

IHS  stated  that  resources  are  made  available  to  tribal  compacts  on 
the  basis  of  the  transfer  of  functions  and  responsibilities  to  the 
tribes.   Your  budget  recjuest  identifies  $5.7  million  from  Direct 
Operations  and  $257  million  from  all  other  activities  that  are  being 
transferred  to  the  Self-Governance  activity. 

Question:   What  specific  functions  and  responsibilities  being 
supported  by  the  Direct  Operation  activity  have  been  transferred  to 
tribal  compacts? 

Answer:   The  transfer  of  $5.7  million  from  the  Direct  Operation 
activity  to  Self-Governance  tribes  represents  their  share  of  the 
cost  of  all  functions,  activities,  and  services  funded  out  of  Direct 
Operations  which  are  not  determined  to  be  Residual.   The  IHS  has 
adopted  the  Residual  definition  to  be  those  activities,  functions, 
and  services  necessary  for  the  U.S.  government  to  fulfill  and 
maintain  its  moral  and  legal  responsibilities  based  upon  treaties, 
statutes,  and  Executive  Orders  that  must  be  carried  out  by  a  federal 
official.   Utilizing  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  circular  on 
Constitutional  requirements  on  the  Federal  Executive  which  was 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  on  September  30,  1992,  the  IHS 
identified  the  following  seven  major  areas  of  inherently 
governmental  functions  that  are  consistent  with  the  mission  and 
activities  of  the  IHS: 

1.  The  determination  of  Secretarial  policy  (such  as  the  content 
and  application  of  regulations.  Secretarial  legislative 
initiatives,  etc.); 

2.  The  formulation  of  the  President's  budget  (including  Federal 
programs  priorities  or  budget  requests); 

3.  The  direction  and  control  of  Federal  employees  (including  the 
approval  of  position  descriptions  and  performance  standards 
and  the  selection  or  non-selection  of  individuals  for  Federal 
employment ) ; 

4.  The  determination  of  what  Government  property  is  to  be 
disposed  of  and  on  what  terms  (real  property  management); 

5.  Federal  procurement  activities  (including  prime  contracts, 
determination  of  supplies  and  services  to  be  acquired, 
approval  of  contractual  documents,  awarding  of  contracts, 
administering  contracts,  and  termination  of  contracts); 

6.  The  conduct  of  administrative  hearings  and  the  handling  of 
administrative  appeals  (including  Federal  Tort  claims  and  FOIA 
requests);  and 

7.  Resource  Allocation  of  Federal  funds  (including  determination 
of  budget  policy,  guidance,  and  strategy  including  collection 
and  disbursement  of  fees  and  duties,  and  control  of  treasury 
accounts) . 

Question:   Are  tribes  effectively  performing  these  functions  for 
IHS? 

Answer:   Tribes  are  not  required  to  perform  transferred  functions 
for  IHS.   The  law  allows  tribes  the  flexibility  to  redesign  and 
reallocate  resources  to  meet  their  individual  needs.   Each  tribe 
determines  its  own  health  care  priorities  and  its  ability  to 
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allocate  funds  accordingly  as  determined  by  its  elected  government 
leadership.   Tribes  report  that  they  can  now  focus  on  delivering  of 
services,  planning  for  local  needs,  and  monitoring  for  quality  care. 

The  Indian  Health  Service  has  only  18  months  experience  in  Self 
Governance  Compacting.   The  Self  Governance  authorizing  legislation 
allows  IHS  to  evaluate  SG  tribal  progreuns  through  negotiated 
baseline  measures  agreements.   We  have  successfully  negotiated  eight 
baseline  measure  agreements  and  are  in  the  process  of  negotiating 
36  individual  agreements  with  Self  Governance  tribes. 

Question:  Provide  for  the  record,  a  listing  of  each  function  and/or 
responsibility  that  make-up  the  $5.7  million  transfer. 

Answer:   The  Indian  Health  Service  is  in  the  process  of  completing  a 
comprehensive  listing  of  the  functions,  activities,  and  services  for 
all  funding  activities  that  are  transferable  to  Self  Governance 
tribes.   Upon  the  completion  of  this  document  a  copy  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  Committee  in  early  May. 

Question:  What  specific  headquarters  and  area  offices  functions  and 
responsibilities  being  supported  by  other  than  the  Direct  Operations 
activities  have  been  transferred  to  tribal  compacts? 

Answer:   The  Indian  Health  Service  is  in  the  process  of  completing  a 
comprehensive  listing  of  functions,  activities,  and  services  with 
the  corresponding  support  funds  amount  for  all  funding  activities 
that  are  transferable  to  the  SG  tribes.   Upon  completion  of  this 
document  a  copy  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Committee  in  early  May. 

Question:  For  the  above  functions  and  responsibilities,  provide  for 
the  record,  a  listing  of  each  function  and/or  responsibility  and  the 
corresponding  support  funds? 

Answer:   The  Indian  Health  Service  is  in  the  process  of  completing  a 
comprehensive  listing  of  functions,  activities,  and  services  with 
the  corresponding  support  funds  eunount  for  all  funding  activities 
that  are  transferable  to  the  SG  tribes.   Upon  completion  of  this 
document  a  copy  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Committee  in  early  May. 

Question:  Are  Self-Governance  tribes  authorized  to  use  these  funds 
for  purposes  other  than  those  for  which  the  funds  were  appropriated 
and  being  used  by  IHS? 

Answer:   The  Self  Governance  authorizing  legislation  section 
303(a) (2)  "...authorizes  tribes  to  redesign  programs,  activities, 
functions  or  services  and  to  reallocate  funds  for  such  programs, 
activities,  functions,  or  services...". 

Therefore,  Self -Governance  tribes  may  reallocate  funds  to  other 
health  programs,  activities,  functions  or  services,  subject  to 
specific  directives  or  limitations  as  may  be  included  in  applicable 
appropriations  Acts  or  other  applicable  Law. 

Self -Governance  tribes  are  being  allowed  to  expand  their  health 
programs  from  funds  appropriated  for  use  by  headquarters  and  area 
offices  for  administration  and  management  purposes  which  are  not 
available  to  tribes  who  are  not  under  a  self -governance  compact. 

Question:   Does  this  provide  the  self -governance  tribes  with  an 
unfair  advantage  over  other  tribes? 

Answer:   Self -Governance  tribes  are  not  provided  an  unfair  advantage 
over  other  tribes.   The  recent  Self-Determination  Act  amendments, 
P.L.  103-413,  amended  Title  I,  allows  a  contracting  tribe  the  same 
authority  to  propose  a  redesign  of  a.   non-construction  activity,  and 
discretion  is  left  with  the  tribe  to  determine  when  reallocation  is 
necessary  to  meet  contract  performance.   Section  106 (k)  lista 
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12  items  of  costs  for  which  a  tribe  may  expend  contract  funds 
without  advance  approval. 

Question:   Since  IHS  has  stated  that  the  Self-Determination  Act 
prohibits  IHS  from  taking  actions  that  would  result  in  an  adverse 
impact  on  non-compacting  tribes,  why  has  IHS  followed  this  course  of 
action? 

Answer:   The  IHS  is  in  its  second  year  of  the  Self -Governance 
Demonstration  Project.   Prior  to  the  IHS  entering  into  a  compact 
agreement,  a  thorough  review  is  done  to  ensure  that  no  adverse 
impact  will  occur  to  any  other  tribe.   In  addition,  the  Office  of 
Tribal  Self  Governance  sends,  by  certified  mail,  a  copy  of  each 
Compact  and  Annual  Funding  Agreement  to  all  tribes  in  the  respective 
Area  of  that  compacting  tribe.   We  defined  adverse  impact  as  a 
diminishment  of  health  services  to  a  tribe.   It  is  IHS'  policy  that 
if  an  adverse  impact  occurs  as  a  result  of  the  IHS  entering  into  a 
compact,  we  will  take  the  necessary  action  to  correct  the  situation 
with  all  concerned  parties. 

Question:   Regarding  resource  allocation,  what  has  been  the  impact 
of  implementation  of  self-governance  on  the  mandate  and  goal  of 
achieving  equity  among  tribes  and  service  units? 

Answer:   The  Self -Governance  Demonstration  Project  was  not  designed 
to  be  an  equity  program,  but  a  new  initiative  for  strengthening  the 
government  to  government  relationship  between  tribes  and  the  Federal 
government  through  the  true  application  of  tribal  sovereignty. 

Question:   Since  funds  appropriated  to  support  administrative  and 
management  functions  have  been  transferred  to  self -governance,  what 
has  been  the  impact  of  this  transfer  on  the  ability  of  IHS  to  carry 
out  these  responsibilities? 

Answer:   The  impact  of  transferring  resources  associated  with  non- 
residual  administrative/management  functions,  activities  and 
services,  from  the  IHS  to  the  SG  tribes  has  resulted  in  the  Agency 
restructuring  at  the  Area  and  Headquarters  levels  in  order  to 
continue  providing  services  to  the  non-SG  tribes.   The  ability  of 
the  IHS  to  carry  out  its  responsibility  to  the  non-SG  tribes  was 
only  possible  through  the  availability  of  the  SG  shortfall  funds. 
The  IHS  applied  the  apprbpriated  shortfall  funds  consistent  with  the 
congressional  intent.   The  Senate  and  House  appropriations  reports 
both  state  that  shortfall  funds  will  be  used  to  fund  SG  compacts 
without  jeopardizing  the  support  provided  by  the  IHS  to  other 
tribes. 

In  briefings  with  Committee  staff  by  IHS,  it  was  stated  that  self- 
governance  tribes  were  receiving  annual  lump  sum  payments  based  on 
funding  levels  negotiated  in  the  compacts.   It  was  also  stated  that 
one  of  the  benefits  of  this  decision  was  to  permit  the  self- 
governance  tribes  to  invest  these  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  their  availability  of  funds.   These  funds  could  then  be 
used  to  expand  programs. 

Question:   Is  IHS  making  lump-sum  payments? 

Answer:   The  Office  of  Tribal  Self -Governance  has  issued  lump  sum 
payment  to  each  existing  annual  funding  agreement  based  on  their 
program  dollars  less  any  buybacks  (IPA/MOA's,  supplies,  other). 

Question:   Are  tribes  allowed  to  invest  these  funds  in  any  manner  or 
market  place  of  their  choice? 

Answer:   Yes,  tribes  are  allowed  to  invest  these  funds  in  any  manner 
or  market  place  of  their  choice. 


Question:   Since  IHS  is  mandated  to  pursue  equity  in  the  allocation 
of  its  resources,  are  funds,  gained  by  self -governance  tribes 
through  the  investment  of  direct  appropriations,  considered  as 
available  for  purposes  of  determining  the  level  of  need  funded  for 
the  affected  tribes? 

Answer:   Funds  gained  by  SG  tribes  through  the  investment  of  direct 
appropriations  are  not  considered  as  available  for  purposes  of 
determining  the  level  of  need  funded  for  the  affected  tribes. 

Contract  Support 

Within  the  amount  available  for  tribal  administration,  $145,460,000 
is  available  for  contract  support  costs  of  administrative  overhead 
leaving  a  balance  of  $445,831,000  available  for  program  services. 
This  computes  to  an  overhead  rate  of  about  33  percent,  a  rate  that 
appears  to  be  excessive.   In  FY  1995,  the  Committee  expressed 
concern  about  the  escalation  in  contract  support  costs. 

Question:   In  FY  1995,  this  committee  stated  that  the  contract 
support  activity  must  receive  its  fair  share  of  administrative 
streeimlining  and  procurement  reform  funding  reductions  as  well  as 
lower  inflation  allowances  provided  for  all  other  programs  within 
IHS.   Explain  the  actions  taken  by  IHS  in  response  to  this  issue? 

Answer:   Representatives  of  the  Indian  Health  Service,  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  (OIG)  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  met  with  the  House  and  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  in  FY  1994  to  begin  discussions  concerning 
contract  support  costs  and  its  escalation. 

Most  tribal  contract  support  costs  are  determined  by  annual  indirect 
cost  rate  negotiations  between  the  tribes  and  the  Department  of 
Interior's  Office  of  Inspector  General  (who  has  cognizance  over 
indirect  cost  rates  for  most  tribes). 

Since  neither  the  amount  of  services  which  tribes  will  contract  for, 
nor  the  indirect  cost  rate  negotiations,  are  under  IHS'  direct 
control  the  Agency  has  little  influence  on  escalating  contract 
support  costs. 

Question:   The  overhead  rate  of  33  percent  appears  to  be  excessive, 
does  IHS  agree  with  this  perception? 

Answer:   No.   The  overhead  rate  represents  (1)  individual  indirect 
cost  rate  negotiated  between  tribal  governments  and  the  Department 
of  Interior  Office  of  Inspector  General,  and  (2)  direct  contract 
support  costs  negotiated  between  tribal  governments  and  IHS.   These 
rates  can  vary  greatly  among  contracts. 

Question:   How  does  IHS  participate  in  the  setting  of  the  indirect 
cost  rates? 

Answer:   The  IHS  provides  the  Department  of  Interior's  Office  of 
Inspector  General  financial  information  necessary  to  assist  in  the 
establishment  of  indirect  cost  rates  for  tribal  governments. 

Question:   What  data  or  information  does  IHS  use  to  determine  its 
projected  needs  for  contract  support  costs? 

Answer:   The  IHS  maintains  a  contract  support  cost  data  reporting 
system.   This  system  is  used  to  assist  the  IHS  in  forecasting  future 
contract  support  cost  requirements  through  trend  analysis. 
Precision  in  forecasting  future  contract  support  cost  requirements 
is  difficult  because  self-determination  contracting  is  voluntary  and 
at  the  initiative  of  tribal  governments.   In  addition,  indirect  cost 
negotiations  are  principally  conducted  between  the  tribal  government 
and  the  Department  of  Interior's  Inspector  General.   The  IHS  has 
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little  involvement  in  the  determination  of  indirect  cost  rates  which 
determine,  in  part,  future  contract  support  cost  requirements. 

Question:   What  is  IHS  doing  to  evaluate  the  funding  of  contract 
support  relate  to  the  overall  funding  needs  of  IHS? 

Answer:   The  IHS  uses  a  contract  support  cost  workgroup  that  is 
comprised  of  IHS  staff  and  tribal  representatives  to  periodically 
examine  the  issue  of  contract  support  costs  relative  to  IHS  policy 
issues,  funding  needs,  etc. 

Indian  Self-Detemination  Fund 

Last  year  the  Committee  noted  that  new  self-governance  compacts 
should  not  be  negotiated  at  the  expense  of  program  funding  for  other 
tribes. 

Question:   Are  you  currently  using  Indian  Self-Determination  Fund 
monies  to  fund  self-governance  compacts? 

Answer:   The  Indian  Self-Determination  Fund  is  used  to  fund  the 
contract  support  cost  requirements  of  new  and  expanded  self- 
determination  contracts  and  self -governance  compacts. 

If  a  tribe  has  not  previously  operated  a  program  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Indian  Self-Determination  Act,  but  is  assuming  the 
operation  of  IHS  programs  for  the  first  time,  these  program 
assumptions  will  qualify  as  a  new  program  request. 

Question:   Are  you  proposing  to  continue  this  practice?   If  yes, 
why? 

Answer:   Yes.   The  continuation  of  this  practice  uses  the  Indian 
Self-Determination  Fund  for  its  intended  purpose  which  is  to  fund 
the  contract  support  cost  requirements  for  tribes  assuming  IHS 
programs  for  the  first  time. 

Health  Care  Staffing 

We  have  heard  from  a  number  of  tribes  who  are  concerned  about 
staffing  shortages.   They  argue  that  recruiting  and  staffing  of 
health  care  professionals  proves  to  be  very  difficult. 

Question:   Is  this  a  fair  assessment? 

Answer:   This  is  a  fair  assessment.   To  illustrate  the  situation 
more  completely,  IHS  health  professional  vacancy  rates  as  of 
September  30,  1994  were  as  follows: 

PROFESSION  POSITIONS    VACANCIES    VACANCY  RATE 

Podiatrist 

Health  Educator 

Physical  Therapist 

Health  Records  Librarian 

Dietitian/Nutritionist 

Physician 

Physician  Assistant 

Optometrist 

Nurse 

Pharmacist 

Psychologist 

Sanitarian 

Dental  Hygienist 

Substance  Abuse  Counselor 

Medical  Technologist 

Engineer 

Speech  Path/Audiology 


9 

3 

33% 

45 

15 

33% 

53 

12 

86 

20 

114 

17 

1,165 

159 

118 

15 

76 

a 

2,800 

280 

438 

32 

72 

5 

191 

13 

34 

2 

47 

2 

340 

14 

436 

10 

15 

0 

0% 

1038 


Question:   What  can  IHS  do  to  improve  recruitment  of  health  care 
professionals? 

Answer:   There  are  several  possibilities  in  this  area: 

1.  Improve  pay  scales  to  a  level  more  nearly  comparable  with  the 
private  sector.   The  recent  addition  of  the  ability  to  use 
some  of  the  Title  38  pay  authorities  has  raised  the 
possibility  of  making  this  possible. 

2.  Reduce  processing  time  required  to  bring  a  professional  on 
duty. 

3.  Assist  a  professional's  spouse  to  locate  a  job  in  the  area  of 
the  professional's  facility  of  assignment. 

4.  Assist  the  local  tribe (s)  to  understand  the  value  of  their 
participation  in  the  recruitment  and  retention  process. 

5.  Encourage  professionals  to  become  actively  involved  in  the 
community. 

6.  Provide  effective  and  timely  orientation  to  the  community  for 
employees  and  their  families. 

It  has  come  to  our  attention  that  there  is  a  problem  in  the  matter 
of  assignment  of  health  professionals.   Specifically,  the  tribes 
have  not  been  able  to  recruit  or  hire  Commissioned  Corps  health 
professionals  because  IHS  has  disallowed  such  assignments  based  on 
its  interpretation  of  how  to  implement  FTE  reductions  imposed  by  the 
Administration. 

Question:   What  is  the  IHS  doing  to  address  this  problem? 

Answer:   The  problem  has  been  overstated.   The  number  of 
commissioned  officers  in  assignments  of  this  type  has  increased  in 
the  last  year.   In  December  1993,  303  officers  were  assigned  to 
tribes  and  tribal  progreuns;  in  December  1994,  the  number  was  321. 
Had  the  areas  been  able  to  accede  to  all  of  the  requests,  the  number 
would  be  substantially  larger.   However,  they  are  faced  with 
requirements  from  several  sources  to  reduce  staffing.   These  include 
the  following: 

1.  The  President's  mandate  that  all  Federal  employment  be 
reduced; 

2.  The  requirement  that  IHS  staff  be  reduced  based  on  the  reduced 
workload  and  availability  of  funds  resulting  from  compacting 
tribes'  (Title  III,  P.L.  93-638,  as  amended)  assuming  IHS 
functions  and  responsibilities  and  taking  their  shares  of  Area 
office  and  Headquarters  operating  budgets  associated  with 
these  operations. 

3.  The  requirement  that  IHS  staff  be  reduced  based  on  the  reduced 
availability  of  funds  resulting  from  contracting  tribes' 
(Title  I,  P.L.  93-638,  as  amended)  assuming  IHS  functions  and 
responsibilities  and  taking  their  shares  of  Area  office  and 
Headquarters  operating  budgets  associated  with  these 
operations. 

As  commissioned  officers  assigned  to  tribes  through  MOA's  are 
counted  against  the  Area  office  FTE  ceiling,  several  Areas  have 
elected  not  to  attempt  recruiting  officers  into  newly  established 
tribal  positions  or  those  to  which  officers  were  not  previously 
assigned.   They  will  continue  to  evaluate  this  situation  and  to 
exercise  their  best  judgment  with  regard  to  meeting  the  President's 
requirements  and  the  needs  of  the  tribes. 
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Question:   How  many  tribes  have  been  affected  by  this  problem? 

Answer:   The  actual  number  of  tribes  affected  is  not  known  as  we  do 
not  know  how  many  elected  not  to  pursue  assignment  of  officers  when 
they  learned  this  was  not  being  supported.   However,  we  are  aware 
that  at  least  28  tribes  have  been  affected  by  this  decision.   They 
are  distributed  among  the  areas  as  follows: 

AREA  NUMBER  OF  TRIBES 
Bemidji  4 

California  15 

Oklahoma  City  3 

Portland  6 

TOTAL  28 

Urban  Health  Care 

Question:   The  IHS  mission  is  to  be  the  best  rural  health  system  in 
the  world.   How  does  this  position  effect  urban  Indian  health  care? 

Answer:   The  vision  statement  covers  ALL  AI/ANs,  urban,  rural,  and 
on-reservation,  including  an  estimated  500,000  patients  living  in 
urban  and  rural  areas  who  access  IHS  facilities  from  off  reservation 
health  care  delivery  locations,  e.g..  Phoenix,  Billings,  Rapid  City, 
Portland,  Albuquerque,  Green  Bay,  Santa  Fe,  Reno,  etc.   IHS  direct 
care  services  are  provided  to  eligible  patients  regardless  of 
residence,  rural,  urban,  or  on-reservation.   However,  it  must  be 
noted  that  an  eligible  Indian  patient  who  is  defined  as  an  IHS 
active  user  is  not  totally  covered  for  all  the  services  provided 
through  the  IHS.   In  the  present  managed  care  environment,  the  IHS 
is  unable  to  provide  all  the  services  needed,  e.g.,  specialty  care, 
within  its  health  care  delivery  system.   When  services  are  required 
outside  the  IHS  system,  the  IHS  authorizes  payment  through  the 
contract  health  services  program.   About  one-third  of  the 
1.2  million  active  users  of  IHS  are  not  eligible  for  this  program 
because  of  residency  outside  of  their  geographic  determined  contract 
health  service  delivery  area  (usually  defined  as  a  county  contiguous 
to  the  patient's  home  reservation).   Also,  in  many  facilities,  the 
behavioral  and  community  health  programs  may  focus  their  services  to 
on-reservation  patients,  which  further  limits  services  for  off- 
reservation  users. 

The  IHS  funds  34  urban  programs,  through  grants  and  contracts,  which 

target  the  health  care  needs  of  urban  Indians.   This  figure 

represents  only  60  percent  of  the  locations  identified  by  the  IHS  as 

having  large  AI/AN  populations.   The  FY  1996  request  of 

$25.8  million  is  a  10.4  percent  increase  over  the  FY  1995  level  of 

funding. 

Question:   Should  urban  health  care  be  provided  by  IHS  or  are  there 
other  alternatives  available  to  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives? 

Answer:   Indian  people  believe  that  the  Federal  government's 
obligation  for  health  care  to  AI/ANs  is  based  on  treaty  commitments 
made  a  long  time  ago.   Urban  Indians  believe  that  this  obligation 
does  not  stop  at  reservation  boundaries. 

The  few  studies  of  urban  Indian  health  status  indicate  that  health 
status  is  seriously  deficient  and  that  access,  culturally  and 
physically,  is  limited  to  an  emergency  situation  at  a  hospital.   In 
some  environments,  health  care  is  available  but  not  accessible 
because  of  low  income,  geographic  barriers,  and  cultural  barriers, 
i.e..  Latino  or  African  American  clinics.   It  is  important  to 
dramatically  improve  the  access  to  primary  care,  i.e.,  maternal  and 
child  health,  routine  adult  and  well  baby  care,  in  a  culturally 
appropriate  atmosphere.   This  is  the  cornerstone  of  health  care 
reform  and  an  integral  part  of  the  IHS  mission  to  AI/ANs. 
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Question:   How  does  the  health  status  of  urban  Indians  compare  to 
the  health  status  of  Indians  residing  in  rural  reservation 
communities? 

Answer:   A  recent  study  printed  in  the  March  1994  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  found  that  urban  Indians 
in  the  Seattle,  Washington,  area  suffered  from  higher  infant 
mortality  rates,  lower  birth  weights,  and  poorer  prenatal  care  than 
Indians  in  rural  areas  and  other  races.   Although  it  is  difficult  to 
generalize  this  study  to  other  urban  areas  because  of  regional 
differences,  field  reports  indicate  that  access  to  basic  health  care 
is  a  major  problem  for  urban  Indian  families.   It  was  estimated  by 
urban  program  executives  that  25  percent  of  urban  Indians  migrate 
back  to  the  reservation  for  health  care  and  other  social  reasons, 
e.g.,  ceremonies,  family  relations,  etc. 

Question:   What  is  the  involvement  of  IHS  with  regard  to  state  based 
health  care  reform  efforts  in  general,  and  urban  Indian  health  in 
particular? 

Answer:   The  IHS  has  established  a  committee  at  the  Headquarters 
level  with  Area/regional  counterparts  to  review  State  Medicaid 
waiver  proposals.   The  Headquarters  committee  reviews  and  submits 
comments  to  HCFA  on  how  the  State  plans  will  impact  IHS,  tribes  and 
Urban  Indian  health  programs.   In  addition,  the  IHS  in  conjunction 
with  DHHS/ASH/PHS  is  holding  national  regional  meetings  with  tribal. 
Urban,  State  and  Federal  leaders  to  discuss  the  impact  of  State 
health  care  reform  on  IHS  programs. 

The  IHS  has  supported  existing  State  health  care  reform  efforts, 
recognizing  that  there  is  a  Federal  obligation  for  Indian  health 
care  based  on  treaties  with  tribes.  Presidential  executive  orders 
and  legislation,  e.g..  Public  Law  94-437,  the  Indian  Health  Care 
Improvement  Act.   However,  approximately  50  percent  of  the  Urban 
Programs  currently  certified  as  Federally  Qualified  Health  Centers 
may  lose  this  status  under  the  State  waiver  requests.   Loss  of  this 
status  will  result  in  reductions  in  Medicaid  revenue,  leading  to 
reductions  in  services. 

Question:   What  are  the  conditions  of  urban  health  facilities? 

Answer:   Two  years  ago,  the  IHS  conducted  a  facilities  survey  of  the 
UIHPs  and  determined  that  major  improvements  are  needed  to  increase 
the  capacity  of  UIHPs  to  deliver  comprehensive  care.   The 
10.4  percent  increase  for  UIHPs  requested  for  FY  1996  should  help 
address  this  situation. 

Question:   IHS  is  committed  to  achieving  the  Healthy  People  2000 
objectives.   Do  urban  Indians  participate  in  this  effort? 

Answer:   Urban  Indian  Health  Program  representatives  have  been 
included  in  the  IHS  briefings  with  the  Public  Health  Service  on 
Healthy  People  2000.   However,  the  AI/ANs  who  live  in  urban  areas 
and  are  active  users  of  IHS  and  tribal  facilities  are  covered 
minimally  under  these  objectives  and  the  UIHPs  under  Title  V  are  not 
included  at  all  through  the  IHS.   The  State  level  programs  generally 
do  not  track  urban  Indian  data  because  of  the  small  population. 
Because  the  IHS  restricts  contract  health  services  to  those  patients 
who  reside  within  their  tribes'  CHSDAs,  about  one-third  of  the 
1.4  million  active  user  population  are  not  covered  by  this  progreun 
which  impacts  the  Healthy  People  2000  goals.   In  addition,  the 
direct  behavioral  and  community  health  programs  of  the  IHS  are 
reservation-focused  and  thereby  limit  services  for  urban  Indians  who 
use  IHS  or  tribal  facilities  located  near  urban  areas,  e.g.. 
Phoenix,  Rapid  City,  and  Billings.   This  also  impacts  Healthy  People 
2000  goals. 
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Equipment  Funding 

Question:   In  fiscal  year  (FY)  1995  the  Committee  directed  IHS  to 
develop  criteria  for  distribution  funding  for  equipment.   This 
methodology  was  to  be  weighted  in  favor  of  the  neediest  tribes.   Has 
IHS  developed  this  methodology?   If  not,  why? 

Answer:   A  workgroup  consisting  of  tribal  and  IHS  representatives 
recently  completed  priority  systems  for  distributing  the  $10  million 
and  $3  million  appropriated  under  the  Facilities  Appropriation  in 
FY  1995.   The  distribution  of  the  medical  equipment  funds, 
transferred  from  the  Services  Appropriation,  to  existing  Federal  and 
tribal  facilities  is  based  upon  available  data  regarding  the 
clinical  workload  and  relative  size  of  each  facility.   The 
distribution  of  funds  for  tribes  which  have  built  facilities  with 
non-IHS  funds  is  based  upon  a  variety  of  factors  including  location 
of  space  to  be  equipped,  user  population,  etc.,  with  the  priority 
for  funding  going  to  the  neediest  tribes. 

Question:   What  is  the  status  of  the  Indians  into  Psychology 
Progr^un? 

Answer:   The  Indians  into  Psychology  (In-Psych)  program  is  located 
at  the  University  of  North  Dakota  School  of  Medicine  and  recruits 
and  trains  doctoral  AI/AN  level  clinical  psychologists.   The  program 
currently  has  five  doctoral  level  students.   In  FY  1994,  the  IHS 
Alcoholism  and  Substance  Abuse  Program  Branch  supported  the  In-Psych 
program  with  $20,000.   An  additional  $50,000  is  provided  by  the 
University  Department  of  Psychology. 

Question:   Does  IHS  believe  there  is  a  need  for  a  greater  level  of 
mental  health  services  that  could  be  provided  by  this  program? 

Answer:   Programs  such  as  In-Psych  increase  the  number  of  AI/AN 
clinical  psychologists  who  can  provide  mental  health  and  alcoholism 
recovery  services  to  AI/AN  tribes  and  urban  populations.   These 
increased  numbers  are  urgently  needed  as  increased  availability  of 
AI/AN  psychologists  and  other  mental  health  professionals  is 
important  for  improved  quality  of  services.   However,  increases  in 
mental  health  services  are  more  influenced  from  increases  in  IHS  and 
tribal  service  budgets.   The  IHS  provides  scholarship  support  for 
AI/AN  graduate  students  in  psychology  which  provides  funding  to 
AI/AN  students  rather  than  to  schools. 

Question:   What  level  of  funding  was  reprogrammed  for  the  program  in 
FY  1995? 

Answer:   The  IHS  provided  $20,000  at  the  end  of  FY  1994  to  the  In- 
Psych  program.   This  small  amount  of  funding  reflects  the  IHS' 
commitment  to  quality  services  provided  by  AI/AN  professionals. 
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QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

Question:   You  testified  that  your  vision  for  a  new  IHS  would  be  to 
design  an  organization  with  fewer  layers  of  management.   Exactly 
what  do  you  mean?   What  types  of  changes  would  you  make?   What 
positions  and  staff  would  you  transfer  to  local  programs/ 
communities? 

Answer:   The  Director,  IHS  established  a  joint  tribal/IHS  Indian 
Health  Design  Team  (IHDT)  in  February  to  guide  the  plan  to  study  and 
as  necessary,  propose  major  structural  changes  in  the  IHS 
organization.   Designing  a  new  IHS  must  be  accomplished  through  a 
process  developed  by  and  including  the  stakeholders  -  tribal 
leaders,  IHS  employees,  and  Indian  people.   The  IHDT  plans  to  submit 
a  draft  plan  for  formal  consultation  by  August.   Design  efforts  are 
at  the  stage  of  outlining  a  catalog  of  possibilities  that  may 
eventually  form  part  of  a  new  design.   At  this  time,  preliminary 
concepts  include  possibilities  such  as  reconfiguring  support 
functions  (e.g.,  personnel,  procurement,  supply,  etc.)  into 
"customer  service  centers"  which  might  be  organized  regionally  or 
located  in  an  existing  IHS  area  office  with  a  record  of  excellence 
in  providing  a  particular  support  function.   Also,  IHDT  work  groups 
are  examining  prospects  for  "buying"  support  services  from  the 
"best"  source  available  (e.g.,  other  government  agencies,  tribes, 
universities,  business,  etc.).   The  underlying  principle  for  all 
these  concepts  is  streeunlining  layers,  improving  efficiency  of 
performance,  and  redeploying  savings  to  patient  and  community  health 
services.   Pending  full  consultation,  we  are  unable  to  identify 
detailed  reorganization  plans  or  list  positions  and  staff  that  may 
be  transferred. 

Question:   What  amount  of  funding  would  be  needed  for  tribes  to 
assume  their  share  of  the  Federal  responsibility  for  their  health 
care? 

Answer:   Congress,  in  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act, 
"declares  that  it  is  the  policy  of  this  Nation  ...  to  assure  the 
highest  possible  health  status  for  Indians  and  urban  Indians  and  to 
provide  all  resources  necessary  to  affect  that  policy."   The  health 
status  of  Indian  people  has  improved  dramatically  over  the  last  20 
years  but  still  lags  behind  that  of  other  Americans.   For  example, 
infant  mortality,  deaths  due  to  unintentional  injuries,  deaths  due 
to  cirrhosis,  etc,  are  higher  than  the  general  U.S.  population. 
Cirrhosis  deaths  are  2-3  times  the  national  rate. 

In  order  to  assure  that  it  uses  the  resources  provided  by  Congress 
efficiently,  IHS  has  developed  standards  it  would  like  to  be  able  to 
reach  for  the  various  services  it  provides  to  Indian  people  (e.g., 
hospitals  and  clinics,  alcohol  and  substance  abuse,  environmental 
health).   Under  the  FY  1996  President's  budget  of  $2.3  billion,  a 
4.5  percent  program  level  increase  over  the  previous  year,  IHS 
expects  to  reach  75  percent  of  the  standard  for  hospitals  and 
clinics,  53  percent  of  the  standard  for  alcohol  and  substance  abuse, 
50  percent  of  the  standard  for  dental,  38  percent  of  the  standard 
for  mental  health,  38  percent  of  the  standard  for  public  health 
nursing,  etc.   If  IHS  were  to  reach  100  percent  of  the  standard  in 
each  category,  a  major  task  in  and  of  itself,  it  is  estimated  that  a 
one  year  funding  increase  of  nearly  50  percent  would  be  needed. 

Question:   Do  you  believe  that  the  current  IHS  Diabetes  Program 
sufficiently  addresses  the  high  incidence  of  diabetes  among  Native 
American  adults  and  children?   Is  the  current  funding  level  of 
prevention  and  control  programs  adequate?   How  many  facilities  at 
this  time  are  properly  equipped  to  address  the  needs  of  diabetes 
patients? 

Answer:   The  current  funding  of  the  IHS  Diabetes  Program  is 

$7.7  million.   The  resources  support  19  model  programs  and  the  Area 
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and  Headquarters  coordination  of  a  public  health  approach.   Although 
these  resources  are  used  to  help  address  the  burden  of  diabetes,  the 
costs  of  care  far  exceed  these  resources.   Even  the  model  programs 
are  inadequately  funded  to  meet  the  comprehensive  needs  of  patients 
and  community  intervention  for  prevention.   Most  facilities  with 
model  programs  focus  only  on  particular  aspects  of  the  comprehensive 
diabetes  preventive  services  needed  to  stem  this  epidemic. 
Organizing  and  equipping  facilities  to  deal  with  the  complex  needs 
of  large  numbers  of  diabetic  patients  receiving  care  in  rural  areas 
remain  a  challenge  for  the  vast  majority  of  IHS  and  tribal 
facilities. 

Question:   What  are  the  differences  between  the  major  urban  health 
centers  and  the  rurally  based  centers  in  terms  of  what  services  are 
needed,  and  what  services  can  be  provided? 

Answer:   The  differences  in  the  level  of  services  available  from  the 
IHS  in  rural  areas  as  compared  to  those  available  from  the  Urban 
Indian  Health  Programs  (UIHP)  are  substantial.   The  scope  of 
services  in  25  of  the  34  UIHPs  is  limited  to  outreach  and  referral, 
behavioral  health,  and  community  health.   The  remaining  nine  UIHPs 
have  developed  outside  resources  to  expand  services  to  include 
primary  care  services  such  as  routine  family  practice,  maternal  and 
child  health,  and  well-baby  services. 

Relative  to  need,  as  determined  by  the  IHS,  utban  program  funding  is 
approximately  one-third  of  the  level  of  funding  of  the  direct  care 
program.   The  IHS  facilities  focus  on  the  delivery  of  primary  care 
services  provided  as  part  of  the  IHS  health  care  delivery  system. 
IHS  facilities  also  have  access  to  inpatient  services,  either 
directly  or  through  the  contract  health  services  (CHS)  program.   In 
the  CHS  program,  eligible  patients  are  referred  to  providers  outside 
the  IHS  for  specialty  and/or  inpatient  type  services  and  the  IHS 
pays  for  these  services.   Referrals  outside  are  generally  limited  to 
acute  care  services  because  of  funding  restrictions.   Of  the  1.2 
million  users  of  IHS,  approximately  one-third  are  ineligible  for  the 
CHS  program.   It  is  estimated  that  $50  million  would  be  required  to 
serve  these  patients. 

Question:   Have  the  sites  for  the  three  new  epidemiology  centers 
been  decided?   On  what  basis  will  the  locations  be  determined? 

Answer:   The  coordinating  center  will  be  located  in  the  Southwest  at 
the  IHS  Headquarters  West  Epidemiology  Branch  in  Albuquertjue,  New 
Mexico.   The  Epidemiology  Branch  currently  serves  as  the 
coordinating  center  for  all  IHS  epidemiologists  located  across  the 
country.   Currently,  epidemiologists  from  the  Epidemiology  Branch 
and  other  Headquarters  West  disease  control  programs,  such  as 
Diabetes  and  Cancer  Prevention,  provide  assistance  throughout  the 
country  to  tribal  and  IHS  health  programs.   This  role  would  continue 
with  an  expanded  responsibility  for  American  Indian  populations 
living  in  the  Southwest. 

The  other  two  centers  will  be  located  in  the  Northwest  and  the 
Northern  Plains.   The  exact  locations  have  not  been  determined. 
Locations  of  the  epidemiology  centers  will  be  based  on  geography, 
existing  programs,  and  tribal  interest. 

Question:   How  many  people  utilize  the  IHS  Dental  Services  program 
annually? 

Answer:   In  FY  1994  IHS  and  Tribal  programs  provided  dental  care  to 
379,309  people.   This  is  34  percent  of  the  Native  American 
population. 

Question:   Are  these  services  available  at  all  facilities? 

Answer:   The  IHS  provides  dental  care  at  most  of  its  facilities  plus 
itinerant  dental  teams  are  sent  to  over  260  sites. 
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Question:   What  resources  are  necessary  to  improve  the  quality  of 
dental  services  to  Native  Americans? 

Answer:   In  order  to  provide  the  Seune  level  of  care  to  Native 
Americans  as  received  by  the  general  population  in  the  U.S.,  the  IHS 
Dental  Program  budget  would  have  to  be  increased  by  $73  million. 
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WITNESSES 

MARSHALL  S.  SMITH,  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  EDUCATION,  DEPART- 
MENT OF  EDUCATION 

JAMES  KOHLMOOS,  ACTING  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF  INDIAN  EDU- 
CATION, OFFICE  OF  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

THOMAS  M.  CORWm,  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF  ELEMENTARY,  SECOND- 
ARY,  AND  VOCATIONAL  ANALYSIS,  OFFICE  OF  THE  UNDER  SEC- 
RETARY, DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

SALLY  H.  CHRISTENSEN,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  BUDG- 
ET, DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Regula  [presiding].  I  call  the  subcommittee  together  and 
welcome  Mr,  Smith  and,  we  have  Mr.  Kohlmoos.  We  will  put  what- 
ever testimony  one  or  all  of  you  have  in  the  record,  without  objec- 
tion, and  if  you  would  summarize  for  us,  we'd  very  much  appreciate 
it. 

Mr.  Smith. 

Opening  Statement 

Mr.  Smith.  I'd  be  glad  to,  Mr.  Chairman. 

We  really  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  to  dis- 
cuss the  1996  budget  request.  We're  requesting  $84.8  million  for 
Indian  Education,  a  $1.4  million  increase  over  the  1995  level.  Our 
written  statement  describes  our  request  in  detail,  and  with  the 
committee's  permission  that  was  just  given,  Mr.  Chairman,  I'd  like 
to  place  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  I'd  like  to  discuss  three  issues  which  are  not  covered 
in  my  written  statement,  and  these  three  issues,  Mr.  Chairman, 
have  come  up  a  variety  of  times  over  the  last  month  or  so  as  we've 
considered  appropriations  concerns,  and  they  seem  to  be  the  really 
core  questions  that  a  variety  of  people  are  asking. 

The  three  issues  are:  why  are  these  particular  programs  needed? 
Why  is  this  an  appropriate  Federal  role?  And  are  the  programs  ef- 
fective? 

need  FOR  PROGRAMS 

Why  are  the  Department's  Indian  education  programs  needed? 
They  are  needed  because,  although  Indians  have  made  significant 
educational  progress,  they  are  still  an  extremely  disadvantaged 
population.  For  example,  data  from  the  1990  Census  show  that  in 
1989  about  31  percent  of  Indians  were  living  below  the  poverty 
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level  compared  to  13  percent  in  the  general  population.  The  Census 
data  also  show  that  the  average  attainment  level  of  American  Indi- 
ans, excluding  Eskimos  and  Aleuts,  improved  significantly  during 
the  1980s,  but  remains  considerably  below  that  of  the  overall  popu- 
lation. I  believe  the  percentage  of  high  school  graduates  is  between 
55  percent  to  65  percent,  which  is  at  least  10  percent  below  the 
overall  population.  Because  of  their  unique  history  and  culture, 
other  programs  frequently  do  not  meet  their  educational  needs. 

FEDERAL  ROLE 

No.  2,  why  is  continuation  of  the  Department's  Indian  education 
programs  an  appropriate  Federal  role?  The  Federal  Gk)vemment 
has  a  longstanding  commitment  to  Indian  nations,  as  you  know,  to 
provide  high  quality  educational  opportunities  for  Indian  students. 
Throughout  U.S.  history,  Indian  needs  have  frequently  been  over- 
looked by  States  and  local  communities,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  needed  to  ensure  that  Indians  receive  full  opportunity  in 
areas  like  education.  During  the  next  few  years,  as  more  States 
and  communities  begin  to  implement  serious  standards-based  re- 
forms under  Goals  2000  and  the  reauthorized  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act,  ensuring  that  the  needs  of  Indians  are  ad- 
dressed by  these  reforms  will  be  more  important  than  ever. 

Frequently,  the  Department  is  asked  why  we  have  Indian  edu- 
cation programs  when  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  administers 
them  as  well.  There  are  some  major  differences  between  our  re- 
spective programs.  The  Indian  education  programs  of  the  BIA  serve 
only  members  of  federally-recognized  tribes  and  mainly  those  at- 
tending schools  funded  by  the  BIA.  The  Department's  education 
programs  address  the  needs  of  all  tribes,  both  Federal  and  State- 
recognized,  with  most  funds  flowing  to  public  schools  which  enroll 
90  percent  of  all  Indian  students.  BIA  programs  serve  an  estimated 
40,000  students,  8  percent  of  the  total.  The  Department's  programs 
serve  an  estimated  370,000  Indian  students  enrolled  in  public 
schools. 

EFFECTIVENESS 

The  third  question  is  probably  the  most  difficult,  to  answer  and 
it's:  are  these  Indian  education  programs  effective?  And  it's  difficult 
because  answering  effectiveness  questions  in  the  area  of  schools  is 
difficult,  no  matter  what  the  population.  In  the  first  place,  the  De- 
partment has  basically  only  anecdotal  evidence  on  the  effectiveness 
of  the  local  educational  agency  program,  although  we  do  have  some 
formal,  more  scientific  evaluations  for  two  of  the  smaller  activities. 
However,  we  will  soon  have  a  wealth  of  data  from  a  major  survey 
made  possible  by  an  appropriation  provided  by  the  Congress  for 
data  collection  and  research. 

As  a  part  of  the  Department's  Schools  and  Staffing  survey,  the 
Department  collected  data  during  the  1993-94  school  year  on  In- 
dian students,  the  services  they  receive,  how  well  they  were  doing 
in  school,  grades,  grade  retention,  dropout  rates,  suspension,  and 
attendance  rates.  The  survey  will  allow  comparisons  for  the  first 
time  that  we  know  of  between  Indian  students  in  BIA  schools  ver- 
sus those  in  public  and  private  schools.  We  should  receive  initial 
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data  from  this  survey  very  shortly,  and  we  will  publish  a  final  re- 
port next  year. 

The  Department  recently  completed  two  evaluations  of  activities 
funded  under  this  program.  One  of  those  evaluated  educational 
professional  development  projects  that  train  Indians  for  careers  in 
education.  This  evaluation  found  that  a  large  majority  of  partici- 
pants obtained  their  degrees  and  found  subsequent  employment  in 
educational  jobs  serving  American  Indians.  The  fellowship  pro- 
gram, which  assists  the  Indian  students  in  pursuing  graduate  and 
undergraduate  degrees  in  medicine,  law,  and  other  fields,  was  also 
recently  evaluated.  The  evaluation  found  that  the  great  majority  of 
participants  had  completed  their  degrees  or  were  on  the  track  to 
do  so. 

NEW  LEGISLATION 

The  final  area  is  legislative  improvements  to  programs,  in  par- 
ticular, the  legislative  improvements  that  were  made  by  the  Con- 
gress last  year  in  the  context  of  the  reauthorization  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act.  While,  as  I  have  noted,  we  do 
not  have  formal  evaluation  evidence  about  the  remainder  of  the 
programs,  we  are  optimistic  that,  as  recently  authorized,  they  will 
be  effective  in  encouraging  more  Indian  students  to  achieve  to  chal- 
lenging academic  standards.  The  new  law  ties  Indian  education 
programs  to  the  broader  reforms  underway  in  the  States  and  local 
districts,  rather  than  providing  isolated  and  marginal  services.  The 
reauthorization  also  encourages  States  to  take  on  a  new  partner- 
ship role  in  helping  ensure  that  local  formula  grant  programs  are 
well-conceived  and  effective.  Finally,  the  law  permits  schools  with 
high  concentrations  of  poor  kids  to  blend  their  Indian  education 
formula  grant  funds  into  more  comprehensive  Title  I  schoolwide 
programs.  Each  of  these  changes  should  build  program  effective- 
ness. 

I'd  now  be  delighted  to  answer  questions  and  defer  to  my  col- 
leagues when  they  have  more  specific  information.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Smith  and  witness  biographies 
follow:] 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 

The  Department  of  Education's  request  for  the  Indian  Education 
program  is  $84.8  million,  an  increase  of  $1.4  million  over  the  fiscal 
year  1995  appropriation.   The  Indian  Education  program  was  recently 
reauthorized  as  part  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
The  new  legislation  seeks  to  ensure  that  Indians  benefit  from  national 
education  reforms  and  receive  every  opportunity  to  achieve  to  high 
academic  standards. 

While  the  President's  budget  decreases  or  holds  steady  funding 
for  many  discretionary  programs,  the  increase  in  the  Indian  Education 
budget  request  reflects  the  President's  commitment  to  improving 
opportunities  for  Indian  students. 

{$  in  millions) 


Grants  to  Local  Educational 

Agencies 
Special  Programs  for  Indian 

Children 
Special  Programs  for  Adult 

Indians 
National  Activities 
Federal  Administration 


1995 

1996 

$59.7 

$60.6 

14.3 

14  .0 

5.4 

.1 

3.8 

5.4 
1.0 
3.8 

Note:   Numbers  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Statement  by 

Marshall  S.  Smith 
Under  Secretary 

on 

Fiscal  Year  1996  Request  for 
Indian  Education 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  you  to  discuss  the  fiscal  year  1996 
budget  request  for  Indian  Education. 

Our  request  is  for  $84.8  million,  an  increase  of  $1.4  million 
over  the  fiscal  year  1995  appropriation.   The  Indian  Education  program 
was  recently  reauthorized  as  Title  IX,  Part  A  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.   The  new  statute  supports  a  comprehensive 
approach  to  educational  reform  and  ensures  that  Indians  benefit  from 
national  education  reforms  and  receive  every  opportunity  to  achieve  to 
high  academic  standards.   The  Act  supports  programs  of  direct 
assistance  for  the  education  of  Indian  children  and  adults;   the 
training  of  Indian  persons  as  educators  eind  in  other  professions 
serving  Indian  people;  and  research,  evaluation,  and  data  collection. 
According  to  the  19  90  Census,  about  31  percent  of  Indians  live  below 
the  poverty  level,  compared  to  13  percent  of  the  general  population. 
And  while  the  Indian  high  school  graduation  rate  rose  in  the  1980' s, 
it  remains  considerably  below  that  for  the  overall  population.   This 
demonstrates  the  continuing  need  for  Federal  support  of  programs  that 
address  the  specific  educational  needs  of  Indians. 
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While  the  President's  budget  decreases  or  holds  steady  funding 
for  many  discretionary  programs,  the  increase  in  the  Indian  Education 
budget  request  reflects  the  President's  commitment  to  improving 
opportunities  for  Indian  students. 

Formula  Grants 

We  are  requesting  $60.6  million,  an  increase  of  $907,000  over 
1995,  for  Grants  to  Local  Educational  Agencies.   The  new  legislation 
promotes  accountability  for  results  and  the  integration  of  Indian 
Education  services  with  other  educational  programs  and  with  broader 
educational  reforms  underway  in  the  States  and  communities.   Toward 
this  end,  the  law  requires  each  local  educational  agency  (LEA)  to 
develop  a  comprehensive  plan  for  its  overall  approach  to  the  education 
of  Indian  students.   The  plan  will  describe  how  local,  State,  and 
Federal  funds  available  to  the  district  will  be  used  to  pursue  the 
LEA'S  goals  for  Indian  students.   LEAs  will  report  periodically  to 
their  communities  on  the  progress  they  have  made  toward  attainment  of 
their  goals. 

In  fiscal  year  1994,  a  total  of  409,626  Indian  students 
benefitted  from  the  formula  grant  program. 

Special  Programs  for  Indian  Children 

Our  request  for  Special  Programs  for  Indian  Children  is  for 
$14  million,  a  $333,000  decrease  from  the  fiscal  year  1995 
appropriation.   Under  the  new  law.  Special  Programs  for  Indian 
Children  include  three  activities:   Demonstration  grants  awarded 
competitively  for  a  variety  of  activities  including  dropout 
prevention,  partnership  projects  between  LEAs  and  institutions  of 
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higher  education,  and  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  gifted  and 
talented  Indian  students;  a  new  Professional  Development  program  that 
will  provide  grants  to  increase  the  number  of  qualified  Indian 
individuals  in  professions  serving  Indian  people;  and  the  Fellowship 
program,  which  makes  awards  for  graduate  and  undergraduate  study  in 
the  fields  of  medicine,  psychology,  law,  education,  business 
administration,  engineering,  and  natural  resources.   For  the  first 
time,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  require  participants  who  receive 
training  under  the  Professional  Development  and  the  Fellowship 
programs  to  perform  work  related  to  their  training  that  benefits  the 
Indian  community,  or  repay  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  training.   This 
provision  will  enhance  program  accountability,  providing  an  incentive 
for  recipients  to  complete  their  programs  and  ensuring  a  solid  return 
on  the  Federal  investment. 

Special  Programs  for  Indian  Adults 

For  this  activity,  we  are  requesting  $5.4  million,  approximately 
the  same  as  the  fiscal  year  1995  appropriation.  This  program  supports 
projects  that  enable  Indian  adults  to  acquire  basic  literacy,  complete 
secondary  school  through  a  high  school  equivalency  program,  and  secure 
the  education  needed  to  begin  a  vocational  training  program. 

National  Activities 

Policymakers  interested  in  Indian  education  are  often  hindered  by 
a  lack  of  solid  information  on  the  educational  status  of  Indians  and 
the  effectiveness  of  programs  that  serve  Indians.   The  new  law 
authorizes  the  Department  to  conduct  research,  evaluate  federally 
assisted  education  programs  from  which  Indian  children  and  adults 
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benefit,  and  collect  and  cinalyze  data  on  the  educational  status  and 
needs  of  Indians.   The  request  for  this  new  authority  is  $967,000. 
This  increase  will  support:  l)  the  inclusion  of  American  Indiains  in 
the  Department's  Longitudinal  Study  of  Schools;  2)  augmentation  of  the 
National  Center  for  Education  Statistics'  Early  Childhood  Longitudinal 
Study;  and  3)  evaluation  of  the  Indian  education  components  of 
selected  Goals  2000  plans. 

Federal  Administration 

For  Federal  Administration,  which  includes  the  Office  of  Indian 
Education  and  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Education 
(NACIE) ,  the  request  is  $3.8  million,  approximately  the  same  as  the 
1995  appropriation.   The  request  is  consistent  with  the  President's 
policies  on  deficit  control  and  productivity  improvements  in  the 
Federal  Government. 

My  colleagues  and  I  will  be  happy  to  respond  to  any  questions  you 
may  have. 
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1993- 

Present 
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1993 
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1986 
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1980 
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1976 
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AWARDS 

Marshall  S.  Smith 

Under  Secretary 

East  Orange,  New  Jersey 

1970  -  Ed.D.  (Measurement  and  Statistics)  Harvard  Graduate 

School  of  Education 

1963  -  Ed.M.  (Measurement  and  Statistics)  Harvard  Graduate 

School  of  Education 

1960  -  A.B.  (Psychology)  Harvard  College 


Under  Secretary,  U.S.  Department  of  Education 

Professor  of  Education  and  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Education,  Stanford  University 

Professor  and  Director  of  the  Wisconsin  Center  for 
Education,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Chief  of  Staff  to  the  Secretary,  U.S.  Department  of 
Education 


Commissioner  for  Policy  Studies,  U.S. 
Ofnce  of  Education 

Associate  Professor,  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Education 


Fellow,  Center  for  Advanced  Study  in  the  Behavioral 
Sciences,  1992-93 


Elected  Member,  National  Academy  of  Education,  1989 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
Office  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
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James  W.  Kohlmoos 


Acting  Director 

Office  of  Indian  Education 


Bachelor  Degree  in  History 
Stanford  University,  1971 


Teachers  Credential  and  Course  work 
University  of  California,  Santa  Cruz,  1972 


Special  Assistant  for 
Elementary  &   Secondary  Education 

and 
Acting  Director,  Indian  Education 
Washington,  DC 

Vice  President,  Close  Up  Foundation 
Washington,  DC 

Outreach  Director/Coordinator 
Close  Up  Foundation 
Washington,  DC 

Peace  Corps  Volunteer 
Malaysia 

Teacher  Corps  Intern 
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NAME 

POSITION 

EDUCATION 
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January- July  1993 
March-May  1991 
January-October  1981 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
Office  of  the  Under  Secretary 

Sally  H.  Christensen 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Budget 
U.S.  Department  of  Education 

Dunbarton  College  of  Holy  Cross 
Additional  courses  at  American  University 
and  University  of  Virginia 


Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Budget 
U.S.  Department  of  Education 

Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Management  and  Budget 
and  Chief  Financial  Officer 
U.S.  Department  of  Education 

Acting  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for 
Planning,  Budget,  and  Evaluation 
U.S.  Department  of  Education 

Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Planning,  Budget,  and  Evaluation 
U.S.  Department  of  Education 


1980-1981 


Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
Budget  Systems  and  Services 
U.S.  Department  of  Education 


1954-1980 


Various  Supervisory  and  Analytical  Positions 
U.S.  Office  of  Education 


HONORS  AND 
AWARDS 


President's  Distinguished  Executive  Award, 
The  White  House  (1982  and  1988) 


Bonus  Award  for  Senior  Executive  Service 
(each  year,  1981  through  1994) 

Special  Citations  from  U.S.  Secretaries  of  Education 
(1980,  1981,  1984,  and  1986) ,  and  U.S.  Commissioners 
of  Education  (1972  and  1980) 

Superior  Service,  Cash,  and  Other  Awards,  1965-81 

Four-year  Academic  Scholarship  to  Dunbarton  College 
Valedictorian  of  High  School  Class 

COMMUNITY  AFFILIATIONS:  Arlington  County  (Virginia)  Committee  of  100 

President,  Reed  Elementary  School  PTA,  Arlington,  VA 
(1979-1980) 

School  Board  Representative  and  Member  of  Advisory 
Council  on  Volunteer  Programs  to  Arlington  County 
School  Board,  VA,  1977-1980  (Chairman  in  1978) 

Volunteer  Teacher  Assistant  (part-time) ,  Reed 
Elementary  School,  Arlington,  VA,  1975-1979 


90-900  0—95 34 
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Office  of  the  Under  Secretary 

Biographical  Sketch 

NAME  :  Thomas  M.  Corwin 

POSITION        :  Director,  Division  of  Elementary,  Secondary, 
1987  -  Present    and  Vocational  Analysis,  Budget  Service,  Office  of  the 
Under  Secretary 


BIRTHPLACE 
AND  DATE 


Newark,  New  Jersey,  May  16,  1952 


B.A.,  Political  Science,  New  College 

(Sarasota,  Florida) ,  1974 
M.P.P.,  Kennedy  School  of  Government, 
Harvard  University,  1976 


EXPERIENCE 
1986  -  1987 


1978 
1977 


1980 
1978 


PUBLICATIONS 

OUTSIDE 

ACTIVITY 
1987  -  Present 


Acting  Director,  Division  of  Elementary,  Secondary, 
and  Vocational  Analysis,  Budget  Service,  Office  of 
Planning,  Budget,  and  Evaluation,  U.S.  Department  of 
Education 

Senior   Budget   Analyst/Legislative   Coordinator, 
Division  of  Elementary,  Secondary,  and  Vocational 
Analysis,  Budget  Service,  Office  of  Planning,  Budget, 
and  Evaluation,  U.S.    Department  of  Education 
Program  Analyst,   Office  of  Planning,   Budget  and 
Evaluation,  U.S.  Department  of  Education 
Staff  Associate,  American  Council  on  Education 
Policy  Analyst,  American  Council  on  Education 

Author  or  co-author  of  ten  published  monographs  and 
articles. 


Consulting  Editor, 
middle -level  and 
administrators) 


The  Clearing  House  (journal  for 
high   school    teachers    and 


HONORS  AND 
AWARDS 


Outstanding  performance  ratings,  cash  and  merit  pay 

performance  awards,  U.S.  Department  of  Education, 
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VOUCHERS 

Mr.  Regula.  Thank  you. 

I  have  just  a  couple  of  questions  that  I'll  ask  initially,  and  then 
Mr.  Skeen  may  have  some. 

Would  a  voucher  program  work  so  that  the  students  could  go  to 
the  non-Indian  schools  and  perhaps  get  more  comprehensive  pro- 
grams at  less  cost? 

Mr.  Smith.  A  voucher  program  using  Federal  funds,  using 

Mr.  Regula.  Right,  for  the  vouchers. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  averages  out  to  approximately — what  is  it,  approxi- 
mately $160  per  student? 

Mr.  CORWIN.  A  hundred  and  fifty  now  under  our  program. 

Mr.  Smith.  A  hundred  and  fifty  to  $160. 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  mean  the  cost? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  the  average  amount  of  money  that  comes  out  of 
the  Indian  educational  program  per  student  served 

Mr.  Regula.  Right. 

Mr.  Smith  [continuing].  Is  only  around  $150. 

Mr.  Regula.  As  I  understand  it,  that's  $84  million,  and  then  you 
put  $300  million  in  from  the  Department  of  Education,  plus  BIA 
gets  $400  million.  So  we're  talking  about,  essentially,  almost  $800 
million  for  how  many  students? 

Mr.  Smith.  About  400,000,  about  $2,000  a  student. 

Mr.  Regula.  Per  student — that's  just  what  I  calculated  here. 
Okay,  well,  that  would  buy  a  pretty  decent  voucher. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  would  buy  some  help  for  a  voucher.  Of  course,  the 
average  per-pupil  expenditure  in  the  country  is  around  $5,000.  So 
it  only  provides  part  of  it. 

This  gets  into  the  whole  area  of  vouchers.  While  the  administra- 
tion is  strongly  supportive  of  any  provisions  that  provide  choice 
within  the  public  sector,  it's  been  against  private-sector  vouchers 
for  a  variety  of  reasons.  One  major  reason,  of  course,  is  church- 
state. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  I'm  talking  about  vouchers  that  they  could 
take  to  public  schools. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  they  could  take  to  other  public  schools?  In  my 
view,  any  strategy  that  enhanced  the  choice  for  these  students 
would  have  to  do  two  other  things,  and  then  I  think  it  would  be 
a  good  program.  The  first  thing  it  would  have  to  do  is  give  good 
information  to  the  students  about  the  schools.  There  would  have  to 
be  some  accountability  in  the  schools. 

Mr.  Regula.  Right. 

Mr.  Smith.  And  the  second  is,  if  it's  pubHc  school,  in  particular, 
they've  got  to  have  free  access  to  it.  They  can't  be  excluded  arbi- 
trarily from  it.  So,  in  effect,  if  it's  oversubscribed,  there  should  be 
some  sort  of  lottery. 

Probably  a  third  would  be  transportation,  particularly  for  some 
of  the  Indian  students. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  was  going  to  say,  are  most  of  these  students  with- 
in a  reasonable  transportation  distance  from  a  public  school? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  I  think  Jim  may  be  able  to  answer  that  better 
than  I,  but  my  understanding  is  that  a  lot  of  these  students  are 
in  the  cities.  So  certainly  they  would  be,  the  ones  that  we're  sup- 
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porting  now,  not  the  BIA  ones.  But  a  significant  number  actually 
live  near  reservations,  and  the  reservations  may  have  schools  that 
are  significant  distances 

Mr.  Regula.  How  many — what  percent  would  be  in  boarding 
schools? 

Mr.  KOHLMOOS.  Very  small. 

Mr.  Regula.  Very  small,  right. 

Mr.  KOHLMOOS.  About  60  percent  total  go  to  schools  that  are  far 
away  from  reservations;  about  40  percent  go  to  schools  that  are  ei- 
ther on  or  in  close  proximity  to  reservations. 

Mr.  Regula.  But  there  might  be  public  schools  in  the  area? 

Mr.  KOHLMOOS.  Right. 

DEMONSTRATION  GRANTS 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay.  Your  budget  proposes  a  significant  increase 
for  demonstration  grants.  What  kind  of  model  programs  would  you 
propose?  Have  you  done  any  or  what  would  you  propose  to  do? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  haven't  done  any  yet.  There's  a  list  in  the  legisla- 
tion. We  draw  from  the  list  and  fund  programs  that  are  particu- 
larly important.  Programs  that  enhance  academic  achievement  in 
significant  areas,  not  just  provide  remediation,  would  be  particu- 
larly important. 

Mr.  Regula.  What  do  you  think  you  would  do  in  a  model  school 
that  might  be  different  than  the  present  program  that  would  be- 
come an  example  for  the  whole  system? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  I  think  the  vision  in  this,  the  new  law,  says 
that  Indian  students — it  also  says  in  other  laws  that  poor  students 
and  limited-English-speaking  students,  and  so  on — should  be  held 
to  the  same  standards,  should  be  challenged  by  the  same  stand- 
ards, that  they  shouldn't  be  given  just  remedial  work.  So  what  you 
need  is  a  set  of  programs  within  these  schools  that  take  these  kids 
beyond  where  they've  been  before. 

Mr.  Regula.  Would  you  get  Chapter  1  funds? 

Mr.  Smith.  To  these  schools? 

Mr.  Regula.  To  the  Indian  schools — do  they  get  Chapter  1 
funds? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  absolutely;  right. 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  they  have  Headstart  programs? 

Mr.  Smith.  Some  of  them  might. 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  offer  vocational  track  at  the  secondary  level? 

Mr.  Smith.  At  the  secondary  level,  right. 

Mr.  Regula.  Does  your  responsibility  stop  at  the  senior  year? 
Are  you  involved  beyond  the  high  school  program? 

Mr,  Smith.  Yes.  We  fund  fellowship  programs  and  scholarship 
programs  for  Indian  students  going  on  beyond 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  use  community  colleges 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

higher  education 

Mr.  Regula  [continuing].  Where  they  offer  both  the  location  and 
transfer?  Do  you  have  any  idea  what  percentage  of  the  students  ul- 
timately end  up  with  college  degrees? 

Mr.  Smith.  Do  you  have  a  figure  on  that? 
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Mr.  KOHLMOOS.  Not  right  off  the  top  of  my  head.  I  can  cer- 
tainly  

Mr.  Regula.  Would  you  mind;  provide  it  for  the  record? 
Mr.  Smith.  Sure.  We'll  be  glad  to. 
[The  information  follows:] 

Indian  Students  in  Higher  Education 

According  to  the  1990  census,  only  9.3  percent  of  American  Indians,  Eskimos,  and 
Aleuts  in  the  United  States  age  25  and  over  had  obtained  a  Bachelor's  degree  or 
higher.  This  compares  to  20.3  percent  for  the  overall  population. 

Mr.  Regula.  And  what  percent  did  you  say  that  complete  the  12 
years? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  looks  like  about  65  percent  now.  My  guess  is  actu- 
ally for  students,  for  people  who  are  between  the  ages  of  20  and 
25,  it's  probably  considerably  more  than  that  because  the  numbers 
we  have  are  for  people  above  20  years  of  age,  and  that  includes  a 
lot  of  older  people  who  didn't  get  through 

ADULT  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  provide  adult  education  courses  for  those 
who  wish  to  go  back  and  get  a  GED? 

Mr.  Kohlmoos.  One  of  the  demonstration  programs  that  we're 
talking  about  is  an  adult-oriented  program  for  GED  and  basic  lit- 
eracy activities. 

TEACHER  CERTIFICATION 

Mr.  Regula.  Are  your  teachers  certified  and,  if  so,  by  whom? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  the  teachers  will  be  certified  by  the  State. 
These  are  mostly  State  schools. 

Mr.  Regula.  State  supervised? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  no — local  education  agency  supervised.  They're 
public  schools,  regular  public  schools. 

Mr.  Regula.  Oh,  that  you're  supporting? 

Mr.  Smith.  Ninety  percent  of  them  are  local  public  schools. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  then,  of  course,  the  teachers  would  be  subject  to 
State  certification? 

Mr.  Smith.  Right,  the  same  as  they  would  anywhere  else. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  what  do  you  do,  pay  the  school  board? 

Mr.  Smith.  In  effect,  the  school  board  gets  roughly  $160  per 
child. 

Mr.  Regula.  What  percent  would  be — that's  what  I  was  thinking 
about  in  terms  of  vouchers.  What  percent  of  your  students  are  in 
public  schools? 

Mr.  Smith.  Ninety  percent,  roughly. 

Mr.  Regula.  Ninety  percent? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Skeen. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  appreciate  your  presentation,  and  I  have  a  longstanding  inter- 
est because,  as  an  employee  of  BIA  back  in  the  good  old  days,  in 
the  early  fifties,  I  had  the  occasion  at  the  Zuni  Reservation  to  have 
a  good  interface  with  the  educational  system.  You've  come  a  long, 
long  way.  It  used  to  be  kind  of  a  football  deal.  Education  would  be 
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in  the  public  sector  as  a  responsibility  of  the  State;  then,  all  of  a 
sudden,  it  would  be  back  with  the  Indian  reservation. 

ORGANIZATION 

Where  are  you  now  in  the  organization?  Do  you  have  your  own 
organization?  Are  you  part  of  BIA  or 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  we're  separate. 

Mr.  Skeen.  I  want  to  get  this  clear  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  Smith.  It's  within  the  Department  of  Education. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Within  the  Department  of  Education?  And  you  have 
one  strictly  dedicated  to  Indian  education? 

Mr.  Smith.  Right,  an  office.  It's  actually  embedded  in  the  Office 
of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education. 

BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  Skeen.  Does  BIA  have  any  part  of  your  program,  any  part 
of  the  educational  program  anymore? 

Mr.  Smith.  BIA  does  have  an  education  program  for  BIA  stu- 
dents. 

Mr.  Skeen.  So  we're  funding 

Mr.  Smith.  You're  funding  two  different  systems. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Two  different  systems? 

Mr.  Smith.  Right.  In  fact,  we  even  transfer  resources  to  the  BIA. 

Mr.  Skeen.  To  the  BIA?  Who  is  the  funding  agency? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  some  money  comes  down  through  our  programs; 
for  instance.  Title  I  of  the  ESEA,  the  program  for  helping  disadvan- 
taged students  in  high  poverty  schools.  There's  a  little  block  of  that 
money  that  peels  off  and  goes  over  to  the  BIA  for  the  BIA  schools. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Are  you  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  prop- 
erties and  things  of  that  kind  as  well? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  no. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Who  takes  care  of  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  That's  the  BIA. 

Mr.  Skeen.  The  BIA  has  that?  So  they  take  care  of  the  ac- 
tual  

Mr.  Smith.  But  most  of  our  schools  are  not  BIA  schools. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Well,  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Smith.  Right. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Where  vou  have  proximity  to  public  education,  you 
take  full  advantage  or  it,  and  then  you  pay  an  FTE  or  a  full-time 
equivalent  or  something  like  that  to  the  school  system? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  they're  treated  just  like  other  students. 

Mr.  Skeen.  So  you  pay  on  that  same  basis  then? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  we  end  up  paying  just  a  very  small  amount  of 
money  for 

Mr.  Skeen.  The  political  entity  puts  up  for  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  Right,  right. 

Mr.  Skeen.  I  see.  Well,  I  want  to  say  this:  as  an  observer,  too — 
and  I've  stayed  in  fairly  close  contact — the  system  has  improved 
tremendously.  You're  doing  a  good  job.  We  see  a  lot  of  people  com- 
ing out  of  the  Indian  educational  system  that  are  now  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  fact  that  they're  going  to  run  their  own  affairs,  and 
they're  doing  it  very  well.  There  are  some  very,  very  bright  people. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Skeen.  So  I  think  that  the  system  at  least  is  working. 
Mr.  Regula.  Would  you  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  Skeen.  Yes. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  Regula.  When  you  say  that,  when  you  say  they  come  out  of 
the  Indian  education  system,  are  you  speaking  to  those  that  go  to 
the  public  schools  or  those  that  go  to  the  Indian  schools  or  both? 

Mr.  Skeen.  I'm  not  differentiating.  Whatever  school  access  they 
have,  it's  being  utilized,  and  what  they've  been  doing  is  encourag- 
ing most  Indian  students  to  continue  that,  whatever  is  available  to 
them,  and  a  great  many  of  them  are.  The  percentages  I  think  are 
very,  very  good.  Sixty-five  percent  graduated  through  the  twelfth 
year.  They  have  an  awful  lot  going  to  colleges  now,  and  they're 
State  supported.  They're  not  Indian  education.  But  we  have  some 
very  good  trade  schools  and  colleges  and  technical  schools  that  be- 
long just  to  the  Indians  themselves  or  the  Indian  groups.  So  we 
have  a  pretty  good  spectrum,  and  it's  been  very,  very  productive. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  if  you'll  yield  further 

Mr.  Skeen.  Surely. 

Mr.  Regula  [continuing].  Maybe  that  answers  a  question  I  had, 
and  that  is  that  you  have  90  percent  of  the  students  and  yet  the 
money  you  have  is  about  equal  to  what  the  BIA  has  to  do  the  other 
10  percent.  It  seems  like  the  BIA  costs  are  far  greater  for  students. 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  remember  that  they  pay  the  entire  cost  for  a 
student,  whereas  we  pay  only  on  the  margin  because  the  State 
monies,  local  monies  pay  for  the  rest. 

Mr.  Regula.  Oh,  okay.  Okay.  So  the  school  district  that  has  your 
students  is  getting 

Mr.  Smith.  Just  treats  them  like  any  other  student;  right.  Ex- 
actly. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Smith.  And  they  pay  taxes  to  support  that. 

consolidation 

Mr.  Skeen.  What  would  happen  if  you  eliminated  the  BIA  inso- 
far as  their  end  of  the  thing,  the  educational  question?  Could  you 
handle  the  whole  thing  yourself  or  would  you  prefer  consolidation? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  I  don't  think  you'd  want  to  consolidate  it  be- 
cause they  really  serve  two  different 

Mr.  Skeen.  I  want  to  throw  these  popcorn  balls  out. 

Mr.  Smith.  Right.  They  serve  two  major  different  purposes.  I 
mean,  the  one  purpose 

Mr.  Skeen.  That's  what  I  want 

Mr.  Smith  [continuing].  Is  to  really  fund  the  entire  school.  The 
BIA  funds  the  entire  schools  on  reservations,  and  we  really  only 
fund  small  parts  of  the  schools,  small  programs  in  the  schools. 

Mr.  Skeen.  In  the  public  system? 

Mr.  Smith.  In  the  public  system. 

Mr.  Skeen.  I  see.  So  there  is  a  distinction? 

Mr.  Smith.  So  there  is  a  distinction,  yes.  We  are  actually  work- 
ing very  closely  with  the  BIA 

Mr.  Skeen.  With  the  BIA? 

Mr.  Smith  [continuing].  And  Interior;  right. 
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Mr.  Skeen.  No  walls? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  there  are  always  a  few  walls. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Gates? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  are  no  gates. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Okay.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Smith.  We  can  climb  over  the  walls. 

Mr.  Regula.  If  you'll  yield 

Mr.  Skeen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Regula.  The  thrust  of  your  question  is,  why  can't  all  the 
students  use  the  public  schools  because  you  said  the  results  are 
good.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  great  overall  saving. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Just  may  I — just  from  my  own  experience,  in  some 
places  it  would  be  very,  very  difficult  because  of  the  distances  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay. 

zuni  school 

Mr.  Skeen.  For  instance,  the  Zuni  Reservation  is  about  30  miles 
away.  I  beg  your  pardon.  The  Rema  School  District  is  in  fairly  close 
proximity,  but  it's  a  very  small  school,  and  if  you  took  the  Indian 
load  in  and  put  it  on  the  school,  they  have  no  tax  base  to  improve 
their  system  to  absorb  the  Indian  population.  So  you  have  in- 
stances like  that  where  you  have  to  use  their  own  system. 

Mr,  CORWIN.  The  Zunis,  though,  they're  an  interesting  case.  They 
were  a  BIA-operated  school. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Yes,  sir,  they  were. 

Mr.  CORWiN.  And  they  broke  away.  Now  they're  a  tribally-con- 
trolled  school.  It's  a  public  school  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  but 
it  is  for  the  Zunis.  From  what  I  know,  it's  gone  very  well. 

Mr.  Skeen.  I  just  used  them  as  an  example,  but  there  are  many 
isolated  places.  For  instance,  some  of  the  Pueblos,  like  the  Acomas 
and  Lagunas,  they're  in  close  proximity  to — some  of  them  are  in 
close  proximity  to  good  schools  or  a  good  school  in  the  public  sector, 
but  a  lot  of  them  just  aren't.  There's  just  no  way  to  transport  them. 

I  know  it's  hard  for  a  lot  of  folks  these  days  and  time  to  believe 
that  there's  places,  people  who  live  100  maybe  or  50,  60  miles  off 
the  paved  road,  and  I  tell  them,  come  on  out  West  and  we'll  show 
you  lots  of  them.  [Laughter.] 

And  that's  the  school's  problem,  too,  is  transporting  those  kids. 

Mr.  Kohlmoos.  The  BIA  system  also  allows  for  that  direct  Fed- 
eral relationship  with  Indian  nations  that  has  been  such  a  strong 
part  of  our  legacy,  and  I  think  that  system  allows  that  to  continue 
on  in  a  positive  way.  You're  seeing  more  and  more,  too,  in  the  BIA 
system,  more  local  control,  just  like  we've  been  talking  about  so 
much  in  so  many  other  aspects  of  education. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Well,  that  gives  you  a  lot  of  flexibility  in  what  you 
do 

Mr.  Kohlmoos.  Right. 

Mr.  Skeen  [continuing].  And,  also,  it  probably  suits  the  situation 
as  it  is  and  gives  you  the  best  system  for  whatever  the  conditions 
are. 

Mr.  Kohlmoos.  Right. 

Mr.  Skeen.  And  I  think  it's  proving  to  be  fruitful,  but  it's  expen- 
sive. 
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Mr.  Regula.  If  you'd  yield,  Joe 

Mr.  Skeen.  Surely. 

STUDENTS  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  Regula.  Is  the  percentage  going  to  public  schools  growing  as 
a  part  of  the  total? 

Mr.  KOHLMOOS.  That's  a  good  question.  It's  growing  in  both 
areas.  The  overall  population  is  growing.  The  percentage  of  young 
people  in  Indian  families  is  much  higher  than  the  national  average. 
So  this  is  a  population  that's  growing,  and,  also,  more  people  are, 
I  think,  acknowledging  their  Indian  heritage,  too. 

Mr.  Regula.  But  is  a  larger  percentage  of  the  students  going  to 
the  public  schools  each  year? 

Mr.  KoHLMOOS.  There's  a  larger  number  going  each  year. 

Mr.  Smith.  A  percentage — curious  about  whether  or  not  there's 
a  movement  from  the  reservations,  in  effect,  to  the  public  schools. 
We  can  find  that  out. 

Mr.  KOHLMOOS.  I  think  it's  been  fairly  stable,  at  least  the  last 
several  years. 

Mr.  Skeen.  I  think  that's  right.  You  have  people  who  leave,  but 
then  only  after  they  achieve  certain  levels  of  education,  and  they 
want  other  educational  opportunities  and  they'll  go  some  place  else 
to  get  them.  I  think  there's  a  transition  that  way,  but  there  isn't 
a  big  exodus  from  these  reservations.  They  stay  pretty  much  the 
same  population.  They  have  increases,  small,  but  they're  not  what 
you'd  call  rapid  expansion  communities.  They're  not.  They  stay 
pretty  much  the  same. 

But  I  am  really  amazed  at  the  quality  level  of  education  and  the 
young  people  who  are  coming  out  of  the  educational  system. 
They're  going  back  into  the  tribal  system  and  have  completely  over- 
hauled it  since  my  days  in  the  early  fifties. 

Mr.  Regula.  That's  an  interesting  point,  if  you'll  yield.  You're 
saying  that  these  people  who  get  away  for  higher  education  are 
coming  back 

Mr.  Skeen.  Yes,  they  do. 

Mr.  Regula  [continuing].  To  serve  their 

Mr.  Skeen.  A  lot  of  them  do.  Now  I  am  not  saying  that  they  all 
do,  but  I'm  saying  there  are  also  a  lot  of  them  now  who  will  qualify 
for  highly  technical  positions  outside  in  the  everyday  world  or  the 
rest  of  the  population  world,  and  they  compete  very  well  with  other 
people  out  of  other  educational  systems. 

Mr.  Smith.  If  I  may,  just  a  couple  of  examples:  I  used  to  be  a 
dean  at  Stanford,  and  I  recall  vividly  two  of  my  graduate  students, 
a  married  couple  actually,  who  came  through  the  doctoral  program 
and  they  were  Indian,  American  Indians,  and  they  went  back,  to 
their  reservation,  and  they  felt  as  though  they  owed  it  an  obliga- 
tion. 

And  the  second  example  is  a  young  man,  really  quite  an  extraor- 
dinary young  man,  who  was  one  of  the  Stanford  undergraduate 
leaders  in  education  named  Joey  Thomas,  who  I  still  get  E-mail 
from  a  reservation.  The  modem  world  reaches  the  reservations  as 
well,  but  he  went  back  because  he  wanted  to  teach.  He  wanted  to 
teach  younger  people  to  take  advantage  of  the  same  opportunities 
he  had. 
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Mr,  Skeen.  The  communication  system  here,  smoke  signals  are 
really  not  too  far  away  from  computers.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Smith.  That's  right.  They  use  the  atmospherics  and 

Mr.  Regula.  Can  you  read  those,  Joe? 

Mr.  Skeen.  No,  sir.  I've  got  a  few  words  in  all  the  different  lan- 
guages that  I  was  exposed  to,  very  difficult  languages. 

SERVICE  REQUIREMENT 

Mr.  KOHLMOOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  service  aspect,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  in  our  professional  development  fellowship  pro- 
grams that  were  recently  reauthorized,  there  is  a  service  payback 
requirement  in  each  one.  We're  ver>'  pleased  with  that,  that  if  kids 
or  young  adults  are  getting  Federal  dollars  to  support  their  contin- 
ued professional  development,  they  should  return  to  the  reserva- 
tion or  to  their  homes  and  involve  themselves  in  their  community's 
business.  So  that  is  built  into  the  legislation.  We're  very  pleased 
with  that. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Also,  it  has  enlivened  the  economic  community  with- 
in the  tribal  areas  themselves  because  they're  very  much  interested 
now  in  accepting  outside  entities,  such  as  corporations  to  do  var- 
ious kinds  of  work,  and  they're  doing  it  very,  very  well.  They  have 
a  great  success  rate.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  lot  of  the  high-tech  stuff", 
chips  and  things  like  that,  they're  working  with  all  kinds  of  high- 
tech  stuff:  it's  very  good. 

Mr.  Regula.  How  many  do  you  have  in  your  district,  Joe? 

Mr.  Skeen.  I  can't  give  you  it,  but  I  have  a  large  population  be- 
cause I  have  a  lot  of  the  Pueblos  and  I  have  a  bulk  of  the  Navajo 
and  then  I  have  two  Apache.  But  I'll  tell  you  what,  they're  really 
progressing  because  now  they've  got  open  gambling.  And  I'll  tell 
you  what,  they've  got  more  money  now  than  they'd  ever  know  what 
to  do  with,  and  I'm  glad  to  see  them  kind  of  in  that  position,  but 
they're  sovereign  entities.  So  New  Mexico,  for  one,  has  had  to  come 
to  the  table  and  at  least  hold  a  negotiation  with  them,  and  the  gov- 
ernor signed  a  compact  with  them. 

But  I'm  always  a  little  bemused  to  go  in  and  see  the  old  Pueblo- 
type  construction  and  the  adobe  and  the  mud  walls  and  everything, 
and  over  on  the  far  side  of  the  reservation  is  this  huge  marquee 
like  Las  Vegas  and  the  stuff  together  with  the  gambling  with 
everybody's  car  parked  there,  and  they  go  24  hours  a  day. 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  have  any  more? 

Mr.  Skeen.  You'll  have  to  go  out  there  and  buy  your  own  tickets. 
[Laughter.] 

No,  that's  all  I  have,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  and 
thank  you. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATION 

Mr.  Regula.  I  have  one  question,  and  then  we'll  get  to  Mr. 
Nethercutt. 

Are  the  percentages  that  are  graduating  from  high  school  and 
going  on  to  higher  education  growing  each  year? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  again,  we'll  get  specific  figures,  but  from  every- 
thing I  know,  yes,  they  are,  and  the  percentages  are  growing,  are 
going  up  in  graduating  from  high  school.  I  know  the  colleges  have 
gone  through  a  real  effort  to  try  to  attract  students.  There  have 
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been  the  tribal  community  colleges,  a  variety  of  different  avenues 
now  that  didn't  exist  15  or  20  years  ago,  and  I  think  they're  being 
taken  care  of  now.  It's  nowhere  near  what  the  national  averages 
are,  but 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  it's  encouraging  to  hear  what  you  have  said 
and  what  Mr.  Skeen  has  said  because  it  sounds  like  you're  begin- 
ning to  break  the  cycle  and  getting  more  mainstream. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes,  sure. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Well,  instead  of  their  feeling  like  they're  wards  of  the 
Federal  Government,  that  they  belong  to  the  Federal  Government, 
they're  becoming  very  independent,  and  they  are  an  independent 
people.  They're  very  bright,  very  resourceful.  My  gosh,  just  the  rel- 
ics from  their  ancient  civilizations  show  that  they  had  a  high  level 
of  competency,  and  you're  right,  they  are  breaking  the  old  mold 
about  wards  of  the  Federal  Government  and  they're  coming  into 
their  own  and  they're  managing  their  own  affairs.  And  the  so- 
called  self-determination  attitude  is  there,  but  their  educational 
system  is  the  basic  foundation  for  it.  And  we've  had  a  lot  of  experi- 
mentation that  went  on  before  we  ever  reached  some  kind  of  happy 
medium  that  worked.  I  think  you're  part  of  it.  That's  why  I  wanted 
to  get  myself  brought  up  to  speed  about  where  you  are. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Nethercutt. 

self  determination 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  welcome  to  all 
the  witnesses.  I  apologize  for  coming  in  late  and  not  having  a 
chance  to  hear  your  testimony.  Forgive  me  if  I'm  at  all  redundant. 

When  the  Secretary  was  here,  we  talked  about  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  and  the  increased  cost,  amount  of  appropriations  for 
BIA,  and  also  reviewed  sort  of  the  stated  policy  of  more  self-deter- 
mination for  Native  Americans  and  their  cultures.  I  notice  just 
quickly  that  the  numbers  seem  to  be  going  up  in  the  education 
area,  and  I'm  not  saying  that's  all  bad,  but  is  it  consistent  with  the 
idea  that  there  is  going  to  be  more  self-determination,  more  inde- 
pendence, or  are  we  at  all  at  odds  with  that  concept  when  we're 
giving  more  money  from  the  Federal 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  actually,  the  increase  is  small.  We  were  just  dis- 
cussing an  issue  that  directly  relates  to  this,  and  that's  that  the 
overall  population  seems  to  be  increasing.  So  we're  not  in  a  static 
population.  So  per  pupil,  in  fact,  the  money  is  probably  not  even 
staying  level.  It's  probably  going  down  very  slightly.  That's  point 
No.  1. 

No.  2  is  that  this  program,  as  you  know,  goes  to  public  schools 
and  it's  really  only  a  small  amount  of  money  per  student.  It  pro- 
vides special  efforts  on  the  side  to  motivate  and  give  special  tutor- 
ing at  home. 

The  nature  of  those  services  is  as  determined  by  parents  as  by 
any  other  group;  that  is,  there's  very,  very  strong  parental  involve- 
ment in  these  programs,  and  it  comes  about  as  close  as  you  can  get 
within  a  regular  public  school,  I  think,  to  being  self-determination. 
It's  not  self-determination  quite  the  way  that  the  BIA  means,  not 
quite  the  amount  of  control  that  a  tribe  would  have  over  a  school. 
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Since  it's  a  public  school,  it's  in  a  local  education  agency.  It  has  a 
school  board  which  is  not  all  Indian,  and  so  on.  But  the  expendi- 
ture of  these  funds  is  strongly  determined  by  those  parents  who 
are  Indian  who  sit  on  the  parent  council. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  I  used  to  work  for  a  Senator  from  Alaska 
named  Ted  Stevens,  and  during  the  time  that  I  worked  for  him 
years  ago  there  was  this  dilemma  that,  at  least  in  Alaskan  schools 
and  probably  it  applies  to  other  Native  American  tribes  and 
groups,  this  dilemma  of  wanting  the  educationsd  system  and  the 
young  people  to  come  into  current  America  and  be  preparing  for 
the  future  as  non-Indian  populations  do,  but  yet  there  was  this  de- 
sire or  this  dilemma  of  not  being  able  to  perpetuate  the  heritage 
of  Native  Americans.  Is  that  addressed  at  all  in  any  of  the  pro- 
grams that  you're  supporting  today? 

Mr.  Smith.  I'll  let  Jim  speak  to  that,  but  let  me  just  make  one 
comment.  My  understanding  is  that  it's  addressed  in  a  whole  vari- 
ety of  strategies,  and  a  significant  part  of  this  is  related  back  to 
something  that  we've  learned  about  education  and  learning.  That's 
that  students  need  to  be  motivated,  need  to  feel  that  the  education 
is  meaningful  to  their  lives  in  some  way  or  another. 

So  when  a  school  is  working  with  students,  one  way  to  motivate 
them  is  to  connect  it  to  their  lives,  connect  it  to  the  places  that 
they've  lived  or  the  way  that  their  family  has  lived  or  their  herit- 
age— things  that  their  heritage  brings  to  them.  So  we  have  a  nice 
connection  between  some  of  the  kinds  of  traditions  of  maintaining 
a  cultural  heritage,  knowledge  about  it,  and  while  at  the  same  time 
using  that  knowledge  to  motivate  students  to  learn,  to  become 
more  analytic,  to  become  more  thoughtful  about  the  way  they  ad- 
dress problems. 

Mr.  KOHLMOOS.  I  think  Mike  said  it  very  well,  that  there  is  a 
strong  feeling  in  Indian  country  for  the  preservation  of  language 
and  culture  as  the  basis  of  one's  identity,  just  as  we  all  have  an 
identity  of  some  sort  and  a  heritage,  and  that  academic  achieve- 
ment is  related  to  the  culturally-sensitive  way  that  it  is  presented 
or  provided.  So  I  think  you'll  see  that  a  lot  of  people — and  I  think 
that  we  support  this  in  our  programs — is  to  help  promote  the 
achievement  of  high  standards  for  all  kids  while  helping  to  reflect 
and  acknowledge  and  celebrate  one's  native  culture.  And  having 
that  balance  in  the  curriculum  is  extremely  important. 

That  allows  kids — ^you  know,  we  talked  about  choice  earlier — it 
allows  kids  to  make  that  choice  when  they  reach  a  certain  age  of 
what  they  want  to  do  with  their  lives,  where  they  want  to  live,  and 
who  they  want  to  be.  It's  all  wrapped  up  in  giving  them  that  oppor- 
tunity, both  academically  and  culturally,  to  realize  themselves. 

REDUCTION  IN  FEDERAL  SUPPORT 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  One  final  question:  do  you  have  any  forecast 
for  when  we  might  see  significsint  reductions  in  the  amount  of 
money  that  is  spent  on  your  program?  And  that's  probably  difficult 
to  say,  but,  I  mean,  are  we  likely  to  continue  on  an  upward  path 
or  is  there  any  way  to  reduce  expenditures  in  this  time  of  tight 
money? 

Mr.  Smith.  Funds  are  clearly  tight,  and  I  think  one  of  the  things 
that  we  did  in  reauthorization  of  the  program  last  year  was  to  put 
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aside  a  little  bit  of  money  for  serious  research  and  evaluations.  I 
think  what  we  need  to  think  about  is  efficiency  and  the  way  that 
that  might  lead  to  some  reductions  in  expenditures.  Right  now  I 
think  we're  beginning  to  get  some  good  sense  about  the  quality  of 
programs,  what  they  can  do  and  what  they  can't  do.  But,  as  you 
know,  as  you  begin  to  learn  more  about  something,  you  can  begin 
to  figure  out  how  to  reduce  some  of  the  expenditures  and  still  have 
them  just  as  effective.  So  I  think  we  need  to  wait.  It's  not  a  long 
wait,  but  we  need  to  wait  a  little  bit  and  get  a  better  sense  of  the 
nature  of  the  programs  that  really  are  particularly  effective  and  ef- 
ficient. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Do  you  expect  that  to  be  a  period  of  two  years, 
one  year,  five  years? 

Mr.  Smith.  In  one  to  three  years  we're  going  to  begin  to  get  a 
good  sense  about  these  programs  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Regula.  Mrs.  Vucanovich? 

Mrs.  Vucanovich.  No  questions.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  appre- 
ciate it. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  thank  you  very  much  for  being  here.  We'll 
look  at  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you. 

[COMMITTE  NOTE. — The  following  questions  were  answered  for 
the  record:] 
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QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE 
OVERVIEW  OF  THE  BUDGET  REQUEST 


Question.   The  major  component  of  your  budget 
($60.5  million)  provides  grants  to  local  educational  agencies 
(LEAs)  to  help  meet  the  needs  of  Indian  students.   However,  this 
amounts  to  only  $155  per-pupil.   Given  such  a  small  amount  of 
money,  how  can  you  hope  to  have  an  impact  on  the  quality  of 
education? 

Answer.   LEAs  have  the  responsibility  of  providing  basic 
instructional  services  for  Indian  students  as  chey  do  for  all 
other  students.   Indian  Education  Grants  to  Local  Educational 
Agencies  supplement  LEA  resources  to  help  Indian  children  sharpen 
their  academic  skills,  bolster  their  self-confidence,  and 
participate  in  enrichment  programs  that  would  otherwise  be 
unavailable.   LEAs  use  these  funds  for  such  activities  as 
programs  that  focus  on  problem- solving  and  cognitive  skills 
development,  early  childhood  and  family  programs  that  emphasize 
school  readiness,  and  school -to-work  transition  activities.   The 
per-pupil  amount  provided  in  the  Department's  fiscal  year  1996 
request  will  be  sufficient  to  support  a  range  of  supplemental 
services  for  Indian  students  and  their  families.   Furthermore, 
under  the  new  legislation,  these  grants  may  be  combined  with 
funding  from  other  programs  to  provide  integrated  educational 
services,  delivered  in  combination  with  other  programs,  that  meet 
the  needs  of  Indian  children  and  their  families. 

Question.   If  the  budget  for  Indian  Education  cannot  be 
sustained,  how  would  you  prioritize  the  budget  to  accommodate  the 
following  budget  levels:  1)  funding  at  the  FY  1995  enacted  level, 
and  2)  10  percent  below  the  FY  1995  enacted  level? 

Answer.  If  Indian  Education  funding  were  maintained  at  the 
fiscal  year  1995  level  ($1.4  million  less  than  the  request),  the 
Department  would  be  able  to  make  continuation  grants  to  all 
eligible  grantees  and  would  distribute  the  reduction  among  new 
discretionary  grant  activities  under  Special  Programs  for  Indian 
Children  and  Special  Programs  for  Indian  Adults.  A  $1.4  million 
reduction  would  eliminate  between  6  and  8  new  projects. 

If  instead,  funding  were  reduced  by  10  percent  over  the  fiscal 
year  1995  enacted  level  ($9.8  million  less  than  the  request),  the 
Department  would  be  unable  to  make  any  of  the  planned  67  new 
awards  under  Special  Programs  for  Indian  Children  and  Special 
Programs  for  Indian  Adults.   The  Department  could,  however,  make 
continuation  awards  to  grantees  funded  in  prior  years. 
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COMPREHENSIVE  PLAN 

Question.   Can  you  explain  how  the  comprehensive  plan 
developed  by  the  LEAs  impacts  Indian  students? 

Answer.   Comprehensive  planning  is  a  key  element  of  both  the 
new  Goals  2000  legislation  and  the  reauthorized  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  (ESEA) .   The  requirement  for 
comprehensive  planning  under  Indian  Education  programs 
complements  requirements  under  Goals  2000  and  other  ESEA 
programs.   The  inclusion  of  this  requirement  in  Indian  Education 
is  designed  to  ensure  that  all  of  the  needs  of  Indian  Students 
are  fully  addressed  in  a  comprehensive  fashion  as  part  of  the 
local  plan. 

Question.   Does  the  cost  of  developing  these  comprehensive 
plans  take  money  away  from  basic  education  programs? 

Answer.   In  the  short  term,  the  new  requirement  for 
comprehensive  planning  may  marginally  reduce  funds  available  for 
instructional  services.   However,  in  the  long  run,  comprehensive 
planning  encourages  LEAs  to  review  all  educational  programs  as 
they  affect  all  students  in  the  district  and  should  increase  the 
efficiency  of  delivery  of  instructional  services  for  Indian 
students . 

INCREASE  FOR  GRANTS  TO  LEAS 

Question.   The  FY  1996  budget  proposes  an  increase  of  less 
than  $1  million  for  grants  to  LEAs.   What  do  you  expect  to 
accomplish  with  such  a  small  increase? 

Answer.   The  increase  would  provide  an  additional  $2  per 
student,  enough  to  compensate  for  much  of  the  effect  of  inflation 
on  these  activities.    If,  however,  the  number  of  participating 
students  increases  under  the  provisions  of  the  new  law,  the 
increase  would  be  used  to  serve  a  larger  number  of  students. 

BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Question.   Given  the  fact  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
(BIA)  budget  is  six  times  the  size  of  your  budget,  what  is  the 
rationale  for  providing  funding  to  BIA  schools  through  your  grant 
program? 

Answer.   BIA  funds  pay  for  the  basic  costs  of  instruction 
for  students  enrolled  in  BIA  operated  and  contract  schools. 
Since  these  expenses  include  maintenance  of  facilities, 
construction  of  new  facilities,  and  basic  teacher  salaries,  they 
are  much  higher  than  those  associated  with  the  Department's 
Indian  Education  program.   Department  of  Education  funds  are  used 
for  supplementary  educational  services  to  help  Indian  children 
sharpen  their  academic  skills,  bolster  their  self-confidence,  and 
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participate  in  enrichment  programs  that  would  otherwise  be 
unavailable. 

BIA  schools  were  not  always  eligible  to  receive  grants  under  our 
formula  program.   Congress  made  them  eligible  in  1988  over  the 
objection  of  the  (Reagan)  Administration.   The  Department  argued, 
at  that  time,  that  ED  formula  grants  would  duplicate  the  funding 
BIA  schools  already  receive  through  the  Interior  Department 
appropriation  and  that,  if  the  BIA  schools  need  additional  funds 
for  supplementary  services,  they  could  request  those  funds 
through  the  regular  budget  submission  for  DOI .   The  authorizing 
committees  and  other  proponents  of  the  change  argued  that, 
because  of  other  pressures  on  the  BIA  budget,  the  Education 
Department  formula  grants  would  be  the  BIA  schools  only  source  of 
funding  for  supplementary  educational  services. 

RELATIVE  PERFORMANCE  OF  INDIAN  STUDENTS 

Question.  Could  you  give  us  an  assessment  of  how  well  Indian 
students  are  doing  relative  to  non- Indian  students? 

Answer.   American  Indians  continue  to  be  disproportionately 
affected  by  poverty  and  low  educational  attainment.   For  example, 
data  from  the  1990  Census  show  that,  in  1989,  about  31  percent  of 
Indians  were  living  below  the  poverty  level,  compared  to  13 
percent  of  the  general  population.   Census  data  also  show  that 
the  educational  attainment  level  of  American  Indians  (including 
Eskimos  and  Aleuts)  improved  significantly  during  the  1980 's  but 
remains  considerably  below  that  of  the  overall  population.   In 
1990,  66  percent  of  American  Indians  25  years  old  and  over  were 
high  school  graduates,  a  gain  of  10  percent  over  the  1980  level, 
but  still  well  below  the  overall  rate  of  75  percent.   The 
percentage  of  American  Indians  who  have  completed  a  bachelor's 
degree  or  higher  is  less  than  half  that  of  the  entire  U.S. 
population. 

The  Department's  National  Educational  Longitudinal  Study  (NELS) 
found  that  in  1990,  American  Indian  students  scored  almost  10 
points  below  the  average  score  for  white  students,  4  points  below 
black  students  and  7  points  below  Hispanic  students  on  the  NELS 
mathematics  test.   Similar  score  differentials  were  found  on  the 
NELS  reading  and  science  tests. 

Question.   Could  you  provide  us  with  an  assessment  comparing 
how  well  Indian  students  are  doing  in  BIA  schools  and  BIA 
contract  schools  relative  to  local  schools  with  large  Indian 
student  populations? 

Answer.   Unfortunately,  data  on  which  to  base  such  a 
comparison  are  not  yet  available.   However,  the  Department  has 
used  funds  appropriated  for  research  in  the  Indian  Education 
account  to  finance  administration  of  a  "Student  Records 
Questionnaire"  as  part  of  the  Department's  Schools  and  Staffing 
Sur-vey.   This  research  will  enable  us  to  compare  Indian  students 
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enrolled  in  BIA  and  public  schools  on  the  basis  of  such  things  as 
grade  point  average,  kinds  of  instruction  received,  number  of 
days  absent,  suspensions,  and  whether  the  student  has  completed 
advanced  placement  courses.   The  data  tapes  from  this  survey- 
should  be  ready  within  a  few  weeks  and  the  Department  expects  to 
produce  a  final  report  by  early  1996. 

SUBSTANCE  ABUSE 

Question.   You  note  that  you  engage  in  activities  related  to 
the  prevention  of  substance  abuse.   Exactly  what  do  these 
activities  entail? 

Answer.   Local  educational  agencies  may  use  funds  under  the 
formula  grant  program  for  activities  related  to  substance  abuse. 
For  example,  in  Henryetta,  Oklahoma,  the  public  school  system 
uses  part  of  its  grant  for  a  drug-free  education  program  that 
includes  counseling  and  prevention  activities  for  approximately 
200  Indian  students.   However,  we  have  no  information  on  the 
extent  to  which  funds  are  used  for  this  purpose  by  other 
grantees.   Grants  under  the  new  Demonstration  authority  could 
also  be  made  for  model  substance  abuse  programs.   However,  the 
Department  has  not  yet  received  the  first  set  of  applications  for 
this  new  program. 

Question.  Both  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Indian 
Health  Service  have  substance  abuse  programs .  Are  these  various 
programs  coordinated? 

Answer.   In  fiscal  year  1994,  the  Department  of  Education's 
Drug- Free  Schools  and  Communities  program  provided  $5.4  million 
to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for  substance  abuse  activities. 
This  funding  represents  the  majority  of  the  budget  for  the  BIA 
substance  abuse  program.   The  Department  monitors  the  BIA  use  of 
these  funds  to  ensure  that  funds  are  expended  in  accord  with 
statutory  requirements.   BIA  substance  abuse  activities  are 
coordinated  with  those  of  the  Indian  Health  Service  (IHS) 
pursuant  to  a  memorandum  of  understanding,  last  updated  in 
August,  1994.   The  memorandum  requires  both  agencies  to 
coordinate  resources  and  initiatives  to  advance  the  substance 
abuse  efforts  of  tribal  governments.   Specifically,  the 
memorandum  calls  for  frequent  meetings  of  BIA  and  IHS  program 
staff,  collaboration  in  a  newsletter,  joint  assistance  to  tribes 
in  developing  alcohol  and  substance  abuse  plans,  joint  training 
programs,  and  a  variety  of  other  joint  activities. 

FELLOWSHIP  PROGRAM 

Question.   Your  budget  proposes  a  significant  decrease  in 
the  Fellowship  program.   I  understand  this  has  been  a  very 
popular  and  effective  program;  why  have  your  priorities  changed 
for  this  program? 

Answer.   Funds  for  the  Fellowship  program  are  appropriated 
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on  a  forward- funded  basis.   We  expect  to  carry  over  a  significant 
percentage  of  the  fiscal  year  1995  appropriation  for  use  in 
fiscal  year  1996.   Consequently,  the  Department  anticipates 
making  approximately  the  same  number  of  awards  in  fiscal  year 
1996  as  in  the  past  several  years. 

Question.   Under  the  reauthorization,  participating  in  the 
Fellowship  program  requires  that  recipients  work  in  a  field 
related  to  their  training  and  benefiting  Indian  people  or  repay 
the  amount  of  their  fellowship.   Is  this  requirement  having  a 
negative  impact  on  participation? 

Answer.   This  requirement  will  apply,  for  the  first  time,  to 
fiscal  year  1995  fellowship  recipients.   We  expect  to  begin 
making  these  awards  in  August,  1995.   The  Department  believes  the 
service  requirement  will  have  a  positive  impact  in  that  it  will 
ensure  that  recipients  of  this  assistance  subsequently  work  in 
the  Indian  community  to  benefit  Indians  and  thus  fulfil  the 
intent  of  the  program.   We  do  not  expect  interest  in  the  program 
to  decline  as  a  result  of  the  service  requirement,  which  was 
strongly  supported  by  the  Indian  community. 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  CENTERS 

Question.  Explain  how  the  change  from  technical  assistance 
centers  to  regional  assistance  centers  will  improve  the  delivery 
of  services  to  States,  LEAs,  and  tribes. 

Answer.   Title  XIII  of  the  reauthorized  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  (ESEA)  consolidates  more  than  40 
categorical  --  and  often  fragmented  --  technical  assistance 
providers  into  a  networked  system  of  15  Comprehensive  Regional 
Assistance  Centers.   The  new  centers  will  provide  comprehensive 
training  and  technical  assistance,  related  to  the  administration 
and  implementation  of  programs  under  ESEA,  to  States,  local 
educational  agencies,  schools,  tribes,  community-based 
organizations,  and  other  recipients  of  ESEA  funds.   These  centers 
will  pursue  a  mission  that  is  central  to  the  Federal  role  in 
education:   assisting  States,  school  districts,  and  schools  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  children  served  under  ESEA,  including  Indian 
children. 

The  law  requires  each  center,  among  other  things,  to: 
(1)  maintain  appropriate  staff  expertise  and  provide  support, 
training  and  assistance  to  tribal  divisions  of  education  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  Indian  children;  and  (2)  have  staff  with 
sufficient  training,  knowledge,  and  expertise  in  how  to  integrate 
and  coordinate  ESEA  programs  (including  Indian  Education)  with 
each  other,  as  well  as  with  other  Federal,  State,  and  local 
programs  and  reforms.   The  Department  is  required  to  conduct 
surveys  every  two  years  of  the  populations  to  be  served,  to 
determine  if  such  populations  are  satisfied  with  their  access  to, 
and  the  quality  of,  such  services.   Furthermore,  in  regions  with 
significant  populations  of  Indian  students,  the  new  centers  must 
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be  operated  by  a  consortium  that  includes  a  tribally  controlled 
community  college  or  other  Indian  organization. 


DEMONSTRATION  GRANTS 

Question.   Your  budget  proposes  a  significant  increase 
(+$4.8  million)  for  demonstration  grants.   You  note  that  these 
grants  are  to  be  used  in  the  development  of  model  programs.   Can 
you  give  us  some  examples  of  these  model  programs? 

Answer.   The  Department  expects  to  begin  making 
Demonstration  Grants  under  the  new  statute  in  August.   The 
purpose  of  the  Demonstration  Grants  program  is  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  projects  that  develop,  test,  and 
demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  services  and  programs  to  improve 
the  educational  opportunities  and  achievement  of  preschool, 
elementary,  and  secondary  Indian  children.   Applicants  may 
propose  activities  such  as:  innovative  programs  related  to  the 
educational  needs  of  educationally  deprived  children;  educational 
services  in  core  academic  subjects;  bilingual  and  bicultural 
programs;  early  childhood  and  kindergarten  programs;  and  programs 
designed  to  encourage  and  assist  Indian  students  to  work  toward, 
and  gain  entrance  into,  an  institution  of  higher  education. 

Question.   How  will  this  benefit  the  education  programs  for 

Indian  students? 

Answer.   The  Department  believes  that  the  development  and 
dissemination  of  model  programs  in  these  high-priority  areas  can 
make  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  improvement  of 
instructional  services  for  Indian  children  and  provide  a  basis 
for  replication  in  other  settings. 

Question.   How  are  these  model  programs  to  be  integrated  in 
other  schools? 

Answer.   The  Department  will  disseminate  information  on 
model  programs  to  States,  local  educational  agencies,  schools, 
tribes,  community-based  organizations  and  other  recipients  of 
ESEA  funds  through  the  new  Comprehensive  Regional  Assistance 
Centers.   The  Department  also  disseminates  information  on  model 
programs  through  the  National  Diffusion  Network,  which  identifies 
and  provides  information  about  effective  and  promising  practices 
and  also  provides  technical  assistance  to  help  districts  and 
schools  implement  those  practices. 

NATIONAL  ACTIVITIES 

Question.   Your  budget  proposes  an  increase  of  $842  thousand 
for  national  activities.   Every  year  this  Committee  asks  the  same 
questions  about  how  Indian  students  are  doing,  and  we  never  get  a 
satisfactory  answer.   I  personally  find  this  disturbing  because 
we  don't  know  if  funding  approved  by  the  Committee  is  having  an 
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effect  on  the  education  of  these  children.   What  specific  studies 
will  you  undertake? 

Answer.   The  Department  plans  to  use  these  funds  for  three 
data  collection  activities:   1)  inclusion  of  American  Indians  in 
the  Longitudinal  Study  of  Schools;   2)  augmentation  of  the  NCES 
Early  Childhood  Longitudinal  Study;  and  3)  evaluation  of  the 
Indian  education  components  of  selected  Goals  2000  plans.   Better 
data  on  the  performance  of  Indian  students  will  help  the 
Department  improve  its  programs  and  provide  appropriate  guidance 
to  local  educational  agencies  and  schools  serving  Indian 
students.   Program  effectiveness  data  will  also  be  useful  to  the 
Congress  in  making  decisions  on  program  funding  and  new 
legislation. 

The  Department  will  conduct  the  Longitudinal  Study  of  Schools  to 
assess  the  cumulative  impact  of  Goals  2000  and  the  reauthorized 
ESEA  on  educational  reforms  nationally.   The  longitudinal  study 
will  draw  its  findings  from  a  national  sample  of  schools.   The 
funding  under  this  account  will  permit  inclusion  of  a 
representative  sample  of  schools  that  have  an  enrollment  that  is 
at  least  25  percent  Indian.   The  request  would  cover  sampling, 
data  collection,  and  analysis  for  approximately  50  schools. 
Study  of  the  subsample  in  1997  and  1998  will  then  cost 
approximately  $600,000  annually.   Initial  results  would  be 
available  in  fiscal  year  1998,  and  would  provide  more 
comprehensive  information  on  the  educational  characteristics, 
needs,  and  outcomes  of  Indian  students  than  is  currently 
available  from  any  source. 

The  Department's  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  (NCES) 
is  conducting  an  Early  Childhood  Longitudinal  Study  starting  in 
fiscal  year  1995.   The  purpose  of  the  study  will  be  to  provide  a 
comprehensive  and  reliable  set  of  data  that  can  be  used  to 
describe  and  understand  better  children's  preparation  for  school, 
key  transitions  during  their  educational  careers,  their 
experience  in  kindergarten  and  elementary  school,  and  how  their 
early  experiences  relate  to  their  likelihood  of  succeeding  in 
school.   A  nationally  representative  sample  of  approximately 
23,000  children  enrolled  in  kindergarten  programs  during  the 
1998-99  school  year  will  be  selected  from  both  public  and  private 
kindergarten  programs  offering  full-day  and  part-day  programs. 
The  sample  will  be  designed  to  consist  of  children  from  different 
racial-ethnic  and  socioeconomic  backgrounds.   Funding  from  the 
Indian  Education  account  ($200,000)  would  ensure  adequate 
participation  of  American  Indian  children  in  the  study. 

Finally,  $167,000  would  be  used  to  assess  how  Goals  2000  plans 
are  addressing  the  needs  of  Indian  students  in  reaching 
challenging  standards.   This  evaluation  will  build  upon  the 
fiscal  year  1995  evaluation  of  LEA  plans  and  will  assist  the 
Department  as  we  provide  guidance  to  the  field  on  improvement  and 
implementation  of  these  plans. 
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Question.   Will  funding  for  this  activity  provide  us  answers 
to  the  questions  about  how  well? 

Answer.   The  Department  used  funds  appropriated  in  fiscal 
year  1994  to  finance  administration  of  a  "Student  Records 
Questionnaire"  as  part  of  the   Schools  and  Staffing  Survey.   This 
research  will  enable  us  to  compare  Indian  students  enrolled  in 
BIA  and  public  schools  on  the  basis  of  such  things  as  grade  point 
average,  kinds  of  instruction  received,  number  of  days  absent, 
suspensions,  and  whether  the  student  has  received  advanced 
placement . 

The  previously  described  Longitudinal  Study  of  Schools  will 
provide  more  comprehensive  information  on  the  educational 
characteristics,  needs,  and  outcomes  of  Indian  students  than  is 
currently  available  from  any  source. 

Question.  When  can  we  expect  some  initial  results? 

Answer.   Data  tapes  from  the  "Student  Records  Questionnaire" 
should  be  ready  within  a  few  weeks  and  a  final  report  is  expected 
in  early  1996,  prior  to  the  fiscal  year  1997  appropriations 
hearing.   Preliminary  data  from  the  Longitudinal  Study  of  Schools 
will  be  available  in  1998. 
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CONSOLIDATION  OF  OFFICE  OF  INDIAN  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Yates.  Does  the  Department  of  Education  have  any  plans 
to  consolidate  the  Office  of  Indian  Education  with  other  offices 
within  the  Department? 

Mr.  Smith.   The  Office  of  Indian  Education  is  currently- 
located  within  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education.   We  have  no  plans  to 
consolidate  this  office  with  any  other. 

FELLOWSHIP  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Yates.   For  what  purpose  was  the  reauthorized  Fellowship 
program  reduced  by  $732,000  and  moved  to  the  new  Demonstration 
Grants  and  Professional  Development  program? 

Mr.  Smith.   As  you  may  know,  the  Fellowship  program  is 
forward  funded,  and  unexpended  funds  may  be  carried  over  for 
obligation  in  the  subsequent  fiscal  year.   We  expect  to  have 
approximately  $700,000  from  the  fiscal  year  1995  appropriation 
available  in  fiscal  year  1996  to  combine  with  the  1996 
appropriation.   Consequently,  we  expect  that  the  number  of 
fellowship  awards  will  be  approximately  the  same  in  1996  as  in 
1995.   The  Fellowship,  Demonstration,  and  Professional 
Development  programs  are  all  currently  authorized  under  Subpart 
2,  Special  Programs  and  Projects  to  Improve  Educational 
Opportunities  for  Indian  Children.   However,  each  of  these 
activities  will  be  administered  as  a  separate  competition. 

Mr.  Yates.   Are  you  aware  the  Indian  community  is  opposed  to 
any  changes  in  the  Fellowship  program? 

Mr.  Smith.   I  don't  think  the  Indian  community  has  any 
reason  to  worry.   The  reauthorization  made  only  one  major  change 
to  the  Fellowship  program.   Participants  are  now  required  to  work 
in  a  field  related  to  the  education  they  received  as  a  fellow  and 
to  serve  the  Indian  community.   Otherwise,  they  must  pay  back  the 
amount  of  the  fellowship.   This  change  was  strongly  supported  by 
the  Indian  groups  who  testified  at  the  reauthorization  hearings. 

INDIAN  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  CENTERS 

Mr.  Yates.   When  the  current  Indian  Educational  Technical 
Assistance  Centers  are  phased  out  and  their  functions  are 
absorbed  by  the  Comprehensive  Technical  Assistance  Centers,  how 
will  you  see  that  the  special  needs  of  American  Indians  are  met? 

Mr.  Smith.   Title  XIII  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  which  authorizes  the  new  Comprehensive  Regional 
Assistance  Centers,  requires  each  center,  among  other  things,  to: 
(1)  maintain  appropriate  staff  expertise  and  provide  support, 
training,  and  assistance  to  tribal  divisions  of  education  in 
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meeting  the  needs  of  Indian  children;  and  (2)  have  staff  with 
sufficient  training,  knowledge,  and  expertise  in  how  to  integrate 
and  coordinate  ESEA  programs  (including  Indian  Education)  with 
each  other,  as  well  as  with  other  Federal,  State,  and  local 
programs  and  reforms.   In  addition,  the  Department  is  required  to 
conduct  surveys  every  two  years  of  the  populations  to  be  served 
under  the  ESEA  (including  Indian  children)  to  determine  if  such 
populations  are  satisfied  with  the  access  to,  and  quality  of, 
such  services. 

Mr.  Yates.   Will  these  new  centers  be  staffed  by  Native 
Americans? 

Mr.  Smith.   The  law  requires  that,  in  regions  with 
significant  populations  of  Indian  students,  the  new  centers  be 
awarded  to  a  consortium  that  includes  a  tribally  controlled 
community  college  or  other  Indian  organization.   This  should 
ensure  that,  in  those  regions,  the  centers  are  partially  staffed 
by  Native  Americans.   Of  course.  Native  Americans  may  --  and  are 
likely  to  --  be  on  the  staffs  of  the  centers  in  regions  with 
smaller  populations  of  Indian  students. 


Tuesday,  February  28,  1995. 
OFFICE  OF  NAVAJO  AND  HOPI  INDIAN  RELOCATION 

WITNESSES 

CHRISTOPHER  J.  BAVASI,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 
MICHAEL  J.  McALISTER,  DEPUTY  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 
PAUL  TESSLER,  LEGAL  COUNSEL 

Mr.  Regula  [presiding].  It's  time  to  open  the  Subcommittee  on 
Interior  Appropriations.  We're  happy  to  welcome  you,  Mr. 
Bavasi 

Mr.  Bavasi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Regula  [continuing],  Mr.  McAlister,  and  Mr.  Tessler. 

Your  statements  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  and  we'll  ap- 
preciate it  if  you'll  summarize  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Bavasl  The  statement  was  brief,  and,  in  summary,  predomi- 
nantly has  to  do  with  our  attempts  at  reinvention  and  downsizing, 
which  we  think  have  been  significant.  We've  been  successful  at  it. 
We've  already,  through  a  self-imposed  hiring  freeze,  reduced  our 
staff  by  about  6  percent. 

There's  also  some  mention  in  there  about  a  plan  that,  coinciden- 
tally,  was  due  today,  as  requested  last  year — through  last  year's 
appropriations  hearing. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  think  we  just  got  that. 

Mr.  Bavasl  We  have  it.  You  should  have  it  today,  and  there  are 
a  variety  of  options  in  there  in  terms  of  closeout  and  completion  of 
the  program. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Bavasi  follows:] 
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UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT 

1      OFFICE  OF  NAVAJO  AND  HOPI  INDIAN  RELOCATION 

STATEMENT 

Carl  J.  Kunasek  Christopher  J.  Bavasi 

Commassioner  Executive  Director 

Before  the  House  Coimilttee  on  Appropriations,  Sub-Comnittee  on  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies.  In  support  of  Appropriations  for  the  Office 
of  Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian  Relocation  for  Fiscal  Year  1996. 

CHRISTOPHER  J.  BAVASI,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 
February  28,  1995 

MR.  CHAIRMAN: 

1  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  appearing  before  this  Conmittee  to  testify  in 
support  of  the  Office  of  Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian  Relocation's  1996  appropriations 
request.  Coincidentally,  today  is  also  the  due  date  for  the  plan  for  relocation 
completion  and  phase-out  which  was  requested  by  the  Conmittee  in  the  1995 
appropriations  bill. 

To  provide  a  perspective  for  the  plan,  I  believe  it  is  important  to  provide  some 
background  information  and  a  review  of  the  activities  of  the  Office  in  the  recent 
past. 

In  1993,  the  Office  began  a  process  of  critically  examining  our  organization  and 
functions.  Although  the  office  was  specifically  exempt  from  the  Executive  Order 
directing  a  reduction  In  staffing,  we  determined  that  it  was  in  the  best 
Interests  of  good  government  and  responsiveness  to  our  clients  to  identify  areas 
where  we  could  make  savings  through  reducing  expenditures  and  staffing.  Indeed, 
the  Office  had  already  begun  to  reduce  staffing  through  attrition  and  a  self- 
imposed  freeze  on  hiring.  The  staffing  of  the  agency  had  thus  been  reduced  from 
a  high  of  97  in  1992  to  a  total  of  91  persons  in  1994.  This  represents  a  6 
percent  staff  reduction. 

From  a  manageaent  perspective,  we  viewed  the  National  Performance  Review 
initiatives  as  a  positive  opportunity  to  continue  to  Implement  those  policies  and 
activities  begun  in  1993,  specifically  as  concerns  the  intention  to  down-size. 
That  is  precisely  what  we  have  done,  and  it  has  provided  us  a  specific, 
systematic  means  to  accomplish  an  orderly  reduction  in  spending  and  staffing, 
while  continuing  to  provide  service  to  our  clients  and  conclude  the  relocation 
program. 

As  part  of  the  reinvention  process,  the  Office  held  several  one-day,  all  staff 
sessions,  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1994,  dealing  with  any  matter  which  any 
staff  member  felt  would  improve  the  operation  of  the  agency.  As  a  result  of 
these  discussions,  the  Office  developed  a  list  of  administrative  changes  and 
improvements  that  fell  into  two  categories;  those  which  could  and  have  been 
implemented  immediately,  and  those  which  would  require  further  development  prior 
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to  implenientation.  The  Office  has  also,  as  a  result  of  the  reinvention  process, 
altered  its  organizational  structure  to  establish  a  plan  for  self-directed  work 
teams  in  all  of  the  areas  of  office  operation.  This  restructuring,  when  fully 
implemented  during  the  next  two  to  three  months,  will  result  in  reduction  of  the 
number  of  individuals  with  supervisory  responsibility  which  will  be  in  excess  of 
the  National  Performance  Review  goals  set  by  the  President. 

Finally,  we  are  currently  in  the  process  of  conducting  our  customer  satisfaction 
survey,  as  required  by  the  reinvention  process,  and  should  have  final  results  by 
raid-summer  of  this  year. 

In  late  September  of  1994,  the  Office  began  working  with  GAO  staff  and 
transitioned  many  of  the  existing  elements  of  our  reinvention  process  into  the 
plan  for  relocation  completion.  New  elements  have  been  included  in  the 
relocation  plan  as  a  result  of  the  Comlttee's  request  for  a  plan  to  finalize  the 
relocation  process  and  transfer  the  function  of  the  agency  to  a  successor  entity. 

The  Office  believes  this  plan  offers  the  best  potential  for  completion  of 
relocation.  It  contains  recommendations  for;  Incentives  which  would  assist  the 
Hopi  Tribe  in  re-establishing  its  presence  on  the  HPL,  incentives  to  encourage 
the  remaining  Navajos  residing  on  the  HPL  to  voluntarily  comply  with  relocation, 
and  alternative  compensation  strategies  for  non-HPL  residents  for  whom  an  actual 
physical  relocation  Is  not  feasible. 

Finally,  while  the  Office  realizes  this  Is  an  extremely  volatile  subject,  the 
plan  discusses  involuntary  relocation.  It  currently  appears  that  the  most  recent 
attempt  at  a  mediated  settlenent  to  this  problem  is  encountering  many 
difficulties.  In  the  absence  of  either  a  mediated  settlement,  or  an  Involuntary 
component  to  the  Relocation  Act,  completion  of  the  relocation  effort  within  the 
timeframes  proposed  In  the  Office's  plan  are  probably  infeasible. 

The  Office  does  have  alternatives  which  would  address  a  relocation  program  absent 
either  a  mediated  settlement  or  an  Involuntary  component.  However,  they  have  not 
been  presented  In  the  plan  because  they  would  not  lead  to  a  relocation 
completion,  transfer  of  function  and  phase-out  which  approximated  the  timeframe 
requested  by  the  Committee.  The  Office  would  be  more  than  happy  to  present  these 
alternatives  should  Congress  determine  that  the  elements  contained  in  the  present 
plan  are  unacceptable. 

I  believe  the  plan,  which  also  includes  an  update  to  the  historical  background 
of  relocation  and  the  statistical  eleaents  of  it,  presents  a  clear  representation 
of  the  many  Issues  Involved,  Illustrates  how  we  reached  our  conclusions,  and 
demonstrates  an  orderly  means  to  reduce  and  eventually  eliminate  the  Office. 

To  the  extent  possible,  we  have  tried  to  quantify  Information  to  demonstrate  how 
conclusions  were  reached,  and  assure  the  minimum  adverse  Impact  to  those  persons 
being  relocated.  In  achieving  down-sizing  In  advance  of  phase-out,  we  have 
carefully  considered  and  suggested  means  to  protect  employees'  rights. 

I  believe  the  information  In  the  plan  demonstrates  a  commitment  to  the  continuing 
aim  of  reducing  the  size  of  government,  but  also  assures  that  the  government  can 
retain  qualified  employees  to  carry  out  the  remainder  of  the  relocation  program. 

I  thank  the  Subcommittee  for  Its  attention  and  we  will  be  pleased  to  respond  to 
any  questions  you  have  for  us. 
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Mr.  Regula.  Anything  further? 

[Witnesses  shake  head  no.] 

For  the  record  what's  the  number  of  famiUes  that  are  awaiting 
relocation? 

Mr.  Bavasi.  We  have  presently  on  our  list  746  families  to  be  relo- 
cated. Now  that  includes  the  ones  that  are  certified  on  our  list.  Be- 
yond the  746,  there  are  about  200  families  that  are  still  sort  of 
waiting  in  the  wings,  meaning,  in  fact,  that  they  have  been  denied 
and  they  are  pursuing  to  become  eligible  through  our  appeal  proc- 
ess. We're  not  precisely  sure  how  many  of  those  218  under  appeal 
will  be  certified  eligible,  but  we  suspect  half. 

Mr.  Tessler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bavasi.  We  suspect  about  half.  So  that  adds  another  100  to 
the  total.  And  then  there  are  a  number  which  we're  not  completely 
certain  of,  but,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  there's  about  250  families 
on  the  HPL  that  are  on  lists  that  the  mediation  team  has  and 
Judge  McCue  has.  Of  those,  we  suspect  that  perhaps  as  many  as 
100  or  150  of  those  families  are  not  on  our  lists.  So  the  total  figure 
is  probably  closer  to  about  1,000  families  remaining  to  be  relocated. 

Mr.  Regula.  And  you  mean  that  they're  physically  still  on  the 
Hopi  property? 

Mr.  Bavasi.  Yes.  Depending  on  whose  list  you  look  at,  but  we  are 
using  the  numbers  of  the  mediator,  there  are  about  250  families 
that  are  left  living  on  the  HPL.  Now  that's  out  of  the  potential 
3,300  families  to  be  relocated. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  what  you're  saying  is  that  3,000  have  been  relo- 
cated? 

Mr.  Bavasi.  At  this  point  there's  2,600  families  that  have  been 
relocated. 

Mr.  Regula.  Out  of  curiosity,  what  was  the  original  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  the  program  and  how  long  it  would  take  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Bavasi.  My  recollection  of  reading  the  history  of  this — and 
you  know  better  than  I — ^but  when  it  was  first  discussed,  anjrwhere 
from  600  to  1,000  families  were  envisioned.  As  of  1985 — excuse  me, 
1986  the  program  was  "supposed  to  be  over"  by  a  self-made  time 
schedule,  because  we  had  five  years  after  the  report  on  the  land 
was  originally  done  to  complete  the  program.  At  the  end  of  those 
five  years,  we  had,  in  fact,  moved  1,100  families.  I  don't  think  any- 
one envisioned,  when  the  bill  was  first  passed  or  the  law  was  first 
enacted,  that  there  would  be  as  many  as  3,300  families,  and  per- 
haps even  more. 

Mr.  Regula.  What's  the  impediment  to  getting  people  to  move? 

Mr.  Bavasi.  Well,  there  are  a  variety  of  impediments.  Early  on, 
there  was  not  a  tremendous  amount  of  difficulty  moving  folks.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we've  never  been  sued  or  had  threat  of  suit  for 
involuntary  relocation.  There's  never  been  such  a  suit,  but  there's 
been  a  variety  of  suits  from  folks  that  want  to  move.  Early  on,  it 
was  very  simple  to  get  people  into  the  program.  As  we  get  further 
into  the  program  and  down  toward  the  end,  it  becomes  more  dif- 
ficult for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Every  time  there's  a  new  potential 
legislation,  a  mediation,  a  change  in  commissioners,  any  variety  of 
things,  people  seem  to  think,  well,  perhaps  something  new  will  be 
added,  an  additional  benefit.  So  some  folks  will  delay  for  that  rea- 
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There  are  a  lot  of  folks  who  physically,  for  some  reason,  are  per- 
haps not  able  to  move.  There  are  some  resisters.  There  are  folks 
that  just — the  sense  of  homeownership  as  you  and  I  may  perceive 
it  is  not  quite  the  same  to  them.  With  many  of  our  clients,  there's 
no  rush.  At  least  to  date,  the  benefits  have  been  there  waiting  for 
them,  and  there  are  issues  like  many  of  the  younger  people  have 
now  become  older.  So  the  parents  are  saying,  "I'm  not  moving  un- 
less my  child  is  able  to  get  a  home  of  their  own  because  they  are 
old  enough  now  to  be  a  head  of  household."  And  that  doesn't  fit 
into  our  criteria  in  terms  of  being  able  to  move  people.  So  that 
slows  things  down. 

Mr.  Regula.  What  are  the  inducements  to  a  family  to  move? 
What  all  can  you  do  for  them? 

Mr.  Bavasi.  Well,  we  are  able  to  give — if  they've  signed  up  in  a 
timely  fashion,  they  are  given  bonus.  They  are  given  moving  costs. 
They  are  given  a  home  free  and  clear.  They  generally  can  move 
anywhere  they  want,  depending  on  their  background.  If  they  are  el- 
igible to  move  off-reservation,  they  literally  can  move  any  place 
they  want,  provided  they  have  a  job  or  the  financial  wherewithal 
to  be  able  to  pay  for  utilities  and  that  kind  of  thing. 

If  they're  on-reservation,  it's  a  little  more  of  a  thorny  issue  be- 
cause they  have  to  go  through  the  home  site  lease  process. 

Mr.  Regula.  When  you  say,  "on-reservation,"  you  mean  where 
they're  going  is  from  the  Hopi  lands  to  a  Navajo  reservation? 

Mr.  Bavasi.  Right,  to  a  chapter  or  to  what  we  call  the  new  lands, 
which  is,  in  fact 

Mr.  Regula.  Right. 

Mr.  Bavasi  [continuing].  Reservation  also. 

Mr.  Regula.  Right. 

Do  most  of  them  go  on  the  reservation — those  that  you've  moved 
thus  far? 

Mr.  Bavasi.  Yes,  most  of  them  do  now.  Early  on,  very  early  in 
the  program,  the  statistics  were  reversed  and  most  went  off-res- 
ervation because  it  was  expedient  and  easy.  But  we  found  early, 
very  early,  in  the  program  that  this  wasn't  wise,  that  we  had  to 
have  some  serious  criteria  to  make  certain  that  those  people  who 
moved  off-reservation  were  able  to  maintain  a  lifestyle.  So  right 
now  87  percent  are  moved  on  reservation,  13  percent  off. 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  do  any  economic  development  at  all?  Is  that 
part  of  your  charge,  to  try  to  provide  some  type  of  employment  for 
those  who  move? 

Mr.  Bavasi.  We  think  that  it  is.  Now  if  they  move  on  what  we 
call  the  big  reservation,  there's  not  a  whole  lot  we  can  do  because 
they  get  to  pick  precisely  where  they  want  to  live,  and  if  they  can 
get  a  site  through  the  chapter,  that's  satisfactory  to  us.  If  they 
move  to  the  new  lands,  which  is  strategically  located  between  Gal- 
lup and  Holbrooke,  there  are  significant  job  opportunities  for  them. 

We  have  developed  a  manufacturing  facility  there,  and  we  did 
have  a  number  of  jobs,  36  jobs,  in  there  at  one  time.  Unfortunately, 
they  were  electrical  manufacturing  jobs  that  had  to  do  with  the  car 
industry.  The  car  industry  went  down  for  a  period  of  time.  It  is 
now  coming  back,  and  we  will  be,  hopefully,  shortly  putting  those 
jobs  back  in  there  and  substantially  more. 
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Mr.  Regula.  So  you  do  have  authority  to  expend  some  funds  for 
economic  development  purposes? 

Mr.  Bavasi.  We  think  we  do. 

Mr.  Regula.  So,  as  a  practical  matter,  you  do  it? 

Mr.  Bavasi.  Yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  have  a  problem  with  many  of  them  return- 
ing after  they  move,  that  come  back 

Mr.  Bavasl  To  the  HPL? 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bavasl  From  our  perspective,  we  do  not,  but  I  think  if  you 
were  a  member  of  the  Hopi  tribe,  you  would  say  that  there  is.  The 
reason  I  say  this  is  that  when  we  move  you,  we  have  you  quit 
claim  your  property  to  us  and  we,  in  turn,  quit  claim  it  to  the 
Hopis.  However,  occasionally,  people  will  move  back  to  the  HPL, 
and  there  really  is  nothing  we  can  do  about  that,  but  I  don't  think 
that  it  is  excessive,  but,  again,  if  you're 

Mr.  Regula.  If  they  come  back,  you  have  no  obligation  to  them? 

Mr.  Bavasl  No. 

Mr.  Regula.  Are  these  lands  largely  grazing  lands? 

Mr.  Bavasl  Yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  And  is  the  Hopi  economy  a  grazing-based  economy? 
In  other  words,  as  they  acquire  access  to  these  lands  that  are  being 
opened  to  them,  do  they  use  them  for  grazing  purposes? 

Mr.  Bavasl  They  would  like  to.  They  have  had  some  difficulty 
taking  over  those  lands  because  the  presence  of  the  Navajos  on 
that  land  inhibits  them  to  some  degree  from  going  out  there  and 
using  it  for  the  purpose  which  they  would  like,  which  is  grazing. 

Mr.  Regula.  But,  as  you  move  the  Navajos,  are  the  lands  not 
then  made  available  to  the  Hopis? 

Mr.  Bavasl  They  are  made  available,  but  in  truth  the  Hopis 
have  some  difficulty — it's  not,  as  you  might  suspect,  where  they 
would  be  able  to  move  right  in  next  to  someone  else.  Because  there 
are  a  number  of  Navajos  still  out  there,  the  Hopis  have  had  some 
difficulty  getting  their  own  people  to  move  out  there  because  of  the 
interaction  between  the  Navajos  and  the  Hopis.  So  that's  part  of 
our  plan  in  terms  of  how  to  facilitate  the  moving — the  development 
of  the  HPL,  to  make  it  more  accessible  to  the  Hopis. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  assume  the  Hopis  don't  want  to  move  in  until  the 
Navajos  are  physically  off? 

Mr.  Bavasl  That's  correct.  In  general,  that's  correct. 

Mr.  Regula.  In  your  prepared  statement  you  said  the  only  way 
to  ensure  that  the  program  is  completed  would  be  to  change  it  from 
the  voluntary  nature — change  the  current  voluntary  nature  of  the 
program.  Do  you  have  any  proposal  along  those  lines? 

Mr.  Bavasl  No,  we  do  not.  But  we  did  mention  in  there  that  in- 
voluntary is  certainly  a  possibility  if  mediation  is  needed  to  be  com- 
pletely successful. 

Mr.  Regula.  When  you  say,  "mediation,"  tell  me  what  is  happen- 
ing. What  do  you  mean  by  that  term? 

Mr.  Bavasl  Well,  Judge  McCue — perhaps  I  should  defer  to  our 
legal  counsel.  I'll  do  that  momentarily.  If  my  answer's  not  satisfac- 
tory, he'll  pinch  me  here. 
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But  the  mediation  has  been  going  on,  formal  mediation  has  been 
going  on  for  about  three  years  now,  and  Judge  McCue  is  very  opti- 
mistic that 

Mr.  Regula.  Between  the  tribal  leaders? 

Mr.  Bavasi.  Actually,  it's 

Mr.  Regula.  Or  is  this  between  individuals? 

Mr.  Bavasi.  Initially,  it  was  between  tribal  leaders  in  both  tribes 
and  the  250  families  that  are  living  on  the  HPL.  Depending  on  who 
you  speak  with,  would  depend  on  the  degree  of  success  that  they 
have  accomplished.  At  this  point  in  time,  there  is  no  final  medi- 
ation. However,  I  think  the  judge  is  still  very  confident  that  there 
will  be  some  kind  of  a  mediated  settlement. 

A  number  of  the  250  families  have  signed  an  agreement  in  prin- 
ciple. The  Hopis  believe  that,  basically,  mediation  has  been  success- 
ful and  that  they  are  now  into  implementation.  The  Navajos,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  believe,  perhaps  feel  that  mediation  is  not  over 
with  and  that  there  needs  to  be  continued  mediation.  So  there  are 
still  some  discrepancies. 

Mr.  Regula.  Does  the  mediation  involve  perhaps  trying  to  im- 
prove what  they  get  by  way  of  benefits  for  moving  or  is  it  just  an 
attempt  to  enforce  the  order? 

Mr.  Bavasl  The  former,  generally.  The  mediation  really  is  an  at- 
tempt to  get  the  families  who  live  there  to  agree  to  certain  lease 
agreements  with  the  Hopis.  The  Hopis,  in  turn,  would  get  financial 
benefits  from  it. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  families  could  stay, 
but  as  tenants? 

Mr.  Bavasl  Yes,  exactly. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  understand  the  Hopis  would  then  be  the  land- 
owners and  they  would  be  leasing  to  the  Navajos? 

Mr.  Bavasl  Yes,  the  Hopis  have  always  contended  that  the  land 
is  theirs  and  will  continue  to  be  theirs,  and  there's  not  been  any 
serious  discussion  lately  about  land  exchanges. 

Mr.  Regula.  Would  you  be  willing  to  make  an  estimate  of  when 
this  might  be  finished,  the  duties  of  your  Commission? 

Mr.  Bavasl  We  said  last  year,  I  believe,  that  it  would  be  around 
1999,  and  we're  saying  now,  if  everything  fell  into  place  according 
to  plan,  we  feel  it  would  be  not  much  beyonji  that,  2000  to  2003, 
somewhere  around  there. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  we've  got  another  hearing  scheduled  and  have 
got  a  vote  now.  I  have  to  go  vote,  and  none  of  my  colleagues  are 
here.  So  we're  going  to  submit  the  rest  of  our  questions  for  the 
record  and  we'll  evaluate  your  responses. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  coming. 

Mr.  Bavasl  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  your  time.  We  appre- 
ciate it. 

Mr.  Regula.  That  adjourns  this  portion.  I'll  be  back. 

[Committee  note. — ^Additional  committee  questions  and  answers 
for  the  record  follow:] 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 


QUESTION: 
RESPONSE: 


QUESTION: 
RESPONSE: 

QUESTION: 
RESPONSE: 


QUESTION: 


RESPONSE: 


Size  of  the  Relocation  Program 

When  will  you  know  the  final  count  of  persons  eligible  for 
relocation? 

The  ONHIR  should  complete  the  administrative  review  and  hearing 
process  and  take  final  agency  action  on  denied  applications  in 
about  two  years  as  discussed  in  the  Relocation  Completion  and 
Phase-Out  Plan. 

Thereafter,  under  the  Administrative  Procedures  Act,  denied 
applicants  have  six  years  to  appeal  the  agency's  final  decision  to 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Arizona.  The 
Navajo  Tribe's  Navajo  and  Hopi  Legal  Services  Program  has  waited 
the  full  six  years  in  almost  all  cases  to  appeal  to  the  District 
Court.  This  Federal  Court  process  is  not  within  the  control  of 
this  agency,  therefore,  the  final  count  of  persons  eligible  to 
receive  benefits  may  not  be  known  until  six  years  after  the  ONHIR 
takes  final  agency  action  on  the  last  denied  client. 


in  fiscal 
s  year? 


How  many  families  in  total  did  you  relocate  in 
year  1994?  How  many  have  you  moved  so  far  thi 

106  families  were  relocated  in  FY  1994.  (reference  page  84  of 
Relocation  Completion  and  Phase-Out  Planl.  As  of  March  1,  1995, 
we  have  moved  41  families  during  FY  1995. 

How  many  new  families  did  you  certify  as  eligible  for 
relocation  in  fiscal  year  1994? 

We  certified  a  total  of  156  "new"  clients  during  FY  1994.  These 
families  fall  into  the  following  categories:  64  families  were 
certified  eligible  through  the  ONHIR  appeal  process;  88  families 
were  certified  eligible  through  the  administrative  reversal 
process;  3  clients  submitted  applications  that  were  accepted  under 
the  divorced  applicants  regulations;  1  application  was  submitted 
and  accepted  under  the  non- applicant  regulations. 

Why  do  you  plan  to  move  only  a  total  of  100  families 
this  year  and  an  additional  100  families  in  fiscal 
year  1996? 

The  Office  has  predicted  100  moves  per  year  through  the  end  of  the 
completion  phase  of  relocation  based  on  recent  experience.  As  the 
Office  has  pointed  out  in  previous  reports  and  testimony  before 
the  Committees,  we  are  currently  involved  with  the  most  difficult 
cases  to  move  and  additionally,  the  mediation  process  and  all  of 
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the  uncertainty  that  accompanies  it  has  affected  the  ability  of 
the  Office  to  accomplish  more  moves  per  year  as  individuals  are 
awaiting  the  outcome  of  mediation  before  they  make  a  final 
decision.  The  matter  of  the  number  of  families  that  we  are  able 
to  move  per  year  is  discussed  in  more  detail  in  the  Relocation 
Completion  and  Phase-Out  Plan  submitted  to  the  Committee  on 
February  28,  1995. 

Moves  from  the  HPL 


QUESTION: 


How  many  Navajo  families  were  relocated  from  the  HPL  in  fiscal 
year  1994? 


RESPONSE:   10  HPL  families  were  relocated  from  the  HPL  during  FY  1994. 

QUESTION:   How  many  Navajo  families  have  you  moved  from  the  HPL  so  far  this 
year?  What's  your  estimate  for  the  whole  year? 

RESPONSE:   As  of  March  1,  1995,  we  moved  3  Navajo  families  from  the  HPL  in  FY 
1995.  It  is  estimated  we  will  move  17  HPL  families  during  Fiscal 
Year  1995. 

QUESTION:   What  are  you  doing  to  increase  the  number  of  moves  from  the  HPL  so 
that  the  HPL  can  be  turned  over  to  the  Hopis? 

RESPONSE:   The  Relocation  Completion  and  Phase-Out  Plan  discussed  various 
options  which  the  Office  believes  will  increase  the  voluntary 
relocations  from  the  HPL.  In  the  absence  of  some  of  the 
incentives  mentioned  in  the  plan,  the  Office  is  able  only  to 
continue  regular  contacts  with  HPL  residents  in  an  attempt  to 
persuade  them  to  make  a  decision  in  regard  to  relocating  from  the 
HPL. 


Closure  of  the  Office 

QUESTION:   What  plan  do  you  have  for  completing  the  relocation  and  phasing 
out  the  Office  of  Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian  Relocation? 

RESPONSE:   The  Office  submitted  its  Relocation  Completion  and  Phase-Out  Plan 
to  the  Committee  on  February  28,  1995.  This  document  details  the 
Office's  plan  for  completing  relocation  and  phasing  out  the 
Office. 

QUESTION:   Why  is  there  no  decrease  in  staffing  proposed  for  fiscal  year 
1996? 

RESPONSE:   While  the  Office  did  not  predict  any  staffing  decreases  in  fiscal 
year  1996,  we  have  in  fact,  been  under  a  self-imposed  hiring 
freeze  for  the  last  three  years  and  our  anticipated  staffing  level 
during  fiscal  year  1996  is  90  FTE,  if  a  new  Commissioner  is 
appointed  during  that  time  period.  This  is  actually  two  positions 
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below  our  ceiling.  The  Office  intends  to  continue  to  reduce  the 
actual  employment  between  now  and  1997  when  the  first  RIF  process 
is  predicted  whenever  there  is  attrition  from  the  staff. 

QUESTION:   Your  administrative  expenses  for  operation  of  the  Office  are  26% 
of  your  budget  in  fiscal  year  1995.  What  are  you  doing  to  ensure 
that,  as  the  number  of  relocations  decline  so  does  the  cost  of 
administrative  overhead?  (budget  p.  6) 

RESPONSE:   The  Relocation  Completion  and  Phase-Out  Plan  addresses  what  the 
Office  plans  to  do  to  ensure  that  administrative  costs  decline  as 
the  program  nears  completion. 

New  Lands 

QUESTION:   What  amount  of  funding  is  there  in  your  budget  for  continuing 
development  on  the  New  Lands? 

RESPONSE:   The  amount  of  funding  is  as  follows: 

Roads  $7,425,000 

Archaeology       1,500,000 

Range  Development   1.225.000 

TOTAL  $10,150,000 

QUESTION:   How  many  homesites  are  currently  occupied  on  the  New  Lands? 

RESPONSE:   As  of  March  1,  1995,  we  have  relocated  302  families  to  the  New 
Lands.  One  hundred  seventy-five  families  have  moved  to  10  range 
units  and  127  families  have  moved  to  the  Rural  Community.  Of  the 
302  families,  109  were  HPL  residents  at  the  time  of  their  move. 

QUESTION:   How  many  families  currently  are  waiting  to  be  relocated  to  the  Nev« 
Lands?  How  many  of  them  are  HPL  residents? 

RESPONSE:   Families  awaiting  relocation  to  the  New  Lands  fall  into  several 
categories.  The  categories  are  as  follows: 

Families  who  have  selected  New  Lands  sites:  a  total  of  36 
families  have  indicated  they  would  like  to  move  to  the  New  Lands. 

-  20  of  these  families  are  in  the  social  counseling  stage. 

-  3  of  these  families  are  in  the  counseling  complete  (ICB/HSL) 

stage. 

-  13  of  these  families  are  in  the  home  search  processing  stage; 

-  7  of  these  families  are  HPL  residents. 


Resistors:  These  are  the  families  who  at  the  present  time  to  do 
not  cooperate  with  our  counselors  in  developing  a  plan  for 
relocating.  These  may  be  some  of  the  clients  for  whom  we  will 
have  to  build  homes  without  their  input.  At  the  present  time,  it 
Is  thought  we  would  build  these  homes  on  the  New  Lands  if  our 
program  gets  the  authority  to  accomplish  this.  There  are  50 
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families  in  this  category.  Forty-one  of  these  families  are  HPL 
residents. 

Navajos  who  have  not  applied:  It  is  thought  that  there  are 
approximately  50  families  who  have  not  come  forward  for  whom  we 
will  have  to  build  a  home.  Again,  it  is  thought  we  would  build 
these  homes  on  the  New  Lands  if  our  program  gets  the  authority  to 
accomplish  this.  All  of  these  would  be  current  HPL  residents. 

Families  who  have  not  decided  where  to  move:  These  are  the 
families  who  are  in  our  social  counseling  phase  who  have  not 
decided  on  a  relocation  site.  There  are  120  families  in  this 
category.  Some  percentage  of  these  may  select  the  New  Lands  for 
their  relocation  homes. 

QUESTION:   What  joint  infrastructure  development  projects  on  the  New  Lands 
are  planned  with  the  BIA  and  the  IHS  for  fiscal  year  1996?  What 
funding  will  your  Office  contribute  to  these  projects? 

RESPONSE:   The  Office  of  Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian  Relocation  is  currently 

planning  several  major  roads  projects  on  the  New  Lands  for  Fiscal 
Year  1996.  These  include  the  construction  of  an  additional  access 
road  into  the  Rural  Community  and  the  construction  of  the  Dead 
Wash,  Interstate,  Padres  Mesa  and  Kelsey  range  clusters.  These 
projects  comprise  a  total  of  13  miles  of  newly  constructed  road. 
It  is  currently  anticipated  that  the  ONHIR  will  enter  into  a 
memorandum  of  agreement  with  the  BIA  Branch  of  Roads  for  portions 
of  the  construction  of  these  roads  and  that  these  projects  will  be 
fully  funded  by  this  agency.  The  estimated  costs  of  these 
projects  is  $7,425,000. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  development  of  the  New  Lands  community 
water  system  will  continue  in  Fiscal  year  1996.  The  ONHIR  intends 
to  enter  into  a  MOU  with  the  Indian  Health  Service  and  transfer 
$1,400,000  for  the  continuation  of  this  project.  There  will  be  no 
financial  contribution  from  the  IHS  for  this  project. 


QUESTION: 


In  the  past  year,  how  many  families  have  said  they  intend  to  move 
to  the  New  Lands? 


RESPONSE:   Approximately  20  families  have  indicated  the  New  Lands  as  their 
preferred  relocation  site  during  the  last  calendar  year. 

QUESTION:   What  is  the  status  of  road  development  on  the  New  Lands? 

RESPONSE:   Currently,  the  ONHIR  is  planning  on  constructing  a  total  of 

approximately  106  miles  of  road  in  the  New  Lands.  Of  this  amount, 
approximately  88  miles,  or  82  percent  of  these  roads  are  complete. 
The  remaining  18  miles  of  roads  are  scheduled  for  completion  in 
the  next  two  years.  Following  completion  of  the  construction,  the 
plan  is  to  initiate  a  road  maintenance  program  which  will  involve 
patching  and  surface  sealing. 
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QUESTION:   What  amount,  as  a  minimum,  would  you  need  in  fiscal  year  1996  to 
finish  up  your  existing  commitments  for  infrastructure  and - 
homesite  development  on  the  New  Land;  that  is  no  new  roads  or 
sanitation  other  than  for  current  and  confirmed  future  relocatees? 

RESPONSE:   If  we  were  to  limit  development  on  the  New  Lands  to  only  the  36 
families  that  have  indicated  that  they  would  like  to  move  to  the 
New  Lands,  no  new  funds  would  be  necessary  in  Fiscal  Year  1996  to 
finish  up  our  commitments. 

QUESTION:   Why  couldn't  the  Navajo  Nation  take  over  the  New  Lands  and  develop 
them  as  the  Tribe  sees  fit,  with  priority  consideration  given  to 
any  new  relocatees  who  elect  to  move  there? 

RESPONSE:   The  Navajo  Nation  could  assume  responsibility  for  development  of 
the  New  Lands  prior  to  the  completion  of  relocation.  Given  the 
Navajo  Nation's  historical  position  on  this  question,  however,  the 
Office  believes  that  the  Navajo  Nation  would  feel  that  the 
additional  development  funding  currently  going  to  the  Office  of 
Relocation  should  be  given  to  the  Navajo  Nation  itself  to  continue 
this  development.  That  is  to  say,  that  historically  the  Navajo 
Nation  has  felt  that  anything  affecting  relocation  should  be 
funded  separately  by  Congress  and  not  be  part  of  their  normal 
budgetary  process. 

QUESTION:  Have  you  discussed  such  a  proposition  with  the  Navajo  Nation?  If 
so,  what  have  they  told  you?  If  not,  please  ask  them  and  provide 
their  response  for  the  record. 

RESPONSE:   The  only  discussions  held  in  the  past  regarding  this  issue 

resulted  in  the  Navajo  Nation  taking  the  position  that  if  they 
were  to  take  over  development  of  the  New  Lands  that  additional 
funding  should  flow  to  them  for  this  purpose.  The  question  was 
posed  to  officials  of  the  Navajo  Nation  in  a  recent  meeting  and  we 
have  not  yet  received  their  response  for  the  record.  If  and  when 
this  response  is  received  we  will  submit  it  to  the  Committee. 


Involuntary  Relocation 

QUESTION:   Your  prepared  statement  says  that  the  only  way  to  ensure  that  the 
relocation  program  is  completed  over  the  next  few  years,  would  be 
to  change  the  current  voluntary  nature  of  the  program.  What  do 
you  suggest? 

RESPONSE:   The  Office  has  outlined  the  elements  of  an  involuntary  component 
to  the  relocation  program  in  its  February  28,  1995  Relocation 
Completion  and  Phase-Out  Plan. 
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QUESTION:   Have  you  discussed  such  an  approach  with  the  authorizing 
committees?  If  so,  what  have  they  told  you? 

RESPONSE:   The  Office  has  supplied  the  authorizing  Committee  staff  with  the 
Rglpgatipn  Completion  ^nd  phase-Out  Plan  and  has  had  preliminary 
discussions  with  them  on  this  matter.  At  the  Office's  Senate 
Select  Committee  hearing  on  reauthorization  for  housing  funds, 
which  took  place  on  March  15,  1995,  Chairman  McCain  stated  "I 
don't  believe  that  the  Congress  is  ready  to  agree  to  forced 
relocation." 

QUESTION:   How  long  will  it  take  to  complete  relocation  if  it  remains  a 
strictly  voluntary  program? 

RESPONSE:   In  the  absence  of  either  a  mediated  settlement  or,  alternatively, 
passage  of  legislation  which  would  authorize  some  or  all  of  the 
incentives  contained  in  the  Office's  Relocation  Completion  and 
Phase-Out  Plan,  the  Office  does  not  believe  that  a  purely 
voluntary  program  would  ever  result  in  the  complete  vacating  of 
the  HPL  by  all  Navajo  families.  The  Office  does  believe  that  a 
voluntary  program  could  be  carried  out  in  the  next  seven  to  nine 
years  with  only  a  very  small  number  of  Navajo  families  still 
residing  on  the  HPL.  The  Office  believes  this  number  would  be 
less  than  100  families. 

QUESTION:   At  what  point  would  you  propose  to  make  involuntary  relocations 
and  who  would  handle  those  relocations? 

RESPONSE:   The  Office's  Relocation  Completion  and  Phase-Out  Plan  specifies  a 
general  process  and  timetable  for  approaching  involuntary 
relocations. 


Reauthorization 

QUESTION:   Your  program  authorization  expires  this  year.  What  are  you  doing 
to  work  with  the  authorizing  committees  to  ensure  you  have  an 
authorization  for  appropriations  in  fiscal  year  1996? 

RESPONSE:   The  Senate  Select  Committee  has  introduced  S-349  and  it  is  the 
understanding  of  Office  staff  that  Committee  staff  are  aware  of 
the  urgency  of  the  need  for  passage  of  this  reauthorization  in 
light  of  the  new  House  rules.  Senate  Select  Committee  staff  feel 
that  the  reauthorization  bill  will  be  passed  by  May  of  1995. 

QUESTION:   How  many  years  will  you  propose  for  such  a  reauthorization? 

RESPONSE:   S-349  proposes  two  additional  years  of  housing  fund  authorization. 


Relocation  Operations 
6 
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QUESTION:  Your  budget  provides  $8.5  million  for  housing  in  fiscal  year  1996. 
How  do  you  justify  a  $26  million  budget,  when  less  than  one-third 
of  that  money  goes  for  housing?  (budget  p.  11) 

RESPONSE:   The  Office's  budget  for  relocation  operations  is  $17,525,000.  In 
addition  to  the  $8.5  million  for  housing,  the  Office  intends  to 
spend  $1.6  million  for  necessary  cultural  protection  activities 
and  approximately  $7.5  million  on  road  construction.  The  cultural 
resource  protection  activities  are  mandated  by  law  and  the  road 
construction  necessary  to  complete  development  of  the  New  Lands 
has  been  taken  from  housing  funds  for  the  last  three  fiscal  years 
at  the  direction  of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

QUESTION:   Why  do  you  need  $7,425,000  for  road  construction?  Please  provide 
details  for  the  record  along  with  outyear  estimates  by  year, 
{budget  p.  14). 

RESPONSE:   What  follows  is  a  breakdown  of  funds  that  will  be  needed  for  full 
development  of  the  New  Lands  road  system.  Beginning  with  a  $3.5 
million  carryover  from  Fiscal  Year  1994  to  Fiscal  Year  1995  for 
the  construction  of  the  Rio  Puerco  Bridge: 


Budget  Summary  -  Fiscal  vear  1995  through  2000 


Description 

Funds  carried  over  from  FY  94* 


Amount 
3,500,000 


Balance 
3,500,000 


Budget  Amount  for  FY  95 
Estimated  Expenditures  for  FY  95 


8,600,000 
(8,110,000) 


12,100,000 
3,990,000 


Budget  Amount  for  FY  96 
Estimated  Expenditures  for  FY  97 


7,425,000 
(8,630,000) 


11,415,000 
2,785,000 


Budget  Amount  for  FY  97  2,000,000  4,785,000 

Estimated  Expenditures  for  FY  97  (2,780,000)  2,005,000 

Budget  Amount  for  FY  98  250,000  2,255,000 

Estimated  Expenditures  for  FY  98  (1,580,000)  675,000 

Budget  Amount  for  FY  99  250,000  925,000 

Estimated  Expenditures  for  FY  99  (715,000)  210,000 


Budget  Amount  for  FY  00 
Estimated  Expenditures  for  FY  00 


250,000 
(460,000) 


460,000 
0 


*$3,500,000  budgeted  for  Rio  Puerco  Bridge 

is  assumed  to  be  carried  over  from  FY  94  to  FY  95. 
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Road 

Mile 

Estimate 

Design  and  Engineering 

150,000 

Construction  Monitoring 

750,000 

Construction  Materials 

200,000 

BIA  MOA  for  First  Quarter  FY  95 

720,000 

Rural  Conmunity,  Phase  II 

N2011 

4.6 

1,100,000 

Antelope/Bluebird  Overlay 

N2009 

6.2 

750,000 

Bridge  Approach  Roads 

N2007 

0.9 

1,000,000 

Rio  Puerco  Bridge 

N2007 

0.1 

3,000,000 

Recreational  Areas 

300,000 

Driveways 

10,000 

Right-of-Way  Monuments 

100,000 

Misc.  Drainage  &  Erosion  Control 

30,000 

Total 

FY  95: 

$8,110,000 

Detailed  Description  for  FY  96 


Road 

Mile 

Estinwt* 

Design  and  Engineering 

300,000 

Construction  Monitoring 

500,000 

Construction  Materials 

200,000 

Padres  Mesa 

N2014 

5.5 

3,500,000 

Kelsey 

N2020 

2.2 

500,000 

Clay  Mine  Access  Road 

N2011 

2.0 

1,000,000 

Dead  Wash/Interstate 

N2013 

3.8 

2,500,000 

Driveways 

50,000 

Right  of  Way  Monuments 

50,000 

Misc.  Drainage  &  Erosion  Control 

30, OOP 

Total 

FY  96: 

$8,630,000 

Detailed  Description  for  FY  97 


Road   Mile 


Estimate 


Design  and  Engineering 
Construction  Monitoring 
Construction  Materials 
Rural  Community,  Phase  III 
Chip  Seal  Roads 
Recreational  Areas 
Driveways  . 


N2011  2.0 


150,000 

250,000 

500,000 

1,000,000 

750,000 

0 

50,000 
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Right-of-Way  Monuments  50,000 

Misc.  Drainage  &  Erosion  Control  30.000 

Total  FY  97:        $2,780,000 


Detailed  Description  for  FY  98 


Road   Mile      Estimate 


Design  and  Engineering  100,000 

Construction  and  Monitoring  100,000 

Construction  Materials  500,000 

Chip  Seal  roads  750,000 

Driveways  50,000 

Right  of  Way  Monuments  50,000 

Misc.  Drainage  &  Erosion  Control  30.000 

Total  FY  98:        $1,580,000 

Detailed  Description  for  FY  99 

Boad   MUfi  Estimate 

Design  and  Engineering  75,000 

Construction  Monitoring  75,000 

Construction  Materials  250,000 

Chip  Seal  Roads  250,000 

Driveways  10,000 

Right-of-Way  Monuments  25,000 

Misc.  Drainage  &  Erosion  Control  30.000 

Total  FY  99:        $  715,000 

Peungd  Pgsgrlption  for  FY  00 

Design  and  Engineering  20,000 

Construction  Monitoring  75,000 

Construction  Materials  150,000 

Chip  Seal  Roads  150,000 

Driveways  10,000 

Right-of-Way  Monuments  25,000 

Misc.  Drainage  &  Erosion  Control  30.000 

Total  FY  00         $  460,000 
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Cultural  Resources  Protection 

QUESTION:   $1.6  million  is  requested  for  cultural  resources  protection 
(budget  p.  13).  How  does  this  compare  with  fiscal  year  1995? 

RESPONSE:  Budget  allocations  for  Fiscal  Year  1995  for  archaeology  were  $1.8 
million.  This  amount  allocated  $809,000  for  the  ONHIR  activities 
and  $1  million  for  the  Chambers/Sanders  Trust  Land  (CSTL)  Program 
administered  by  the  Navajo  Nation  Historic  Preservation  Department 
(HPD)  pursuant  to  the  Prograumatic  Agreement  (PA)  to  address  long- 
term  impacts  on  the  "New  Lands." 

Budget  allocation  for  Fiscal  Year  1996  is  $1.6  million,  with 
allocations  of  $600,000  to  the  ONHIR  for  agency  activities  and  $1 
million  to  the  CSTL  program  on  the  New  Lands  administered  by  HPD. 

Two  important  points  should  be  made  when  evaluating  these  funding 
levels:  1)  the  ONHIR  budget  amounts  are  for  all  agency  activities 
and  include  activities  on  New  Lands,  on-reservation,  off- 
reservation,  and  Hopi  Partitioned  Land  (HPL),  and  2)  the  ONHIR 
projects  a  decrease  in  agency  funding  levels  that  must  be  balanced 
against  cultural  resource  work  related  to  New  Lands  development 
and  cultural  resource  work  off  of  the  New  Lands.  The  ONHIR 
anticipates  continued  support  for  the  CSTL  program  to  address  the 
long-term  effects  to  cultural  resources  on  the  New  Lands. 

QUESTION:   If  you  only  make  100  moves,  it  will  cost  you  $16,000  per  move  to 
cover  archaeology  costs.  This  seems  exorbitant.  Please  explain? 

RESPONSE:   Cultural  resource  costs  include  archaeology  and  ethnographic  work 
to  evaluate  archaeological  and  Traditional  Cultural  Properties 
pursuant  to  36  CFR  800  and  NPS  Bulletin  38.  Under  current  law, 
cultural  resource  assessments  and  their  related  costs  are  a 
necessary  step  prior  to  agency  development  activities  and  agency 
funded  activities  are  subject  to  these  assessments.  If  cultural 
resources  are  encountered,  mitigative  measures  are  required  under 
law.  The  mitigation  costs  are  tied  to  the  resources  located 
within  the  defined  spatial  area.  As  housing  cluster  units  are 
occupied,  the  cultural  resource  cost  per  unit  decreases  and  there 
are  economies  of  scale. 

Also,  the  quoted  cost  of  $16,000  per  move  (assuming  100  moves  in 
the  fiscal  year)  is  incorrect.  The  ONHIR  budget  allows  for 
$600,000  for  cultural  resource  costs  related  to  all  immediate 
agency  activities.  Included  within  these  costs  are  cultural 
resource  assessments  on  New  Lands  that  in  addition  to  homesites 
include  infrastructure  projects,  range  improvements  and  commercial 
and  industrial  development  sites.  This  budget  also  includes 
cultural  resource  work  on  other  portions  of  the  Navajo 
reservation,  and  off -reservation.  Also  included  are  the  costs  of 
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cultural  resource  assessments  on  Hopi  Partitioned  Lands  to  allow 
the  dismantling  and  removal  of  abandoned  structures  of  former 
Navajo  residents  to  return  the  land  to  full  Hopi  use  and 
jurisdiction.  One  million  dollars  of  the  funding  request  is  not 
directly  related  to  client  relocation  moves,  but  has  been  budgeted 
to  address  the  long-term  effects  of  relocation  on  cultural 
resources  on  the  New  Lands.  These  monies  fund  the  CSTL  Program 
that  is  administered  by  the  HPL  on  behalf  of  the  ONHIR. 

QUESTION:   What  suggestions  do  you  have  for  reducing  your  archaeology  costs? 

RESPONSE:   The  Plan  that  has  recently  been  submitted  to  Congress  recommends 
that  the  agency  be  exempt  from  cultural  resource  legislation.  If 
implemented  this  would  save  a  substantial  amount  of  the  cost  of 
archaeology. 

One  method  for  reducing  some  archaeological  costs  is  to  focus 
relocation  efforts  on  the  New  Lands  to  locations  where  cultural 
resource  work  has  been  completed.  At  the  present  time,  cultural 
resource  work  has  been  completed  at  14  range  unit  sites  and  the 
Rural  Community  for  a  total  of  427  available  homesites. 

The  number  of  available  units  in  these  housing  locales  are: 
Antelope  Well  32  homesites;  Barth  Lake  26  homesites;  Blue  Bird  30 
homesites;  Chambers  33  homesites;  East  Mill  26  homesites;  Hard 
Scrabble  17  homesites;  Hogan  Well  40  homesites;  Kelsey  29 
homesites;  Little  Silversmith  20  homesites;  Middle  Well  37 
homesites;  Navajo  Springs  11  homesites;  North  Well  28  homesites; 
Parker  Draw  19  homesites;  Rim  31  homesites;  Rural  Community  Phase 
I  44  homesites;  and  Rural  Community  Phase  II  64  homesites. 

Information  provided  in  the  Plan  Update  of  Noveirt)er  1990  (p.  46) 
and  the  Relocation  Comoletion  and  Phase-Out  Plan  of  1995  (p.  84), 
indicates  that  between  1987  and  1990,  158  or  about  20  percent  of 
the  relocated  households  moved  to  the  New  Lands.  Between  1991  and 
1994,  143  or  23  percent  of  the  relocated  households  moved  to  the 
New  Lands  for  a  combined  average  of  about  22  percent  between  1987 
and  1994.  Given  this  rate  of  moves  to  the  New  Lands  and  the 
projected  number  of  households  to  be  moved  of  725  to  775  (The 
Plan,  p.  11),  it  would  appear  that  approximately  160  to  171 
available  leases  would  be  needed  on  the  New  Lands.  The  number  of 
units  where  cultural  resource  work  has  been  completed  is  described 
above  and  totals  approximately  427  spaces,  about  two  and  a  half 
times  the  amount  needed  based  on  previous  move  rates. 

Given  the  availability  of  homesites  in  existing  range  units  and 
the  rural  community,  the  agency  could  discontinue  planning  for  the 
development  of  the  remaining  three  range  units  (Padres  Mesa,  Dead 
Wash  and  Interstate).  Should  these  locations  be  needed  in  the 
future,  cultural  resource  work  could  be  initiated  at  that  time. 
Also,  a  reduction  in  the  direct  impacts  of  development  on  cultural 
resources  on  the  New  Lands  Implies  a  reduction  in  the  indirect 
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effects  of  relocation.  This  would  allow  a  reassessment  of  the 
scale  of  funding  to  the  CSTL  program. 


Painted  Desert  Inn 


QUESTION:   Have  the  Navajos  taken  over  the  Old  Painted  Desert  Inn?  If  so, 
what  are  they  doing  with  the  property?  If  not,  what  is  the 
problem? 

RESPONSE:   The  Navajo  Nation  Inn  has  entered  into  a  lease  agreement  with  the 
Office  and  is  currently  constructing  a  service  station  and 
convenience  market  on  the  Old  Painted  Desert  Inn  site.  The  Office 
will  receive  a  percentage  of  the  net  proceeds  from  this  operation 
which  will  be  placed  in  a  separate  accounting  category  to  be 
utilized  for  the  benefit  of  relocatees  in  accordance  with  the 
legislation  concerning  the  New  Lands  acquisition.  The  Navajo 
Nation  Inn,  Inc.  is  a  tribal  corporation. 


Training  Programs 

QUESTION:   How  much  longer  would  you  recommend  continuing  the  vocational 

building  skills  program  and  the  computer  skills  training  program 
on  the  New  Lands?  ($500,000  per  year  --  budget  p.  16). 

RESPONSE:   The  Vocational  Building  Skills  (VBS)  program,  along  with  the  newer 
computer  skills  program  should  be  continued  as  part  of  the 
relocation  efforts  until  this  agency  has  completed  relocation 
efforts  to  the  New  Lands.  The  program  provides  a  much  needed 
adult  education  service  for  the  New  Lands  residents.  The  program 
is  successful  and  as  such  provides  an  incentive  for  relocatees  to 
move  to  the  New  Lands.  Having  the  program  in  place  makes  the  area 
more  attractive  to  potential  businesses  who  may  be  considering  the 
New  Lands  for  development. 

The  VBS  executive  director  recognizes  the  need  to  start  seeking 
additional  funding  and  is  working  in  coordination  with  Northland 
Pioneer  College  to  apply  for  other  grant  sources.  We  are  hopeful 
that  this  very  successful  program  continues  long  after  the 
completion  of  the  relocation  program. 

QUESTION:   What  is  the  success  rate  in  placing  persons  who  complete  these 
programs  in  jobs? 

RESPONSE:   The  success  rate  for  placement  has  been  very  good  with  a  high 

number  of  students  continuing  to  be  employed  several  years  after 
graduation  from  the  program.  The  VBS  staff  recently  completed  a 
survey  of  the  graduates  from  1990  to  1993  with  52  of  the  65 
students  responding.  The  results  from  the  survey  showed  41  or  62 
percent  of  the  students  were  employed;  4  or  6  percent  were 
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unemployed;  13  or  20  percent  did  not  respond;  6  or  8  percent  were 
in  school  and  1  or  5  percent  were  deceased. 

Shortly  after  the  1994  graduation,  12  of  the  19  building  trades 
students  had  been  placed  (75  percent),  three  were  continuing 
students  and  four  were  still  looking  for  a  position.  Of  the  12 
computer  students,  10  or  83  percent  had  been  placed. 

QUESTION:   What  amount  of  funding  is  requested  for  each  of  these  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1996?  How  does  that  compare  with  fiscal  year  1995? 

RESPONSE:   The  budget  request  for  each  of  these  programs  in  Fiscal  Year  1996 
is  $300,000  for  the  building  skills  program  and  $200,000  for  the 
computer  skills  training  program.  This  compares  to  amounts  of 
$325,000  for  the  building  skills  program  and  $221,500  for  the 
computer  skills  program  in  Fiscal  Year  1995. 

QUESTION:   How  many  students  are  enrolled  in  each  of  these  programs  and  what 
do  you  do  to  assist  them  with  job  placement? 

RESPONSE:   There  are  20  students  enrolled  with  the  building  trades  and  12 
with  the  computer  skills  programs.  VBS  has  a  full-time 
counselor/job  placement  staff  member.  Placement  efforts  are  on- 
going, with  contacts  being  made  with  area  unions,  Navajo  Nation 
employers  and  area  school  districts.  Interview  and  work  skills 
are  part  of  the  class  curriculum  and  students  are  assisted  with 
resumes.  Job  leads  are  provided  to  students.  The  goal  is  to  have 
all  students  placed  at  or  near  graduation. 

Discretionary  Funds 

QUESTION:   Why  do  you  need  $625,000  for  uncommitted  projects  using 

discretionary  funds?  (budget  p.  16).  How  does  this  funding  level 
compare  to  fiscal  year  1995? 

RESPONSE:   The  purpose  of  the  Discretionary  Fund  as  defined  by  Congress  in 
P.L.  96-305  is  "to  facilitate  and  expedite  the  relocation  efforts 
of  the  Office."  As  we  move  families  to  various  communities,  those 
communities  are  impacted  by  the  population  increase  and  we  receive 
requests  for  assistance  to  help  alleviate  some  of  those  problems. 
Our  ability  to  respond  to  these  requests  without  having  to  request 
funds  up  to  two  years  in  advance  is  important  to  accomplish  the 
intent  of  Congress.  In  FY  1995,  our  budget  request  was  $500,000 
for  this  line  item  compared  to  our  request  of  $625,000  for  FY 
1996. 


QUESTION:   What  types  of  projects  do  you  fund  with  this  money?  Please 
provide  examples  for  the  record? 

RESPONSE:   The  following  is  a  list  of  the  types  of  expenditures  that  we  have 
made  in  recent  years: 
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Apache  County,  AZ  Juvenile  Probation  Office    $  29,912 

Weavers  Guild  Grant  17,925 

Museum  of  Northern  Arizona,  Curation  Service  1,500 

Navajo  Springs  Livestock  Corp.,  Organization  Costs  500 

Coconino  County,  AZ,  Solid  Waste  Transfer  Station  59,000 

Barth  Lake  Electrical  Power  Line  41,745 

North  Well  Electrical  Power  Line  49,335 

Hardrock  Senior  Citizen  Center  150,000 

Forest  Lake  Senior  Citizen  Center  150,000 

White  cone  Senior  Citizen  Center  150,000 
Navajo-Hopi  Land  Commission,  Emergency  Assistance 

Program  20,000 

Navajo  &  Hopi  Tribes,  Mediation  Expenses  24,000 

Middle  Well  II  Power  Line  33,810 

Antelope  Well  II  Power  Line  25,140 

New  Mexico  Land  Selection  Costs  85,342 

Navajo  Tribe,  Pinon  Shopping  Center  Grant  150,000 

Hopi  Tribe,  Co-op  Agreement  82,445 


Chapter  Administrative  Grant 


QUESTION: 


Please  explain  why  you  need  $100,000  to  help  establish  a  Chapter 
government  on  the  New  Lands  (budget  p.  17). 


RESPONSE:   The  purpose  of  the  $100,000  line  item  for  the  New  Lands  chapter 
was  to  offset  the  decline  in  rental  fee  income  from  the  New  Lands 
until  such  time  as  economic  development  efforts  begin  to  rebuild 
this  fund.  The  rental  fee  fund  is  currently  at  $70,000.  Income 
from  this  fund  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  chapter  and  its 
residents.  The  chapter  accesses  this  fund  through  an  annual  grant 
administered  by  this  office.  The  grant  amounts  have  been  from 
$50,000  to  $60,000.  The  funds  are  used  to  purchase  equipment, 
chapter  projects  and  some  operational  costs  not  covered  by  other 
chapter  income  sources. 


is  it  common  for  chapters  to  get  grants  to  set  them 


QUESTION:   To  what  extent 
up? 

RESPONSE:   Most  Navajo  Nation  chapters  are  well  established  with  the  first 
chapter  formed  in  1934.  Each  chapter  receives  funds  from  the 
Navajo  Nation  from  the  chapter  claims  fund,  based  on  the  number  of 
registered  voters.  Chapters  can  also  apply  through  grants  for 
funds  from  other  sources  such  as  Capital  Improvement  Project 
grants.  As  a  new  chapter,  the  Nahat'a  Dziil  Chapter  is  in  a 
unique  situation.  The  New  Lands  was  selected  for  development  for 
relocatees  and  as  such  is  under  the  administrative  authority  of 
the  Office  of  Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian  Relocation.  The  Chapter  had 
not  established  infrastructure,  equipment  or  services.  As  part  of 
the  relocation  effort,  needed  buildings  are  being  constructed  at  a 
much  faster  pace  that  what  is  normal  for  other  Navajo  chapters. 
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The  Nahat'a  Dziil  Chapter  was  certified  as  the  110th  Navajo  Nation 
chapter  on  April  18,  1991.  As  a  certified  chapter,  the  chapter 
government  is  expected  to  fund  various  building 
maintenance/utility  costs  for  such  programs  as  the  senior  citizen 
food  programs,  the  two  head  start  buildings,  and  the  chapter 
house.  They  are  also  responsible  for  the  planning,  development, 
and  funding  of  various  chapter  projects  for  the  benefit  of  the 
residents. 

QUESTION:   What  amount  did  you  provide  for  this  purpose  in  fiscal  year  1995? 

RESPONSE:   The  chapter  received  a  grant  for  $60,070  last  year,  funded  from 
the  rental  fee  funds. 

QUESTION:   Will  these  funds  be  required  in  fiscal  year  1997  and  subsequent 
years?  Please  explain. 

RESPONSE:   No,  because  it  is  expected  that  funds  will  be  coming  in  from 

rental  revenues  at  the  former  Painted  Desert  Inn  site  and  other 
economic  development  efforts. 


QUESTION: 
RESPONSE: 

QUESTION: 
RESPONSE: 


Tuba  City 

What  progress  have  you  made  over  the  past  year  with  respect  to  the 
Tuba  City  development  project? 

The  Tuba  City  Phase  II  project  {site  work,  streets  and  utilities) 
has  been  completed  and  there  are  currently  24  houses  under 
construction  and  9  houses  completed  and  occupied.  There  are  34 
lots  remaining  to  be  developed.  Navajo  Housing  Authority  will  be 
developing  an  additional  19  lots  in  Block  7  and  11  of  those  lots 
are  ONHIR  lots. 

How  many  homesites  have  been  provided  to  relocatees  in  the  Tuba 
City  subdivision? 


In  the  Phase  I  development. 
Phase  II  including  Block  7, 
for  a  total  of  104  lots. 


26  lots  were  developed  by  ONHIR.  In 
there  are  78  lots  for  ONHIR  clients 


QUESTION:   How  many  homesites  have  been  developed  to  date  in  Tuba  City? 

RESPONSE:   I  am  assuming  the  question  is  referring  only  to  the  Tuba  City 

subdivisions  Phase  I  and  II.  I  am  also  assuming  the  question  is 
only  referring  to  ONHIR  lots  and  not  including  NHA.  But,  I  will 
provide  a  breakdown  of  both  ONHIR  and  NHA,  plus  HSL  not  in  the 
subdivisions. 

Tuba  City  Phase  I:  ONHIR  has  to  date,  developed  26  lots;  100% 
lots  allocated.  NHA  has  to  date,  developed  49  lots,  100%  lots 
allocated. 
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Tuba  City,  Phase  II:  ONHIR  has  to  date,  developed  33  lots;  42%  of 
lots  allocated.  NHA  has  developed  0%  of  lots  allocated  to  date. 
The  NHA  is  in  the  process  of  getting  ready  to  advertise  for  bids. 

Total  number  of  homesite  leases  developed  to  date  in  Tuba  City  by 
the  ONHIR  is: 

Tuba  City  Phase  I  and  II:  59  lots  (56%) 
Other  HSL  107  HSL 

Total  to  Date  166 


QUESTION:   What  is  the  total  number  of  homesites  that  will  be  included  in  the 
subdivision  and  how  many  of  them  will  go  to  relocatees? 

RESPONSE:   The  total  number  of  lots  for  both  Tuba  City  Chapter  (NHA)  and 
ONHIR  is  208.  The  ONHIR  has  been  allocated  104  lots. 

QUESTION:  What  amount  of  funding  have  you  invested  so  far  in  the  Tuba  City 
project? 

RESPONSE:   Tuba  City  Phase  I  -  $706,143.86;  Tuba  City  Phase  II  - 
$2,522,161.94. 

QUESTION:   Approximately  how  much  more  will  be  needed  to  complete  the 

project?  Please  explain  any  changes  to  last  year's  estimate. 

RESPONSE:   ONHIR' s  MOA  with  NHA  says  we  will  pay  its  pro-rata  share  of 

$160,000  for  11  lots.  In  addition,  there  is  still  the  reclamation 
of  Phase  II  and  also  the  site  drainage  as  proposed  by  CH2M  Hill. 

Other  Subdivisions 

QUESTION:  What  Navajo  communities  on  the  main  reservation  have  expressed  a 
desire  to  cooperate  in  the  development  of  small  subdivisions  for 
relocatees?  (budget  p.  17). 

RESPONSE:   Coalmine  Mesa,  Tonalea,  Tuba  City,  Leupp,  Teesto,  Forest  Lake, 
Pinon  and  Kayenta. 

QUESTION:   What  are  you  doing  this  year  to  develop  new  subdivisions? 

RESPONSE:   Currently,  the  master  plan  is  in  progress  for  Coalmine  Mesa 

including  well  drilling  for  a  water  source,  survey  and  clearance 
for  power  line  route.  For  Tonalea,  the  land  survey  has  been 
completed  and  the  archaeological  survey.  Environmental  Assessment 
and  Endangered  Species  study  are  in  progress.  Meetings  have  taken 
place  with  Teesto  Chapter  and  Leupp  Chapter  on  the  possibility  of 
a  subdivision.  Other  chapters  have  expressed  interest  through 
telephone  or  letters.  Their  Interest  will  be  followed  up  through 
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letters  and  field  visits. 

QUESTION:   What  specifically  do  you  plan  to  do  with  the  additional  $300,000 
in  discretionary  funds  you  have  requested  in  fiscal  year  1996  for 
developing  small  scattered  residential  subdivisions? 

RESPONSE:   Funds  will  be  applied  towards  power  line  extensions,  water  and 
sewer  development,  consulting  services  for  master  plans, 
archaeology,  environmental  assessments  and  land  surveys. 

Pinon  High  School 

QUESTION:   To  what  extent  are  you  helping  with  the  construction  of  the  new 
Pinon  High  School? 

RESPONSE:   The  Committee  report  for  the  FY  1995  budget  contained  the 
following  language: 

"The  Committee  does  not  object  to  the  reprogramming  of 
up  to  $500,000  to  assist  with  the  construction  of  the 
Pinon  High  School,  to  the  extent  those  funds  are 
matched  by  the  Navajo  Nation." 

We  are  awaiting  notification  from  the  Pinon  School  District  that 
they  have  received  matching  funds  from  the  tribe. 


Processing  Cases 

For  the  record,  please  provide  the  following: 

QUESTION:   The  number  of  clients  in  counseling; 

RESPONSE:   As  of  March  1,  1995,  there  are  400  cases  in  counseling, 
includes  72  HPL  residents. 


That 


QUESTION:   The  number  in  housing  search; 

RESPONSE:   As  of  March  1,  1995,  there  are  126  cases  in  housing  search.  This 
includes  12  HPL  clients. 

QUESTION:   The  number  in  the  construction  phase;  and 

RESPONSE:   As  of  March  1,  1995,  there  are  66  cases  in  the  construction  phase. 
That  includes  33  homes  in^Tuba  City  subdivision,  6  homes  on  the 
New  Lands,  21  homes  on  the  rest  of  the  Navajo  Reservation,  and  6 
homes  off  reservation.  Seven  of  these  homes  are  for  HPL 
residents. 


QUESTION:   The  number  in  post-move  counseling. 

RESPONSE:   There  are  268  clients  in  post-move  counseling.  104  of  these 
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clients  are  serviced  by  our  post-move  contract  with  NACA.  This 
includes  28  HPL  clients. 

Although  it  was  not  asked,  the  remainder  of  our  clients  who  have 
not  relocated  are  in  the  process  of  obtaining  a  lease  (CC  status). 
This  constitutes  151  of  our  clients.  9  of  these  clients  are  HPL 
residents. 
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Tuesday,  February  28,  1995. 

INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICAN  INDIAN  AND  ALASKA  NATIVE 
CULTURE  AND  ARTS  DEVELOPMENT 

WITNESSES 
PERRY  GENE  HORSE,  PRESIDENT 

KENNETH  BLANKENSHIP,  CHAIRMAN,  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 
EDMUND  GONZALES,  PROJECT  MANAGER 
MARY  ZUNI,  SPECIAL  PROJECTS  OFFICER 

Mr.  Regula.  We'll  reconvene  the  committee. 

We  have  now  scheduled  the  Institute  of  American  Indian  and 
Alaska  Native  Culture  and  Arts  Development. 

We're  happy  to  welcome  you.  You're  Dr.  Horse? 

Dr.  Horse.  Perry  Horse,  yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  Perry  Horse,  okay. 

And  you're  Mr. 

Mr.  BLANKENSHIP.  Blankenship. 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes. 

Mr.  BLANKENSHIP.  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay.  Well,  thank  you  for  coming.  Your  testimony 
will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record,  and  we  would  appreciate  it  if  you 
would  summarize  for  us. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Horse  follows:] 
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Testimony  of  Dr.  Perry  Horse 

President,  Institute  of  American  Indian  Arts 

February  28,  1995 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Subcommittee.  I  am  here  today  to  present  the 
budget  of  the  Institute  of  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  Culture  and  Arts 
Development  (lAIA)  for  Fiscal  Year  1996.  My  name  is  Perry  Horse.  I  am  the  president 
of  lAIA.  With  me  are:  Kenneth  Blankenship,  President  of  the  Institute's  Board  of 
Trustees,  Edmund  Gonzales,  Project  Manager;  Alan  Lovesee,  Director  of 
Administrative  Services;  Michael  Taylor,  Budget  Analyst,  and  Mary  Zuni,  Assistant  to 
the  President. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  transition  for  the  Institute.  During  that  time,  I  was 
appointed  president.  We  filled  some  crucial  positions  such  as  the  Dean  of  Student 
Services,  Director  of  Personnel,  and  Director  of  Administrative  Services.  Open  lines  of 
communication  were  established  among  students,  faculty  and  staff  Substantial  progress 
was  made  in  preparing  for  our  accreditation  review  scheduled  for  this  fall.  Progress  on 
developing  our  new  campus  was  continued.  And,  most  importantly,  the  Institute 
continued  providing  quality  educational  services  in  the  arts  to  American  Indian  and 
Alaska  Native  students,  our  primary  customers. 

HISTORY  AND  MANDATE 

The  Institute  is  a  Congressionally-chartered  corporation.  As  such,  it  confirms  the 
special  responsibility  of  Congress  for  Indian  concerns;  it  remains  a  unique  experiment  in 
"Indian  control."  Policy  and  governing  authority  for  lAIA  is  vested  in  a  Board  of 
Trustees,  the  majority  of  whom  are  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native,  who  are 
nominated  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

The  Institute  was  by  taken  by  Congress  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in 
1988.  At  that  time  the  school  was  in  critical  condition;  its  students  neglected,  its 
programs  deteriorated,  and  its  administration  in  chaos.  Over  the  past  six  years,  demand 
for  the  Institute's  services  has  increased.  For  example,  in  that  period  the  enrollment 
increased  by  more  than  200%.  The  Fine  Arts  Degree  program  received  full  accreditation 
by  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools  and  the  National  Association 
of  Schools  of  Art  and  Design.  Administrative  problems  have  been  resolved.  And,  once 
again,  we  are  able  to  report  that  an  external  audit  of  our  finances  revealed  "no  material 
weaknesses,"  the  accoimtants'  jargon  for  a  clean  bill  of  health.  Finally,  we  are  moving 
forward  with  plans  to  construct  a  new  campus  on  a  beautifiil  high  plateau  near  Santa  Fe, 
on  140  acres  donated  to  us  for  that  purpose. 

The  Institute  comprises  four  major  functions  organized  by  "centers":  1)  the 
Center  for  Fine  Arts  &.  Cultural  Studies,  2)  a  museum  which  houses  "the  national 
collection  of  contemporary  Indian  art,"  3)  the  Center  for  Research  and  Cultural 
Exchange  (CRCE),  and  4)  the  Center  for  Student  Development. 
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The  Center  for  Fine  Arts  offers  classes  for  over  240  students.  We  have  four 
accredited  two-year  degree  programs  in  two  and  three  dimensional  arts,  creative  writing, 
and  museum  studies.  Many  of  our  graduates  go  on  to  pursue  further  studies  toward  four- 
year  degrees  in  Fine  Arts  and  other  pursuits.  This  Center  and  the  one  for  Student 
Services  constitute  the  heart  of  the  Institute's  purpose. 

lAIA  is  also  home  to  the  Center  for  Research  &  Cultural  Exchange  (CRCE).  This 
legislatively  mandated  center  has  already  attained  national  and  international  recognition 
as  the  locus  for  the  study  and  collection  of  information  about  American  Indian  and 
Alaska  Native  cultures.  The  most  recent  activity  of  CRCE  which  generated  national 
interest  was  its  role  in  hosting  the  1994  conference  of  the  Native  American  Languages 
Institute  which  attracted  over  1,000  people. 

The  Institute  is  also  home  to  its  current  showcase,  its  museum,  which  is  a  state-of- 
the-art  facility  housing  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  contemporary  Indian  art  in  the 
world.  The  museum,  mandated  by  Congress,  affords  our  students  with  resources  for 
study,  both  of  the  art  in  our  collection  and  for  the  museum  studies  degree  program.  It  is 
also  open  to  the  public  as  a  national  resource.  Located  downtown  in  the  heart  of  Santa 
Fe,  it  attracts  visitors  from  around  the  world.  It  affords  students,  alumni,  and  others  with 
opportunities  to  display  their  art  both  for  exhibition  and  for  sale. 

Governance 

Fiduciary  responsibility,  oversight,  and  policy  direction  for  the  Institute  rests  with 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  which  consists  of  13  voting  members  and  six  ex-officio  members 
including  four  Members  of  Congress,  the  student  government  president,  and  the  president 
of  the  Institute.  The  voting  members  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  represent  a 
cross-section  of  American  people  and  professions.    As  of  this  date,  there  are  3  voting 
member  vacancies  on  the  Board  and  2  Congressional  ex-officio  member  vacancies. 

Budget  Request  for  Fiscal  Year  1996 

The  Institute  requests  FY96  appropriations  of  $10,800,000  for  operations  and 
$9,046,000  for  campus  construction,  health  &  safety,  and  endowment.  This  is  an  increase 
of  $8,633,000  over  the  fiscal  year  1995  actual  appropriation  of  $1 1,213,000.  Most  of  the 
requested  increase  is  for  health  and  safety  and  for  construction  purposes.  This  request  is 
made  with  full  cognizance  of  the  following  factors:  1)  the  knowledge  that  this  is  a 
particularly  lean  time  for  the  Federal  budget,  2)  our  determination  to  submit  a  budget 
which  is  student  oriented,  i.e.,  increases  for  areas  affecting  academic  instruction,  health 
and  safety  issues,  and  student  life,  and  3)  the  need  to  continue  with  the  construction  of 
our  new  home,  a  permanent  campus  for  the  Institute. 

Personnel  Costs 

Personnel  costs,  as  with  any  institution,  reflect  the  largest  single,  fixed-cost  item 
in  our  budget.  For  most  of  our  departments  we  are  requesting  only  cost  of  living  and 
merit  increases  for  existing  personnel  positions. 
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Center  for  Arts  and  Cultural  Studies  (+$719,000) 

We  are  focusing  our  request  for  operations  on  the  area  of  academics.  This  priority 
reflects  our  commitment  to  the  central  mission  of  the  Institute  and  the  educational  needs 
of  our  primary  customers,  our  students.  Among  activities  prioritized  and  considered 
under  this  increased  funding  are  the  following:  courses  on  Computer  Literacy  and  the 
Arts,  positions  related  to  Linguistics  and  Language  Studies,  curriculum  development  for 
the  Cultural  Studies  department,  expansion  of  the  Creative  Writing  program,  studio 
equipment  and  professional  fees  for  the  two-  and  three-dimensional  programs,  and 
expansion  of  the  performing  arts  program.  For  several  of  these  programs,  minor 
increases  in  offerings  will  mean  full  accreditation.  With  the  impending  site  visit  from  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools  this  fall,  it  is  crucial  that  all  of  these 
instructional  areas  receive  adequate  funding  support. 

Facilities  Operation  and  Maintenance  (+S356,000) 

The  Institute  has  never  had  its  own  campus.  For  the  primary  mission,  we 
currently  lease  115  rooms  of  dormitory  space  and  30,000  square  feet  of  studio, 
administrative,  and  storage  space  from  the  College  of  Santa  Fe  (CSF),  a  private  four-year 
college.  The  lease  payments  for  this  space  are  a  steady  drain  on  Federal  resources.  This 
situation  has  existed  for  over  13  years  and  is  a  compelling  reason  we  are  so  eager  to 
acquire  our  new  home.  Almost  one-half  the  funds  requested  under  this  heading  are  to 
defray  anticipated  increases  in  the  lease  which  must  be  renewed  by  July  1,  1995. 

The  bulk  of  the  remaining  funds  under  this  heading  are  to  institutionalize  a 
security  force  for  the  Institute.  We  now  have  our  own  security  officers,  both  at  the 
museum  and  on  campus,  who  are  paid  from  "soft"  monies,  a  short-term  solution.  We 
also  rely  to  a  lesser  extent  on  campus  security  provided  by  the  College  of  Santa  Fe.  It  is 
now  apparent  that  for  the  long-term  such  a  situation  provides  neither  adequate  security 
for  our  buildings  and  equipment  nor  ftill  protection  for  our  students  and  employees. 

Student  Development  (+S157,000) 

The  increase  under  this  heading,  for  the  most  part,  will  cover  increases  in  food 
costs  associated  with  our  food  services  contract  with  the  College  of  Santa  Fe. 

Life,  Health  and  Safety  (+$1,146,000) 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  responsible  for  providing  a  safe,  healthy  environment  for 
our  students  and  employees.  My  top  priority  since  I  came  to  the  Institute  has  been  to  do 
everything  possible  to  provide  such  an  environment.  None  of  our  students  or  faculty  has 
been  injured,  but  artistic  endeavors  make  use  of  hazardous  materials  and  processes.  We 
must  address  this  issue  now. 

In  1994,  die  Institute  asked  Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory  to  assist  us  in 
conducting  a  health  and  safety  review  in  buildings  we  occupy.  The  safety  engineers  from 
Los  Alamos  identified  numerous  health  and  safety  issues  including  fire  code  violations, 
poor  ventilation  where  hazardous  materials  are  used,  poor  or  non-existent  exterior 
lighting,  improperly  frinctioning  doors,  and  inadequate  exits.  Our  budget  request  for  this 
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item  is  based  on  estimated  costs  compiled  by  the  Los  Alamos  engineers  a  copy  of  which 
is  attached.  (See  attached  brealcdown) 

Construction  (+$5,600,000) 

We  are  in  the  final  stages  of  planning  the  infrastructure  for  the  Institute's  new 
campus.  The  first  shovel  of  earth  will  be  turned  very  soon  for  building  our  permanent 
home.  As  mentioned  before,  140  acres  of  prime  land  just  south  of  Santa  Fe  were  donated 
for  the  new  campus.  A  road  to  the  site  is  now  in  place,  and  we  expect  a  water  line  to  the 
site  to  be  installed  this  year.  Dormitory  and  home-living  units  have  the  initial 
construction  priority.  This  was  determined  by  the  need  to  improve  conditions  in  which 
our  students  reside  and  to  assure  that  if  the  College  of  Santa  Fe  reclaims  the  dormitory 
space  we  now  lease,  adequate  housing  can  be  provided  for  our  students. 

A  breakdown  of  projected  costs  for  building  housing  to  accommodate  the  same 
number  of  students  as  currently  attend  the  Institute  is  attached.  We  are  developing  a 
comprehensive  plan  to  obtain  money  from  private  sources  and  through  creative  financing. 
Realistically,  however,  we  have  determined  that  these  first  buildings  must  receive  federal 
funding. 

We  have  demonstrated  our  ability  to  obtain  private  support,  thus  maximizing  the 
effect  of  the  federal  dollar.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  attached  chart  of  expenditures  to 
date,  the  Institute  has  almost  matched  the  Federal  contribution  in  our  effort  to  prepare 
the  new  campus.  We  have  received  support  from  American  Indian  governments,  our 
alumni,  national  Indian  organizations,  the  City  of  Santa  Fe,  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  two 
national  Laboratories,  private  corporations,  and  numerous  private  individuals.  We  are 
committed  to  maintaining  the  effort  to  match  the  federal  dollar  and  more. 

Conclusion 

In  closing,  I  thank  the  Committee  for  its  past  support  of  the  Institute.  If  not  for 
the  direct  intervention  of  Congress,  the  I AIA  could  not  have  survived.  I  ask  you  to  join 
us  once  again  by  providing  the  resources  to  make  the  Institute  all  that  it  can  be.  Thank 
you. 
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INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICAN  INDIAN  ARTS 

(lAIA) 

FEDERAL.  STATE.  LOCAL.  PRIVATE,  FOUNDATIONS  &  OTHERS 

INVESTMENTS  TO  DATE  ON  NEW  CAMPUS 


lAIA/OTHERS 

$  150,000 
$  300,000 
$  300,000 
$1,000,000 
$  225,000 
$  150,000 
$  50,000 
$1,400,000 
$  25,000 
$  350,000 
$      50,000 


CONGRESS 

Master  Plan 

$    400,000 

Gas  Line 

Power  Line 

Road  (Quasia  Endowment) 

Water  Line 

EDA,  Planning 

NBA 

Land 

LANL 

McArthur  Foundation 

♦Other  (legal,  appraisal. 

A/E  donations) 

FY  1994 

$3,000,000 

FY  1995 

$1,500,000 
$4,900,000 

$4,000,000 
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INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICAN  INDIAN  ARTS 

NEW  CAMPUS 

PRELIMINARY  PROJECT  ESTIMATE  -  PAHSE  1A 

STUDENT  HOUSING 

FEBRUARY.  1995 


TOTAL  ESTIMATED  PROJECT  PHASE  1A  $24,023,120 

ESTIMATED  STUDENT  HOUSING  EXPENDITURES 

1.    A/E  fees  for  Phase  1A  concept  and  student  $1,500,000 

housing  construction  docunnents 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 

Off  Site  Utilities 

On  Site  Utilities 

Site  Development/Landscaping 

Furniture,  Fixtures  &  Equipment 

Housing  Building  Construction 

Start-up  and  move  in 

Taxes,  soft  cost  and  contingencies 

$1,238,000 
$     831,850 
$     824,298 
$     400,000 
$6,206,070 
$     140,028 
$2,184,754 

EXPENDITURES,  SUB-TOTAL 

$13,32J 

Federal  Appropriations 
State  Appropriations 

APPROPRIATIONS  SUB-TOTAL 

$6,000,000 
$     225.000 

$    6,22; 

BALANCE,  FY  1996  FEDERAL  REQUEST  $    7,100,000 
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Perry  Gene  Horse 


5301  Vista  Del  Cerro,  NE  1505)  988-6463  Office 

Albuquerque,  NM   87111  298-4402  Home 


Ten  yean,  consultant:  education,  Ranagement,  &  organuational  development 
Four  years,  unraersity-based  researcher,  lecturer,  and  program  manager 
Sii  years,  managing  conmunity  college  development  programs 
Seven  years  in  federal  agencies  managing  Indian  education  &  postsecondary  | 


President,  Institute  o(  American  Indian  Arts  (congressional  chartered  as  the  institute  of  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  Culture  and  Arts  Developmentl: 
May,  1994  to  present 

Academic  Decrees 

1982  Ph.D.  •         University  of  Ariiona.  Center  for  Study  of  Higher  Education.  Tucson.  AZ 

1973  Ed.M.  Graduate  School  of  Education.  Harvard  University.  Cambridge.  MA 

Certificales 

1991  UCLA  School  of  Engineering  &  Applied  Science.  Graduate  School  of  Management 

1987  University  of  Nev<  Meiico.  Management  Development  Program.  Anderson  School  of  Management 

1961  Haskell  Institute.  Lawrence  KS,  Commetcia!  Studies 

Consultancies 

1994  Montana  Science  &  Technology  Alliance,  instilulional  planning/faculty  development 

1993-94       Little  Hoop  Community  College,  Fort  Tollen,  ND,  strategic  planning 

1992-93       American  Indian  Higher  Education  Consortium,  strategic  planning 

1990  The  MacArthur  Foundation.  Chicago.  IL.  advisement  on  funding  tribal  colleges 

1982-83       Albuquerque  Public  Schools.  America  Indian  cultural  curriculum 

1987  94       Sandia  National  Laboratories  Icerlilied  to  leach  following  proprietary  courses) 

'Frontline  Leadership'  Zenger-MSa  Coiporalion,  a  supervisor  training  course 

Ttie  Leadership  Challenge'  Tom  Peters  Group,  a  leadership  training  course 

'Managing  Career  Development'  Novations  Bioap.  Inc..  an  individual  development  course 

'Team  Leadership'.  Zenger-AHIer,  a  training  coursa  lor  team  leaders 
1982-84       Institute  lor  Development  of  Indian  Law.  Washington.  D.C,  'federal  Indian  Law  &  Triial  Goremment' 
1979-81       University  of  Arizona.  Department  of  Economics.  'Uesen/ation  Economics  &  Management' 

University  of  Arizona.  Department  of  Education.  'Curriculum  Trends  in  Higher  education' 
1974-76       Tribal  Colleges.  'Institutional  Planning' 
1972-73       Harvard  University.  Department  of  Social  Sciences.  'Indians  in  tht  Contemporary  United  States' 

Research  t  Publieatient 

1985  'UeUing  Indian  Traditions  and  Modem  Technology.' Mm  Minority  Engineer.  Vol.5.  No.3.  Spring  1985 

1984  "^003;  Toward  A  Science  S  Engineering  Future  For  American  Indians, "  The  Minority  Engineer.  Vol.4,  No.3 

1982  Pti.D.  Dissertation.  'TrOial  Cultural  Educational  Curricula  in  American  Indian  Community  Coleges'  unpubfshed 

1979  'Research  Project  to  Strengthen  Local  Economic  i  Human  /lesource  Development  Through  Indian  Community  Coleges  inllie  OH  West  Hegion,' \ 

Region  Conmisaon.  Billings.  MT.  1979 

Education  PollcY/Puhlic  Servlct 

1990-94       Commissioner.  2tst  Century  Education  Commission.  New  Meiico  Stale  Board  of  Education 

1990-94       MenAer,  Leadership  Alboquergue.  Albuquerque  Chamber  of  Commerce 

1986-91       Comnissioner.  Academy  tor  Educational  leadership,  Albuquerque  PubPic  Schools 

Otbtr 

♦  Armed  Forces  Veteran,  U.S.  Army.  1963-66 

«  Corcoran  School  of  Art  Washington,  D.C.  1962-63 

♦  Titial  Citizenship:   Kiowa  Tribe  of  Oklahoma 
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Opening  Statement 

Dr.  Horse.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Good  afternoon.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Blankenship  and  myself,  some 
other  people  have  accompanied  me  here  to  Washington  and  Fd  like 
to  recognize  them  for  the  record:  Mr.  Edmund  Gonzales,  who's  our 
Project  Manager  in  charge  of  the  new  campus  construction.  He's 
from  San  Ildefonso  Pueblo  Tribe,  and  his  staff  member,  Mr.  Paul 
Fragua,  who's  from  the  Jemez  Pueblo  Tribe,  and  also  Mr.  Michael 
Taylor,  who's  with  our  financial  services  component  and  a  member 
of  the  Cherokee  and  Creek  Nations  of  Oklahoma,  and  also  Mary 
Zuni,  who's  my  executive  assistant.  She's  from  Isleta  Pueblo  Tribe. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  the  Institute  is  a  congressionally- 
chartered  Federal  corporation  and  was  taken  from  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  control  and  put  under  the  control  of  a  19-member 
board  of  trustees  that  was  created  by  the  enabling  legislation  in 
1988,  and  Mr.  Blankenship  is  the  chairman  of  that  board. 

It's  comprised  of  19  members,  13  of  whom  are  voting  members. 
Of  those  13,  by  law,  the  majority  must  be  American  Indian  or  Alas- 
ka Native  people.  The  remaining  six,  four  are  comprised  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  two  are  the  president  of  the  Institute  and  the 
president  of  the  Associated  Student  Government. 

Myself,  I'm  the  president  and  I've  been  on  this  job  now  for  ap- 
proximately eight  months.  So  I'm  on  a  pretty  steep  learning  curve 
myself  I  will  attempt  to  answer  all  of  your  questions.  If  I  need 
some  help,  I'm  going  to  have  to  ask  my  colleagues  that  I  brought 
with  me. 

I'd  like  to  mention,  also,  that  over  the  past  20  years  I've  been  as- 
sociated with  the  tribal  college  movement  in  this  country,  directly 
and  indirectly,  and  so  I'm  pretty  familiar  with  a  lot  of  the  issues 
that  are  around  developing  Indian  colleges.  In  this  instance,  I 
think  that  the  Institute  stands  alone  amongst  those  institutions,  as 
well  as  other  institutions  of  higher  education  in  this  country,  given 
its  unique  mission. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  too,  that  whereas  the  other  Indian  col- 
leges are  tribal-specific  primarily,  the  Institute  serves  a  national 
clientele.  We  currently  serve  about  95  tribes  from  across  the  Unit- 
ed States,  including  Alaska.  We  are,  as  you  know,  located  in  Santa 
Fe,  New  Mexico. 

The  enabling  legislation  charged  the  school  with  the  responsibil- 
ity, basically,  in  three  primary  areas:  one  being  to  provide  instruc- 
tional services  leading  to  accredited  degrees.  One  is  to 

Mr.  Regula.  Degrees  of  what  type? 

Dr.  Horse.  Associate  of  arts,  fine  arts,  two-year  associate  of  art 
degrees. 

Mr.  Regula.  Is  this  a  two-year  program  totally? 

Dr.  Horse.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  that  it  would  be  an  associate  degree.  Would 
there  be  anything  other  than  arts? 

Dr.  Horse.  It's  focused  on  the  two-year  associate  of  arts 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay. 

Dr.  Horse.  I  should  mention  that  we're  fully  accredited  by  the 
North  Central  Accreditation  Association  and  also  by  the  National 
Association  of  Schools  of  Arts  and  Design.  We  are  making  prepara- 
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tions  for  a  re-accreditation  visit  that's  coming  up  in  October  of  this 
year  from  North  Central 

CONSTRUCTION  NEEDS 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  you  don't  have  a  building  yet,  if  I  understand 
it  correctly. 

Dr.  Horse.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  where  is  the  school  operating? 

Dr.  Horse.  We  operate  out  of  rented  facilities  on  the  College  of 
Santa  Fe. 

Mr.  Regula.  How  long  have  you  been  operating? 

Dr.  Horse.  We  were  reformatted  into  a  two-year  college  format 
in  1988  by  the  enabling  legislation  that  took  control  from  the  BIA 
and  put  it  under  the  board  of  trustees. 

Mr.  Regula.  How  many  students  do  you  have? 

Dr.  Horse.  Currently,  we  have  254  students. 

Mr.  Regula.  And  are  they  all  residents,  that  is,  do  they  come 
from  far  enough  away  that  they  have  to  live  on  campus? 

Dr.  Horse.  Yes. 

Mr.  Regula  [continuing].  Are  residential  facilities  available? 

Dr.  Horse.  Yes,  exactly,  and  that's  really  one  of  the  areas  that 
we're  really  concerned  about  because,  like  I  say,  we  do  have  to  rent 
our  facilities.  We've  never  had  our  own  home,  and  we  currently 
have  about  115  beds,  and  a  good  portion  of  our  students,  about  50 
of  them,  have  to  reside  offcampus,  which  in  Santa  Fe  is  kind  of 
hard  to  do  if  you're  a  struggling  art  student.  I  don't  know  how  they 
do  it,  but  they  manage  to  do  it  and  we  do  serve  that  population 
as  well. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  you've  graduated  a  couple  of  classes  then? 

Dr.  Horse.  Yes,  we  have.  I  believe  we've  graduated — two  classes, 
isn't  it? 

Mr.  Blankenship.  Two  classes.  Since  1988,  we've  graduated  a 
class  every  year,  but 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  you  started  in  1988. 

Mr.  Blankenship.  It  was  ongoing.  There  was  some  students 
when  we  took  over.  There  were  like  104  students 

Mr.  Regula.  Oh,  I  see. 

Mr.  Blankenship  [continuing].  When  we  took  over  the  thing.  So 
we  continued  with  that.  There  was  a  process  where  we  had  to 
phase  out  BIA  and  get  into  the  total  thing.  So  then  there  was  some 
BIA  or  Interior  employees  that  had  the  option  of  staying  on  or  tak- 
ing the  early  out. 

Dr.  Horse.  I'd  like  to  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may,  that, 
obviously,  since  the  Institute  has  never  had  its  own  home,  that  this 
is  really  causing  us  to  become  real  anxious  to  get  moving  on  our 
construction  activities  for  our  new  campus.  I  would  like  to  kind  of 
lead  you — summarize  briefly  here  kind  of  where  we  are  in  that  ef- 
fort because  I  think  it's  important  to  you. 

We  have  already  acquired  140  acres  of  prime  land  just  south  of 
Santa  Fe,  and  it  was  donated  to  us  to  construct  our  campus. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  there  was  no  cost  then?  That  was  all  donated? 

Dr.  Horse.  That  was  donated;  right. 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes. 
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Dr.  Horse.  We  have  acquired  water  rights  in  cooperation  with 
the  city  and  county  of  Santa  Fe.  That  was  a  long,  arduous  task  and 
it  did  contribute  to  some  delay  in  our  plans  to  proceed  with  con- 
struction of  the  campus 

Mr.  Regula.  When  you  say,  "water  rights,"  you  mean  to  have  ac- 
cess to  the  city  water? 

Dr.  Horse.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Regula.  How  about  sewage  treatment,  the  same  thing? 

Dr.  Horse.  We  also  have  that.  We  are  completing  negotiations 
on  that  part  of  the  infrastructure,  yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay. 

Dr.  Horse.  And  we've  also  completed  a  paved  road  to  the  site, 
and  we've  selected  an  architectural  and  engineering  team  which  is 
going  to  help  us  finalize  the  infrastructure,  as  well  as  designing  the 
buildings  that  will  be  out  there  eventually. 

So  we've  made  construction  of  residential  facilities  our  priority 
because,  like  I  say,  we  do  have  rented  facilities  on  the  College  of 
Santa  Fe,  but  they  are  in  such  condition  that  they  can  at  best  be 
described  as  substandard,  and  they  do  require  some  renovation, 
some  upkeep.  We  feel  like  instead  of  paying  all  the  money  that 
we're  paying  in  rent,  we'd  just  as  soon  be  paying  for  new  buildings 
on  our  own  campus. 

Mr.  Regula.  Have  you  done  any  design  work?  You  said  you've 
hired  an  A&E  firm. 

Dr.  Horse.  We  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  master  plan,  a  campus 
master  plan,  and  I  believe  Congress  appropriated  $400,000  toward 
that  effort  in  1992,  and  so  that's  in  place.  And  so,  based  on  that, 
we're  ready  now  to  work  with  the  A&E  team  to  work  on  the  actual 
design  of  the  first  phase  of  construction  on  this. 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  have  the  funds  to  do  that? 

Dr.  Horse.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  require  that  in  the  1996  appropriations? 

Dr.  Horse.  We  do  have  funds  to  do  that,  yes. 

Mr.  Blankenship.  That's  the  infrastructure.  We  don't  have 
enough  funds  to  actually  complete  the  first  building  yet,  but  that's 
in  part  of  our  request  this  year,  to  get  into  the  housing.  Where  we 
started,  in  this  master  plan  we  were  looking  at  $60  million  and  we 
phased  it  down  to  $24  million.  At  the  last  meeting  the  board  de- 
cided that  we  needed  to  get  this  where  vision  meets  reality;  we 
needed  to  get  into  a  workable  thing  in  mind  where  we  can  raise 
money  as  we  go. 

So  looking  at  the  conditions  of  our  campus,  we  decided  to  get  the 
housing,  get  students  in  safe  housing  to  start  with.  So  that's  the 
first  thing  we  picked  up.  So  the  A&E  firm  will  be  designing  the 
housing  first,  and  as  we  get — as  money  becomes  available,  we'll 
build  that  phase  of  it. 

And  Dr.  Horse  has  talked  with  the  Santa  Fe  Community  Col- 
lege— they're  going  to  be  about  five  minutes  from  us  by  car — about 
some  relationships  working  there  with  some  new  classrooms. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  you'd  use  their  classrooms,  but  you'd  have  your 
own  housing? 

Mr.  Blankenship.  The  housing,  yes. 

Dr.  Horse.  That's  the  plan,  yes,  and  one  of  the  convenient  things 
about  that  arrangement  is  that  most  of  their  classes  are  conducted 
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in  the  evening,  whereas  most  of  ours  are  conducted  during  the  day- 
time. 

Mr.  Regula.  What  would  the  housing  alone  cost  and  how  many 
students  would  you  anticipate  that  you  could  accommodate? 

Dr.  Horse.  Okay,  we're  estimating  for  the  housing  approximately 
$7  million.  That's  what  we're  requesting  in  the  1996— — 

Mr.  Regula.  And  that's  for  how  many  units? 

Dr.  Horse.  I  believe  we  can  house  200  students  for  that  much 
money. 

Mr.  Blankenship.  Some  of  that  is  family  housing  and  some  is 
just  dorm-type  housing. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  you  anticipate  that  your  enrollments,  prospec- 
tively, will  be  around  200  students? 

Dr.  Horse.  Initially,  yes. 

Mr.  Blankenship.  That's  on  campus.  We  could  still  have  the  off- 
campus  students. 

Dr.  Horse.  Yes,  we  still  have  to 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  get  a  number  of  off-campus  or  commuter- 
type  students? 

Dr.  Horse.  Yes,  we  do.  We  serve  currently,  I  think,  about  50  off- 
campus  students.  You  know,  one  student  commutes  from  as  far  as 
Mescalero.  I  don't  know  if  you're  familiar  with  New  Mexico,  but 
that's  about  a  four-hour  drive. 

Mr.  Regula.  Is  that  right? 

Dr.  Horse.  Yes. 

OPERATING  BUDGET 

Mr.  Regula.  The  operating  costs,  how  are  they  funded?  I  assume 
there's  tuition,  student  loans,  maybe  Pell  grants,  and  so  forth? 

Dr.  Horse.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  Regula.  What's  the  breakdown  on  your  income  stream  and 
is  it  enough  to  take  care  of  the  costs  of  operating? 

Dr.  Horse.  Let's  see,  we  have  currently  $9.7  million,  I  believe, 
for  total  operations. 

Mr.  Regula.  In  the  budget? 

Dr.  Horse.  In  the  budget,  yes,  for  this  year. 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes.  And,  in  effect,  this  $9.7  million  would  subsidize 
the  cost  of  the  students'  tuition? 

Dr.  Horse.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Blankenship.  The  students  don't  pay  tuition. 

Dr.  Horse.  The  students  who  are 

Mr.  Regula.  Oh,  they  pay  no  tuition? 

Dr.  Horse.  Well,  those  students  who  are  American  Indian  and 
Alaska  Native 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes. 

Dr.  Horse  [continuing].  That  operating  cost  covers  the  cost  of 
their  tuitions. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay. 

Dr.  Horse.  For  others  that  don't  meet  that,  they  pay  their  own 
tuition. 

Mr.  Regula.  Okay. 

Mr.  Blankenship.  We  do  get  some  Pell  grant. 

Dr.  Horse.  Yes,  we  do. 

Mr.  Regula.  Does  that  include  housing  and  meals,  et  cetera 
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Dr.  Horse.  Yes. 

Mr.  Regula  [continuing].  The  total? 

Dr.  Horse.  Yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  for  the  $9.7  million,  you  provide  the  Alaskan  and 
the  Native  Americans  a  total  package? 

Dr.  Horse.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Regula.  How  many  of  those  would  there  be? 

Dr.  Horse.  Let's  see,  I  believe,  currently,  about — 200,  isn't  it? 

Ms.  ZUNL  Ninety  percent. 

Dr.  Horse.  Ninety  percent,  yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  Ninety  percent,  yes. 

Mr.  Blankenship.  But  keep  in  mind  that  $9.7  also  includes — by 
legislation,  we  also  have  to  have  a  museum  and  a  CRCE  center, 
which  it  calls  for. 

Mr.  Regula.  Is  that  now  in  rented  space? 

Mr.  Blankenship.  It's  in  rented — our  museum  is  in  the  old  Fed- 
eral building  that  we  took  over,  and  that  was  a  $5  million  project 
of  which  the  2.1  came  from  the  Grovernment  and  we  raised  the  rest 
through  our  fundraising  efforts,  but  that's  paid  for  and  open  now. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  you've  met  that  criteria  then,  the  museum? 

Dr.  Horse.  Yes. 

CONSTRUCTION  NEEDS  (COnt.) 

Mr.  Regula.  What  do  you  anticipate — now  you're  talking  about 
$7  million  in  construction  initially.  What  would  be  your  anticipa- 
tion down  the  road? 

Mr.  Blankenship.  We  feel  that  once  we  get  out  there  and  get  a 
presence  on  that  site — we're  starting  to  kick  off  a  major  fundraising 
campaign  working  with  our  local  foundation  that  has  just  been 
formed.  The  President  has  put  out  some  RFPs  for  some  major  fund- 
raisers and  organizations  to  come  and  build  us  a  plan  together  to 
go  out  and  raise  this  kind  of  money. 

When  we  first  started,  we  were  talking  about  $60  million  and 
$24  million,  but  that's  not  feasible,  we  didn't  think.  So  now,  once 
we  get  out  there  and  get  a  presence  by  working  with  the  commu- 
nity college  and  temporary  buildings  that  we  have,  we  should  be 
able  to,  say,  target  eight  buildings,  the  classroom  buildings.  So 
we'll  need  $4  or  $5  million  to  build  this  and  to  go  to  our  fundrais- 
ing people  and  say,  "We  need  this  much  money;  let's  go  get  it," 
then  we'll  start  this  building.  In  the  meantime,  we  have  the  money 
ready  to  design  it.  So  we'll  have  the  plans  ready  and  then 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  where  did  the  figure  of  $160  million  come 
from?  You're  just  talking  about  $8  or  $10  million  here  for  class- 
rooms. What  else  is  included  in  the  total? 

Mr.  Gonzales.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  answer  that — I'm  Ed 
Gonzales. 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gonzales.  Initially,  we  prepared  a  master  plan  for  the 
school,  and  I'd  be  happy  to  leave  that  with  your  staff.  And  what 
it  was  was  an  overall  master  plan  that  included  what  we'd  like  the 
school  to  be,  say,  in  20  years,  and  that  was  broken  down  into  four 
major  phases.  Phase  1  had  365,000  square  feet,  and  that  was  bro- 
ken down  into  three  areas.  And  the  first  one  was  called  phase  1(a). 
That's  what  we're  trying  to  do  at  this  point.  It's  125,000  square 
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feet.  We  occupy  gross  square  footage  of  110,000  between  the  places 
that  we  lease  at  this  point.  So  it  would  be  just  a  step  up  in  order 
to  at  least  get  us  out  to  the  site  on  our  current  level. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  160  is 

Mr.  Gonzales.  That  was  a  dream  plan. 

Mr.  Regula  [continuing].  A  dream  plan?  The  reality  is  you  need 
about  $7  million  for  housing  and  you  need,  ultimately,  about  an 
equal  amount  for  campus  classroom? 

Mr.  Gonzales.  Yes.  The  total  amount  on  1(a)  is  $24  miUion.  The 
initial  estimate  that  was  in  the  master  plan  was  $28  million.  We've 
made  some  progress.  We've  had  some  donations  by  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  and  by  other  private  people,  the  gas  company,  the 
water  line — I  mean,  the  gas  line  is  out  there.  So  that  reduced  our 
amount  to  $24  million,  and  we  made  some  reductions  in  the  plans 
themselves.  So,  of  the  $24  million,  we  have  presently  $4.5  million 
that  we'll  be  investing  that  includes  what  you  were  talking  about, 
infrastructure  and  A&E  fees.  We  are  also  waiting  on  $1.5  million 
from  past  appropriations  currently  held  by  the  Treasury  which  will 
give  us  a  total  available  of  $6  million,  and  that,  less  the  value  of 
the  housing  and  infrastructure,  is  $7.1  million. 

FUNDRAISING 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  think  that  you  can  raise  outside  money  for 
these  projects  and,  if  so,  what  percentage  of  the  total  cost? 

Dr.  Horse.  I  believe  that  we  can  raise  it.  First  of  all,  let  me  re- 
emphasize,  too,  that  the  museum  that  Mr.  Blankenship  referred  to 
was,  I  believe,  the  first  focus  of  our  fundraising  efforts,  and  we 
were  successful  in  raising  monies  for  that  portion  of  our  operations. 

We  are  putting  together  a  strategic  plan  for  fundraising  that's 
going  to  involve  some  creative  financing  as  well  as  some  conven- 
tional fundraising  initiatives  that  we  can  follow,  I  believe,  to  help 
raise  some  of  that  money  from  private  sources. 

We  do  have  a  number  of  resolutions  of  support  from  local  Indian 
tribes  in  New  Mexico,  as  well  as  some  national  American  Indian 
organizations,  and  so  we're  trying  to  rally  support  from  our  Indian 
constituency  as  well.  And  the  State  of  New  Mexico  has  been 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  think  you  can  match  it? 

Dr.  Horse.  Which  part,  sir? 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  the  residential  facilities  and  the  classrooms, 
could  you  match  it,  through  private  contributions,  if  we  were  to  ap- 
propriate money? 

Mr.  Gonzales.  What  we  can  speak  to,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  I 
have  on  this  document  here  that  I'll  submit  to  you  a  list  of  what 
Congress  has  given  us  and  what  we've  been  able  to  do  on  our  own, 
and  just  from  the  numbers  here,  you  can  see  how — what  we've 
been  able  to  do  in  terms  of  getting  people  to  try  and  help  us  with 
the  project.  I  believe  that  our  initial  hearings  and  discussions  were 
that  we  would  try  to  at  least  match  one-third,  which  we've  tried  to 
do.  So  I  believe  that  there  is  a  success  rate  that  lAIA  has  in  the 
past  and  we  will  continue  to  try  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Regula.  You're  not  anticipating  that  we  would  provide  any 
endowment  funds,  are  you? 

Dr.  Horse.  We  have  a  made  a  request  for  the  endowment  that's 
authorized  in  the  enabling  legislation,  yes. 
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Mr.  Regula.  That  gets  pretty  tough.  Usually,  the  money's  raised 
privately. 

Do  you  have  an  audit  of  what  you're  doing?  Do  you  have  an  out- 
side auditor  that  evaluated  the  way  you've  managed  the  money 
you've  received  thus  far? 

Dr.  Horse.  Yes,  sir.  We've  just  had  our  audit  for  the  Fiscal  Year 
1994  completed  and  reported  to  the  Board  meeting  earlier  this 
month,  and  no  significant  weaknesses  were  noted,  which  is  their 
jargon  for  a  clean  bill  of  health. 

Mr.  Blankenship.  We've  had  that  before.  That  was  in  our  evi- 
dence. 

Mr.  Regula.  Did  you  give  the  committee  a  copy  of  the  audit? 

Dr.  Horse.  I  believe  we  did  provide  that.  We  had  submitted  ear- 
lier a  budget  submission  for  Fiscal  Year  1996,  dated  February  13, 
and  the  packet  included  that  report. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  we'll  take  a  look,  and  if  we  need  one,  why,  we 
can  contact  you. 

Dr.  Horse.  Thank  you. 

LIFE,  HEALTH,  AND  SAFETY 

Mr.  Regula.  You  have  a  request  for  an  increase  of  $1,146,000  for 
improving  life,  health,  and  safety.  I  don't  think  we've  got  much  de- 
tail. So  what  do  you  mean  by  that?  What  activities  do  you  want 
to  undertake  and  how  are  you  going  to  allocate  these  funds? 

Mr.  Gonzales.  The  packet  that  you  have  on  your  left  side,  Mr. 
Chairman,  has  on  the  last  page  a  summary  of  a  document  that  was 
provided  by  us  with  the  assistance  of  the  Los  Alamos  National  Lab- 
oratory. My  office  and  my  staff  undertook  what  we  called  an  in- 
terim facilities  plan,  due  to  the  problems  that  we  were  having  with 
life,  safety,  and  health  at  the  College  of  Santa  Fe  campus.  We  oc- 
cupy leased  facilities  that  are  1942  barracks  in  some  cases,  and 
they  have  asbestos;  they  have  flooring  problems,  accessibility, 
things  like  that.  And  because  of  the  concern,  we  felt  that  we  need- 
ed to  study  those  items  and  see  which  kinds  of  things  were  most 
important  to  try  and  relieve  at  this  point. 

The  Los  Alamos  team  came  in  to  assist  us.  They  noted,  through 
their  safety  officers,  their  architects,  and  their  engineers,  the  kinds 
of  things  that  we  needed  to  make  improvements  to,  and  what  we 
did  was  categorize  all  the  20  buildings  that  we  occupy.  We  listed 
things  that  needed  to  be  done.  We  then  gave  that  to  the  team  and 
they  prepared  a  cost  estimate  for  improvements,  and  then  we  fur- 
ther went  and  divided  the  activities  into  what  we  thought  was 
L\IA's  responsibility  and  what  we  thought  was  CSF's  responsibil- 
ity, and  we  presented  the  college  with  this  document.  And  the  total 
amount  for  our  responsibility  is  that  amount,  sir. 

Mr.  Blankenship.  But  if  we  could  get  out  to  a  new  campus  and 
work  out  this  relationship  with  the  community  college,  it  would  be 
less  than  this  amount,  depending  on  the  time  frame  we  take  out 
there.  We'd  have  to  do — the  critical  safety  issues  we'll  have  to  ad- 
dress one  way  or  another  if  we  stay  there. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  notice  you  requested  $166,000  for  campus  secu- 
rity. Doesn't  the  college  where  you  lease  facilities  take  care  of  the 
security? 
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Dr.  Horse.  They  do  have  a  contracted  security  force.  We've  had 
uneven  service,  I  guess  you  could  say.  Our  experience  has  shown 
that  it  hasn't  been  adequate  to  meet  our  needs,  and  so  prior  to  my 
arrival  the  decision  was  made,  first  of  all,  to  try  to  contract  those 
services  ourselves,  too,  but  that  apparently  didn't  work  out.  So  now 
we're  in  a  mode  of  having  our  own  security  force,  which  we'd  fund 
through  non-Federal  monies.  But  we've  reached  a  point  now  where 
we  think  it's  advisable  to  institutionalize  that  force 

Mr.  Regula.  Do  you  mean  your  security  force  is  on  the  Santa  Fe 
campus  alongside  their  security  force? 

Dr.  Horse.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Regula.  And  their  force  takes  care  of  the  Santa  Fe  students; 
your  force  takes  care  of  your  students? 

Dr.  Horse.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Regula.  It  seems  like  it  would  be  a  difficult  thing  to  avoid 
intermingling  of  problems. 

Dr.  Horse.  In  terms  of  the  way  the  forces  operate? 

Mr.  Regula.  And  what  their  responsibilities  are.  They're  there 
to  provide  security  for  the  students,  I  assume? 

Dr.  Horse.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  And  I'd  just  say  it  seems  like  it  would  be  kind  of 
awkward  to  have  two  security  forces,  knowing  how  students  inter- 
mingle. 

Dr.  Horse.  Actually,  the  actual  way  we're  set  up  is  we're  really 
on  the  same  campus,  but  where  we  occupy  the  buildings  is  a  dis- 
tinct area  of  the  campus. 

Mr.  Regula.  Oh,  I  see. 

Dr.  Horse.  And  our  students  tend  to  stay  in  that  part  of  the 

Mr.  Gonzales.  I  want  to  also  include,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
have  an  lAIA  museum  which  downtown  from  the  location  of  the 
main  campus  which  requires  security  on  a  full-time  basis,  and  we 
also  have  the  Cathum  Building,  which  is  administrative  offices.  So 
it's  separate  from  the  campus. 

BOARD  OF  trustees 

Mr.  Regula.  I  notice  that  you  have  a  budget  amount  for 
$206,000  for  the  board  of  trustees.  I  serve  as  a  trustee  of  a  college 
and  I  get  paid  zero.  I  see  this  amounts  to  about  $16,000  per  board 
member.  Why  would  you  have  to  pay  the  board  of  trustees? 

Mr.  Blankenship.  That's  the  way  the  legislation  was  set  up,  that 
we  would  be  given  the  board  of  trustees,  we  have  members  from 
Alaska  to  North  Carolina 

Mr.  Regula.  Does  this,  the  money  they  receive,  cover  their  travel 
expenses? 

Mr.  Blankenship.  No,  there's  travel  expenses  as  well  as  the  sti- 
pend of  $125  a  day. 

Mr.  Regula.  They  get  a  stipend  for  each  day  that  they're  in  a 
meeting? 

Mr.  Blankenship.  Yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  Beyond  travel? 

Mr.  Blankenship.  No,  it's  travel  and  the  meeting  days 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  I  mean — oh,  you're  saying  they  get  paid  for 
the  day  that  they're  traveling,  plus  the  days  they're  there.  How 
often  do  you  have  board  meetings? 
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Mr.  Blankenship.  We  usually  have — it  was  set  up  for  quarterly 
meetings.  We  have  three  meetings  a  year  now.  But  sometimes  we 
have  committee  meetings.  They've  broken  up  into  committees,  and 
they  have  to  meet. 

Mr.  Regula.  And  that's  a  separate — they  come  in  separately  for 
the  committee  meetings? 

Mr.  Blankenship.  Everybody  doesn't;  just  the  committee  mem- 
bers come  for  that. 

Mr.  Regula.  Yes,  well,  that's  what  I  mean,  though;  you  don't  try 
to  do  those  when  you  have  your  board  meetings? 

Mr.  Blankenship.  Hopefully,  as  things  smooth  out — since  Dr. 
Horse  has  been  there  the^ve  smoothed  out  considerably,  because 
I've  been  chairman  for  two  years  and  I  can  tell  the  difference,  but, 
hopefully,  we  can  cut  back  those  meetings.  Our  board  feels  that 
we're  there  to  set  policy,  not  run  the  school.  When  we  took  it  over, 
we  had  to  run  the  school,  and  so  we're  getting  out  of  that  mode. 

student  placement 

Mr.  Regula.  What  success  have  you  had — or  have  you  measured 
it — in  placing  students  in  good  jobs  when  they  leave  the  campus 
after  they've  received  their  associate's  degree?  Do  you  have  any  fol- 
lowup? 

Dr.  Horse.  We  do  have  a  placement  office  and  an  alumni  rela- 
tions office,  but,  as  was  noted,  we've  had  relatively  few  graduates 
in  the  six  years  of  the  college's  operation,  based  on  the  number  of 
classes  that  have  been  graduated.  So  we  don't  really  have  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  data  right  now  to  give  you  some  definitive  answers 
as  far  as  what  they  are  actually  doing  now.  I  think  that  the  history 
of  the  Institute  has  shown  that  our  graduates-^  tend  to  become 
over  the  years  recognized  as  some  of  the  leading  contemporary 
American  Indian  artists  in  this  century.  So  the  bulk  of  them  pri- 
marily would  go  into  pursuing  their  own  art  careers,  and  a  growing 
number  of  them  now,  since  we  have  accredited  two-year  graduates, 
matriculate  into  four-year  institutions. 

We  have  entered  into  a  formal  arrangement,  for  example,  with 
Columbia  College  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  whereby  our  graduates  can 
matriculate  into  their  four-year  programs  if  they  so  desire,  and  we 
have  other  agreements  pending  with  some  other  schools  that  we're 
trying  to  stimulate  this  kind  of  pursuit  of  further  degrees  once  they 
leave  our  institution. 

Mr.  Regula.  Now,  as  I  understand  it,  you  do  accept  non-Native 
Americans  and  non-Alaskan 

Dr.  Horse.  We  have  a  small  number  of 

Mr.  Regula.  And  what  do  they  pay  in  tuition? 

Dr.  Horse.  The  cost  per  credit  hour  is  $300,  and  the  normal 
load,  so  to  speak,  is  12  credits  per  semester.  That  works  out  to 
about  $7,000  per  semester. 

Mr.  Regula.  Seven  thousand 

Dr.  Horse.  I  mean,  per  year.  I'm  sorry. 

Mr.  Regula.  That's  not  cheap,  but  it's,  I  guess,  as  higher  edu- 
cation goes 

Dr.  Horse.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Regula.  How  many  graduates  have  you  had — ^well,  let  me 
back  up.  Do  you  get  students  who  come  and  take  some  hours  and 
do  not  go  on  to  the  degree  level? 

Dr.  Horse.  I  believe  we  do  have  a  small  number  of  part-time  stu- 
dents, about  in  the  neighborhood  of  34,  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  most  of  your  students  do  the  two  years  and  get 
their  degrees? 

Dr.  Horse.  Yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  I  would  think  that  you  should  develop  some  type  of 
a  followup. 

Dr.  Horse.  Yes. 

Mr.  Regula.  Some  measure  to  gauge  whether  what  you  are  pro- 
viding by  way  of  education  is  relevant  in  terms  of  the  job  market. 

Dr.  Horse.  Exactly.  And  that's  one  of  the  deficiencies  that  I 
noted  when  I  came  onboard,  and  I  was  hoping  that  we  would  be 
able  to  generate  more  data  to  show  what  the  true  picture  is  in  that 
regard. 

Mr.  Blankenship.  Of  course,  in  the  future — our  future  plans  are 
to  go  to  a  four-year  once  we  get  the  two-year — once  we  get  on  the 
new  campus  and  get  enough  facilities,  we'd  go  to  four-year  degrees. 

Mr.  Regula.  Are  there  other  schools  in  the  United  States  that 
offer  a  four-year  degree,  as  you  would  define  it,  in  fine  arts?  Is  this 
a  common  thing  or  is  this  unique? 

Dr.  Horse.  I  believe  that  there  are  other  schools  that  offer  a 
four-year  degree  in  fine  arts.  I  think  that  the  distinction  here  is 
that  I  believe  it  was  never  the  intent  of  the  Institute  to  replicate 
the  offerings  of  other  art  schools  around  the  country,  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  original  mission  was  to  focus  in  primarily  on  those  as- 
pects of  our  culture  and  legacy  that  deal  with  artistic  expression 
as  defined  by  our  own  people.  And  so  those  that  do  opt,  after  they 
complete  our  program  of  study,  do  have  that  option,  yes. 

CONSTRUCTION  NEEDS  (COnt.) 

Mr.  Regula.  As  far  as  space  is  concerned,  you  have  adequate 
space  that  you've  leased  for  classroom  purposes  because  you're 
using  daytime  facilities  that  they  use  at  night;  is  that  correct? — in 
other  words,  is  your  greatest  need  housing? 

Mr.  Gonzales.  I  guess  I  would  answer  that  by  sa3ring  that  the 
space  needs  in  terms  of  being  adequate,  in  terms  of  the  size  of  the 
space,  yes,  but  in  terms  of  the  functionality  and  ability  of  that 
space  to  serve  the  students  safely  and  without  any  problems,  then 
we  have  a  problem  with  that.  That's  the  reason  why  we're  thinking 
of  the  association  with  the  housing  being  the  priority  and  then 
going  to  the  Santa  Fe  Community  College.  They  are  preparing 
their  design  drawings  for  70,000  square  feet  of  fine  arts  facilities, 
which  includes  studios  and  performance,  areas  that  we'd  like  to  as- 
sociate with  them.  A  new  facility  versus  the  barracks  is  a  much 
more — a  better  situation  for  lAIA. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  Santa  Fe  is  responding  to  a  degree,  at  least,  to 
meet  your  needs? 

Mr.  Gonz.\les.  To  a  degree,  yes,  but  that's  their  needs.  This  is 
the  local  community  needs.  It's  their  student  base.  The  uniqueness 
that  occurs  and  the  overlap  that  occurs  is  that  theirs  is  an  older 
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community  group  of  students  that  want  to  come  in  the  evenings 
and  we  have  daytime  classes. 

Mr.  Regula.  Right. 

Mr.  Gonzales.  So  the  mix  seems  to  be  a  very  good  mix  for  us 
to  both  serve  each  other,  and  they're  open  to  discussions  with  us 
and  began  to  do  that.  And  the  discussions  also  go  to  academics, 
where  they  have  computer  classes;  they  have — their  students  may 
want  to  take  some  of  our  classes.  So  I  think  there's  a  good  possibil- 
ity of  working  together  with  them_. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  what  you  contemplate,  if  you  build  classroom  fa- 
cilities, that  you  would  exchange  the  usage  of  some  of  the  facilities 
with  them? 

Mr.  Gonzales.  Yes,  we'd  build  the  housing,  and,  therefore,  we'd 
be  able  to  keep  them  close  by,  and  they  could  use  their  facilities 
instead,  and  then  we  can  concentrate  on  our  development  program 
to  begin  to  build  our  library,  to  build  our  other  facilities. 

Mr.  Regula.  Are  you  close  to  Santa  Fe? 

Mr.  Gonzales.  Yes,  it's  very  close.  The  road — initially,  before  we 
built  the  road,  it  was  rural  grazel£ind  area.  Now  that  we  have  it 
in  and  we  have  some  of  our  utilities  there,  it's  a  five-minute  drive. 

Mr.  Regula.  So  you'd  probably  run  some  buses  back  and  forth? 

Mr.  Gonzales.  Yes,  it  would  be  a  shuttle,  and  we  do  that  now 
with  one  of  our  campuses.  We  have  a  north  campus  that's  isolated 
from  us. 

Mr.  Regula.  You  mean  you're  not  using  Santa  Fe — there's  a 
community  college? 

Mr.  Blankenship.  We're  using  the  College  of  Santa  Fe  right 
now.  The  community  college  would  be  a  different  relationship. 

Mr.  Regula.  Oh,  really? 

Mr.  Blankenship.  The  College  of  Santa  Fe  is  where  we're  in  the 
barracks,  and  once  we're  gone,  their  plan  is  to  bulldoze  those  build- 
ings down.  It's  not 

Mr.  Regula.  Oh,  I  see.  So  one  is  the  College  of  Santa  Fe  and  the 
other  one  is  Santa  Fe  College? 

Mr.  Horse.  Santa  Fe  Community  College,  yes,  which  is  a  new  in- 
stallation. 

Mr.  Regula.  Does  Santa  Fe  Community  College  have  a  dual 
track;  that  is,  a  track  leading  to  a  four-year  degree,  as  well  as  a 
track  leading  to  a  vocational  or  technical  degree? 

Mr.  Gonzales.  I  believe  it's  more  of  a  vocational-technical 
school 

Mr.  Regula.  A  technical  school? 

Mr.  Gonzales  [continuing].  But  there  is  a  cooperative  agreement 
that's  being  established  with  the  universities  where  those  students 
that  are  taking  mathematics  and  science  classes  will  get  credit  that 
will  transfer  to  the  four-year  institutions  in  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Regula.  Is  that  State  funded? 

Mr.  Gonzales.  I  think  that  program  was  part  of  the  Department 
of  Energy,  but  I'm  not  very  certain. 

Mr.  Regula.  Well,  is  Santa  Fe  College  a  State — part  of  the  State 
university  system? 

Mr.  Horse.  Yes,  it  is.  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  Blankenship.  The  community  college  is;  the  other  one  is  a 
private — 
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Mr.  Regula.  No,  I  mean  the  community  college — well,  the  one 
you  anticipate  working  with. 

If  your  students  would  go,  say,  two  years  in  your  program  and 
then  decide  then  that  they  want  to  be  a  teacher  or  take  pre-law, 
are  any  of  these  credits  that  you  offer  transferable? 

Mr,  Horse.  Yes,  as  a  fully-accredited  institution,  yes,  they  are. 

Mr.  Blankenship.  We've  had  students  go  to  Kansas  City  Art  In- 
stitute, the  Chicago  Art  Institute,  and  finish  up  a  four-year  degree 
in  two  years  or  so. 

Mr.  Regula.  Or  they  could  go  to  another  field, — ^you  have  given 
them  some  basics;  is  that — correct 

Mr.  Blankenship.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Regula.  Communication  skills? 

Mr.  Horse.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Blankenship.  English  and  math  skills,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Regula.  Right,  right. 

Okay,  any  other  questions? 

[No  response.] 

Thank  you  very  much  for  coming. 

Mr.  Horse.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Regula.  And  we  may  have  some  questions  for  the  record. 
We'll  get  those  to  you.  Thank  you  for  coming. 

[Committee  note. — ^Additional  committee  questions  and  answers 
follow:] 
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INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE 

HEARING  QUESTIONS 

INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICAN  INDIAN  AND  ALASKA  NATIVE 
CULTURE  AND  ARTS  DEVELOPMENT 

1.    What  is  the  status  of  your  proposed  new  canqpus? 

RESPONSE : 

In  July,  1994  lAIA  completed  construction  of  a  paved  road  to 
the  new  campus  site  that  allows  for  access  and  development. 
Currently  lAIA  is  entering  into  construction  agreements  with 
the  Gas  Company  of  New  Mexico  for  gas  seirvices;  the  Sangre  de 
Cristo  Water  Company  and  County  Water  System  for  water;  the 
Public  Service  Company  of  New  Mexico  for  power  and  U.S.  West 
for  telecommunication. 

The  installation  of  these  utilities  and  the  completion  of  the 
on-site  infrastructure  (anticipated  to  be  completed  in  1995) 
enables  the  lAIA  to  start  construction  of  buildings.  Planning 
and  design  of  Phase  lA  will  begin  immediately.  Phase  lA 
includes  off -site  utilities  for  total  campus  build  out,  on- 
site  utilities  and  site  work  to  support  Phase  lA  buildings. 
Phase  lA  buildings  consist  of  student  housing,  a  multi-purpose 
building  including  administrative  spaces  and  art  studio 
buildings.   Student  housing  is  the  priority. 

--Have  you  completed  the  design  for  the  new  campus? 

RESPONSE : 

lAIA  is  now  negotiating  with  an  A/E  firm  to  design  the  campus; 
the  design  phase  of  student  housing  is  anticipated  to  take  12 
to  14  months  to  complete. 

--Have  you  started  construction? 

RESPONSE : 

Yes.  The  lAIA  has  constructed -a  paved  road  to  the  campus,  and 
through  the  efforts  of  a  private  developer  and  the  Gas  Company 
the  main  gas  line  has  been  extended  very  near  the  site.  Other 
utilities  including  water,  telecommunications,  and  power  are 
being  planned  and  designed  and  are  scheduled  to  be  constructed 
this  year. 
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2.  Olven  current  budgetary  constraints  the  Congress  will  be  hard 
pressed  to  £und  a  new  $160  million  facility  with  significant 
outyear  costs. 

--Have  you  looked  at  alternatives  to  a  new  cai!5)us? 

RESPONSE : 

Yes.  lAIA  has  over  the  past  four  years  investigated 
alternatives  to  the  new  campus  including  leasing  from  other 
schools  or  organizations,  leasing  of  buildings  near  the 
current  campus,  and  other  locations  around  the  Santa  Fe  area. 
In  all  cases  except  one,  no  location  could  consolidate  or 
house  the  programs  required  by  lAIA.  In  most  cases  the  cost 
to  move  the  school  required  a  significant  investment  and  the 
cjuestion  of  af fordability  and  cost  effectiveness  became  an 
issue. 

The  legislative  requirement  that  the  campus  be  located  in 
Santa  Fe  makes  alternatives  very  difficult. 

The  most  promising  alternative  is  our  on-going  discussions 
with  Santa  Fe  Community  College  officials  who  are  considering 
allowing  lAIA  to  conduct  classes  in  their  new  facilities.  The 
plan  is  contingent  on  lAIA  building  student  housing  on  the 
campus  site.  The  plan  also  requires  lAIA  moving  portable 
buildings  to  the  new  campus  site.  The  Santa  Fe  Community 
College  is  located  adjacent  to  lAIA's  new  property. 

--Can  you  continue  to  lease  space  from  the  College  of  Santa 
Fe? 

RESPONSE : 

Yes.  Our  current  lease  agreement  with  the  College  of  Santa  Fe 
ends  June  30,  1995.  Based  on  recent  discussions,  lAIA 
believes  we  can  continue  to  lease  space  for  a  period  of  two 
years  minimum. 

--Is  there  any  other  space  that  can  be  leased  In  Santa  Fe  that 
will  meet  the  needs  of  the  College? 


RESPONSE : 

There  is  no  apace  available  which  would  house  the  needs  and 
requirements  of  lAIA.  Also  reference  #2  -  Santa  Fe  Community 

College. 
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--Have  you  discussed  any  alternatives  for  the  new  caucus  with 
OSA? 

RESPONSE : 

There  have  been  no  official  discussions  with  GSA,  however,  it 
is  a  priority  for  an  upcoming  trip  to  D.C. 

3.  If  the  budget  for  lAIA  can  not  be  sustained,  how  would  you 
prioritize  the  budget  to  accommodate  the  following  funding 
levels: 

1)  funding  at  the  FY  1995  enacted  level,  and 

RESPONSE : 

The  priority  of  the  Institute  would  remain  its  students  and 
its  academic  program.  Maintenance  at  the  FY  1995  level  would 
require  a  cutback  in  all  areas,  in  order  to  fund  needed  life, 
health  and  safety  projects  and  to  continue  the  improvement  of 
the  academic  program. 

2)  10  percent  below  the  FY  1995  enacted  level. 

RESPONSE : 

lAIA  would  have  serious  life,  safety  and  health  related 
problems  and  morale  would  be  greatly  affected.  As  it  affects 
personnel,  such  a  decrease  would  prohibit  lAIA  from 
maintaining  the  current  level  of  staffing.  Current  vacant 
positions  would  remain  unfilled  and  a  review  of  current 
salaried  positions  would  be  required  resulting  in  elimination 
of  staff  positions  which  would  greatly  affect  the  overall 
mission  of  the  academic  component  and  any  additional  degree 
programs  proposed  could  not  be  implemented. 

4.  What  Is  the  status  of  your  current  facilities? 

RESPONSE : 

Our  current  facilities  located  on  the  College  of  Santa  Fe  are 
inadequate.  Most  of  our  studios  have  serious  deficiencies, 
including  inadequate  electrical  power,  lighting,  heat, 
accessibility  and  space. 

lAIA  also  conducts  Museum  Studies  classes  at  the  newly 
renovated  (OFB)  lAIA  Museum  in  downtown  Santa  Fe  which  has 
adequate  classroom  space . 

lAIA  also  conducts  classes  on  the  campus  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Indian  School.  Required  renovations  are  currently  being  done 
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to  address  and  meet  safety  and  health  requirements .  There  is 
a  need  for  additional  space  which  lAIA  is  currently 
negotiating  with  Santa  Fe  Indian  School. 

--If  your  infrastructure  is  not  adequate,  what  ceui  be  done 
short  of  a  new  campus  to  is^rove  the  physical  plant? 

RESPONSE : 

The  alternatives  available  to  lAIA  are  limited.  They  include 
leasing  more  costly  facilities,  probably  in  dispersed 
locations  which  would  involve  increased  expense  and  liability 
for  student  transportation;  acquisition  of  more  portables  and 
the  possible  leasing  of  facilities  from  an  existing  school 
such  as  the  Santa  Fe  Community  College  provided  they  are 
receptive,  and  scaling  down  current  operations. 

Improvements  to  the  current  physical  plant  require  a 
substantial  budget  and  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  College  of 
Santa  Fe  to  upgrade  current  facilities.  The  problem  is  the 
College  of  Santa  Fe  would  not  favor  investment  in  certain 
facilities  they  have  plans  to  demolish  upon  lAIA's  departure. 
The  same  is  true  with  the  facilities  located  at  the  Santa  Fe 
Indian  School  campus.  Of  the  portable  buildings  lAIA  owns,  at 
least  half  are  older  deficient  buildings  requiring 
improvements.  Improving  these  buildings  may  not  be  effective 
use  of  lAIA  funds . 

Construction  of  new  buildings  on  either  the  College  of  Santa 
Fe  campus  or  Santa  Fe  Indian  School  campus  is  a  viable  option. 

Another  critical  alternative  would  be  to  significantly  scale 
down  for  a  period  of  time  provided  Federal  appropriations  to 
build  at  the  new  campus  were  allocated  immediately. 

5.    We  provided  you  with  $1.5  million  to  begin  the  construction 
process,  but  these  funds  had  to  be  matched. 

--Why  were  you  unable  to  fund  a  match? 

RESPONSE : 

In  FY  1995  the  $1.5  million  was  matched.  The  total  amount 
appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  new  campus  project  to  date  is 
$4.9  million.  The  lAIA  has  matched  total  project  costs  with 
$4  million  which  included  the  land  and  other  non-cash  matches. 
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--Why  did  you  use  your  donated  land  as  a  match? 

RESPONSE : 

As  a  result  of  a  recent  legislative  amendment,  lAIA  was 
allowed  to  use  funds  or  in-kind  contributions  of  real  or 
personal  property. 

6.  This  year  you  are  requesting  $7.1  million  for  construction. 
Last  year  you  advised  the  Committee  that  based  on  your 
amalysis  you  believed  that  new  caucus  construction  could  be 
based  on  a  formula  of  1/3  federal  funds  and  2/3  contributions 
from  private  sources . 

--What  is  the  status  of  your  fund  raising  efforts  to  date? 

RESPONSE : 

Below  is  the  total  amount  of  funds  raised  from  all  sources: 


Year:. 

Amount  Raised: 

1990 

$   305,000 

1991 

$1,275,000 

1992 

$4,347,000 

1993 

$   760,000 

1994 

$1,639,000 

1995 

$      499,498 

*Land,  $1.4  million 

--Do  you  believe  that  the  private  sector  would  be  willing  to 
put  up  a  significant  percentage  of  the  funds  for  the  new 
campus? 

RESPONSE : 

Yes,  the  success  of  the  recently  completed  (93)  museum  capital 
campaign  is  indicative  that  a  high  level  of  support  for  the 
lAIA  exists.  The  museum  campaign  goal  was  attained  within  a 
three  year  period. 

7 .    What  is  the  status  of  your  endowment  fund,  excluding  federal 
appropriations? 

--Have  you  developed  a  fundraising  strategy  for  the  endowment? 

RESPONSE : 

No.  Up  until  this  year  fund  raising  efforts  have  focused 
primarily  on  the  museum  capital  campaign.  It  was  the 
philosophy  that  the  lAIA  needed  a  showcase  for  the  work  of  the 
lAIA  and  that  the  museum  would  be  the  vehicle  to  market  the 
need  for  the  new  campus . 
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--How  much  do  you  expect  to  raise  per  year? 

RESPONSE : 

The  Institute  intends  to  raise  funds  for  the  Permanent 
Endowment  as  funds  are  appropriated  by  the  federal  government . 
In  FY  1995,  lAIA  did  not  receive  endowment  funds,  therefore  we 
do  not  anticipate  raising  endowment  funds  in  1995. 


--How  much  success  have  you  had  to  date  in  funding  your 
endowment? 

RESPONSE : 

The  Institute  intends  to  raise  funds  for  the  permanent 
endowment  as  they  are  appropriated  by  the  federal  government . 
In  January,  1995,  lAIA  notified  Treasury  that  it  had  raised 
and  otherwise  generated  funds  sufficient  to  match  the  FY  1993 
and  1994  appropriation  which  totalled  $700,000. 

In  FY  1995,  lAIA  did  not  receive  any  endowment  funds; 
therefore,  we  do  not  anticipate  raising  endowment  funds  in 
1995. 


--Why  should  this  Committee  provide  lAIA  with  endowment  £\inds? 

RESPONSE : 

Endowment  funding  is  critical  to  the  continued  operations  of 
the  Institute.  Federal  funding  is  not  sufficient  for  current 
personnel  positions  or  to  meet  the  critical  immediate  costs 
required  to  ensure  life,  safety  and  health  needs.  Staff 
positions  are  supplemented  from  this  funding  source  and 
discussions  are  occurring  regarding  the  need  to  supplement  and 
develop  scholarships  for  students. 

8.  Last  year  you  advised  us  that  an  accreditation  review  by  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools  was 
underway.   What  is  the  status  of  this  review? 

RESPONSE : 

The  initial  planning  for  the  1994-95  comprehensive  evaluation 
began  in  the  Fall  1993  semester  with  the  creation  of  a  Self 
Study  Steering  Committee.  The  Self  Study  Steering  Committee 
met  during  the  Spring  and  Fall  1994  semesters  and  has  now  a 
first  draft  Self  Study  Report.  The  final  draft  of  the  Report 
is  scheduled  for  presentation  to  the  lAIA  Board  of  Trustees  at 
their  May  1995  meeting.  The  NCA  Evaluation  Team  visit  is 
tentatively  scheduled  for  October,  1995. 
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9.    The  Committee  is  thinking  that  an  outside  review  by  GAO  might 
be  appropriate.   Would  you  welcome  such  a  review? 

RESPONSE : 

Although  the  lAIA  would  welcome  a  GAO  review,  we  are  not  sure 
what  the  positive  outcome  would  be.  Congressman  Bill 
Richardson  of  New  Mexico  recently  considered  this  matter  and 
after  assigning  a  key  staff  member  to  do  a  detailed  review 
concluded  an  audit  at  this  level  was  not  required.  lAIA 
engages  the  services  of  an  independent  auditing  firm  to 
conduct  an  audit  on  an  annual  basis.  Please  reference  the 
attached  audit  and  note  no  material  weaknesses  were  noted. 


10.   Who  does  your  external  audit? 

RESPONSE : 

Summers  and  Follingstad,  C.P.A. 


--Please  provide  a  copy  of  this  audit  to  the  Committee  for  its 
review. 

RESPONSE : 

Audit  attached. 


11.   Your  budget  proposes  an  increase  of  $719,000  for  operations 
this  represents  an  increase  of  almost  28  percent. 

--What  rate  do  you  use  to  calculate  your  annual  cost  of  living 
increases? 

RESPONSE : 

Three  percent . 

--What  rate  do  you  use  to  calculate  salary  increases? 

RESPONSE : 

A  3%  across  the  board  COLA  plus  an  additional  1-5%  for  a 
percentage  of  the, salary  budgets  (varies  with  department)  for 
merit.  Figures  out  to  an  average  of  just  about  5%  increase 
across  the  board. 
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--You  point  to  the  need  to  upgrade  two  academic  programs? 
Which  programs  are  these,  and   what  Is  their  current  status? 

RESPONSE : 

Performing  Arts,  Communications  Arts.  Both  departments  are 
applying  for  degree  status  in  the  upcoming,  October,  1995 
accreditation  visit  by  North  Central  Association. 

12.  You  are  requesting  first  time  fxindlng  o£  $166,000  £or  caucus 
security.  Isn't  this  function  provided  by  the  College  of 
Santa  Fe? 

RESPONSE : 

No,  the  Institute  leases  facilities  from  the  College  of  Santa 
Fe  and  although  they  are  located  on  the  same  campus,  lAIA 
utilizes  only  a  certain  section.  The  College  of  Santa  Fe 
contracts  their  security  services.  lAIA  requests  the  funding 
to  service  the  Institute's  campus,  and  the  administrative 
offices  located  at  the  Catron  Building.  Currently  most  lAIA 
Museum  security  and  all  campus  security  is  funded  by  non- 
appropriated funds . 


13.   Your  budget  contains  $206,000  for  the  Board  of  Trustees.  This 
amounts  to  approximately  $16,000  per  board  member. 

--How  mamy  board  meetings  are  held  each  year? 

RESPONSE : 

Three,  plus  Committee  meetings  only  as  required. 

--Where  have  these  board  meetings  been  held  (provide 
Information  for  the  past  three  years) ? 

RESPONSE : 

At  the  direction  of  the  Board,  all  meetings  will  be  held  in 
Santa  Fe,  with  the  exception  of  one  per  year,  which  should  be 
held  on  a  reservation  for  the  purposes  of  tribal  outreach. 

16  meetings  at  Santa  Fe,  NM  -   1988-1995 
2  meetings  at  Washington,  D.C.  -  1988  &  1992 
1  Kansas  City,  MO  -  1989 
1  Cherokee,  NC  -  1992 
1  Anchorage,  AK  -  1994 
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--What  costs  have  lAIA  incurred  for  these  meetings  (provide 
information  for  the  past  three  years) ? 

RESPONSE : 

1992  1993  1994 

Travel                                          $    66,228.00  $    79,959.00  $93,731.00           $239,918.00 

Facility  Lease                          14,212.00  6,800.00  0.00                               21,012.00 

Honoraria                                       28,750.00  38,017.00  39,954.00              106,721.00 


14.  The  largest  increase  in  your  request  $1,146,000  is  for 
improving  life,  health,  euad  safety  of  the  caaqpus.  However, 
your  budget  does  not  provide  a  detailed  justification  for  this 
request? 

RESPONSE : 

A  detailed  building-by-building  evaluation  and  estimated  costs 
is  contained  in  the  Interim  Facilities  Plan  (IFP) . 


--What  specific  activities  are  you  proposing  to  undertake? 

RESPONSE : 

The  IFP  document  details  activities  such  as  code  compliance, 
accessibility,  architectural  renovations,  furniture,  equipment 
and  miscellaneous  appertanent  items. 


--How  are  you  proposing  to  allocate  these  fxinds? 

RESPONSE : 

The  IFP  Document  contains  a  summary  costs  estimate  by  building 
indicating  projects  and  items  to  be  completed. 

--You  point  to  a  study  done  by  Los  Aleunos  research  lab. 
Please  provide  the  Committee  with  this  report. 

RESPONSE : 

Report  attached. 

--Can  you  give  us  a  synopsis  of  the  study  results? 

RESPONSE : 

The  IFP  document  contains  an  executive  summary. 
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--Who  requested  the  study? 


RESPONSE : 

The  Institute  of  American  Indian  Arts. 


--How  much  did  the  study  cost? 

RESPONSE : 

Nothing.    The  work  was  performed  by  lAIA  staff  and  time 
donated  by  LANL. 


15.   What  is  your  current  enrollment? 


RESPONSE : 

265  FTE. 


How  many  students  have  graduated  £rom  lAIA  over  the  past  three 
years? 


RESPONSE : 

1992  -  44;   1993 


1994  -  42 


17 .   How  many  faculty  positions  are  currently  filled? 

RESPONSE : 
44 


■Please  provide  a  breakdown  of  salaries  by  position? 


RESPONSE : 

Communication/Graphic  Arts  Faculty 

$  36,064 

36,091 

49,700 

Cultural  Studies  Faculty 

$  30,000 

'       32,500 

8,666 

34,784 

30,134 

^'       21,199 

35,765 

Creative  Writing  Faculty 

$  31,467 

32,459 

•        35,975 

15,600 

;        23,636 


3D  Design  Faculty 
$  20,800 

32,561 

41,342 

40,232 

34,964 

26,000 

30,385 

32,513 

15,600 
2-Dimensional  Arts  Faculty 
$  36,073 

39,000 
7,800 

34,450 

32,575 

35,344  . 

33,999 
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41,999  Musevim  Studies  Faculty 
30,000  $  36,201 

32,459  34,731 

Fine  Arts  Faculty  Performing  Arts  Faculty 
$  50,967  $  34,536 

33,558  31,255 

35,478  35,611 

37,028  36,298 
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QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 


1.)  How  successful  has  the  Institute  o£  American  Indian  and  Alaska 
Native  Culture  and  Arts  Development  been  in  establishing  a 
permanent  endowment  to  match  federal  funding  appropriated? 

RESPONSE : 

The  Institute  intends  to  raise  funds  for  the  permanent 
endowment  as  they  are  appropriated  by  the  federal  government . 
In  January,  1995,  lAIA  notified  Treasury  that  it  had  raised 
and  otherwise  generated  funds  sufficient  to  match  the  FY  1993 
and  1994  appropriation  which  totalled  $700,000. 

In  FY  1995,  lAIA  did  not  receive  any  endowment  funds; 
therefore,  we  do  not  anticipate  raising  endowment  funds  in 
1995. 


2.)   How  will  the  $500,000  requested  in  the  FY96  Budget  be  used  to 
impact  the  establishment  of  the  permanent  endowment? 

RESPONSE : 

Endowment  funding  is  critical  to  the  continued  operations  of 
the  Institute.  Federal  funding  is  not  sufficient  for  current 
personnel  positions  or  to  meet  the  critical  immediate  costs 
required  to  ensure  life,  safety  and  health  needs.  Staff 
positions  are  supplemented  from  this  funding  source  and 
discussions  are  occurring  regarding  the  need  to  supplement  and 
develop  scholarships  for  students. 

3 . )   What  is  the  current  enrollment  at  the  Institute  of  American 
Indian  Arte? 

RESPONSE : 

265  students  (full-time  equivalent) . 

--You  have  testified  that  the  demand  for  the  Institute's 
services  has  increased  over  the  past  six  years,  do  you 
smticipate  this  trend  will  continue,  and  if  so  how  will  you  be 
impacted  from  both  a  financial  and  facility  perspective? 

RESPONSE : 

The  table  below  indicates  that  the  major  accomplishments  in 
student  enrollment  and  the  steady  growth  of  full-time 
enrollment : 
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FALL  SEMESTER 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

SPRING 
1994   1995 

TOTAL  HEADCOUNT 

119 

189 

222 

227 

233 

237 

240 

254 

FULL-TIME  STUUENTS 

108 

189 

166 

187 

180 

127 

207 

205 

FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT* 

137 

193 

227 

246 

235 

250 

264 

265 

♦Calculated  by  dividing  the  total  credits  registered  by  12 . 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  trend  will  not 
continue  except  as  it  is  restricted  by  the  lack  of  residential 
space  for  students  from  distant  locations  and  the  lack  of 
student  financial  aid  funds  to  help  students  afford  housing  in 
Santa  Fe. 


4 . )   What   is   your   time   frame   for   con^leting   new   caucus 
construction? 

RESPONSE : 

Provided  funding  is  available,  construction  of  Phase  1-A  can 
be  completed  in  three  years  at  the  earliest. 
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